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They open like this 


—the ideal replacement bearing 
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The new Hyatt fits all hangers; even 
those with narrow bearing openings. 
Size for size, it is an exact replacement 
bearing. It is, of course, split for easy 





installation—as all Hyatt Line Shaft The Hyatt Roller 


Roller Bearings have been since their 
inception more than thirty years ago. 

Installed in seven minutes, they are 
easier to apply than repouring babbitt. 
A small wrench is the only tool used. 
Just remove the old bearing and bolt 
on the Hyatt. 

Hyatt Line Shaft Bearings last a life- 
time—giving dependable, frictionless, 
low-cost service. They save 15° on 
power bills, relieve strain of starting 
loads on gears, chains, and motors, and 
materially cut maintenance cost. The 
only attention they require is lubrica- 
tion three or four times a year. 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Pacific Coast Address: OAKLAND, CAL, 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





{| {PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS)" |} 


Bearing Company is 
prepared to make a 
survey of your plant, 
and show exactly 
how much of a power 
saving can be effected 
with Hyatt Line 
Shaft Bearings. Send 
for the details of this 
survey plan.Itwillob- 
ligate you in no way. 
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The One Real Assurance 


A Message from the Editors 
of TEXTILE IV ORLD 





O every major industry, there comes at some stage in its development, a turning point—a 

tr crucial period. Usually this crisis develops directly from impairment of the balance between 

production and consumption—but indirectly its genesis may be traced to a variety of subtle 
changes developing over long years and defying accurate rating as to their relative importance. 


The domestic textile industry has entered upon such a transition stage. It has experienced years 
of depression and instability in the past, but it is safe to say that never in its history have so many 


of its units faced such an actual and acute struggle for existence as has confronted textile mills in 
recent years. 


It would be simple to gloss over the unfavorable factors of the moment and paint a glowing 
picture of the improvement which the majority are predicting for 1927. But the situation calls for 
plain talking. The simple fact remains that no revival of business this year can be anything but 


temporary unless there is a coincidental and vigorous movement to correct the basic ills of the 
industry. 


In the anticipation of improvement for 1927 lies the greatest danger. An immediate expansion 


of business may have a deadening effect upon the newly aroused consciousness of the need for 
fundamental action. 


It is true that congratulations are in order. No less a person than Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover tenders them to the industry in his message to readers of TEXTILE WORLD on 
the following page, when he refers to the innate virility which has made the new spirit of coopera- 
tion possible. Then again Walker D. Hines, in his message, points to a period in which the 
mutuality of interest between all factors will be recognized. 


But the editors of TEXTILE WORLD, at this time, wish to subordinate congratulation to warn- 
ing. They have no doubts as to the constructive expansion which the broad future holds for the 
textile industry—but they have a deep conviction that the realization of this expansion calls for the 
expenditure of unceasing effort, irrespective of fluctuating business conditions. 


To such effort, the cotton industry already is committed. It is to be hoped that wool manu- 


facturers will develop a similarly concrete program in 1927. It is to be urged that all divisions of 
the industry, whether cotton, wool, or silk, realize that successful and uninterrupted prosecution of 
such cooperative movements, along both economic and technical lines, is the real assurance for the 


future. 
Easy times do not lie around the bend of the road. An increasingly keen struggle for 


supremacy is ahead, but if each year brings as much broad development as did 1926, there is occasion 
for nothing but the most positive optimism. 
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“Institute a Mark of Textile Initiative’ 


—Herbert Hoover 
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™ Underwood & Underwood 


“'P.HE textile industry has been suffering from many difficulties—hangovers from the war, 
changes in styles, shifts in location, and lack of cooperation within itself for the many pur- 
poses which can be undertaken in the interest both of the public and the industry. 

“The organization during the past year of The Cotton-Textile Institute with a membership of 
three-quarters of the industry has great promise of fundamental assistance toward stability. An 
industry with so great a number of people dependent upon it, with so large a volume of capital 
and savings invested in it, cannot long remain in distress without great hardship in its own ranks and 
without infection to other industries. 
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“The fact that the industry has organized itself to exhaust every effort that scientific and 
economic investigation can indicate for the elimination of waste and irregularity to production is 
itself a mark of our industrial progress from the old notions of trade restraint as the basis of cure 
for economic ills and is also a mark of the initiative and courage within the industry.”—An 
exclusive message to readers of TEXTILE WORLD from Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 
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© Harris & Ewing 


eyN becoming president of The Cotton-Textile Institute, I have assumed a highly important task 

that is replete with opportunities for service. I am impressed with the view, however, that 
it would be a disservice rather than a service for me in advance of careful investigation and 
mature reflection to proceed to outline specific policies. The only safe declaration of policies I 
could now give would be of such a general character as to be hardly more than a general expression 


of my good will, which I am encouraged to believe all branches of the cotton textile trade take 
for granted. 


TN TT TT 


“T can, however, outline my method of approach to these matters by saying | am seeking, as 
I get the opportunity, to educate myself in my new work by the fullest possible discussion, not only 
with mill representatives but with representatives of the cotton growers and with representatives 
of every phase of the distributing trade. I am confident that in connection with all of these great 
interests I shall find that there are very important matters of common interest as between them and 
the mills. I want to ascertain and understand these matters of common interest and to aid in pro- 
moting their further development. To this end I shall welcome suggestions from every interested 


quarter.”—An exclusive message to readers of TEXTILE WORLD from Walker D. 
president of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
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,otton — Copper 





Interview with George A. Sloan. Secretary of The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc..—Outline. 
Scope of Copper Research and Foreeasts Probable Activities of the Institute A 





()\ t the cottor manu u rizing the work of the ¢ Oppel! \Ir. Sloan stated that one of the vital 
t let | Researcl] \ssociation Its lepartments ot The Cotton Textile 
inched 61 includes the following fu Institute will be the compilation and 
operative effort | tto1 publication of information on produc 
nization of e Cot Educational propaganda tion and consumption which should 
tute. the interest ot through advertising in newspapers € thle member companies to more in 
ae heer cused upon 1 ind magazines. as well as through telligently operate their mills in ac 
ents of the compilation and distribution of cordance with the existing general de- 
' ‘ iterature of both technical and non mand for their products 

ene technical character. The Background 
cention tae 2. Commercial and industrial re Not only is the operation of the 
ee cal the consuming fields of  ( opper & Brass Research Association 
le concerned, and technical of interest to cotton manufacturers, 
esearch to solve problems common yt the situation which led to its for- 
at ; : to the industry as a whole One ol mation offers a chance for comparison. 
y <oig eke ase rygi oe _ the most important functions of this “Immediately following the late 


war,” stated Mr. Sloan, “the copper 
industry found itself in a most pre- 
carious situation based on unfavorable 
factors not unlike those which have 
influenced the textile market within 
recent years With all the mines 
operating to full capacity and with 
many of them reopened at the 
(;overnment’s request to méet the mili- 
tary requirements of this and _ allied 
nations, there naturally was on hand 
a tremendous surplus when the armis- 
tice was signed. On top of this, many 
substitutes had taken the place of cop 
per while it had been temporarily re- 
moved from commerce; consequently, 
and quite naturally, those interested in 
the promotion of those substitutes 
were reluctant to give up the markets 
acquired in a time of national stress. 
Copper was in exactly the same posi- 
tion as many of the better materials 
on which American business had been 
built—and the situation was somewhat 
analogous to that which faces the cot 


ton manufacturing industry today. 
; George A. Sloan, Secretary, The Cotton- “One of the first steps taken to pre 
Lt nes n vitl onest imtent Textile Institute 





vent the industry from meeting disast 
er was th: formation of the original 
; ; ae department has been the development Copper F <port Association, which re- 
eee . of new uses for copper products presented the bulk of American pro- 
ec ak ain ai ae od enrs duction in its sales of copper abroad. 

ae ndsprot ; . incl his Was tollowed closeiv Dv the torm 
the architect. the plumber. and the ition of the ¢ opper & Brass Research 
heet metal contractor—and wifi \ssociation in 1921, organized prim 
to increase the domestic con 
oA ias oA tarde RE Re eee sumption of copper, brass and bronze 
: ; the principal mining companies of 
CAP UAES Ree ere Perey tone North and South America, the fabri 
, eee re ‘ators of New England, Pittsburgh and 


~ 





New York, and leading merchant dis 

, tributors of the metal all over the 
' United States were its early sponsors 
ire 1 Se Oene ie : In its comprehensiveness, this asso 
ciation is theretore similar to The 
epartment A Statistical Work Cotton- Textile Institute which invited 

erce nizes the fact that trade ah Dai ' i el nto its membership the cotton mills 


t 
tional lines and which hopes to enlist 


( all ae f = ot the country without regard to sec 


enet peak goa est e cooperation of all tactors trom the 


not untairiv alfect. ¢ ee ae a a rrowers of the raw material through 





prop ; ee at = to the distributors of the finished fab 


i i la iit aa Mac Details of Campaign 
Scope ol Copper VMovement tirelv separate organization is mait “For five vears the ¢ opper & Brass 
tor the purpose, namely, the Research Association has been ham 


beneficial associational activities by \merican Bureau of Metal Statistics. mering away persistently at the con 





suming market. Through rese 
frequent talks before trade bi 
advertising, publicity, literature 
other activities, it has sent its mess 
into every nook and corner ot 
United States, and the public has 
acted splendidly as it always 
when fairly treated. By that | 
that the association never advo 
the use of copper and its alloys 
any purpose save those which it ki 


through scientific research and best 


cepted practice, are the best. lhe 
sociation has tried to keep its | 
paign on the very highest etl Su 
plane, dealing neither in exaggerat the, 
nor misrepresentation, and its mx pro 
bers feel that it has proven cor t] 
sively that a program carried out ady 
these lines must succeed. 

“It has made very few clain 
copper, but the few it makes t di 
mighty ones and are told with ; Eng 
frequency that they become indel \\ 
stamped on the public mind. Most mos 
portant of all, the association cla ated 
that copper will not rust, which it | 
turn means that it has almost everlast not 
ing life, and that therein lies the eco: thei 
omy of its use. Once put in use, it and 
requires neither upkeep nor replace the 
ment. The lesson to be drawn tro! reco 
this is that, in the same manner, cot lems 
ton has certain well defined advantages must 
which have been lost sight of in the whet 
more recent development and exploi ville 
tation of substitute materials Phese prog 
advantages can be told to the consumer \1 
in a convincing way—without ey {un 
aggeration. the | 

Tell The Romance have 

“But there are other angles to thie liscu 
story which can be told. To revert most 
back to copper, so far as historia ster 
have been able to ascertain, this most 
the oldest metal of commerce and men 
was mined and used by man prior t had 
the reign of Menes, the first Egvptiat n 
king, about 5500 [. ( \t best we has 
have only meager [gyptain re : achie 
and briet references from the S l 
tures. From its native state of 9 
dish rock, copper was first made 
fighting weapons, and we can e 
imagine its use almost simultane 
as a metal of peace \lodern ex g 
tions have proved that copper was 
melted prior to 3500 B. C.; thus 1 itta 
the early days of civilization we 
metallurgy as a science g 


‘*But wherein’, vou will ask 
such historical development fit 
campaign to increase the consun 
of the metal today?’ The ansv 
simple: The historv—the roman 
vou please Ot copper has beet 
first importance to the associati 
telling its story, in that it enable 
to get first the interest of its au 
so that it could later explain the 
vantages of the metal. It is tl 
mance of copper—just as it w 
the romance of cotton—that 


(Continued on page 312 


The Institute as Seen through Southern yes 


A Report of Conversations With Cotton Manufacturers in That Section—Unanimous Interest and Almost-Unanimous 


Endorsement a Feature 


that the 


associa- 


ESPITE the fact 
South, through 

tional meeting at Atlanta last 

May, started the impulse 

ich later became The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, there has been a sugges- 


its 


n in certain quarters that manutac- 
turers Of that section were not as sym- 
etic with the purposes and ideals 
the organization as they might be 

s thought could not have 

ed upon any lack of membership 
support trom southern mills, because 
they have come through finely. It was 
probably built upon the assumption 

a section enjoying all the widely- 
advertised advantages over the North, 

mld not be willing to share equally 
n the expense of a movement which 
it does not need as badly as does New 
England, 

\Vhich, we teel convinced, is the 
most unwarranted hypothesis ever cre- 
ated. 

lhe really big men of the South are 
not laboring under the delusion that 
their future path is strewn with roses 
und that “they should worry” about 
the thorns ot They 
recognize certain fundamental prob- 
lems confronting the industry which 


been 


Massachusetts. 


must be corrected if cotton mills, 
whether in New Bedford or Green- 
ville, S. C., are to be assured of sound 


progress. 

\nd so we found, én the first place, 
{ unanimous expression Ot interest in 
the plans of the Institute such as we 
have evoked with no other topic of 
liscussion. We found, further, an al- 
most unanimous endorsement of its ex- 
and purposes. We say 
most” because we met a relatively few 
men—and good thinkers at that—who 
had been forced, reluctantly, to the 
‘onclusion that the new organization 
has not a chance in the world ta 
chieve any constructive end. 


sterice a]. 


Vheir 


irgely 


objection was based very 
upon the belief that the in- 
lustry is too widely scattered, both 
ially and geographically, to be 
msolidated into any forceful pro 
grat One man expressed it this 
“There are only two lines of 
open to the Institute. One is 
prices and the other is to direct 
rganized curtailment of production. 
he first is illegal and the second is 
ible in our industry.” Another 
ud: “It is not that there are too 
nills but too many mill men— 
vith his idea of what's 
with the textile industry. It is 
expect them to agree cn 
program.” And still another 
ed: “Bankruptcy is the only 
tor cotton manufacture—and 
painfully slow process when 


own 


ss to 


nsider all the surpluses which 
e dissipated first.” 


A Warning 


those thoughts represent very 








Their Ideas of Principal Angles of Attack 
By Douglas G. i oolf 


There is nothing new in this article. 


We feel it necessary to make this announcement at 
no subsequent 


start that there be 


misre presentation. 


so may 


the 
of 


im putations 


One might suppose that a wandering reporter who interviewed 


a considerable number of southern cotton manufacturers 
we did—might secure at least one brand new thought 


we didn't. 


which 
which 


This is not a reflection upon the mill man; nor, we hope, is 


it one upon the reporter. 


It only goes to show how much of an old chestnut this ques- 
tion “What's wrong with the textile industry?” has become. It 


has been discussed from every angle and by every type of dis- 


cusser until it refuses to yield new ideas. 


When we got back 


home and expressed our surprise at not digging out some one 


revolutionary thought, our associates remarked: 


“The surprise 


would have come if you had developed one.” 

Then why run the article at all? 

Because it is an attempt to set down, in the order of their 
importance, the jobs which southern mill men feel The Cotton- 


Textile Institute should tackle. 


When we say “order of impor- 


tance,” we mean the degree of emphasis attached to them by 


the men interviewed. 


As such, we trust it is a contribution to the discussion 


at 


least from a cataloging standpoint. 


much of a opinion rhe 
others, quite naturally, did not feel that 
the the Institute was as 
sured by its formation, but believed 
that, under proper direction, it could 
achieve results such as no single de 
velopment has ever brought to the in 
dustry. 


minority 


success of 


Their only fear may be expressed in 
“Don't let it become 
just one more trade association. 


these few words: 
Phere 
Those 
job 
What 
an organization function 
ing solely as an experimental labora 
tory where fundamental 
examined ; 
agency through 


for another one. 
are 


is no room 
their 


comprehensively. 


in existence doing 
finely—and 
we need is 
wrongs may 
and as a_ corrective 
which they 


be 
mav be 
overcome.” 


Standard Cost Basis 


So much for the negative side 

Positive opinions on the possibili 
the Institute 
of the conversations. 


ties of formed the bulk 

\Ve made notes after each interview 
and then, when we got home, we tried 
to draw up a “preferential order” 
table—one which would reflect the de 
gree of emphasis placed on individual] 
points by the average man interviewed 
It was a weighted average, we'll ad 
mit; that is, we gave more consid 
eration to opinions of men who, in 
view of past experience, impressed u 
as manutacturers possessing a vision 
which reached beyond that of daily or 
monthly or vearly production. 

And_ this first surprise: 
The best opinion in the South, as we 
encountered it, 1 


was our 


recognizes as the first 





need of the cotton industry a uniform 


basis of cost determination Know 
ing 


tion over consumption 
veloped cut-throat 


as they do the excess of produc 
which has de 
competition, these 
men teel nevertheless that most of the 
made in 
been due to lack of knowl 
edge rather than to intent. 
lieve tl 


uneconomic 


vears have 


prices recent 
They be 
mills have in 
jected depressed quotations the 


market because they were basing their 


lat Many, many 


nto 


estimates on faulty mathematics. They 
confident. that have 


been figured on a percentage ot ma 


are these prices 


chinery operation tar at variance with 


ictual practice 


This is not a new thought; it has 


been emphasized before. However. it 
is Interesting to note that leaders in the 
industry recognize the need of a stand 
outstand 


business 


ird cost basis as one of the 


Ing prerequisites tor sanity 


Consolidations Inevitable 


The second dominant thought de 
veloped has a relation to one of the 
negative opinions referred to prev: 


that there are 
mill 


not 


ously—namely too man. 


mills and too many Ma 


did 


insurmountable obstacle to i 


men 


men interviewed regard 
as an 


dustrial cooperation but as a conditiot 


which will be righted in time Phe, 
feel that there are too many small, un 
economic units, and that consolida 
tions, not only of similar types ot 


plants, but of different stages of man 


ufacture extending even into the ap 
parel field, are inevitable Some oi 
the men interviewed were of the im 


Anxiety Lest It Become “Just One More Association” —Summary of 


that this 
the consideration of the Institute 
did not 
thought this 


pression was 


thes make clear just how they 


organization could tune 


tion in such a way. [he writer con 


that he himself cannot visuai 


tesses 
ize that as an active part of the Insti- 


tute’s work—although of course an 1n- 


direct impetus might be given through 


publicity. 


It should be noted that both ot 
these outstanding thoughts might 
construed as presuming an element o! 
dictatorship in the Institute and its 


leadet tlowever, all the sound think- 


ers are ot the beliet that coercion is 


neither practical nor desirable in 


\merican the case ot 


standardized 


industry. = In 


methods, 


cost tor exX- 
unple, proponents made it clear that 
their plan had no bearing on “price 
fixing’ nor on a compulsory report- 
ing of cost methods—but rather that 
they hoped the Institute might develop 


some method by which it could make 
available to members sound advice on 
price determination. Similarly, in the 
case of consolidations, it is the belief 
ot the writer that those favoring such 
a development look to the Institute fo1 
endorsement rather than tor autocratic 
action 
Mental Flexibility 

Che third thought, in order of pret- 
erence, also represents a type of sel 
vice which calls for sympathetic pub- 


licitv rather than for remedial meas- 
ures. 
Most ot the men interviewed were 


outspoken in their belief that much of 
the depression in the cotton industry 
can be laid at the doors of the manu 
facturers themselves. They teel 


include themselves in this 
that 
been respousible for many 


tal ills. 


gest by 


they criti 


cism mental inflexibility has 
fundamen 
Vhev have no method to sug 


which the Institute can de 
velop a group ol broad minded, alert 
individuals. They feel, however, that 
the organization can preach the doc- 
trine of adjustment to new condition 

They recognize in its avowed neglect 
of tariff and other political problems, 


t wholesome tendency in the right dh- 


rection because they believe that manu- 
facturers, including themsel have 
been inclined to impose on tariff, labor 


laws and other outside conditions the 
blame which should properly rest upor 
themselves 

encountered a real 


Incidentally, we 


this situation is slowly ad 
itselt \ien interviewed ex 
that 


technically trained young men 


feeling that 


beliet the advent of 


pre ssed the 


ranks of executives is supplying a new 
tvpe of managerial material We 
vould have a natural reticence about 
emphasizing this point 11 some of 
the “old-timers” themselves had_ not 


brought it up Hlere is a characteris- 
belong to the old 


pag 


tic comment: “I 


(¢ onf nued on bes7 ) 
/ 
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Textile Industry’s Need of Basic Facts 


Problem of Over-Production Can Be Solved Only by Better Adaptation of Production to Requirements—Profitab| 
Distribution a Necessity for Underwear Manufacturers as Well as for All 
Other Branches of Industry 


HE problem that confronts 


the textile industry today may 
be new to the present genera- 
but 


tion, nearly one hundred 
years ago tactory building and equip 
ment had outstripped markets As 
early as 1829 and again in 1834 and 


shortly before 1850 there were with 


drawals from an over-manned textile 
industry 

Men who could not adapt them- 
selves to rapidly changing conditions 
saw their enterprises fail and _ their 
hopes shattered, but the industry 
made progress, because it contained 


men who possessed the adaptability 
and genius to find opportunity where 
others 

Concerns 
try 


failure. 
which 


found 
the indus 
production of saileloth 
were presently producing negro-cloth 
and cloths, 
were ot as to be sold 


entered 
tor the 


later fine print which 
such excellence 
as imported goods So adaptable 
were these members of the industry 
that they perfected methods of pro- 
ducing damasks and other woven pat 
tern textiles. 

One hundred years ago there were 
men who could see no stability to the 
textile industry and looked upon the 


changing demands as a passing fancy 


of a fickle public They were be 
wildered by the progress of thei 
time and hoped for a return ot out 
lived customs. Cotton importers and 
shipowners in the East India trade 


could see no economic justice in a 
situation that would terminate thei 
profitable activities and some of ther 
were never reconciled to the new 
orce Hlowever, there were others 
who withdrew from their tormetr 
activities to engage in the domestic 
fie nd find fortune in the vrowing 
industry that had displaced them as 
iv] t¢ 

It is not the purpose of this brief 
article to review the historical devel 
opment of the textile industry trom 
the time it became a_ factory opera 
tion, but we might do well to remem 
ber that the present situation is not 
entirely without precedent. Even the 
relocation of the industrv is not new, 
for # 1s recorded that manutacturers 
in New England were looking to the 
South and to the West on every 
occasion that the field seemed to ap 
pear overcrow ded 


Problems Affect All Branches 


The term “Textile Industry” com 
prehends a great varietv of important 
industries numbering more than fifty 
under census classification Nevel 
theless, the basic problems confront 
ing the entire industry do not vary 
greatly in their application to each 
subordinate industry ach industry 
face situation of over-capacity and 
over-crowding with relation to exist 
ing markets 
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By Irving S. Paull 





The author of this article was formerly head of the Bureau 
of Domestic Commerce of the Department of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


Since severing his con- 


nection with the Government, Mr. Paull has had some inter- 


esting contacts with industrial concerns and associations. 


He 


has been retained by the Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America to supervise an economic survey of the 
country with a view of determining logical distributive areas. 
He has recently been associated with a similar survey for the 


foodstuffs industry. 


The apparent availability of such a serv- 


ice, scientifically developed and efficiently interpreted, to the 
textile industry makes the effort in behalf of the knit under- 
wear trade one which will doubtless be watched with keen 


interest. 


Its use in a practical way may demonstrate the 


advisability of expansion to include all branches of textile 


manufacture. 


Mr. Paull’s pronouncements in the accompanying article 
should, therefore, be regarded as having a wider application 
than to the knit underwear manufacturer alone. 


Kach industry in the textile field 
not only suffers from over-competi- 
tion within itself, but faces 
ing pressure from outside sources, 
either as to product, or materials. 
Not only do woven goods on occasion 
compete with knit 
versa, but we see 


increas 


vice 
fabrics introduced 
into women’s shoes as a material and 
at the same moment we_ observe 
leather adapted to millinery and ap 
parel. 


goods, or 


material 
to compete with vegetable and animal 
fibers, not industrial 
material, but as an influence upon the 
consuming habits of the public. Fash 
ion dictates short skirts for women 
ind immediately [ 


Cellulose fiber becomes a 


merely as an 


the consumption of 
materials is reduced, but the exposure 
of shapely ankles calls for sheer silk 
stockings, but their beauty of line is 

wrinkled underwear, or 
some other reason best 


marred by 
for known to 
the market 
underwear, but silk 


find ready 


the and 


feminine mind, 
falls off for knit 
bloomers, step-ins, etc 


demand for a period. 
Research by Industry 
When 


occur, 


these 
the \ 
manutacturing 


demand 
established 
with start! 
ing suddenness and frequently carry 
catastrophe in their wake. Individual 
and the managements of 
institutions generally 
so fully occupied with the routine 
activities of fail to 
vitally 
significant, though remote from their 
usual field of observation. 
cerns can afford the 


changes of 
overtake 
concerns 


executives 
industrial are 
business as to 


observe trends which = are 


Few con 
facilities of re- 
search by which such information is 
However, the need of 
such information for the guidance of 
executives is not the 
difficulty of fact 


to be secured. 


diminished by 


The 


securing it 


that entire industries are affected and 


that the requrement of all of their 
members for the same information 
makes it apparent that research 


should be undertaken by industries, 
rather than by individual concerns 
and that the facts established by col- 
lective effort are the material for 
analysis and application by each mem- 
ber. The situation of an industry 
can never be much better than that of 
its least successful members. There- 
fore, it becomes the responsibility of 
an industry, for its own preservation, 
to establish the facts relating to its 
own economic position and to dis- 
seminate the information throughout 
its membership. 

This prac- 
tical situation that will not adjust it- 
self without effort on the part of in- 
dustry 

ay 


15°% 


discussion relates to a 


The fact that approximately 
of the industrial concerns of the 
United States produce about 65% of 
the total value of annual output, does 


not exclude the textile industries. 
There may be variation from that 
average by specific industries, but 


there are relatively as many which 
fall below, as there are of those which 


rise above the average. Even the 
15% of the number of concerns en- 


gaged in industry are not operating 
at full capacity when they produce 
65% of the total value. It is within 
the realm of possibility, or even prob 
ability that if the members of this 
small group were able to sell to the 
capacity of their equipment they 
would find it possible to satisfy the 
entire requirements = of 
markets. 


existing 


Evolution of Underwear Industry 


illus- 
discussion to a 


situation best be 


trated by 


lhis can 
confining 

single industry which may be typical 
of a number of industries operating in 


the same general field. Previous 1 
erence has been made to the knit 
derwear industry as suffering fron 
radical change of style, but it is a 
affected by the more gradual chan; 
of custom resulting from new con 
tions of living. With the introdi 
tion of more efficient heating fac 
ties in homes, business establishme: 
and public buildings there became | 
necessity of dressing for protect 
against cold weather and there 
a marked tendency to wear ligh: 
underwear. Presently the doct 
recommended dressing more lig! 
within doors in the winter and | 
ting on heavier wraps for outd 
wear. The enclosed automobile 
the better heating of public con, 
ances influenced people to chai 
their accustomed habits of underdr 
About a quarter of a century <x 
there was a general adoption of un 
suits in place of two piece garment 
among indoor workers and gradui!! 
the change extended to include min 
of the outdoor workers as well. 
change in type of garment create: 
degree of underwear consciousnes 


that had not prevailed before. | !11 


was stimulated by a vast amount « 


/ 


advertising and the adoption of trade 


marked brands with 
ures that carried an appeal tor 


exclusive feat 


criminating selection. Underwea 
became a subject of conversat 
among men and the merits of pre 


ferred brands were supported by 1 
wearers. 

The effect of national 
was to place a variety of brand 
the shelves of practically 
tailer. 
of advertising 
in the hands of 
resulted in 


advert 


ever\ 
Aggressive selling in 
created 
the 
bri ken 


sup] 
large st 
retailers. 

lines 


and larg 


carryover from season to season 


tailers had not departmentized 
accounting were unable to 
termine definitely whether their m 
wear sales were profitable, or ca! 
a degree of loss. Obviously there 
overproduction, but it was largel) 
sorbed into the stocks of whole- 
and retailers. 

The increase of population an: 
more rapid purcha 
power during a period of ten \ 
before the war tended to increas 
consumption of advertised under 
from season to and 
year and many concerns 
relatively small institutions to 1 
industrial plants. New concerns 
opportunity in the field and the 
dustry grew in numbers as wel 
volume. During this period a 
type of underwear for men’s su 
wear was developed and the at! 
type of garment 
competition with knit 
Supported by liberal advertising 

(Continued on page 259) 
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increase of 


season yea 


grew 
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under\ 
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Fair Textile Year Lies Ahead 


1927 May Not Be So Favorable for General Business as 1926—Cotton Textile Outlook Favorable and Should Hold 
Up Better Than Other Industries—Wool and Silk Industries Shade Less Well Positioned— 
Summary of Analyst’s Record for Forecasting During 1926 
By Dr. Lewis H. Haney 


Director of New York University Business Research and 
Editor of TexT1LE Wor.tpd “Analyst” 


EFORE taking a look ahead, 
we will look back over the last 
12 months to see the nature of 
the foundation on which we 
must build for the year 1927. 


Looking Back at 1926 


(1, General Business Conditions 
(he year 1926 lay pretty nearly at 
the top, or toward the end, of the 
prosperity phase of a business cycle. 
In general the trend of business dur- 
ing the year was irregular and “side- 
wise,” and toward the end signs of a 
decline were apparent. The year was 
not as good for the average business 
man as is often stated. The pessimist 
might call attention to a number of 
business indexes which showed a less 
favorable average than in 1925. For 
example, he might point out that the 
total value of crops was lower, and 
that wholesale trade, exports, sales of 
finished steel, and employment of 
factory labor all averaged under their 
1925 levels, while both the number 
and the liabilities of business failures 
were larger (see Fig. 8). Certainly 
1926 was a “spotty” business year in 
which the successful business man 
succeeded well, while others did 
poorly. Nevertheless it is roughly 
accurate to say that the total volume 
of commodities produced and shipped 
was about 5% larger than in 1925 
and that, while commodity prices were 
lower, the efficiency of production 
was sufficiently increased to allow 
those who participated in that effi- 
ciency to make satisfactory profits. 
\t the beginning of the year, over- 
uction was rather general, much 
as was the case in 1925. This ap- 
pears in the index of production in 
I industries, and also in silk and 


cotton textiles. In general, recessions 
set in about March or April and busi- 
nes. continued irregular throughout 


e remainder of the year. In many 
hes of industry there was a fair- 
size. recovery in the fall, but in the 
' two months of the year a general 

lec ‘ning trend was clearly in evidence. 
‘ee it notably in automobile pro- 
duction and in the steel industry. The 
emp oyvment of factory labor and the 
ta payrolls of manufacturers were 
downgrade in the last 


two 
m < 
hort, the year was a good one, 
Wit’ production in general above nor- 
m0 nd the volume of trade so large 
ti he producers who succeeded in 
LE 


get ig a large share of the business 


” ‘ble to show increased profits; 
Dt nditions were highly irregular 
ar varning was given in the clos- 
Ing nths of a rather general reces- 
«; 

pared with December, 1925, 
De €r, 1926, shows some gains and 





some losses. Employment in factories 
was 2.6% smaller and the output of 
steel ingots was 12% below that of 
the preceding December. The number 
of cars loaded with freight (see Fig. 
9) was 1% larger and I estimate that 
December retail trade ‘was between 2 
and 3% greater in 1926 than in 1925. 
In November, wholesale sales were 


throughout the world that no doubt 
now remains that the gold basis will 
soon be in general operation again and 
will result in greater stability in for- 
eign exchange. At the same time, 
there has been a notable improvement 
in European industries, particularly 
in Germany. English industries were 
badly disrupted by the coal strike, but 
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TEXTILE PRICE LEV ELS—The chart shows how the chief textile 


fibers compare (1) with the general level of commodity prices and (2) with 


each other. 


The 100 line = average of all commodity prices, and fibers 
are normally priced when near the general level. 


The several fiber price 


curves are related to the general price level and so placed that normally 


they should be close together. 


For example, at the middle of 1924 cotton 


was too high, in comparison with both the general level and with other fibers. 


about the 
vear. 


same as in the preceding 
The total production in basic 
industries in November was actually 
greater, but this 
the abnormal 
petroleum. 
The year just closed was notable in 
several respects and among the chief 
constructive developments was _ the 
large decline in the value of textile 
materials. Led by cotton, the chief 
fibres showed large declines during 
the year. One of the maladjustments 
in commodity prices during recent 
years has been the abnormally high 
price of these materials. It may be 
said that their return to a more nor- 
mal relation with the general level of 
commodity prices is of great import- 
ance, not only to textile manuf actur- 
ers, but to society in general. 
Another notable development was 
the great efficiency shown in produc- 
tion and transportation which has en- 
abled factories and railways to make 
reasonable earnings in spite of the de- 
cline in prices. By means of better 
organization, improved selling meth- 
ods, and the adoption of labor-saving 
devices, the output per employe was 
increased, thus offsetting in part at 
least the high wages that prevailed. 
Another point to be noted is the 
general return to a gold basis for cur- 
rencies. While not completely estab- 
lished, such progress has been made 


gain was due to 


output of coal and 


recovery there is only a matter of 
time. The European 
industrial improvement have been on 
the whole beneficial to this country 
and the ultimate effects will be bene 
ficial to all. During the next year 
or two, however, there will be a tran 
sitional period during which the com 
petition of 


first effects of 


European industries will 


doubtless react unfavorably on some 


of our own. 
The downward 
commodity 


readjustment in 
which has 
been worldwide in extent, was one of 
the most marked features of the vear 
(see Fig. 8). 
reau of Labor 
price of all 


price levels, 


According to the Bu- 
Statistics, 


commodities in 


the average 
Decem 
ber, 1926, was still 47.2% above pre- 
war, but nearly 6% lower than 
in December, 1925. One of the out- 
standing declines occurred in clothing 
materials which fell about 10%. Cot- 
ton goods and silk were restored to 
pre-war levels, but woolen and wor- 
sted goods were still 89% above pre- 
war and boots and shoes 84%. 

Along with the decline in commod 
ity prices, is to be taken the fact that 
interest rates failed to show any se- 
vere advance during the year in spite 
of the large extension of bank credit, 
both in commercial loans and loans 
secured by stocks and bonds (see Fig. 
6). The 
future, 


greater 
together 


certainty of the 


with the large 


supply of capital, has probably es- 
tablished a lower normal basis for dis- 
counting the future, which is reflected 
in the fact that the yield on high grade 
bonds in December was only 4.55% 
against 4.7% a year ago, and 5.02% 
at the peak in 1923. This has tended 
to increase the value of fixed incomes 
payable in gold. 

The strong points in the general 
situation at the end of the year are 
found in the sustained large volume 
of retail trade; the continued cau- 
tion shown in hand-to-mouth buying 
and low mercantile inventories; the 
fairly close adjustment between pro- 
duction and trade in most industries, 
indicating that over-production does 
not exist to a serious extent; the 
strong financial position of all the 
leading industrial concerns; and, last 
but not least, the absence of mone- 
tary stringency. 
sally true that any severe business re- 
cession is preceded by strained credit 
and high interest rates. At present, 
however, all classes of money rates 
Federal Re- 
serve ratio continues much above 
normal (see Fig. 6). 


The Weak Spots 
‘But certain dangers exist and it is 
the part of wisdom to consider them 
carefully. Outstanding is the low 
level to which farm prices have fallen. 
Unquestionably one of the weakest 
found in the fact that the 
purchasing power of farmers in 


It is almost univer- 


are moderate and the 


spots is 


large sections of the country, such as 
the South and the northwestern spring 
wheat territory, has been seriously im- 
paired. In much of the corn belt, too, 
the post-war readjustment is still in- 
complete and finds expression in bank 
failures and political discontent. 

In touching on purchasing power, the 
recent decline 
of factory laborers and in manufac- 
turers’ payrolls must also be noted. In 
December, employment fell to the low- 
est point since June, 1925, and with 
the exception of that month, is the 
lowest since December, 1924. Payrolls 
in December were the lowest since 
September, 1925, making due allow- 
ance for seasonal conditions. ‘The sit- 
uation has not become serious yet, but 
in view of the large volume of install- 
ment sales, it may fairly be called 
threatening. In any case, it is con- 
clusive evidence of the current reces- 
sion in industry. 

Of course the situation in the 
building and automobile industries 
will occur to everyone. The year 
ended with a little recovery in build- 
ing activity, but the fact remains that 
there has been a general decline 
throughout 1926 and further decline 
is probable in 1927. The automobile 
industry has suffered one of the 
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Fig. 2. GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—Textile Production (Com- 


posite)—Prepared by 
Dry Goods Sales 
averaze centered on 
Reserve Board). 
and jor 


middle 


Standard Statistics Co., 1921 = 100. 
Adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving 
month; 
Department Store Sales—Adjusted for normal growth 
seasonal variation, three-month moving average. 


W holesale 
average 192]-4 100 


(Federal 


Computed 


trend last six vears 100 (Federal Reserve Board). 


harpest slumps in years and in spite 


of the optimistic utterances of the 


manufacturers, it is practically cer 
tain that 1927 will not be 


year as that 


as good a 
which has just ended 
Certainly competition will be extreme- 
ly severe 

The progress European 
manutacturing industries, while it will 


help our exporters of raw materials, 


made by 


is bound to increase the competition 
experienced by manufacturers in this 
country who depend upon foreign 
markets to any considerable extent 

continued 
sagging in commodity prices. (an 
our producers continue to meet this 


Will 


the time not come before long when 


Finally, we note the 


condition by further economies ? 


profit margins will be so narrow that 
curtailment will be required and the 


existing wage rates become impos 


sible? No positive prediction is haz- 
arded, but it seems probable that com 
petition will be even more severe in 


1927 than in 1926 
(2) The Textile Industry in 1926 


With particular 
textile industry it may be said that 


reference to the 


1926 was little if any better than 1925 
in immediate results, but that the 
year was more constructive and fur- 
nishes hope for improvement in the 
future. lhe 


volume of production 


was not widely different from that in 


1925 Cotton consumption by the 
mills increased about 4%, and cotton 
spindle activity about 1% But wool 


consumption decreased 4%, and, while 
worsted spindles showed increased ac 
tivity, there was a material decline in 
woolen spindles. Silk deliveries re 


mained practically the same, while silk 







hus the year showed cotton gaining 
on the other textiles, as might be ex 
pected owing to the price situation. 

Profits in the textile industry were 
on the whole unsatisfactory. The 
general decline in prices increased the 
difficulties of the manufacturers I 
estimate that the iverage manutact- 
urer of cotton cloth should have done 
about as well in 1926 as in 1925, (see 
Fig. 4) the average manufacturer of 
woolen and worsted cloth should have 
done better (see Fig. 5), and the av- 
manufacturer of silk cloth 
doubtless made a poor showing. 

\s illustrated in the third chart, 


activity in the silk manufacturing in- 


erage 


dustry in 1926 showed a gain in nar- 
row looms and in deliveries to mills, 
but broad looms, spindles and employ 
ment in silk mills all averaged lower 
than in 1925, and there was an unusu 
ally sharp decline in deliveries in De 
cembet 

cotton manufact 
urers fell to a very low point in 1926, 
reaching bottom in July. Then fol 
lowed a little recovery and some fur 
ther decline as the year ended. Mar 
gins were lower at the end of the 
vear than 


lhe margins of 


at the beginning. On the 
other hand, the margin to be earned 
by converting a pound of wool into 
cloth improved 


appreciably between 


February and August, reaching a 


point at which fair profits might be 
made loward the end of the vear, 
however, conditions for wool manu 
facturers became somewhat less fav 
orable again. 

Wholesale dry goods sales slumped 
luring the middle months of the vear 


ind then recovered to about the same 
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Fic. 3. INDEXES OF ACTIVITY IN SILK MANUFACTURING—Deliverie: 
~ (heavy line). Bales, avg. 1921 = 100 (Silk Association), Monthly figure: 


are shown. 


Association ). 
Bureau of Labor Statistics). 
logarithmic scale 


tion is illustrated in the second chart 
in which the wholesale curve is ad- 
justed to eliminate the merely seasonal 
changes. The dollar New 
York cotton jobbers were smaller in 
1926 than in 1925, but of course al- 
must be made for lower 
prices, so that it is easily possible that 
the vardage sold was larger than in 
the preceding year. Wholesale ‘silk 
sales, however, slumped decidedly in 
1926, and, though there was some re 
covery in the fall, the year makes a 
rather poor showing. 

lhe total sales of department stores 
in December were 3.8% greater than 
the same month of 1925 (see Fig. 2). 
There was little increase in volume be- 
tween the two years, however, aside 
from the normal growth that is to 
be expected in any business. If al- 
lowance be made for such growth we 
find that there was a net gain in 1926 
ot only about 114%. 


sales of 


lowance 


The vear 1926 was a poor one for 
the holders of cotton and wool manu- 
facturers’ securities. The stocks of 
southern cotton mills held up well, 
but worked a little lower during the 
year; while those of New England 
mills fell decidedly and ended the 
vear near the low point (see Fig. 4). 
lhe wool manufacturers’ common 
stocks fell to the bottom about the mid- 
dle of the vear and then showed a 
little irregular recovery. My index 
was 67 in January, 46.7 in June, and 
49.8 in November (see Fig. 5). 


The Outlook for 1927 


(1) General Business 
In general my forecast for 1927 is 
that it will not be as good a year as 


1926 was. There are at present no 


(dotted line), three 
Broad looms, narrow looms, spindles, per cent. active to total 
Employment, number employed. 
All indexes in Fig. 3 are plotted on « 


months’ moving average as above 
(Silk 


Avg. 1923= 100 (U.S 


signs of any acute setback no1 
thing to indicate that business will 

to depression levels. There is a po: 
bility that favorable crop developm« 
will pull business up toward the e1 
But as nearly as we can now 
the signs are moderately unfavorable 
and, with a little seasonal recovery 
in the spring, the general trend is 
likely to be downward at least until 
the middle of the year. 

For one thing, 1926 ended on a de- 
cline, while the two preceding years 
It is notable that 
most of the basic industries, and not- 
ably the iron and steel industry, show 
a trend quite different from tl! 
the conclusion of years in the ascend- 
ing or prosperity phase of a business 
cycle. 

Again, most of the sensitive “ha 
rometers” forecast a decline. This is 
particularly true.of my P-V Line 
which has rather steadily declined dui 
ing the past year and has now fallen 
well below normal. 

A number of maladjustments exist 
which call for a remedy in the shape 
of some business recession.  }|*:: 


ended with a rise. 


lat 


prices, as already noted, are out of 
line. Manufacturers’ inventories are 
on the average very large, while at 
the same time unfilled orders are ex- 
Bank credit is 

in as liquid a position as is desirable. 


traordinarily low. 


It seems practically certain that the 


banks have too large a percentage of 
their assets in the shape of installment 
paper, real estate mortgages. d 


stocks and bonds, to be in a sate | 

tion. The ratio of loans and discounts 

to.net demand deposits is rather his 
The chief supports of prosperity in 


recent years have weakened materi 
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Fig, 4. COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES—Net Farn- 
ings in Cotton Cloth Industry—Computed from the cost of raw material, 
labor, fuel, etc., the price of finished goods and the volume of production 
(New York University, Bureau of Business Research). New Bedford Mill 
Stocks—Average price 25 New Bedford Cotton Mill Stocks (New Bedford 


Standard). 


Southern Mill Stocks—Average price 25 Southern Cotton 


Mill Stocks (R. S. Dickson & Co.). 


Building activity has fallen to lower 
levels and the automobile industry has 
slumped. The general level of im- 
ports is high in comparison with ex- 
ports and in general, competition from 
European manufacturers is increasing. 
[he decline in employment and pay- 
rolls in the last two months is de- 
cidedly threatening, and as a result 
the income of consumers is probably 
too low in comparison with the hypo- 
thetical total value of industrial out- 
put figured at current prices. 

\s already stated, however, there 
was no reason to expect any broad 
liquidation or severe recession. Pro- 
duction has in general been in fairly 
good adjustment with the distribution 
of goods, and money is in abundant 
supply. Caution prevails, and under 
such conditions rarely, if ever, does a 
severe depression develop. 


(2) The 1927 Textile Outlook 


The outlook for the textile industry 
seems fairly good and particularly so 
in the case of cotton manufacturing. 
It is probable that the textile industry 
will hold up better than the average 
of other basic industries. 

lo begin with, the price of textile 
materials has fallen to a point where 
here should be a freer market for 
textile products. In the second place, 
here are clear signs that the textile 

lustry is profiting by its recent years 

trouble and is becoming better or- 
ganized. The cotton and wool manu- 
turing industries at least appear to 
be on the way toward better knowl- 
edve of their statistics and their mar- 
kets. Such developments should grad- 
Vv get results. 

lhe cotton industry starts the new 

year in a much stronger position. 







The price factor is particularly favor- 
able. The raw material is abundant 
and cheap, while at the same time, 
stocks of the finished product are low. 
Of course, the recovery will be handi- 
capped by any general recession in 
business, but the prospects are for a 
greater improvement in cotton than in 
the average industry. 

The outlook for wool manufactur- 
ers is not quite so good as in the case 
of cotton. Unfortunately, raw wool 
and wool cloth are still relatively high 
in price. Moreover, the market for 
wool cloth is handicapped by the high 
labor costs of manufacturing clothing. 
If I am correct in my opinion that 
raw wool will work lower in price, 
however, the industry will show im- 
provement later in the year. 

The silk industry is still in process 
of liquidating the excesses of 1925 
and in adjusting itself to a declining 
level of prices for its raw material. 
For these reasons business is not likely 
to be very satisfactory during the first 
half of the vear, but at the present 
writing it seems probable that im- 
provement will appear after that. 
Price Trends and Their Significance 

It will be noted that 1926 was the 
first year in a long while in which 
all textile materials declined in price 
(see Fig. 1). Cotton made the sharp- 


est decline, falling about 39% be 
tween January and December. Silk 
came next with a decline of over 


18%. Wool fell the least, being less 
than 18% lower in December than in 
January. The general decline in com 
modity prices was only about 6%. 
Cotton reached its peak toward the 
end of 1923. The price was then 
far too high and as a result consump 
tion was discouraged and production 
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Fig. 5. WOOL MANUFACTURING EARNINGS AND WOOL MILLE COM- 
VON STOCKS—Net earnings in Wool Cloth Industry—Computation in 
the same manner as the earnings in cotton cloth industry in Fig. 4. Wool 
Vill Common Stocks—Average of American Woolen Co.. Common 
and Arlington Mills Stocks. 
encouraged lwo large crops Came relationship between the tv in a 
in succession and now cotton has word, silk (as to price) has lost its 
fallen so that it is the lowest of the place in the sun, and the recent 


three major textile materials. 

Wool reached its peak a year latet 
1924. It 
1 in price, with the 
result that consumption was discour- 
aged and production encouraged. The 
world production of wool has come 


than cotton, at the end of 
| 


was then too hig 


back to normal, while loom activity 
country has fallen to low 
Wool is still the highest of 
the textiles and no large expansion 
in the industry is to be expected until 
the price situation is corrected. 
Silk, after the slump in 1924, slowly 


in this 
levels. 


gained in price until early 1926. In 
1925 it was the cheapest of the raw 
materials, being below the usual re- 
lation level of 
modity prices as well as to the other 
textile materials. This 
a high level of consumption 
the end of 1925. But 
part of last year silk 
the general level and nearly 
up to the level of cotton. At the end 
of 1926 they were much higher than 
cotton prices, judged by the normal 


How “Analyst” 


Cotton Prices 
Raw Cotton Prices: The 


to the general com- 
encouraged 
toward 
in the early 
prices went 


above 


\nalyst 
held a consistently bearish position on 
raw cotton from February until Octo 
ber. Seventeen cent cotton, with 15¢ 
a_ later 
\ugust 


possibility, was forecast in 


when spot cotton was near 
9c, and when there was much talk 
More striking than 
the drop, was the 
October, 


was 12.70c, that it was at the boitom 


4 


of a further rise 
the prediction of 
Co tte mn 


prediction in when 





troubles of the silk manutacturers 
are, in part, due to this fact 
that | 


price chart 


This is the way nterpret 


the accompanying ( Fig 


1) and I believe that textile manu 


facturers will do well to study the 


chart and observe that the relative 
price levels of their materials go far 
toward explaining the conditions in 
their respective industries 

Probably — the 


encouraging 


most 


point concerning these industries is 
the fact that textile materials are now 
reasonable in their relation to the gen 
eral level of commodity prices, even 
wool not being much above that level. 
This will help the sales of textiles 
although labor costs will continue to 
be a handicap. The outlook is for 
greater stability in the textile indus 
tries. Cotton prices are likely to be 
more stable than in any recent year. 
Wool is likely to settle gradually to 
somewhat lower levels, but no sharp 
break is in prospect. Much the same 


said of silk. 


Forecast 1926 


and would recover to about I4c in 
the New York spot market \t the 
present writing spot cotton ts 13.70¢. 

Cotton Yarn and Gray Goods: 
lower prices 


may be 


yarn were predicted 
until July, when firmness was noted. 
Lower yarn prices ‘have been fore 
cast since early October. As in yarns, 
a bearish position towards gray goods 
was maintained to July, and 
after September. During the 
uncertain period of August and Sep 
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textile industry, and particularly of its cotton 





A Growing Industry 

7 new mill construction carried out 

during 1926 showed a reduction from the 
average of recent years, but this was to be 
expected in view of the depression in many 
branches of the textile industry. Records com- 
piled by Trextite Wortwpb show that the average 
number of new mills is normally about 250 per 
year. During 1926, there were 178 new mills 
established. Details of these projects will be 
found in the report of mill construction, pub- 
lished in this issue, together with details of 
numerous enlargements and improvements that 
were carried out at older plants. 

So much emphasis has been placed on the 
depression in the textile industry that it will be 
a surprise to some to learn that new mill con- 
struction last year was carried on at only 30% 
reduction from the average rate for the last 
ten years. The explanation, of course, is found 
in the wide diversification of textile manufac- 
turing. There are so many branches of the 
industry, supplying products for such a multi- 
tude of uses, that the demand for goods is 
bound to be heavy in some lines if people are 
to be clothed, houses furnished, or the activ- 
ities in other manufacturing industries are to 
be carried on. For there is hardly an important 
industry that does not require textiles of some 
kind tor its products or its operations. 

Mills moving to more favorable locations 
account for an important part of the new mill 
construction, as would be expected, but it is 
easy to overestimate the proportion of the total 
which they represent lhe greater part of 
the new construction has been for new mills, 
scattered from New England to the Pacific 


Coast, that are equipped to make lines in which 
there is no overproduction, and represent a 
normal growth of the textile industry. A 


more active period ot constructi4on is predicted 
for 1927, and undoubtedly the record for 1926 
will be surpassed by a good margin. 


* 
Industry Needs No Curb-Bit 
A LLL. great industries have, and must have, a 
potential productive capacity capable of 
filling maximum consuming demands. Most of 
our leading industries, as a result of the ab 
normal stimulus of World War and 1919-20 
boom conditions, have a potential capacity far 
in excess Of normal consuming demands, and 
the texti'e industry 1s one of these 
Potential industrial productive capacity is 
the product of these major factors: Equipment, 
labor and time. With all three factors in 
excess of normal requirements, an approxi 


mate balance between production and consump- 
tion is possible only during periods of ab- 
norma! demand, and inevitably is quickly fol- 
lowed by the other extreme. \t all other 
times, because of the inhibitions of the Sher 
man and Clayton laws, and lack of cooperative 
contr a highly unbalanced condition must 
rhe ! 


exist re latter is the normal status of the 
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section. 

It requires only casual study of equipment, 
production, consumption and labor statistics to 
demonstrate that it is not excess machine 
equipment that is responsible for the high po- 
tential productive capacity of the cotton and 
wool industry, and their normally unbalanced 
condition, but that it is directly traceable to 
extreme flexibility in hours of operation of 
their equipment and a normally sufficient labor 
supply. 

It is apparent that in the case of the cotton 
industry this flexibility is sectional and not 
general because of differences in State labor 
laws, and that in the case of the wool industry 
it is general because of the usual employment 
of male labor for both day and night work. 
The potential capacity of these industries is not 
a certain number of spindles and looms oper- 
ated upon a single shift basis, but something 
approximating more closely to double that 
number of spindles and looms, because of pos- 
sible double or triple shift operation. 

From the resultant unbalanced condition of 
industry, the unnecessarily average high costs, 
and the capital and employment losses, the 
public suffers almost as much as do the stock- 
holders and the employes of the mills, but the 
public has enacted the Sherman and the Clay- 
ton acts to perpetuate its losses, and as long 
as they insist upon this participation in the 
avoidable waste of industry just so long will 
it be difficult for industry to develop and 
apply other remedies—difficult, but not im- 
possible. 

The logical and permanent solution of the 
problem is to be found through cooperative 
action of industry under capable leadership and 
such control as would be possible if the Sher- 
man and Clayton acts were amended along the 
lines of similar British legislation, thus 
a'lowing concerted curtailment of production, 
open-price associations and certain other co- 
operative action now “in restraint of trade.” 
National labor laws of a class or sectional 
character, with their accompanying bureau- 
cratic interference with industry, are not needed 
or desirable, and cannot solve the problem. Let 
Congress remove the curb-bit from industry 
and industry will solve its problems with equal 
benefit to the public and itself. 


x * * 


Relatively High-Priced Cotton 

a weather and growing condi- 

tions, and prospective yield of the next 
cotten crop, with probable consumption and 
carry-over of the current crop, are factors that 
will exert greatest influence upon the trend of 
futures prices and attract greatest trade interest 
during the balance of this season, but for 
those manufacturers who require the longer 
staples and higher grades of good-character 
cotton the factors mentioned are of secondary 
importance to the available supply and prices 
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We Believe 
In the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 


of these particular selections, and their prix 
are relatively high and their supply appears 
be relatively small. 

There are two features of the status of t 
latter class of cottons that are deserving 
emphasis: One is that their prices are re! 
tively so much higher than those of futw 
and the short, low grade staples that buyers 
combed and fine-count yarns and cloths mu-: 
not expect to purchase on a basis of futu 
prices; the other is that such relatively hi 
prices are reasonably certain to encoura, 
maintainance or increase of acreage of su 
cottons and a possible decline in premiums ne» 
season to a basis more nearly proportional | 
that of futures. There will be further e: 
couragement for p'anters of premium a: 
extra staple domestic cottons if the Egyptia: 
Government’s efforts to reduce acreage gi 


promise of success. 
* * + 


Learning From Other Industries 
CRITICISM of the textile industry 1s 
that it has not paid enough attention 

developments in other major industries. Pro, 
ress in electricity, chemistry, power generation, 
merchandising, and general business policies 
are too often considered by textile executives 
to be interesting but of no immediate valu: 
It is well to recognize that textile manufactu: 
ing is a combination of mechanical, electrical, 
chemical, and other branches of engineerin; 
and that profitable mill operations depend 
some extent upon making use of improvement- 
in all these sciences as early as possible. | 
general business policies and merchandisi: 


methods there are common factors that affect 
all industries. A better appreciation of the- 
facts is apparent, and events of the last yea 
indicate that the textile industry has broadene 
its horizon to take in developments in oth« 
lines. * 2 ‘ 

Aids in Merchandising 
EALIZATION that upon improvement 
in distribution and merchandising depend- 

much of the solution of current prob'ems 
the textile trade is growing more and mot 
general. That economic wastes are not co! 
fined to the manufacturing end of the indust: 
is leading both producers and merchants to 
give increasing study to the details of market 
ing textile products. A steady evolution 
going on in this important branch, though on 
occasionally do evidences of this developme: 
come to the surface. 

Detailed and comprehensive know'edge 
the basic facts and influences which are at t! 
root of all merchandising practices are recog 
nized as essential but only recently has ai 
concerted move been made to extend t! 
knowledge and to develop facts in relation 
new merchandising methods. In both the c 
ton and wool manufacturing industries 
ground work has been laid for the comp! 
tion and dissemination of statistics which w 
give the manufacturer and the merchant 
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more accurate idea of the industry, of its 
trends, possibilities and pitfalls. With universal 
cooperation on the part of those whose inter- 
ests it is designed to serve, these data should 
prove of ever-increasing economic value, 
especially if they are interpreted scientifically 
and understandingly. 

In the distribution of merchandise much de- 
pends upon a proper understanding of the 
potential buying capacity of specific markets. 
Only with such detailed knowledge can the mer- 
chant decide whether he is utilizing properly 
lis sales force, giving warranted attention to 
centers that can be expanded and eliminating 
waste energy on other centers that will not 
pay for the expense and effort spent. 

It is a matter for congratulation that in one 
section of the industry an economic survey is 
proposed, with the idea of determining many 
of these elements and translating them into 
terms of service for the manufacturer and the 
seller. Such a survey is to be based on centers 
of population, sources of wealth and econom- 
ical transportation facilities, which factors can 
be used to form boundaries for areas wherein 
merchandise can be profitably and efficiently 
distributed. With such area determined it 
would be possible to select the logical distrib- 
utor or distributors in that section. This 
would tie up with certain recent deve!opments 
in merchandising plans which have for their 
basis a better control of product, with the 
wholesaler acting in the role of a direct agent 
for the manufacturer or the selling house. 

The reasonableness and efficiency of such a 
survey seem absolutely sound and its extension 
as an industry-wide undertaking, with the 
possib'e cooperation of the Government, would 
appear one of the most profitable things that 
could be undertaken. 


* * * 


Hope for Export Growth 

“JTS HE only cause for satisfaction in con- 
nection with the export trade in textiles 
for the year 1920 is that the declines from the 
previous year have been comparatively insig- 
uficant. The record of statistics for the 
winter months, just available, shows the un- 
doubted influence of a declining market prac- 
tically throughout the year, upon foreign buy- 
ers. Lack of incentive to purchase in the 
export field has been just as potent as in the 
domestic market. The falling off indicated 
does not necessarily reflect decreased purchas- 
ing power in foreign countries nor shou!d it 

be discouraging as an augury of the future. 
lt will be surprising if a marked change is 
not witnessed in textile exports for the current 
year. Not only does the low basis of cost 
ike for increased demand for American tex- 
ties, especially cotton manufactures, but it 
provides a basis of more successful competition 
with foreign producers. Already the effect of 
s condition has been noted and prophecy of 
Stcady improvement seems entire!y justified. 
Of course, there are certain markets which 
nay be regarded as permanently lost to Amer- 
ican manufacturers, or at least they will be 
negligible factors as long as present internal 
€ onomic conditions prevail. China forms a 
concrete illustration of this statement. In this 
ail other countries the growth of native 
minufacturing is another feature which must 
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progressively interfere with American exports. 
Development of the industry in many quarters 
of the globe is a matter for earnest considera- 
tion by those who cater particularly to export 
demand. This growth in certain quarters may 
mean the economic necessity of withdrawing 
from competition for specific markets as the 
ability of native manufacturers to supply local 
demand increases. 

An increasing tendency to deal direct in the 
export trade instead of using the broker or the 
export house as a business medium has been 
a feature of importance during the year and is 
likely to be an increasing factor as time goes 
on. Establishment of a foothold and enhance- 
ment of reputations in individual markets 
mean detail and expense but both features 
will be minimized with experience and educa- 
tion, on the basis that this is the more eco- 
nomic, scientific and efficient method. 

With the need of new outlets for cotton 
goods recognized as of prime importance in 
any program for the bettering of the industry, 
the cultivation of export trade forms a most 
conspicuous feature. Progress of the industry 
can be decidedly facilitated as the development 
of these business channels are expanded and 
made permanent. 


* * * 


A Healthy Rayon Trend 


ROM the standpoint of market interest, 

the 20% increase in domestic rayon pro- 
duction in 1926 was overshadowed by the 
double-barreled price reduction which jolted 
the trade out of its two-and-a-half vear rut 
of stability. 

It is unfortunately true that such upheavals 
cannot fail to have a temporarily unsettling 
influence on business, and consequently 1926 
appears in retrospect to the producers as a 
difficult and trying period. 
development was inevitable. 


However such a 
The conversion, 
within six years, of a market situation where 
9,000,000 Ibs. were produced in a year, practi- 
cally by one manufacturer, into one where over 
62,000,000 Ibs. were made by several strong 
firms, means naturally a radical change. Large 
scale production results in lower costs; and 
competition helps on the good work. 

The November cut has brought prices to a 
level which does not permit of excessively 
large profits. Consequently, while there may 
be further reductions, it is not likely that they 
will be sharp ones—especially so far as the near 
future is concerned. Any drastic lowering of 
costs must now come from fundamental de- 
velopments in manufacturing technique. 

This leads up to a consideration of one of 
the most important phases of the rayon price 
situation. It is the fear of many that lessened 
profit margins will result in decreased expendi- 
ture for research—and will consequently re- 
tard advancement in the art. 

On casual examination, such an argument 
may not appear unsound. However it does 
not take into consideration the impetus which 
competition necessarily imparts to research 
activities. The individual producers find them- 
selves facing an increasingly keen struggle for 
supremacy—and participation in this struggle 
involves unceasing effort in the development 
of new and better types of synthetic fibers. 


Furthermore, the industry is today com- 
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posed mainly of large and substantial units. 
The half-baked rayon promotion schemes en- 
gendered by the fever of recent years have 
succumbed to the sting of profit-shrinkage. 
The gold mine days are over; and prospectors 
are moving on to stake out more promising 
claims elsewhere. 

Those who remain have earned their right 
to existence and it should be possible to 
count upon their continued effort along re- 
search lines—not from any philanthropic or 
purely scientific impulse byt because the new 
market condition demands it. 

From every angle, the recent trend in the 
rayon market, while temporarily disconcerting, 
must be regarded as an entirely healthy one. 


* * * 


Studying Plant Conditions 
costs is the manufacturing 


ty UTTING is 
theme that has received most of the atten- 


tion of textile mill executives during the last 
year. More investigations, searching and re- 
searching, into processes and management 
procedures is going on than ever before. As 
a result, there is less operating on the basis 
of personal opinion and more on the basis of 
facts obtained by study of internal plant con- 
ditions. This is one of the most important 
developments in manufacturing technique of 
the last year. 

The work being done is simply a selt-con- 
tained program on the part of individual mills 
to investigate and learn the facts about such 
variables as raw materials, machine organiza- 
tions and_ settings, temperatures, atmos- 
pheric conditions, and personnel, in order to 
secure freedom from haphazard operating 
conditions and to reduce costs. Immediate re- 
turns are obtained in eliminating the carrying 
out of processes, or the operating of machines 
at something less than their best efficiency, in 
order to overcome defects that should have 
been eliminated at an earlier process. This 
insures smooth operation with more and better 
production, and a lessening of the problems of 
management. It makes possible the scrapping 
of past customs and standards, and uncovers 
improvements in organization and methods. 

There is no need of going to any great ex- 
pense in such a self-contained program of 
plant study. The work can be made to pay for 
itself as it goes along. One man _ working 
directly under the mill superintendent or agent 
can accomplish results out of all proportion to 
the expense invoived, by studying the problems 
of each department, working out improve- 
ments on machinery or methods, and checking 
up individual machines and their products. The 
cost department and mechanical department are 
drawn upon freely for assistance, and builders 
of machinery gladly give their facilities for 
working out ideas and performing experiments. 

This development is not organized pure 
science research, but it can easily prove to be 
the foundation of such cooperative effort when 
undertaken by The Cotton-Textile Institute or 
other organizations. In the meantime it is 
placing operations on a controlled basis and 
making possible the best use of materials, 


equipment, and working schedules. 








International Wool Statistics in Sight 


International Institute of Agriculture at Rome Willing to Assume Responsibility and Has Made Progress in Secur- 
ing Cooperation of Governments and Trade Associations—Serious Difficulties 


11H its customary toresight 
and talent as regards pub 


¢ requirements, the United 
States Department « \erl 
ilture ir som@ time past, real 
red the advantages to be gained from 
ccurate and complete Wool statistics 


production, stocks and consump 


tion, tor the important countries of 
e world 

Rather more than a vear ago, the 
Department communicated on thi 


ubject with the International Insti 
tute of Agriculture in Rome suggest 
ing that the Institute should give 
prominence to wool, among the prod 
ucts dealt with in its current publi 
cations, and should endeavor to obtain 
trustworthy statistics covering the 
whole ground ot international trade 
in wool. It had, for some time, been 
considered at the Institute that such 
an enterprise was one that should be 
undertaken, and the Department’s 


uggestion was cordially accepted 


Of Public and Trade Interest 

It must be fairly obvious that it is 
for the benefit of the world at large 
to acquire accurate knowledge as to 
supply of any important article of in- 
dustry; precision, when attainable, is 


really the keystone of satisfactory 
trading and accurate figures dealing 
with wool production, stocks and con 
sumption should form the basis of 
sound economy, not only for the 
farmer and manufacturer, but also for 
the consumet Inadequate data are 
to mislead those interested, but 


it mav be that the consumer, in the 


hable 


long run, has to make good most ot 
the waste of money caused by price 
fluctuations engendered in absence ot 
correct information. It is, therefore, 
only needtul to recall the fact of the 
absolute importance of such a staple 
article as wool, in order to see that 
the general public undoubtedly has a 
really serious interest in the question 
of accurate wool statistics, though the 
public interest may be accounted as 
less urgent than that of the grower 
and the manufacturer. 

With the suggestion from Wash 
ington, the Institute took the field and 
laid the question in its entirety be 
fore those Governments which are 
most deeply interested in the wool 
production. From one and all the re 


plies were favorable to the 


project 
European manufacturers’ associations 
ipproached, also expressed 
lemselves as generally in agreement, 


ind some attirmed their willingness to 


cooperate 
Institute the Logical Collector 
That the United states Department 
ght in consulting the Interna 


tional Institute of As | 


eae 

gricuiture may be 
emphasized bv the fact that the In 
stitute is in direct relations with 72 


Governments, or practically all the 


world. and is 
(140) 


thus in a unique position 











to be Overcome 


No Early Initiation Probable 


By John Hubback 


Technical Adviser to International Institute of 


d lori dture 


World-wide recognition of the deplorable inadequateness of 
international statistics of wool production, stocks and con- 
sumption, and of the need of the world industry for such 
information, were emphasized as never before by the con- 
troversial articles on world wool stocks written by Sir Arthur 
Goldfinch and William Goldman and published by Textile 
World two years ago. Following their disclosures the editors 


suggested the desirability of the International Institute of 


Agriculture’s undertaking the collection and dissemination of 
world statistics, which suggestion was heartily seconded by 
Sir Arthur and Mr. Goldman. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture also urged the Institute to undertake the work. 
Following approval of the Institute's General Assembly of 


Delegates last 


{pril an invitation was addressed to Govern- 


ments and associations to cooperate in the collection of wool 
statistics and since then the Institute has made encouraging 
progress. That our readers might have definite knowledge oj} 
what are the Institute's plans the editors, through the courtesy 


of General Secretary Dragone of 


the Institute, are able to 


present the report of John Hubback, honorary technical 
adviser to the Institute and formerly a member of its active 


staff. 


In forwarding Mr. Hubback’s article General Secretary 
Dragone wrote as follows: “It is a matter of much satisfaction 
to know that your journal is working in aid of the Institute's 
efforts to carry through the enterprise of dealing adequately 


with wool statistics.” 





for collection of any statistics concern 
It is true, 
that, for wool, the number of countries 


ing agricultural products. 


ot primary importance, whether as 


producers or as industrial centers, is 
only a limited one, but when the statis 
tical service 1s once organized in coun 
tries of the first rank, doubtless there 
will be subsidiary figures,capable of in- 
corporation into the world wool sta 
tistics, obtainable from other Govern 
ments. For the moment, however, the 
etiorts of the Institute are concen 
trated on the attainment of complete 
data from the principal countries. The 
subject of collection of these data was 
thoroughly discussed at the General 
\ssembly of delegates from all coun 
tries, held at the Institute last April, 
with unanimous approval of an invi- 
tation to the Governments and wool 
associations to take steps for collec 
tion of the data of production, trade, 
stocks and consumption, which the In 
stitute is to bring together, coordi- 
nate and publish 
Endorsement of Project 

In October last, the International 

Wool 


pressed upon the various Associations 


Conference, held at Turin, 


the necessity of accurate statistics, 
particularly of those concerning stocks 
International 
Institute of Agriculture was invited to 


\t this Conference the 


send a representative, and due note 
tf a Government proposal to consti 


tute the Institute as the centre for 
assembling and distributing wool sta 
tistics was registered, for considera 
tion by the proper authorities. 


At the British Imperial Conference 
in’. London, during November last, 
wool statistics were the subject of a 
special report, insisting on the same 
necessity for uniform, trustworthy and 
comprehensive international statistics 
relating to production, stocks and con- 
sumption of wool. It was recom 
mended that the necessary steps should 
be taken to ensure international agree 
ment on this subject. It was also 
decided that the cooperation of all 
countries materially interested, either 
as producers or manufacturers, must 
be secured, since British undertakings 
would be placed at a disadvantage, if 
none but 
published. 


Imperial statistics were 
Obstacles to be Overcome 
With this pronouncement of the 
Governments of Great 
the Dominions 


Britain and 
interested, we ap 
proached the region of difficulties, ap 
parently not insuperable, as regards 
carrying out the proposals so conclu 
sively endorsed, primarily by these 
Governments, as represented at the 
Imperial Conference, secondarily by 
the International Wool Conference, 
of Turin, and lastly, by the General 
\ssembly of Delegates at the Insti 
tute These difficulties are, at the 
moment, two-fold: In the first place, 
the cooperation of the important wool 
producing and wool manutacturing 
countries has to be secured, as indi 
cated by the British Imperial Con 
ference. This co-operation is a mat 
ter of persuasion and the Institute, 
with its world-wide correspondence, 


possibly by a specially summoned cor 
ference, can be of material aid 
effecting it; there is, however, m 
reason for expecting any refusal 
the part of the Governments mate 
rially interested. 

The second obstacle lies in the wm 
willingness, expressed at the Turi 
Conterence, of a number of manutac 
turers to divulge their position as t 
stocks on hand, although the associa 


. tions to which they belong were some 


what insistent on the necessity 
obtaining the totals, including those o1 
every manufacturer. This appears 
be a matter that should be left to the 
associations, in the hope that they wil 
adopt measures which would secure 
privacy for the data from any give 
establishment, leaving only the ag 
gregate to be made known. [i th 
area whence this aggregate is col 
lected can be made sufficiently wid 
objections on the part of individual 
or groups might be neutralized. 


No Individual Disclosure 


It is quite natural that fears 
publicity should weigh on busines 
men, if the location of existing stock 
of wool were in any way identifiable 
The plan for collection, propounde: 
by the field secretary of the America 
manufacturers, and calling for the 
use of key numbers and the tabulatins 
machine in dealing with figures 01 
stocks appears to provide 
requisite submergence of 


fer the 
individual 
returns. The plan adopted by the 
United States Department of Con 
merce, whereby all cotton in consum 
ing establishments is totalled in 
single aggregate, might suffice fo 
wool as regards stocks in manutac 
turers’ hands. Each country 
thus furnsh one total of these stocks 

Stocks in manufacturers’ hands, 
however, do not by themselves give 
any accurate indication of the total 
quantity of wool available at a given 
date. They are. of course, a highly 
important item, but have to be taken 
in conjunction with figures of clips 
and of the outward movement from 
prepara 
tory to export, including also all quan 
tities not vet delivered to manufac 
turers. The tabulation of all such 
data, together with those of exporta 
tion and manufacturers’ stocks, all fall 
naturally within the scope of the In 
ternational Institute of Agriculture 


would 


farms and other locations, 


The Institute’s Advantages 

It is well to emphasize the fact 
that the Institute appears to be th 
organism best adapted for develoj 
ment of the work of concentratins 
and coordinating wool statistics, 1 
only on the technical side, already 
operation for collection, elaboratio 
and diffusion of statistical informa 
tion. but also. and perhaps mor 

(Continued on page 259 
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Progress on Wool Standardization 


New International Grades for Wool and Tops Given Generally Favorable Reception 


Eliminated—Utilized Most Extensively by Growers and Spinners 


results have 
attended the standardization 
s. of wool and top. The first 
step in improving methods 
nd practices of marketing throughout 


At last 


e industry is provided with a defi- 


OST favorable 


e industry has been taken. 


te and acceptable grade standard. 
rogressive members of the industry 
enizant of the benefits to be de 
ved, have turned eagerly to and are 
iking practical use of the standard- 
A genuine 
d sincere effort is being made by a 
the manufacturers to 
qualities according to 


ed wool and top grades. 


ijority. of 
culate their 
e official standards. There are very 
who are indifferent to wool 
andardization. This 
t due to a stubborn 
mainly due to the fact that the pur 


xy object was misunderstood. 


WwW now 
difference is 
resistance. It 


se ( 


Improving Distribution Methods 
In the establishment and 
p grades we find in addition several 
portant achievements. The stand 
rdization of wool and top grades has 
wided the bedrock upon which im 
roved for distribution of 
and its products may be 

the and 
obably the first to receive the atten 
of the industry is an 
rganized effort to tabulate sales and 
This 


of wool 


methods 
raw wool 
ult. One of important 
entire 


es pt ices 


for worsted varns. 


epresents a very marked develop 
‘nt, and with the genuine support 
| cooperation of the spinners it 


uld accomplish much in the way 
providing intelligent quotations and 
erings according to — standard 
and thereby provide an excel 
In this 


mpilation of vital market news the 


ides 


nt basis for comparability. 





Important Uses to Which They May Be Put 


By George T. Willingmyre 


Specialist in Wool Marketing and Sta 


idardization, Burea , j 


Economics, U. S. Dept. of Ag iis 


Now that the new international standards for wool and tops 
are available and have been distributed widely, increasing 
interest is being shown by the trade in their possible and prob- 
able advantageous utilization. 

Believing that the men most responsible jor the develop- 
ment of these grades and the correlation of United States and 
British qualities and terms should be able to visualize the out- 


look most adequately, the editors asked George T. Willingmyre, 
who was the father of this movement and the representative of 


the Department of 


{griculture, and 


Varland Hobbs, 


who 


collaborated with Mr. Willingmyre and represented the manu- 
facturers’ Joint Committee on Research and Standardization, 
to give the trade the benefit of their opinions. and to them we 
are indebted for the accompanying classifying articles. 


need for a common language whereby 
the quality of wool or its 
could be accurately 
compared by those 


products 
determined and 
cooperating is 
addi 


tion it has supplied a basis for more 


again forcibly emphasized. In 


accurate price comparisons 
Adjusting Quality Disputes 
Misunderstandings and annoyances 
are less likely to occur since grades 
have been clearly defined and stand 
ardized. <A clear understanding of all 
conditions and 
into the terms of a 
to prevent 


factors which enter 


transaction tends 
disputes fr a 


arises official standard grades provide 


lispute 


a basis for a mutually satisfactory 


and speedy adjustment. It is the little 


differences of opinion, among. the 


members of the trade with respect to 


qualities, so peculiar to wool men 


that make for some of our 
Now 


trade mis 


understandings these little dit 





Terences can be 
embarrassment to either party by the 
principals involved 


There have been too many cases ot 


cancellation in the past 


these were based on the complaint 


] 


that the delivery was not up qua 


itv, and probably it was not according 


to the buyer’s ideas. If questionable 
deliveries can be che ked and a means 
Tol settling these cases by arbitration 
or otherwise the numbet ot cancella 


tions for this reason w 
} 


gradually 
diminis 

he means tor determining quality 
have been prepared in the form of 


official standard sets containing the 
I 


actual specimens of the wool and wool 
top grades, and may be obtained fro1 
the Department of Agriculture and 
used in a practical way in field, office 


or mill 


Misunderstandings as to Objective Largely 
Some of the More 


Words of dissatisfaction are 
stantly arising trom the various qu 
ers ¢ e industry that condity 

e 7 right Something ust 

ne t ike the Dusiness 
stable: the dull and busv periods w 
consequent rapid slumps and _ pri 

lvances must be preventer nd the 
( ves evened up the inutacturing 

stribution and price curve’ peak 
must be leveled off so e curve 

l ore oot \ ly thie \ 1 | 
\ it the le eally need ind u 

ive to conduct a satisfactory busi 


ness, is a price distribution and 


facturing curve that can be _ relied 
upon and which indicates evenness 
ind gives confidence \nv intorma 
tion or means that will clarity the 
situation nad_ thereby Increase con 
tide Ice s to be desired 

Our whole method of distribution 


is wrong according to some members 


of the industry, but it must be remem 
| 


] +} t hy at} h 1 leve 
bered iat this method has been deve 


oped to present stage by force ot 
necessity If there is to be an im 
provement in the distribution prac 
tices the members of the industry are 
provided with a foundation in the 
official standards for wool and_ top 


with which to build the new structure 


or improve the present system 


Advantages of Futures Market 


\ futures market for wool and its 
products has often been considered 
but it has been laughed to scorn and 
is usually the subject of ridicule by 
those who are contented with the 
present system of distribution. Those 
who ire forced ‘to take orders for 


partly or finished materials for deliy 


ery months to come conside1 that 
they would benefit from a system 
vhich provides for purchasing raw 
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terial for deferred delivery and 
thereb verimng on orders booked 
I u i system growers, dealers 
and manufacturers may sell or buy at 


T1 e t 


hroughout the year for 


extending ove! i 


period Ol 


often are forced to 


» at what they con 


der an inopportune time. <A tuture 


: 
ange properly managed 
nd provided with 


and finance 


facilities to store 


would allow growers to 


sold 


indicate when the wool should be 


tor delivery 


| 1s e opinion Of some that a 


future trading market provides an 


opportunity to1 speculation and pet 


haps it does liowever, this can be 


controlled f the transactions are 


subject to strict rules which prevent 


the transfer of options and _ buys 
When future sales for future delivery 
are made either of wool, top or yarn 


the delivery and acceptance of the 
goods thus purchased should be made 
compulsory. 


While the 


United 


wool industry in the 


State adjusting conditions 
considet 


given to the 


and practices to standards, 
being 


principles of wool 


able attention 1 
standardization in 


] 


eading wool producing and con 


Foreign Organizations Interested 


Set yT Voo ind Wool | 
1 | t ) 1 he po ¢ 
t t il tio 
( x il " 
¢ | t t 
t c ui rie 
i corre 1 
; le ‘ ; 
( = United Sta 
i { Dp il 
t t I 1 lt il ) 7 
e 1 te md t 
1 . 
( ¢ ited ' 
al ‘ ( ) ( t 
YT rite i ‘ t el 
by five countries and &> t the 
exports entering nto internatiol il 
trade originate in five countrie t 
] eins ] 
does not seem a difficult task to 


ecure a uniform opinion with regard 


to grade description It is probable 
this unity of 


wool grades will develop in due time 


opinion with regard to 


International Wool Statistics 

One of the outstanding features 
attention of the 
world and on which all eves seemed 


receiving the wool 


to be focused is the question of inte 
national wool statistics of stocks and 
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consumption. For these figures to be 
of the greatest commercial value, the 
reports must be made and issued on 
definite grades. The numerical grades 
which are officially recognized in this 
by the 
British trade provide a classification 


country and used generally 
or grade for every kind of wool pro 
duced in the five important countries 
referred to, and likewise this classi- 
fication will serve for wools used in 
or imported into these five important 
countries with a possible addition of 


i classification for carpet wool. 


Other Important Uses of Standards 

Meanwhile the work of educating 
out wool 
official 


ward 


producers in the use of 
grades is rapidly for- 


(;sreat progress has been made 


rong 


by our wool producers in many ways 
during recent vears One of the most 
notable is the attention that is being 
given to quality of wool produced. 

It was quite common some years 
ago to receive numerous communica 
tions asking for the price of wool 
Inquiries of this sort are seldom re 
ceived now. Inquiries received are 
for the price of a particular grade of 
wool which indicates without a doubt 
that producers realize the importance 
of gaining knowledge of wool as to 


quality, and have learned that wools 


of various qualities do not always 
ive corresponding values 
In most of the agricultural colleges 


nd universities throughout the 


coun 
trv the official wool standards are 
used as a basis for teaching the sub 
ject of wool to the tudents. In 
tcl} ) he ¢ r actical 
mn ) € mca ) standards 
c Ise { e State Count 
u t untry 
a mstration e give n erading 
Wool grading chools are conducted 
rr ti purpose icquainting the 
ytessor ind teachers in the agri 
ultural universities a to the stand 
erade and the proper use of the 
é oO othicta st indards hese 
rrkers in turn hold grading schools 


throughout thei 


respective states and 


thereby disseminate the information 


and knowledge gained among the 


producers. County agricultural agents 
rendered a vaduable service in 
this connection and this important 
work will be continued in the more 
important wool producing counties of 


the country. 


have 


Sets of Standards Now Available 

One of the chief difficulties in the 
work has been to prepare sets for dis- 
tribution rapidly enough to keep pace 


eet 


with the orders received. The work 
of preparing the sets is being ex- 
pedited and orders will be filled for 
sets of the wool and wool top 
standards as promptly as_ possible. 
Communications requesting informa- 
tion concerning the standards are 
always welcome and we will gladly 
furnish to all who desire a copy of the 
announcement containing the declara- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
establishing the standards, a brief his- 
torical sketch of the promulgation of 


the standards and the letters of 


February 5, 1927 


approval of the work and standards 
from the leading wool manufacturing 
associations and the Bradford Cham 
ber of Commerce. 

I wish to pay a tribute for the mos 
valuable aid rendered in connecti 
with the establishment of the 
standards by Mr. Marland C. Hobb 
and Mr. Warren E. Emley who wer 
my co-workers and also members o 
the wool standardization committe 
which conferred and reached an 
agreement with the English authori- 
ties on these standards. 


The New Wool and Top Standards 





Their Chief Value Is in Providing a Basis of Comparison and 
an Intelligible Terminology 
By Marland Hobbs* 


N June 18 last the United States 

Department of Agriculture adopted 
or promulgated new standard grades 
for wool and tops. What is the rea- 
son for new standards; what is the 
basis of these standards and what are 
their advantages and possibilities ? 

Perhaps the best way to take up 
these points is to consider the dis- 
advantages of the previous standards, 
which were known, 
according to the old American 
terminology of fine, 


based, as is 


blood, 3, etc. 
while heartily in 
standardization 


lhe manufacturers, 


accord with (con- 
sidering it not only practicable but a 
tv) felt, 


necessi however, that grada 


tions by the American terminology 
vere too narrow to be satisfactory for 
ndustrial purposes. It is a matter of 
mly seven grades and between these 
grades there is a possibility of many 
1b-divisions 

| 


here is a great difference between 


tandardization oft wool and _ other 


tarm products, such as fruit, in the 


respect that the latter have no neces- 
tv tor standardization after they pass 
the first stage of conversion, but the 
necessity for standardization of wool 
is needed for tops, yarns, cloth and 
Wool must be 
sorted according to the articles into 
which it is to be manufactured and it 
would be impossible to restrict manu- 
facturing practice of those grades for 
which the American terminology is 


tor some garments. 


"Member Joint Committee on Research and 
Standardization of National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers and Nat 


ional Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Spinners. 
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Official Wool Standards of the United States 


used. Therefore, this system of grada- 
tion, which did not meet the require- 
ments of all departments of activity 
in which it must enter, could not 
obtain any sanction of authority. 
International Correlation Essential 
Furthermore, the larger part of the 
wool used in this country is imported 
at the present time and no system of 
standards can disregard the 60 per 
cent of the total consumption which is 
not grown in America, and which 
does not need, nor come under, the 
terms of commercial de- 
signation. The very foundation of 
standardization must take account of 
existing conditions in other than the 
American market. 
blood,” “36"" 
in the wool 
‘nited States. 
lo meet requirements, the 
manufacturers pointed out to the U.S 
Department of Agriculture that it wa 
only 


\merican 


Such terms as 


are utterly unknown 
trade outside of the 


+} 
wese 


necessary to refer to the 
verience of Great Britain (that co 
try in whose dominion very much the 
larger part of all the wool for cloth 
ing in the world is grown) to find a 
num- 
vers, beginning nominally with 8os 
and going down to 36s. This system 


system which grades wool by 





is sufficiently narrow, one which has 
something in keeping with the other 
wool growing countries of the world 
and one that is in 
industry today. 


common use in 


The Result of Correlation 
Unfortunately, there was no stand- 
ard in Great Britain. Under the 
authority of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, a committee consisting of 
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February 5, 1927 


one representative from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, one from the 
Department of Commerce, and one 
representing the manufacturers of the 
United States, was sent to Bradford, 
England, where it succeeded in calling 
together representatives of the differ- 
ent Federations comprising — all 
branches of the British industry. 
lhese British representatives prepared 
samples of wool and top showing the 
average Bradford grades from 80s 
down to 36s, a matter of twelve 
After these samples had been 
ipproved by each of the Federations, 
samples of each were given to the 

S. Department of Agriculture. 
[hese samples are the basis of the 
new standards. 


} 


les—i. e.: 80S, 70s, 


grades. 


twelve 
64s, 60s, 58s, 
50s, 48s, 46s, 44s, 40s and 36s. 
the opinion of the manufacturers 
movement is a marked step for- 
| in the standardization of wool. 
se standards, based as they are on 
is in general use in the wool trade 
the world, should be satisfactory 
mly for the United States but for 
ountries and open a possibility for 
rnational Standards. 


There are 


\ Basis of Understanding 
Standardization has become a neces- 
in many lines of industry and has 


proved of great value. For stand- 
zation of wool there is also a 
necessity. Up to the present time the 


e grades of wool, whether numeri- 
cal or according to the American 
terminology, have varied between 
different countries, between different 
concerns in the same country, and 
have even varied in the same concern 
according to the supply and demand 
for a certain grade. As a result, when 


talking of grades, it has only been 


possible after considerable backing 
ind filling to know just what grade 
question. Standards give some- 


¢ definite to refer to; 60s will 
remain 60s; and a common language 
reference to wool will begin. 


larify Reports and Statistics 
larket reports and quotations in 
past have been of little value; in 
tact, they have been misleading and 
consequently harmful. We have all 
I that 14-blood wools, tops, etc. 
selling at such and such a price. 
lo be sure a certain '%4-blood is sell- 
at that price, but whose _half- 
Is it the half-blood we have 
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Official W ool Top Standards of the United States 


in mind? That we do not know and 
the report is discarded. What statis- 
tics we have had have been of some 
value, but they have been so broad 
(such classifications as merino, fine 
crossbred) that we have been unable 
to obtain their true value. Today we 
have definite grades sufficiently nar- 


row in classification upon which such 
reports can be based. 
standards consider dia 


fiber only. 


The new 
meter of 
length of 


Gradation by 
staple and other qualities 
must also be standardized, but the new 
standards as they are cannot but help 
bring benefit and value to the whole 
industry. 


The Chinese Textile Situation 





Mills Suffered Effect of Civil War—Knitting Industry Is in the 
Best Shape 
By Sih-Zung Yang 


URING 1926 Chinese textile in 

dustries suffered from the effects 
of civil war. The cotton mills man 
aged to carry on, but it was difficult 
for them to secure raw materials on 
account of the interruption of the rai! 
ways. “The military parties monopo 
lized all transportation facilities; rail- 
ways, steamships, junks and mule 
carts. 

Most of the cotton mills are located 
in big cities like Shanghai and Tient 
sin. Cotton is grown in practically 
every province north of the Yangtze 
River. In normal times, there is no 
difficulty in moving the cotton crop 
from the farms to the cities where a 
part of it is exported and the other 
part used by the mills. A normal 
crop of 2,000,000 bales (500 Ibs., per 
bale) would be sufficient for home 
consumption. Whatever cotton is ex- 
ported must be made up by a corres- 
ponding quantity of imports 
India or the United States. Since it 
has been almost impossible for the cot 
ton mills to rely on the home crop, 
more Indian cotton had to be imported 
during 1926. 

In general, it has been a bad year 
for cotton mills, but a few located in 
the interior and therefore favorably 
placed with regard to raw materials 
as well as yarn markets, have reported 
satisfactory profits in spite of the un 
settled conditions. These plants are 
located in Nantungchow, Mukden and 
Shikiachwang. It is interesting to 
note that these very mills are equipped 
with the latest American machinery, 
Whitin, Saco-Lowell and Fales & 
Jenks. ¢ Others similarly located but 
having antiquated equipment, failed to 
receive the benefit of the situation. 

Weaving Not Balanced 


The proportion of looms to the total 


from 


spindleage in the country is still very 
a tendency for tl 
farmer to give up hand weaving fo1 


other industrial pursuits 


low, but there is le 


it more difficult for the yarn mills 


inarket their products. It is verv likel 
that as soon as conditions are mort 
settled the immediate development tor 
the Chinese cotton manufacturing in 


dustry will be an increase in weavit 


machinery without a corresponding in 
crease in spinning equipment. At the 
present time this development has been 
held back on account of the timidity 
of capital due to unsettled conditions 
\ccording to the latest returns, there 
are 131 cotton mills in China, with a 


total spindleage of 3,500,000, 


Knitting Industry 

The knitting industry has not suf 
fered to any great extent during the 
last two or three years since civil wars 
became popular. It is true that mer 
chants find it more difficult to ship 
their goods to the outport retailers, 
and in some instances they refuse to 
ship at all when the risk of losing the 
goods is too great; but whatever busi 
ness they lose is generally made up by 
increased demand from other parts of 
the country. For instance, the under 
wear and hosiery mills in Shanghai 
have been able to sell more and more 
of their products each year, because 
every year a certain section of China’s 
vast population is converted from be 
lievers in woven underwear to enthu 
siastic 
Out of 


wearers of knitted garments 


every ten Chinese citizens, 
perhaps only one is wearing knitted 
hosiery, six have been wearing socks 
made of woven cloth and the other 
three go bare-footed. Every year, a 
fraction of the six try a knitted sock 


and there they will remain. Therefore, 
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the future is very bright tor that 
industry. 

Woolen manufacturing is beginning 
to receive the attention of some sec- 
Vhere 
are about 25 sets ol woolen cards and 
mules in China at the close of 1926, 
but there is not a single worsted 
spindle. We will surely see some de- 
velopments in woolen manufacturing 


tions of the textile fraternity 


in the next two or three vears 


Worst of Depression Behind Us 
By Stuart W. Cramer 


President, Cramerton (N. ( Wills, 
Inc.; and Vice-President Cot- 
n-Textile Institute 
[ think the effect of the rganiza- 
ion of The Cotton-Textile stitute 
ilready being felt both directly and 
ndirectly ; mill men have been brought 
together and closer relat mships 
lready exist between then ind the 
tributors of their produ right 
hrough to the retailers 
[ do not look for a vear ot big 
expansion in the textile industry, but 
| do see signs of an improvement in 
the business 
With everybody concerned pulling 
together and fully alive to the needs 


of the situation, the worst ot the de- 


pression and disorganization otf the 
cotton textile industry seems to be 
behind us. 

[ repeat again, the outlook very 


hopeful. 


Indications Point to Improved 
Business 
By G. T. Thompson 
l'reasurer, Berkshire Cotton Mfg. 
Co., Adams, Mass 
Indications since the first of the 
year point to a very much improved 
business, the duration of which it is im- 
possible of course to predict but many 
conditions being much more favor- 
able than at this same time in pre- 
vious years, it would seem that the 
present pick-up in demand would 
carry on longer. We think very likely 
the trend of values will be somewhat 
upward in the primary market in 
keeping with advance which has taken 
place to date and which will prob- 
ably continue a little while in cot- 
ton. We feel that the buyers will 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
increase their stocks and will follow 
the market upwards to a reasonable 
extent. 





Statistics for Woolen and Worsted Industry 


Need.of Information First Requisite Because of Impaired Health—Belief That Wool Manufacture Overproduces 
Same Proportion as Other Industries—Necessary to Have Reports from 40% of Loomage. 
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309% of Which Have Already Agreed to Furnish Figures 


Sunday our family phy By A. D. Whiteside obtaining statistics in the woolen L 
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English Spimners and the New Cotton Crop 


Spinners Futile Tactics in the Face of a Promising Situation—No More Enthusiastic Support of Keynes Cartel Scheme 


Than There was for the Macara Control Plan—Prefers 





Price Stability of Cotton to Low 


Prices— 


‘ While Generally Optimistic Is Not Blind to Probable Difficulties 
By Sir Charles W. 


MERICA, with an unprecedent- 
edly large 


crop of cotton 
dL on her hands, is naturally anxi- 
ous to know what - prospects 


re are of Lancashire spinners com- 
forward and materially increasing 
their takings of American-grown raw 

iterial during the coming year, and 

is to this problem that I have been 
isked to address myself by the Editor 
ot the “TEXTILE WorLp” in a contri- 
bution I am requested to make to his 
\nnual Review Number. 

lo venture into prophecy is a daring 
thing after so many years of deferred 
hopes, but certainly 1927 starts with 
much fairer promise than any year 
we have had since 1920, when we all 
descended from the dizzy heights of 
the boom into depths of slump and 
gloom such as the cotton trade has not 
experienced before in all its history. 
he chief factor which has raised the 
spirits of a great many of those who 
produce cotton goods is, of course, the 


availability of cheap raw material— 


i 


cheaper indeed than it has ever been 
since the war commenced. 
But there are many other factors 


which are contributing to optimism 
ind impressing those in the trade with 
the idea that the tide has at last really 
turned, and that we are in for a period 
ot greater activity than we have had 
in any year since I9I3. 
ior instance, to have surmounted the 
labour troubles that harassed us so 
terribly in 1926, although their dis- 
astrous results have still to be coped 
with. Some of the great countries in 
the East with which Lancashire has 
traded in the past are now reputed to 
be as well off as ever they were; 


We appear, 


mer- 
chants abroad have practically got rid 
ot the high-priced stocks they had on 
their shelves, and are known to be 
wanting replenishments badly; and 
gn exchanges which have for so 

heavily against England 
re now on a much more workable 


long told so 


Trade With China 

these things will no doubt tell in 
ingland’s favour, but one cannot shut 
’s eves to the fact that there are, 
e other hand, factors which are 
ilated to discount much of the en- 
usiasm which one sees expressed in 
newspapers today. One of 
the greatest obstacles to good and per- 
manent trade remains with us still in 
e unhappy condition of China. It is, 
im afraid, little use for us to de- 
ourselves as to the possibility of 
rosperity with that country still 
carrying on civil war and proclaiming 
boyeott against all foreigners. 
in the past has been Lan- 
ishire’s second best market, and it 
ten had the credit of sensing the 
ne to buy and of taking the lead 
ng business on a large scale. It 
ina, indeed, which started the 
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Sir Charles W. 


Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 


tions faced by the industry. 


control plan. 


importance than cheapness.” 


big boom of 1919, and no doubt that 


country would be a large purchaser 
now if only its internecine troubles 
were out of the way. So that it is 
evident that we cannot rely on China 
for some time to come, let the Can- 
tonese be ever so successful in their 
campaign, and notwithstanding that 
the price disparity between Lan- 
cashire-made goods and the inferior 


cloths made by Japan and other coun- 
tries has been narrowed down con- 
siderably owing to the big fall in the 
cost of American cotton. The fact 


that Lancashire-made goods are now 
little dearer 
made 


than low-grade foreign- 
fabrics, however, may be ex- 
pected to have an appreciable effect 
on the buying for India, South Am- 
erica, countries in the Near East, and 
many of the African markets. 
-ossible Shortage of Skilled Labor 

Another item which will have to be 
put on the debit side is that a great 
many Lancashire mills will find them- 
selves unable to take full advantage of 
a normal demand if it does come 
along. Owing to their huge losses 
during the past half-dozen years, many 
spinning concerns have been unable to 
spend money in keeping their plants 
up to concert pitch and for a time, at 
least, they are bound to be handi- 
capped severely on the mechanical 
side. 

In the weaving section, also, there 
is likely to be trouble in staffing for 
full-time employment, as owing to the 


Macara, Bart., founder and for many years 

president of the International Federation of Master Cotton 

Associations has been a frequent 

and valued contributor to TEXTILE 

opinions and analysis of world cotton and manufacturing 
conditions have been of the greatest value to the industry. 

Because of his advanced years (he recently celebrated his 

2nd birthday) the editors were somewhat hesitant this year 

_ about asking Sir Charles for his opinion as to the business 

| outlook for English spinners, but in his prompt granting of 

| our request and in the keenness and clarity of his observa- 

tions in the accompanying article there is not the slighest 

| evidence of decreased interest in or grasp of the new condi- 


Of particular interest is the similarits of views held by 

J. M. Keynes and Sir Charles as to the basic needs of the 
English industry, and their mutual regard of each other's 
ability. Sir Charles frankly expresses the belief, however, that 
there is as little likelihood of English spinners adopting the 

| Keynes cartel scheme as there is of their introducing his 


Certain self-appointed friends of the cotton grower who have 
criticised Sir Charles as an advocate of cheap cotton will find 
| food for thought in his statement that “I am not one to gloat 

over the prospect of a trade success acquired at the expense 
of the American cotton grower. 
be an excellent thing for everybody in the long run, we have 
to remember that stability in price may be of much more 


WORLD and his keen 


While cheap cotton must 


amount of short-time worked for the 
past few number of 
weavers have sought employment in 
other trades. There is much contro- 
versy as to the extent to which manu- 
facturers will be hampered in regard 
to this shortage, some holding that the 
lack of operatives will be very serious, 
and others that operatives who have 
spent the best part of their working 
life in the weaving sheds will | 


years, a large 


e only 
too serious to get back to the work 
for which they have been specially 
trained, and at which, on full-time 
working, they are able to earn good 
Personally, I think, the diff 
culty will not be a small one, for em 


wages 


ployment in the mills has been so pre- 
carious over a long period of years 
that those who have found better oc- 
cupations are unlikely to give them up.- 
Besides, those who are relying on a 
large number returning, are taking no 
account of the substantial emigration 
of cotton from England 
which has taken place during the 
period of depression. 


operatives 


Producers Must Regain Initiative 
I might enlarge on many other 


things which I consider will prevent 
us from using as much cotton as we 
ought to during the coming year, but 
one I must mention as being at the 
very root of our present position— 
one which has not only retarded busi- 
ness materially since the slump, but is 
likely to be no little hindrance to our 
getting back to full work again. Ina 


Macara. Bart. New Year message to the London 
“Daily Mail” as to the a for 
the cotton trade, I made the following 

tement: 


‘The markets of the world are 
denuded of cotton 
orders are still being 
the hope of a turther fall in 
price. The producing side must 
get the initiative into its hands, 
and show buyers that there is no 
longer any advantage in a wait- 
ing policy.” 


goods, but 
withheld in 


This question of who is to have the 
initiative is the crux of the whole 
matter. At the time the slump set in 
the spinner and manufacturer lost it 
and ever since they 
mercy of the buyer. 


have been at the 

Time was when 
purchasers abroad were ready to take 
a suggestion from the manufacturing 
or merchanting side as to when was 
the best time to buy, but they have 
had things their own way for so long 
that they are now not amenable to 
any guidance whatever. Recently, 
the head of one of the Manchester 
warehouses, which in normal times 
does a large trade coloured goods 
with Africa, sent word to one of his 
customers in that continent that he 
considered the time had arrived when 
it would be advantageous for the cus- 
tomer to tg his stocks. Back 
came the answer, “Leave that to us: 
we will tell you "when it is time to 
buy !” 

It is the same in trade as it is in 
war. Once lose the initiative and it 
may be a very difficult and costly busi- 
ness to regain it. It has already cost 
Lancashire spinners and manufactur- 
ers scores of millions of pounds, and 
the unfortunate thing is that with all 
their losses and sufferings they are 
doing nothing to get back to the time 
when they can demand production 
costs plus a reasonable return on the 
capital they employ. Now, this is cer- 
tain to be bad for trade during the 
coming year, for orders are not likely 
freely if it is felt that 
there is no solid basis to work upon. 
It encourages hand-to-mouth buying 
and shatters confidence, no matter how 
cheap the raw cotton may be. 
Keynes and Macara Plans Similar 

Mr. J. M. Keynes, the well-known 
British economist, has lately been giv- 
ing Lancashire cotton men his advice 
on this and other questions relating 
to the predicament into which they 
have allowed themselves to drift. He 
said that if Lancashire’s trade was 
going to live in the world, economy 
had to be practiced. But the trade 
could only be revived on the basis of 
real economy, that was to say, produc- 
ing it in some way or another more 
cheaply. Selling at a loss was no 
economy at all. There was all the dif- 
ference in the world between a lower 
price which was the result of economy, 


to be given 
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and a lower price which was simply 
taking from the spinner the money 


he ought to be putting to depreciation 


and other charges Economy of that 
kind could not go on torever Che 
notion that Lancashire could per- 
nanently cover her trade by selling 
at prices which would not leave a fair 
margin ridiculous Many people 

Iked as though a reduction in the 


price of yarn in that way was as good 
momy in production He 
every sympathy with those who 


id that Lancashire must produce 


cheaper varn, but he had none with 
t ew said that Lancashire could 
: : 1 
only regain her trade by taking a 
1 rut rt one sector ot it 
| exact hat ] i 1 
AC i i Nave pee 
pre 1 ear in and vear out, but 
littl eed i re iket ot t 1 
ount In foreign countrie 
ere V pub itor } ive been « 
' ' 
1 t large i ive reason 
to } that vy reco endations to 
t 1 trade ive been idopted 
eare na herevet e\ ive ee 
cde r the have been complete 
rT Mr. Kevne msel f 
. 
r entiy tollowed Ww it n r { 
t¢ ( \ ely ind the ther (| 
tol ¢ Mancheste leeting of 
ectot banker nd representat 
i ittor i yi ) that ~ 
7 s 
( ¢ VMacara d absolute 1 
n.” His recommendation f« 
¢ ) ich Ost mitiative the 
j 1 ot a carte i” Varn se 1 
' 
cratiol t \ ¢ explained 
ome i 1 lat ) e Cotton Cc 
1D ‘ 
( Board | ive La\ vcated for 
n (one of its most important tea 
tures would be the collection, unde1 
mpulsion, of full ard complete 
tists Ot ill vill ti insactions, mn 
orde that those who guide its 
destinies mav have the necessary data 
before them to control output, and 
keep the trade on stable basi 
Moreover, its aim, as was the aim of 
, : ee 
mv own contro cheme, 1s to be help 
' . 
Tul to ill it members and not 
( sly to allow the weakest to g¢ 
‘ +] aia 1 } 1] 1 
to = The Wa il above il equally 
to consider the interests of the opera 
tives In mv opinion, no scheme can 
DOSSIDIV Succeed vlc does not do 
us, and provide means of sustenance 
for the workers when, for the benefit 
rt the whole tt ide the ire tempo 
1 
rarily thrown out of employment 


M1 Kevnes, one 18 pleased tO see, 


castigates unmercitully those who 
adopt the creed of the survival Ol the 
fittest with regard to the tuture of 
Lancashire mills his short-sighted 
policy nvselt ive iften con 
leminec rol me need \ \ ) 
+4 ; 
\ t e fittest the ny un 
g ! 
thre in who now wn i t2 sp dle 
nill and prides elf on hein hle 
| 1 ell Die 
to pav a dividend, o e who would 
buy pa bank pt | it Nive shill 
1 
ings a spindle and be in a position to 
; " ; ' 
1lerse ill petito n the 
\ n irket t rt iithcuit ) 
see who would ifter it the policy 
were put nto practice \s Mi 
} > " 1] “TS tha ley) 3 left ¢ 
Nevnes Said, if € evil s lett oO 
a 1 1 
T ike the hindmost he will t ine every 
one in turn. It is not as though the 
. ' . 
hindmost disappears. When the devil 
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takes the hindmost, what he does is 

to promote him to the top.” 

Little Enthusiasm for Keynes’ Plan 
There that there is 

little more enthusiasm among English 


organized 


are evidences 


spinners tor a_ properly 


policy to deal with the difficulties 
with which the trade is beset, than 
there was when | was fighting for the 


establishment of a control scheme 


for the industry two or three 
that this 
prevent the trade of the coming year 
By this, 


years 
ago, and | am atraid will 
developing as it ought to do. 
I do that 


expansion in 


not mean there will be no 


trade—we are already 


ng more cotton foods 





Later when things get normal 
again, it will be imperative to alter 
the scheme of financing the 
cotton mills of Lancashire, for it is 
obviously impossible to perpetuate a 
scheme under which 


on, 


whole 


loanholders can 


flood the mills with money in good 
times, and withdraw it at call in hard 
times when the mills are in sore 


need of financial assistance. 
Federation of Spinners Criticised 

It is the habit in some quarters to 
blame “over-capitalization” our 
troubles but it must never be lost 
sight of that the cost of building and 
equipping what it 
and those 


for 


mills is double 


was before the war mills 


Sir Charles Macara, Bart. 


did 


extending 


than we but at present we are 


losses by ex 
this, of 


simply out 


tending our business, and 


course, can only make matters worse 


There has been so much. blundering 


all around and the state of affairs is 
] so bad, that | 


becoming advo 
brief moratorium 


should 


be declared, to allow the trade time to 


have 


cated that a 


turn round and determine what can 


be done to prevent a national disaster 


lhe losses imposed upon the mills by 


| e" coal 


the seven month 


strike have 
“calls” 


on shareholders for additional capital 


been the last straw, and fresh 


have been announced almost daily for 
some months past. 

Between the banks, who are anx 
ious to have their overdrafts safe 


guarded, and the loanholders who are 
. the mills in 


draining the resources of t 


rder t make tl} 
order TO Make¢ 


themselves secure, the 


shareholders are just 


now having a 
terrible time, and something will have 
to be done to ease the situation 


that have not been re-capitalized are 
not allowed by the Inland Revenue to 
depreciate more than on a 
think that in 
the mills that 
re-capitalized are living in a 
\gain, the 
in other countries ranges 
t per than 
in England, and this is a very serious 
handicap to England’s foreign com- 
vy. While 
“watered” 
concerns, hidden 
that it is and 
supineness of the Federation of Mas- 
ter Cotton Associations 
that have brought us to our present 
Had the Federation, five or six 
obsolete 


pre-war 
scale. | these circum- 
have not been 
fool’s 

the 
from 


those 


stances, 
paradise cost of 
mills 
100 cent 


So to more 


petitors in the cotton industry 
I hold no brief for unduly 
the 


the 


fact ‘cannot be 
mismanagement 


Spinners’ 
pass. 


abandoned _ its 
\ssociation and acquired 


vears ago 
\rticles of 


compulsory powers in dealing with 
its members: had it obtained com- 
plete statistics of production, con- 
sumption and stocks, which could 
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only be got in conjunction with th: 
operatives and with Government 
support, and then in a scientific mai 
ner regulated supply to dema: 
essential in an industry depend 
for four-fifths of its employment 
overseas countries which may be su 
ject to contingencies over @& hich 1 
trade has no the enorm 
losses we have incurred would, t 
very large extent, have been avoic 
Under its present constitution, 
Federation has never been able to 
more than issue recommendations lb 
in regard to short-time and ba 
prices, and it is common knowled 
that disregarded 
observed just as it suited the bu 
membe1 


control, 


these have been 


ness circumstances of its 


Power of Organized Industry 

While practically other 
dustry has found it necessary to 
protect its 
trade, which 
any to 


every 


ganize or combine to 
the 
most 


terests, cotton 


perhaps need of 
watch and ward, seeing that its rai 
fications are world-wide, has d 
nothing but stand helplessly lool 
on while a big proportion of its ¢ 
ital dribbling 
away, owing to the larger section 
the 


pence or threepence with every pound 


resources have been 


trade making presents of 
of yarn it produced 
talk to Lat 


bankers, 


Mr. Keynes, in his 


shire directors and 


those present look very foolish w 
he compared the positions of different 
the half of which 


bleachers, 


sections ot trade, 
(the 


calico printers ) 


dyers, finishers 
are organized, whe 
the spinners and manutacturers have 
nothing worthy of the name ot 

vanization \ deputation of 
facturers, he had 
complaining of the enormous burden 


manu 
said, been to him 


to their trade involved in the charges 
for dyeing. He sympathized wit! 
them, but pointed out how impossible 
it was for a helpless body of dis 
organized individuals to make thet 

selves heard and felt. “The halt 

the trade without organization,” he 
told them, “are quite certain to be 
bled by the half that is thoroughly 


organized.” 


Prefers Stable to Cheap Cotton 
From what I have written above | 
will be seen that while on general lines 
[ am optimistic as to the future of t] 
cotton trade, I do not close my eyes 
to the fact that we are not by an 
means out of the wood. The coming 
year is bound to be full of anxieties 
I for one am not easy in my mind as 
to the price to which the raw material 
has fallen, for it cannot be to the 
ultimate good of the trade that cott 
should be sold to the spinners 01 
a price lower than tl 


world at 
which it can be raised by the planter 
The bulk line cost of cotton produc 


tion during the past season in t! 
United States, is given as “s 
where between 16 and 17c_ per 
lint,” while middling American cot 
ton at Liverpool out of the sam 
] 


crop is selling at round about 6 
lb. This raises qualms in one !iké 
myself, who has seen previous!) 


(Continued on page 217 
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History of the 1926 Cotton Crop 


A Year of Records—the Crop Reports—a Series of Shocks—What an Analysis of Bureau Reports Shows—Believes 
Report’s Usefulness Justified in Large Part—Has Boll Weevil Met Its Waterloo? 
—Forcasting Unusually Difficult 


HE year 1926 will certainly go 
down in history as one of 
records, both good and bad, in 
regard to the cotton crop. [n 

the first place, the area planted, 48,- 
898,000 acres, Was 2,450,000 acres 

ore than the corresponding figure of 
lune 25th last year which again was 
6,045,000 more than the corresponding 
figure of the previous year. The 
writer has called attention frequently 
to the fact that for many years back 
(with only a single exception) the 
revision throughout the season of the 
figures of acreages planted has always 
been upwards and substantial, and in 
that respect this year so far makes a 
favourable comparison with its prede- 
cessors, because the first revision in 
December of the acreage planted has 
the smallest change in the 
original estimate that we have known 
for many years. 

The following table summarizes the 


made 


figures with regard to acreage planted, 
harvested and abandoned since 1921: 


AMERICAN COTTON CROP: 


ACREAGE PLANTED AND HARVESTED 





By John 


A. Todd 


Author of the “World’s Cotton Crops.” 


In this article Dr. Todd, who has been a frequent contributor 
to TEXTILE WORLD and is an authority on world cotton con- 
ditions and statistics, emphasizes certain peculiarities of this 
season’s crop of American cotton, explains why it is unusually 
hazardous to attempt to forecast next season’s yield, and 


advances the opinion that the big American crop and resultant 
low prices will be highly discouraging to planters and _ pro- 


motors of new foreign 


fields. 


He repeats a_ previously 


expressed opinion that early indicated crop reports are dis- 
credited, but refutes the idea that the Bureau should be 
expected to do more than report abnormal crop conditions. 
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insufficient without the second reason. 

What the planter looks at in de- 
ciding how much cotton to plant each 
not merely the price of 
cotton per pound, but the actual mone- 
tary vield of his total crop, and in the 


season is 


last three years, owing to the steadily 
increasing yield per acre, the cash 
yield of the crop must have been in 


AND 


ABANDONMENT 
(000’s omitted) 





| Planted 
Crop ta, oe 
: , we 3) on (1) 
| Ist 2nd Final  +or— 
2 | (1) (2) | (8) 

1921 26,519 | 32,332 | 31,678 +5,159 
1922 .| 34,852 | 34,485 | 34,016 836 
1923......| 38,287 | 39,224 | 38,701 ! +414 
1924.... 40,403 | 41,490 | 42,641 | +2,238 
1925 | 46,448 | 48,160 | 48,090 | +1,642 
1926 | +188 


48,898 49,086 





Calculated from the percentage abandoned. 


Causes of Recent Acreage Increases 

There is, however, another interest- 
ing point with regard to the acreage. 
For many years there has been a very 
definite tendency for the weight of 
the acreage to move westwards, the 
percentage of the total in the states 
west of the Mississippi rising steadily. 
Thus in 1925 this percentage had risen 
to 59.8%, but in the first estimate for 
this year it was only 58.7% and that 
has been still further reduced to 58.2% 
in the December revision. 

This is remarkable not only in itself, 
but also as an explanation of another 
striking thing in regard to recent 
acreage figures. For many years up 
to 1924 a very close connection had 
become evident between the average 
price of each season and the acreage 
planted in the following year; but in 
1925, in spite of the lower prices of 
the previous season, the acreage again 
showed a huge increase and this was 
repeated on a smaller scale in 1926, 
There are two explanations of this, 
he tirst being that the recent steady 
of the acreage has been partly 
(ue to the improved methods adopted 
‘vy ‘he Department in estimating the 
are. planted, but that of itself seems 


Harvested Abandonment 





(® lp + 
| Ist | Final | 7 oe t) 5) on (3)| Percent 
| yor on (3 
| (4) (5) | 
| 31,427 | 30,509 —918 1,169 | 3.7 
| 33,742 | 33,036 | —706 | 980 | 2.9 

37,420 | 37,123 —297 1,578 4.1 
40,115 | 41,360 | +1,245 1,281 3.0 
45,945 | 46,053 | +108 2,037 4.2 
a706e) <h.. seiner 1,433 2.9 


many cases fairly satisfactory to the 
growers in spite of the low price. 
This, however, makes it difficult to 
forecast the probable effect of recent 
developments on next year’s acreage. 
According to the latest estimate the 
average yield per acre this year is the 
highest since 1914, and this will to 
some extent counteract the very low 
level to which prices have now fallen, 
and to that extent will check the ten 
dency to reduce the acreage in 1927. 
Bureau Reports Analyzed 

But this very tact of the record re- 
covery of the yield per acre recalls 
what has been the most undesirable 
feature of the year, namely the ex- 
traordinary series of shocks adminis- 
tered by the sequence of Bureau 
reports throughout the growing sea- 
son. We present a table analyzing 
the history of these reports since 1924, 
and the crucial point, viz., the indi- 
cated crops, is embodied in the an- 
nexed diagram, in which, however, in 
order to get a more comprehensive 
view of the whole position we have 
included each season back to 1918. 

On examining this diagram it will 
be noted that there is a central group 
of the years from 1918 to 1924 (omit- 


ting 1921) in which the behaviour of 
the curve as a whole followed a fairly 
normal course. The season of 1921 
was entirely exceptional, but that was 
due largely to the fact of the enor 
mous the first estimate of 
acreage planted, the effect of which 


error in 





Prof. John A. Todd 


is shown in the big rise of the crop 
indication from September 25th to 
December 1st. On the other hand the 
curve of 1925 lay almost entirely out- 
side and above the normal group, while 
1926 so far as it has gone lies still 
further above all its predecessors. 
The rise in this case from September 
Ist to December Ist is absolutely un- 
precedented, both in its height and in 
the fact that it went on without a 
break and with hardly even a bend 
in the line. And this behaviour is all 
the more remarkable when it is kept 
in view that there has been no raising 
of the estimate of acreage this sea- 
son, so that the whole of the increase 
in the anticipated crop is due to the 
improved expectations of the yield 
per acre. 
What Happened to Boll Weevil 
There is only one explanation of 
this fact: there has been practically 


That 
is likely to prove the crucial fact in 
the history of this crop. 


no boll weevil this year again. 


It is crucial 
because, while in 1924 and 1925 the 
absence of the weevil was accounted 
for by climatic conditions, i. e., severe 
drought throughout the summer, the 
weather conditions have been quite 
otherwise this year, apparently ideal 
for the weevil, and yet again there 
is no weevil. The astonishing thing is 
that no official theory has been put 


AMERICAN CROP, 1924-1927 


HISTORY OF THI 








As at 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 
Conditien 
25th May 65 6 76 6 None 
25th June 71.2 75.9 | 75.4 
16th July 68 5 70.4 70.7 
Ist August 67 4 65 6 |} 698 
16th August 64.9 | 62.0 63.5 
Ist Sept 59.3 56 2 59 6 
16th Sept 55 4 53.8 59.5 
Ist October 53.5 56 6 61 
18th October 54.7 | 
Ist Nov ' 55.9 | 
Yield per acre Har- Har- 
Ibs. Planted vested Planted vested 
25th June 143.58 147.0 152.9 158.5 
16th July 1413 | 1400 150.2 155.8 
Ist August 146.5 | 139.8 152.7 158.3 
16th August 153.5 144 1 149 1 154.6 
Ist Sept 151.5 | 1415 148 3 153.6 
16th Sept 149 2 | 143.5 }154.5 160.0 
Ist October 148.0 | 152 0 159.7 }162 > 168.4 
18th October 150.1 | 156.8 164.7 176.7 
Ist Nov 151.6) 1585 166.4 | 181.4 
14th Nov 153.7 | 157.6 165.5 186.3 
Ist Dec 156.8 162.3 | 187.0 
Final 157.6 167.2 
Indicated crops (000 bales of 500 Ibs. gross) 
25th June 12,144 14,339 15.635 
16th July 11,934 | 13,588 15,368 
Ist August 12,351 | 13,566 15,621 
16th August 12,956 | 13,990 15,248 
Ist Sept 12,787 13,740 15, 166 
16th Sept 12,596 13,931 15,810 
Ist October 12,499 | 14,759 | 16,627 
18th October 12,675 15,226 | 17,454 
Ist Nov 12;816 15,386 17,918 
14th Nov 12,992 15,298 } 18,399 
Ist Dec 13,153 15,603 | 18,618 
Final | 13,628 16,104 | 
Ginnings (000’s Tunning bales) | 
Prior to: | 
Ist August 22 | 162 | 48 
16th August 136 579 1s2 
Ist Sept. .... 947 1,886 697 
16th Sept 2,666 4,282 2,511 
Ist October 4,528 7,126 5,643 
18th October. . 7,616 9,519 8,732 
Ist Nov 9,716 11,207 11,257 
14th Nov ll, 12,260 12,959 
Ist Dec..... 12,2 13,871 14,645 
13th Dec......| 12, 14,832 15,542 
16th January 13 307 15,500 
Final (March) 13 ,639 16,123 
= 


forward to explain this; but a further 
examination of the history of the con- 
dition reports seems to the writer to 
suggest a possibility which is worth 
considering. As will be seen from the 
table, the condition figures this year 
began high and remained high till 
August Ist, but after that they suf- 
fered a heavy drop, due mainly to the 
alleged damage done to the crop by 
the hopper flea, which during the sum- 
mer had attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. That, however, passed just 
about the time when reports of weevil 
damage normally begin to pour in; 
and the extraordinary rise of the indi- 
cated crop figures from September 
Ist onwards is just the measure of 
the extent to which the crop gained 
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bv the pparent absence of the weevil. 
Weevil Defeated by Rival Pests 
ere not in this history a pos- 
t101 oO! what ha 
pene ¢ hoppet tiea attaci S 
} re tiv TO 
the « of the we e 
dest r e ¢ r et 
the ( r et 
Ve é e nN 4 
( P| 11 t 1 t 
ippenes towa the 
é r ne € 
ta wol which by st 
ping ( eir leaves ¢ po 
the weevil to the sun and accelerate 
the opening of the crop. The sugge 
tion 1 therefore that the weevil this 
yeal been crushed betwee the 
upper ind nether millstones ot two 
rival pe 
Abnormalities Not Anticipated 
But t thi or anything like it, 
should prove to be the true explana 
tion it throws a new light on the que 
tion of the Government report 101 
these reports are irrived at by apply 


stimated figure, representing 


this yea conditions, to a supposed 
norm fivure derived trom the ac 
cumulated experience ot previous 
veal li then one year. proves en 
tirely bnormal we must expect that 
in the latter part of the season, whet 
the report come nearer actualitv, be 
ing founded mainly on the ginnings, 
the curve of the indicated crops will 
lepar ously from the normal, and 
that exactl what has happened thi 
veal Put in another way it means 
that the Government’s reports in the 
early part ot the season, founded on 
normal expectation proved seriously 


wrong in the latter part of the season, 


because the conditions then became 


entirely abnormal But in that case 


what is the criticism of the Govern- 


ment reports?’ Simply’ this, that they 


did not anticipate an entirely abnormal 


state of affairs, but when it happened 

they reported it promptly and with 
: | | . 

increasing accuracy. It seems to the 


writer that that just about as great 


a success as any such system of fore 
casts could hope to achieve. 
Would Eliminate Early Figures 


» 1) 
nit t 
Bu { s STIL 


in the 
possible for condi 


leaves a sting 


criticism it 46 2s 


tions to change so completely during 


a season, what is the good of early 


reports based on normal conditions 


which cannot be relied remain 


on to 
normal hroughout the season ? 


Would it not 
indicated crop figures from the earlier 


be better to cut out the 


reports, leaving the trade to make its 


based on the condition 


and to 


own 


guesses, 


and the acreage, deter the 


publication of official crop forecasts 


until some time in October when the 
volume of the ginnings would begin to 
be some guide to the probable actual 


outturn of the crop? 


Forecasts Are Hazardous 
Still another very unsatisfactory 
record remains to be attributed to this 
season. Never before have we been 
left in such hopeless uncertainty as 


i aot 


it is likely to happen next vear. 


whether 5% or 25% as it 


TEXTILE 


he acreage will probably be reduced, 


but it is impossible to guess how much, 


t 


was ac- 


figures in 1921. 


No one can of course guess what the 
eather will do next year; but what 
re we to sav of the prospects with 
d Il weevil, when we are 
pletel in the dark as to _ the 


NILUON DALES 
0 











\nd this uncertainty as to next 
year’s crop is the one factor which is 
making it impossible to estimate the 
developments of the re- 
mainder of this season on the other 
namely consumption. The 
world’s supply this year is huge, but 
the world’s needs are equally great, 
and at present prices even a crop of 18 
million bales, excluding linters, need 
But what if 
we are to look forward to another 18 
That is the 


probable 


side, 


not prove burdensome. 


million bales next vear? 


AMELICAN-COTTON CROP 





WORLD 


real bugbear of the market today. If 
the cotton world were sure that cotton 
prices are not going lower, they would 
very quickly dispose of the apparently 
present 
but to do so every year in suc- 


burdensome surplus of the 
crop; 
cession would be more difficult. But 
What if 


should once 


will there be any necessity ? 
the conditions next year 


more be favourable to the weevil, and 


IDIS~ 1926 mon ess 


this on top of a substantial reduction 


of acreage? 


February 5, 1927 


hard struggle to survive. The posi 
tion of the American growers in t! 
world’s supplies is still so complet: 
dominant that they need have 
jealousy of all these new and smal 
fhelds; and until we see some prosp: 
of the normal yield of the Ameri 
crop being stabilised from one year 
another, it would be a bad business 
the world if all the other sup; 
mentary fields were driven out 
business. They did yeoman service 
the years of scartity of American, 
they may well be wanted again 
similar service in future years. 


Expects Larger Volume of 
Cotton Goods Business 


By John Bancroft 
President, Joseph Bancroft & S 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

The reports brought to my not 
by market representatives and _ the 
news items in the various textile tr 
journals and leading financial publi 
tions, seem to indicate that sales of 
cotton cloths have been made in un- 
usual quantities during the last few 
weeks, and orders for considerab) 
amounts have been taken for forward 
delivery into, and through, the su 
mer moriths. This would seem to 
tity me in thinking that business in 
cotton goods for the approacl 
months might be expected to be as 
good, if not a little better, than du 
ing the same months last year wit! 
of course, prices for the gray 
about 20% lower. 


If this reduction is passed on to t 
ultimate consumer and employment 
generally is maintained at the present 
level, the volume of business in cotton 
goods is likely to be larger for the 
first half of this year than it was dur- 
ing the same period last year. 


Outlook Good for First Six 
Months 
By Charles Bragg 
Treasurer, The Central Worsted ( 
Central Village, Conn. 


We feel that things look very 
favorable for the first Six months ot 
this year and we base our opinion 


more on the cotton situation than any 
thing else, for the cotton cloth 

ket certainly is in a better positi 
than it has been in several years. We 
also take into consideration the 
that the market is demanding much 
heavier goods for men’s wear in 
heavy weight lines than we have made 
for years and that demand is bound 
to consume trom 2 to 3 ozs. more of 
woolen and worsted yarns for every 
yard of cloth that is made, and that 
surely will increase the consumption 
of wool and worsted yarns to quite an 
extent. We also find that the mar- 


It only remains to add that present 
conditions are as unsatisfactory for 
cotton growers in other parts of the 
world as they are for the American 
planter. “Shilling cotton” has been 
the best friend of the pioneers of cot- 
ton growing in the British Empire, as 
well as in every other part of the 
world. At present prices all these 
new fields will be seriously discour- 
aged, and many of them will have a 


ket is quite bare of this class of mer- 
chandise. 

We think there is no question but 
that prices will be maintained on about 
an even keel until July 1 anyway. We 
cannot see any good reason for pric 
to advance very much, but very many 
reasons why they should be firm. The 
woolen and worsted generally f low 
the cotton market and that is favor- 
able to-day. 
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More Cotton from Fewer Acres 


by Making Cotton a Surplus Crop, and an Intensive Agricultural Operation Average Production Costs May Be Greatly 
Decreased and Quality Improved—Remarkable Results of Texas Prize Cotton Contests— 


NTEREST in acreage to . be 
seeded to cotton in the South in 
1927 transcends that in any 
other phase of the industry at 

e moment because of the bearing 
this is likely to have on production 
and therefore on prices for the next 
twelve to eighteen months. 

This question therefore vitally 
concerns cotton growers themselves 
as well as textile manufacturers who 
rely upon American cotton for their 
principal raw material supply. 

lhe acreage question is a_peren- 
nial one. 
intensified 


But it is now coming in for 
incident to 
the fact that production is expanding 
more rapidly than consumption; that 
constant additions are being made to 
the surplus of American cotton, and 
that prices have dropped to a level 
representing about 40 per cent of the 
average for 1923-24, about 50 per 
cent of that for 1924-25 and about 66 
per cent of that for 1925-26. 

Even though consumption in 1925- 
20 broke all previous records, at 15,- 
165,000 bales, and even though pros- 
pects are for the use of around 16,- 
bales 


consideration 


250,000 the current season, 
present promise is that the carry- 
over, as of July 31, 1927, will ap- 


proximate 9,000,000 bales, or more 
than 50 per cent of the maximum 
ever worked up by textile interests 
in the space of twelve months. 

Production of 16,122,000 bales in 
1925-26 virtually equalled the pre- 
vious maximum established in 1914- 
15, while that in 1926-27 is officially 
estimated at 18,618,000 bales, or about 
2,500,000 bales larger than ever pre- 
viously grown. 

This unprecedented expansion in 
production is the result of two 
factors: The tremendous increase’ in 
acreage and the decided gain in per- 
acre yield. Harvested area jumped 
from 41,360,000 acres in 1924-25 to 
46,053,000 in 1925-26 and to 47,653,- 
000 in 1926-27, while yield per acre, 
157.4 pounds in 1924-25, rose to 167.2 
in 1925-26 and to 187.0 in 1926-27. 


Must Reduce Acreage or Cost 
(here appears to be ample basis for 
the quite generally accepted belief 
that, even after due allowance is made 
for the compensation arising from 
increased yield per acre, prices re- 
ceived thus far this season have been 
somewhat below the cost of produc- 
tion. The latter is extremely vari- 
and therefore unusually difficult 
of determination. But the rank and 
fle of growers are enjoying very 
little profit and in many instances are 
tually losing money. They are face 
face with the alternative of restrict- 
vield through curtailment of 
acreage or of materially cheapening 
cost of production. 
in the surface, it looks as if acre- 
age reduction would prove the surest 





The Causes and Penalties of ‘ 


“Snapping” and “Sledding” 


By George W. Fooshe 






lower cost to the spinner. 


and Oklahoma. 


and simplest method of solving the 
immediate problem of growers. _ It 
should be noted, however, that there 
is not the slightest probability of har- 


monious or uniform action on the 


part of planting interests in differ- 
ent portions of the South. Chances 
are that growers in some sections who 
curtail their acreage will merely cut 
down the quantity they will have to 
sell while the price will be determined 
by the production of those who fail 
to reduce their acreage, or who, per 
haps, as has been known to happen, 
actually increase the land seeded to 
cotton. 


Increasingly Varied Acreage Yields 

There is also a conflict of interest 
among growers in different parts of 
the South resulting from the tre 
mendous difference in yield per acre 
and in the net return enjoyed. 
Growers in areas brought under cul 
tivation in western and northwestern 
Texas and western Oklahoma, for in- 
stance, make themselves rich at 
prices which represent poverty or ac 
tual suffering in some of the older 
sections of States as well as 
in other producing areas in the South. 

Restriction of acreage, too, for the 
mere purpose of cutting the yield and 


can 


those 


The author emphasizes the fact that, while prospective 
acreage of the 192/ cotton crop is of commanding interest at 
the moment, it is not so much the aggregate acreage that is of 
importance as it is the yield per acre. 

He is an advocate of more cotton and better cotton from 
fewer acres, with resultant increased profit to the grower and 
He instances several factors that 
are influencing such a movement, among the most striking 
being the “More Cotton on Fewer Acres” contests in Texas. 

Inadequate labor supply for picking is the neck of the 
bottle for many growers, and more cotton from fewer acres 
minimizes this difficulty and is much more economic than 
“sledding” as commonly practised this season in parts of Texas 










boosting the price, even if it could 
be made uniform, would not prove a 
real solution. Quantity available for 
sale is just as important a factor in 
what the grower receives as the price 
at which he sells. Two hundred and 
fifty pounds of lint cotton at toc a 
pound will bring him just as 
as 100 pounds at 25¢._ 


«5C. 
Both Yield and Quality 
Some students of the cotton grow 
ing industry are convinced that the 
way to put permanently 
sound basis will be found in increas- 


much 


this on a 


ing the yield per acre and improving 
the quality of the product. 

lhe former will result in substan 
in the per-pound cost 
of production and the latter will add 
appreciably to the price spinners are 
willing to pay for the superior fiber. 
Both will materially add to the mar 
gin of profit of growers, the end to 
which they are devoting their time, 
energy and money. 


tial reduction 


It costs no more for preparation 
and cultivation of a given area pro- 
ducing 500 pounds of lint cotton per 
acre than for one yielding 50 pounds 
It costs more to harvest, gin and bale 
the larger yield than the smaller, but 





A Cotton Sled, as Operated in Northwest’ Texas, for Harvesting Cotton 


this increased cost is largely offset 
by the difference in the amount of 
money received for the seed obtained 
from the former. 

It is equally true that cotton run- 
ning 1 to 14 inch in staple can be 
produced as cheaply and will yield 
as abundantly as that of 7g inch or 
shorter. lhe 
premium ot 


former commands a 
twelve cents a 
pound over the latter, especially in 
the better grades. Not all the land 
in the South is strong enough to pro 
duce fiber longer than 7 inch, and the 
area in which 1 3/16 to 114 inch can 
be grown is largely confined to the 
alluvial region of the lower Missis- 
sippi valley. The bulk of the land in 
the South, however, will easily 


one to 


pro 
duce staple 1 to 1% inch and pre- 
miums on these lengths run from I 
to 6c per pound over 7 inch on 
middling and grades above, even at 
the prevailing basic level. 

Cotton South are 
therefore face to face with the neces- 
sity of using every available means 
of reducing the cost of production, 
increasing the quality of their output 
and enlarging their net return 


growers ot the 


Cotton as a Surplus Crop 

Aside from increasing the per-acre 
yield through intensive cultivation 
and improving the quality of their 
output by planting varieties yielding 
staples in excess of 7% inch, the most 
effective means of decreasing the cost 
of producing cotton lies in raising on 
the farms of the South everything 
possible that enters into the growing 
of the former. 

This idea is so illuminatingly de- 
veloped by C. T. Revere, of Munds 
& Winslow, New York, in a recent 
letter of that firm, that the following 
copious excerpts therefrom are re- 
produced herewith : 

“Cotton is a ‘money crop.’ It 
should therefore be a surplus crop. 
It should be an agricultural and not 
an industrial operation. 

“If the growing of cotton should 
be pursued along agricultural lines, 
other farming operations would take 
precedence over it. The producer, 
first, would make sure of his living 
from his land, raising hogs, chickens, 
vegetables for his table and for home 
canning in the winter, hay, corn and 
oats for his The rest 
of his energies should be devoted to 
the production of cotton which would 
him 


farm animals. 


additional 
and even 
lies the 
who contend that 
tute for cotton. 

feed for 


vive cash for neces- 
luxuries. 

those 
substi- 
If home living and 
farm animals are giv 


sities, comforts 


Herein answer to 


there is no 


en first 
consideration, acreage can be what it 
may, for it will take care of itself. 
“By the industrial method, the 
grower concentrates on cotton,. giv- 
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ing it preference over all other pro 
duction with a view to exchanging 
this cotton for his living necessities, 
his vegetables, fruits, meat products 
and other commodities which his own 
farm can provide. 

“By producing farm necessities 
which would provide the family liv- 
ing and probably give a moderate sur 
plus for which cash or groceries could 
be obtained, the 


duc eT 


average cotton pro 
would fortify himself against 
the evils of crop failure or decline in 
prices and at the same time control 
the production of cotton so that he 
would get a fair return for his ‘money 
crop’ 

“By following this method, the pro 
duction of cotton would become an in 
tensive instead of an extensive opera 
tion. Better cotton would be grown. 
More cotton would be produced on 
fewer acres. It would be more care- 
fully picked and marketed in better 
fashion.” 


Low Cost Cotton at a Profit 

li there is any doubt about inten- 
sive cultivation as a means of increas- 
ing per-acre yield, it is immediately 
dispelled by the results of the “More 
Cotton on Fewer Acres” contest con- 
ducted by the Dallas Morning News 
in 1926. These, which have just been 
made public, disclose that the eighty 
most successful contestants produced 
from 2,400 to 6,070 pounds of lint 
cotton on the five acre tracts repre 
senting the unit of area. This at the 
rate of 480 to 1,014 pounds, or one to 
two and twelve hundredths bales of 
478 pounds, per acre. 

The report of Victor H. Schoffel 
mayer, the manager of this contest, in 
dicates that comparatively little fertil- 
izer was used, but it shows that un 
usual attention was given to soil prep 
aration, to seed selection, to cultiva 
tion and to protection of the crop 
against hoppers, weevil and other in- 
sects. Figures on cost of production 
have not yet been published, but, in 
outlining the lessons derivable from 
the contest, Mr. Schoffelmayer  in- 
cludes the following: 

“That the higher the yield the lower 
the cost of production, thus enabling 
contestants to meet Io and II cent cot- 
ton prices and still show a substantial 
profit over cost of production”. 

This intensive method, in addition to 
reducing the cost of production 
through increasing the yield per acre 
and through providing more of “home 
living’, also paves the way for better 
conservation of the soil. Lands that 
are seeded to crops representing liv- 
ing necessities are given wholesome 
respite from constant planting to cot 
ton, and 


clover, peas and other 


those that are seeded to 
“cover” crops 
are materially enriched through the 
nitrogen and other vitalizing elements 
these put into the soil. The winner of 
the Grand Prize in the contest to which 
reference has already been made se 
cured his vield of more than two bales 
of lint per acre on land which, al 
though planted to cotton for the four 
preceding vears, had been under clover 
for eight successive vears prior to re 


seeding to cotton. 
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Growing of “more cotton on fewer 
acres” also means a more adequate 
labor supply for harvesting. This in- 
sures prompter picking and thus con- 
serves the grade of the crop. The lat- 
ter, in turn, materially enhances the 
grower’s profit. There is easily a dif- 
ference of 2 to 3 cents per pound be- 
tween strict to good middling which is 
harvested as such and the same cotton 
left in the fields until it grades from 
low middling to strict low middling 
because of damaging exposure to the 
elements. 


“Snapping” and “Sledding” 

More acreage is planted to cotton 
in all portions of the belt than can 
be adequately cultivated and so har- 
vested as to insure the best results in 








Cotton Sled Equipped With Steel Fingers 
the way of grade. But the most glar- 
ing example of production out of all 
proportion to harvesting facilities is 
seen in western and northwestern 
lexas and parts of central and west- 
ern Oklahoma. In these areas land is 
broken with tractors and gang plows 
and cultivation is effected by machine 
methods. As a result, two or three 
persons can produce more cotton than 
a score can pick. The upshot is that 
only a small percentage is gathered by 
hand even when prices are moderately 
high, the remainder being pulled or 
snapped, with irregularity of fiber and 
inclusion of much foreign matter. 

When prices are low, however, cot- 
ton is harvested with sleds. There are 
two types of these,:as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. One strips 
every vestige of limb, leaf, burr, and 
boll from the plants which pass 
through a four-inch slot in the bottom 
of the sled. The other accomplishes a 
somewhat similar result by means of 
steel fingers. 

It requires about 2,000 pounds of 
this agglomeration to make a 500- 
pound bale of lint cotton and the lat- 
ter commands about two cents a pound 
less than cotton of 
ter picked by hand. 


similar charac- 


Efforts are being made to improve 
these sleds, but, in their present crude 
stage, although effecting a huge sav- 
ing in harvesting cost, they involve 
much waste. They also impose a tre 
mendous burden, in the way of price 
depression, on producers in other por 
tions of the belt. 


Chis wholesale growing and _ har- 
vesting of cotton in these areas in 


Texas and Oklahoma make it impera- 


tive that producers elsewhere follow 


the “intensive” plan if they are to re- 
duce their cost and if they are to in- 
sure a product of sufficiently good 
grade and staple to enable them to sur- 
vive this unequal competition. 


Benefits Spinners and Growers 

There is nothing in the “intensive” 
system that should arouse the slightest 
antagonism among spinners or that 
should penalize the latter in the way 
of prices. Indeed, any plan that in- 
volves increasing the per acre yield 
and insuring cotton of superior spin- 
ning quality should be welcomed by 
all manufacturers of cotton textile 
products. This method contemplates 
no reduction in acreage beyond that 
essential to produce home living for 
the family and feed for farm animals. 
In the end, by putting the cotton 
growing industry on a permanently 
sound basis, it will pave the way for 
steady enough expansion in area to 
insure all the cotton that can be con- 
sumed. 

The writer is confident, after years 
of study of the subject, that the ulti- 
mate salvation of planting interests 
in the South lies not in curtailing 
acreage and increasing the price 
through reduced yield but in: (1) in- 
creasing the per acre yield, thus re- 
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ducing the per-pound cost of produc- 
tion; and (2) so improving the quality 
of their product that it will adequately 
meet the requirements of the textile 
industry and therefore command a 
correspondingly high price. 

The former method is of doubtful 
expediency from the standpoint of 
growers themselves, while it cannot 
fail, if long pursued, to impose a tre- 
mendous handicap on the very indus 
try on which the former, in the final! 
analysis, are necessarily dependent i: 
the marketing of their product. The 
latter method, on the other hand, ha 
the virtue of insuring a larger net re 
tur to growers and of providing tex 
tile manufacturers with a sufficient 
supply of desirable raw material at 
workable prices to enable them con 
stantly to expand uses of the staple. 

The one system contemplates 
gradual contraction in the amount oi 
land seeded to cotton in the Sout! 
where the area coming into cultiva 
tion is constantly increasing. The 
other makes it possible to utilize 
substantial portion of these newly 
opened areas in the growing of cotton 
The former runs counter to the lav 
of progress and the spirit of the times 
while the latter is in thorough har 
mony with both. 


World Cotton Mill Conditions 





Summary of Situation 


in Various 


Abroad as 


Countries 


Reported by the International Federation 


HE following reports of the state 

of the cotton industry in the vari- 
ous countries are published in the cur- 
rent issue of the Jnternational Cotton 
Bulletin, the official organ of the In- 
ternational Federation of Master Cot- 
ton Spinners’ Association: 

Belgium—During 1926 a 50% in- 
crease in wages has been made to the 
operatives, and compared with March, 
1923, the increase is 85%. This is 
owing to the increased cost of living. 


.Work in the spinning mills proceeds 


on a normal basis. 
is quiet. 


The export trade 
France—The mills are working full 
time, but it is doubtful whether this 
state of affairs can continue for long. 
Germany—The engagements of the 
spinning mills early in December were 
satisfactory. Receipts of new orders 
in different branches have fallen off. 
Complaints still continue to be made 
to the effect that despite the improved 
state of trade prices are unsatisfac- 
tory. This is evidently due to the fact 
that foreign yarns are being offered 
at prices which are below the actual 
cost of production in Germany, and 
which no doubt are below the cost 
of production in the countries from 
which they originated. It seems that 
Germany is continually being used as 
a “dumping ground” for the surplus 
yarn from neighboring countries. 
Holland—Spinners are better en- 
gaged than Yarn 
prices are rather poor, but nearly 
all the mills are working full time. 
Most of the weaving sheds are work- 
ing full time, but nearly all manufac- 


some time ago. 


turers complain of the poor prices 
obtainable. 

Hungary—Cotton spinning mills are 
at present fully engaged and are work 
ing between 56 and 60 hours per week 
The weaving sheds are also working 
two and even three shifts. 

Italy—The increased stocks of yarn 
have induced several mill owners to 
curtail production. The lack of cloth 
orders has rendered a partial curtail 
ment of production necessary in the 
weaving sheds. On the whole the Ital 
ian cotton trade is experiencing a real 
slump due to the measures introduced 
by the Government in order to enforce 
a deflation of the currency. The ex 
port trade is also rendered more diffi 
cult through the too constant appre 
ciation of the lira. The future outlook 
is not promising. 

Japan—Conditions in Japan. still 
continue to be depressed. The home 
trade is dull and export trade, especi 
ally to China, is very difficult. The 
margin of profit is extremely small 
The number of spindles working is 
about the same as recently. 

Russia—The output in the cotto 
industry in 1925-26 shows an increase 
of over 89% as compared with 1913 

(2,238,000 metres in 1913, and 1,995 
million metres in 1925-26). During 
1925-26 the last of the pre-war enter- 
prises which could have been set 1 
operation have been started. What et 
terprises now remain will requir 
much expenditure on mill constru 
tion or re-equipment or both. 

Switzerland—The Swiss cotton in 
dustry must still be regarded as being 
very unfavorable. 
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What About the Converter? 


What’s Going to Happen to Him in the Modern Revolution in Textile Distribution?—He Has Changed Materially in 
the Past but the Future Promises Still More Radical Developments—Tendency Toward 
Integration the Outstanding Factor 


° By Douglas G. Woolf 


T can be set down without fear 
of contradiction that the mer- 
chant converter has played, and 
is playing, an economically im- 
irtant part in textile distribution. In 
any of the industries, a function 

uch as he performs would not be a 
logical one. 3ut in cotton goods, 
where the manufacturing is composed 
to a large extent of small units, an 
intermediary of this type has been 
practically a necessity. 

The great majority of gray goods 
mills have had neither the flexibility, 
the experience, nor the personnel to 
enable them to carry their product 
into the finished goods field. Most 
of them would probably have encoun- 
tered disastrous results if they had 
made the attempt. 

On the other hand, a converter is, 
or should be, a specialist not only in 
gray goods prices, but also in finish- 
ing possibilities and in current style 
demand. He has the entire gray 
and finishing fields on the 
one hand and the entire market for 
finished goods on the other. It seems 
logical to assume therefore that he 
can get goods finished more efficiently 
and pass them into consuming chan- 
nels with less style mortality, than 
could the average mill. 

It is surprising then to find that the 
position of the merchant converter in 
cotton goods has not strengthened in 
recent years — but, on the whole, has 
weakened. 

Like most other broad movements, 
this has been due very largely to out- 
side influences. It has been due in 
fact to the new form of competition in 
which, as a banker recently expressed 
it, every man is a competitor of every 
other man. Encroaching upon the 
field of the converter in recent years 
have been numerous agencies which 
in the past were not even remote busi- 
ness antagonists. 


gx ods 


One of these competitive agencies 
has cropped up as the result of cer- 
tain broad style changes which are 
too well known to require lengthy 
comment. The production items, such 
ginghams, percales, prints and 
linings, which the large mill units 
formerly had, do not exist in like 
quantity today. These units therefore 
have been forced to direct their activ- 
ities into lines formerly specialized in 
by the converter. In addition. to com- 
petition from what may be called 
manufacturing converters, the mer- 
chant converter has suffered from in- 

ads into his field on the part of the 
so-called consignees. 

From every side, there have been 
growing up new competing forces that 

only limit the volume which the 
nverter can handle but, far more 
important still, are narrowing his 
fit possibilities to an alarming ex- 


as 




















to existence. 


hope to 
cataclysm. 


escape 


tent. As an added complication, he 
faces the present style mania, which 
increases his risks enormously. 

If the good, sound converting firm, 
however, had nothing to face but 
honest, straight-forward competition, 
he could undoubtedly adjust himself to 
the new conditions and remold_ his 
business structure to meet them. He 
has had, however, in addition to this, 
unsound competition from the “office 
under his hat” converters and others 
who imitate cloths in an inferior way 
and soon wreck a perfectly good mar- 
ket; and from other factors who from 
some reason or other are impelled at 
the moment to name prices which no 
self-respecting merchant can meet. 


What the Change Means 

Nor has the effect of this change 
been any less complicated than the 
change itself. Some of the fine old 
houses of days gone by have passed 
out of the picture, to everybody's re- 
gret. There has been an increase in 
the number of speculative houses, who 
visualize the function of! a converter, 
not as a creative one, but as one in 


which they must “get in” and “get 
out” as quickly as possible. On the 


other hand—and this is the encourag- 
ing feature of the whole development 


—there have grown up a certain 
number of real merchants who recog- 
nize the need for intelligent mer- 


chandising and mental flexibility and 
who are creating well organized busi- 
ness houses, readily adaptable to fur- 
ther changes as conditions necessitate. 
The outstanding feature of these con- 
verters their creative specializa- 
tion. Instead of dissipating their 
energies over the entire field, or 
spending time in regrets over fabrics 
which are lost to them, they are de- 
veloping quality cloths of an original 
nature, advertising them nationally, 


is 


In these days of merciless competition, no factor in textile 
manufacture or distribution is able to claim a “divine right” 
The function of each is being continually 
scrutinized and its perpetuation constantly threatened—at least 
conversationally, if not actually. 

Most of the verbal ammunition has been aimed at the job- 
ber. His fate has been decided on paper so often and in so 
many different ways that it is doubtful if he himself knows 
whether he is in business today or not. 

But what of the merchant converter? 
book “The Cotton Manufacturing Industry,” defines this term 
as “applied to the class of men who buy cloth in the gray, 
have it converted, and then sell it to the wholesaler or large 
retailer.” Certainly, a complex function of this sort cannot 
inquiry—or 


The writer wandered around and tried to sense some of the 
problems the converter is facing in meeting changing condi- 
tions. The results of his wandering are set down in the accom- 
panying article—for what they may be worth. 





Copeland, in his 


change—in today’s textile 


and merchandising them intelligently. 
In their personnel, they are develop- 
ing who experts on 
certain functions. In this connection 
the writer, who professes an academic 
interest in matters of organization, 
has been somewhat surprised in the 
past at the manner in which the aver- 
age converting firm is departmental- 
ized. He has found that the split is 
usually by types of fabrics. In other 
words, within one house there will be 
several departments, each handling a 
different kind of goods, and each car- 
rying the three-fold function of pur- 
chasing gray cloth, having it con- 
verted and arranging for its sale. 


specialists are 


In his opinion (with reemphasis on 
the fact that it is academic) a much 
more logical and efficient arrangement 
would be organization by these func- 
tions—that is a consolidated depart- 
ment for the purchase of all gray 
goods; another for the determination 
and development of styles; another 
for contact with the finishing plant; 
and another for the sale of all goods. 

The main advantage of this plan, 
which might called a horizontal 
rather than a vertical cleavage, would 
be the development of more intensive 
specialists for these individual func- 
tions than can be possible when each 
department head is attempting to 
cover many fields of effort. It 
would also mean a larger and more 


be 


so 


concerted buying power for the gray 
goods purchasing department. 

In his investigation, he encountered 
one firm which has such a type of or- 
ganization, with one exception, namely 
that it has been found impracticable 
to concentrate the styling function in 
Instead 
important 


one department. there are 


experts on the fabrics 


merchandised by the company and the 
principal job of each of these men is 


the determination and development of 
styles for his particular cloths. In 
other matters, however, these men are 
kept as free from details as possible. 
They have at their command a con- 
centrated designing department, a 
well organized advertising department 
and other intra-company agencies on 
which they can call for skilled help 
Contact with Bleacheries 

Nor internal organization the 
only problem which really sound con- 
verters find they must solve if they 
to continue in existence. They 
recognize the need for and 
more intelligent contact with the fin- 
ishing plants who process the goods. 
Out of the writer’s own bleachery 
experience comes a vivid recollection 
of the apparent lack of recognition of 
any mutuality of interest between the 
cotton finisher and the mer- 
chant converter. The blame for this 
rested on both sides. 


is 


are 


closer 


goods 


lhe indefiniteness of the orders re 
the lack of regard for the 
character of equipment installed in a 
plant, the ignoring of the difference 
between short and long runs so far as 
the bleachery was concerned, and the 
unfairness of some of the time 
quests made—all these helped to make 
the life of the average finisher a dis- 
tressed one mentally and an insecure 
one financially. On the other hand, 
the lack of an efficient organization 
within the finishing plant and the ig- 
norance of real knowledge of both 
cost and equipment made it impossible 
for the finisher to cooperate intelli- 
gently with a converter even if the 
latter had shown an inclination to do 
so on his part. 


ceived, 


re- 


There has been a very decided 
change, however, in bleachery manage- 
ment, as indicated in a series of 


articles published in recent years in 
Textit—E Worip. The up-to-date fin- 
isher now knows just how much dif- 
ference in there between a 
short and a long run on a certain type 
of printed fabric, for example. He 
knows just what he can promise in 
the way of deliveries. He knows 
what his organization and equipment 
can and cannot do in the fulfilling of 
certain requirements. And he passes 
this information along in no uncer- 
tain terms to the converter. 

The latter on the other hand—or 
rather the one who has any hope of 
continued found it 


cost is 


existence—has 


necessary to take steps himself to 
learn the important details of the 
finishing business so that he may 


place his orders as intelligently and 
efficiently as possible. Many of the 
larger firms have in their organiza- 
tion technical or semi-technical men 
who can insure the maintenance of 
proper contact with bleacheries, 
important from both standpoints. 
Further and more intensive develop- 
(151) 


so 
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ment in this direction would seem to 
be inevitable. 
Selling Changes 
Nor is it possible for the selling 
end of the 


converting business to 


continue without change. It is true 
that in the buying of gray goods, the 
importance of the broker has not 
been lessened, as his activity still is 


regarded as a legitimate function due 


to his ability to keep constantly in 
touch with prices over the market as 
a whole, in a way that no one con 


verter could do. But in selling it seems 
evident on that con 
stantly more and more goods are pass 


investigation 


ing from the converters to the larger 
retailer. But this is only part of the 
Mentally alert converters 
have found that they have had to or 
ganize branch 


picture. 


offices in the larger 
centers of the country; have had to 
establish the closest sort of 
with all 


contact 
with the 
and have 
themselves of the best 


factors connected 
distribution of their goods; 
had to 


principles of modern advertising and 


avail 


TEXTILE 


who are not 
alive to this necessity seem to have 
little chance for a successful existence. 

Tendency Toward Integration 

But these changes, the need for 
which has been realized by some and 
must eventually be realized by all, 
are insignificant compared with a 
movement which, it must be admitted, 
is more a future probability than a 
present achievement. This is the 
tendency towards integration. 

Charles Pinnell, president of Fred 
Butterfield & Co., Inc., in an inter- 
view in last year’s Annual Review and 
lorecast Number of TExTILE Wor Lp, 
expressed the belief that the next few 
vears would bring about combinations 
in the cotton goods business, com- 
posed of manufacturers, finishers and 
converters under one management 
and distributing a finished product 
direct to the retail trade. These com- 
binations, as Mr. Pinnell expressed 
it, would be ones in which the mer- 
chant would do the development work 
—and not the engineer. 


merchandising. Those 


WORLD 


Since that time, his own company 
has entered into an arrangement with 
S. Slater & Sons, Inc., of Webster, 
Mass., to act as national selling 
agents to style and distribute the 
product of that mill’s clothiers’ lining 
department. Slater has discontinued 
the merchandising of wash fabrics 
and shirtings under its own name and 
will do job finishing at its plant. 
This uniting of two old established 
firms is not an example of Mr. Pin- 
nell’s idea in its entirety but is a 
straw which shows which way the 
wind is blowing. Similarly, the organ- 
ization in recent years of the National 
Fabric & Finishing Co., which took 
over the Lowell Bleachery Co., the 
Columbia Textile Co., and several 
companies which are converters of 
shoe fabrics and handle sup- 
plies for the shoe trade—and which 
later purchased the drapery business 
of Elms & Sellon Inc.—is still another 
example of this tendency. 

A much broader and more far-reach- 
ing change in this direction is antici- 


also 
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pated by the far-seeing factors in t 
converting field. They recognize t 
possibility that converters might | 
come, for example,.the styling a: 
merchandising departments of lar 
groups of mills. They believe t! 
only in some movement toward 
tegration is there hope for a per: 
nently profitable basis. 

Such developments do not ta 
place over night. Nor can all exi 
ing firms profit by them. Many 
have to fall by the wayside—and 
sooner the better. Those who 
able to adjust themselves to the n 
condition will gain rather than 
by the change. They have ahead 
them the possibility of a far broa 
field of effort than ever before. 
to those who cannot sense the 
today for more intelligent and effici: 
merchandising of cotton goods, 
who cannot revamp their organi 
tions to fit this need, the answe: 
“What 


will be a sad one 


1 


ye 


the question about 


Converter ?” 


Increasing Attention to Woolen Merchandising 


Necessity for Cooperation to Assist in Relieving Market of Acknowledged Over-Production—Current Methods of 


Distribution Criticized as Uneconomic 
Women’s 


ERCHANDISING with com 

mon sense must be reckoned 

as one of the potent rem- 

edies for existing maladies 
in the woolen and worsted field. The 
problem of over-production is admitted 
and it must be tackled but there is a 
feeling that the disease of over-pro- 
duction can be mitigated if not actually 
cured by the application of sound busi- 
ness sense to the question of merchan- 
dising. Far too little attention, it is 
believed, is paid to the matter of pro- 
ducing an over-supply of merchandise 
which may hang as an incubus over 
the market and which must be sold 
eventually, almost always at cut prices 
This 
without any 
very apparent effort to correct condi 
tions at the source 


that may very likely be ruinous. 


Vicious cycle continues 


Continuing Old Things 
lo take a illustration of 
how over-production becomes almost 
the controlling 


concrete 
factor in the wool 
industry 


good , the case of two fabrics 
in the women’s 


mentioned 


wear field may be 


These are bolivias and 
sheens he changes have been rung 
on these fabrics for a 


sons and what is the 


good many sea- 
result? They 
are made up into garments which the 
average consumer wears for a longer 
period than would be the case if some 
thing new Women, 


Happer type, are 


were brought out 


uiv the 


and especi: 
keen for novelt 


ies but if a staple fab 
ric continues season after season to be 
the style they will refurbish their old 
garments, put a fur collar or cuffs on 
to hide possible wear and still be in 
style. On the other hand if something 
distinctly different were brought out 
the change would be made because it 








Changes to New Things Necessary, Especially in 


Wear Field—Need for Guiding Hand in Conduct of the Industry 


By L. G. 


necessary in 
The manu- 
retailer would 
) change and_ the 
consumer would be more satisfied. 
Effect of Inertia 
The result of continuing fabrics of 


would be regarded as 
order to be “in the swim.” 
facturer, cutter and 
benefit by the 


this kind year after year is possibly 
not appreciated by many in the trade 
but the result can be easily traced. If 
because of salesmen’s representations 
that certain staple lines are to con- 
tinue the big market, 
buyers place orders for more than can 


thing in the 
be used there comes a time when the 
surplus that is not made up into 
sold at a reduction to 
others in the trade who possibly will 
bring the same fabric out in coats. 
The consequence is that a market for 
other materials that would be adapt- 
able for this division of the cutting-up 
trade is eliminated On the 
hand, 


dresses mav be 


other 
it may very reasonably happen 
that sellers themselves, for one reason 
or another, usually because they need 
the money or are pressed by their sell- 
ing agents to liquidate their stocks, 
offer the merchandise that has not been 
sold at cut Immediately the 
whole market is demoralized and those 


rates. 


who were not thinking of sacrificing 
their goods are compelled to meet the 
situation and name competitive prices 
that usually mean an absence of profits 


if not actual losses 


Should Hold Staples 
\nother angle of the 
perhaps 


deserving of 


situation is 
consideration. 
he dumping of merchandise by the 
selling agent is often unnecessary, par- 
ticularly in staples or semi-staples. In 


Salembier 


many instances demoralization in the 
entire market could be avoided if on 
such fabrics as bolivias, for which 
there is always a certain call, the 
manufacturer who could afford to hold 
his goods would not become panicky 
but simply carry them in stock to 
await a renewed demand, showing 
them next season in his line and in all 
probability being able to dispose of 
them at full prices instead of at heart- 
breaking reductions. It is not only 
the small mill which is guilty in this 
respect, for it is claimed that some 
of the largest factors in the business 
very frequently put the knife into 
merchandise that might be held and 
sold eventually without deleterious 
effect upon the market. This all leads 
to the general conclusion that if goods 
were merchandised properly there 
would not be the losses which have 
been so much in evidence during the 
last two or three years. If there were 
a general determination to sell nothing 
unless at a profit it would be possible, 
in the belief of leading authorities in 
the industry, to market as big a vol- 
ume of goods as ever, without being 
confronted with the necessity of price 
reductions that eliminate and_ over- 
balance any possibilities of profit. In 
spite of the incursions of silk and fur 
in women’s wear, there is a_ feeling 
that the total yardage consumed is al- 
most as great as ever, due to the in- 
creasing population and the capacity 
of the consumer. But it is coming to 
be felt more and more that unless the 
woolen and worsted selling trade do 
not bestir themselves and adopt more 
up-to-date methods in the merchandis~ 


ing of the product for which they are 
responsible that these other trades, in- 
cluding even cotton goods, will gain a 
foot-hold in the apparel industry that 
it will be 


dislodge. 


almost impossible 


Remedies for Over-Production 

Too much haphazard work is done 
by mills in the wool goods industry to- 
day to give any assurance of perman- 
ance to their success. Lines of mer- 
chandise are developed for no pai 
ticular reason except the possible 
hunch that they may meet with de- 
mand. It is possible that the idea 
may be given by a buyer who contends 
that he can use a good quantity of a 
certain type of merchandise. Without 
any confirmation from the general 
trade or without any consultation with 
others the manufacturer or the selling 
agent directs that these goods be made 
up. Possibly they would sell but 
there is no certainty of it and the 
whole process is haphazard in the ex- 
treme. Too much waste goes into the 
manufacture of numerous blankets 
that never see the light of day as f 
as the trade is concerned. More care 
in styling and more knowledge of t! 
trade’s demands would effect a larg: 
saving in this respect. The number 
of blankets could be cut down ve: 
materially, with a big saving to 
manufacturer. 

A good many mills enter blanket 
orders as though details were specified 





For instance, they accept orders in t 
gray for 100 pieces or more with on 
a few pieces detailed and in most case 
these are put in works. In the aggre 
gate they amount to a good mat 
thousands of pieces. It very ofte 
happens that a large part of t! 
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lanket orders are never specified, 
vhich simply adds to the general over- 
roduction and intensifies the mer- 
handising problem. If this practice 
vere done away with it would mark 

distinct step in advance. Mills 
hould count upon and put in works 
mly such orders as they have actually 


pecified. 
Often orders for quantities are 
ooked somewhat in the following 


ianner: The selling agent or head 
ilesman of a concern goes to a large 
utter, whom we will call Mr. A, and 
ells him 2,000 pieces of a particular 
ibric. The next customer he calls 
m, Mr. B, is told of the sale to Mr. A. 
ir. B being a friend of Mr. A, calls 
ip the latter and he is told that he 
hinks so well of the cloth that he has 
sought 2,000 pieces. Mr. B immedi- 
itely says “put me down too for a 
thousand pieces.” This process goes 
mn all down the line but unfortunately 
does not end there. Mills who have 
booked a_ reasonable business will 
oiten anticipate a much larger quantity 
owing to the large number of custom- 
ers they have on their books. Mills 
who are not so successful tell their 
selling agent that they must have busi- 
ness and the reply is usually some- 
“Mill so and so has 
sold 30,000 pieces and Mill so and so 
is sold up on sheens. We cannot go 
wrong if you put in 500 or 1,000 
pieces, etc., etc.” The goods are put 
in works with the feeling that the 
fabric in question is the safest thing 
to give the mill to keep them running, 
whereas as a matter of fact they have 
no assurance that orders will be placed 
tor the goods they advise making. 


what as follows: 


Over-Production Illustrations 
\s an illustration of how a change 
in demand may be productive of sur- 
plus that was not originally appreci- 
ited, the case of sheens may be again 
mentioned. Dresses made of this 
fabric with plaid combinations, were 
produced in a large way by dress 
manufacturers last fall. After the run 
on these garments was over a great 
many carried over large quantities of 
sheen. The weight was exactly the 
same as that which various mills were 
selling to the coat trade for the fol- 
lowing spring. It was therefore pos- 
sible for the dress manufacturer to sell 
his surplus either to coat houses or to 
jobbers. This supply was not cal 
culated on by the manufacturer and 
icted as a barrier to further business 
vith the coat trade. These various 
urpluses, accounted for in one way 
another, aggregate a surprisingly 
irge total. 
The practice of offering a bonus or 
n extra discount to a customer at the 
nd of the year, based on the volume 
( purchases, seems most uneconomic 
ir the reason that it induces the buyer 
hose account is to be credited to 
uv goods in excess of what he needs. 
f he cannot use these goods he will 
ther sell them at cost or below cost, 
it is to his interest to do so. This 
ikes for demoralization and cuts the 
round from under the manufacturer 
mself as it destroys the possibilities 
t a potential market. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Leading buyers are always glad and 
even anxious to cooperate with mill 
men in the development of styles that 
will be large sellers. Too little co- 
operation with the trade in this respect 
is a lack from Which it would seem 
the industry is suffering. But coopera- 
tion could go even further, in the 
opinion of those who have made a 
study of the subject, and there might 
with very great possible benefit to all 
concerned be a species of cooperation 
among selling agents themselves. Of 
course this would mean an elimination 
of the jealousies and misunderstand- 
ings that exist today between competi- 
tors. But if certain leading houses 
could get together, possibly with cer- 
tain leading buyers, it is believed that 
they could unite on types of mer 
chandise that could be put 
style leaders because they were shown 
extensively by those who were recog- 
nized authorities in 
Probably little exception will be taken 
to the statement that there is less 
cooperation of a practical nature in 
the woolen and worsted selling trade 
than in any other industrial activity in 
this country. There is no telling what 
a change in the attitude of sellers in 
this respect could accomplish but 
many believe it would be worth 
a serious trial to 
feasibility. 


over as 


the business. 


demonstrate its 


A Concrete Illustration 

To revert again to the women’s 
wear trade, an illustration may be 
cited of the possibility of developing 
demand for a fabric that appeared 
dead as far as buyers were concerned. 
The fabric in point was a_ black 
Kasha. Owing to the wide-spread 
propaganda for Rodier Kasha it was 
apparent last fall that this fabric had 
possibilities. In black it did not seem 
to have the appearance of a stylish 
cloth for spring. However with white 
embroideries and trimmings of white 
fur a very sporty garment was 
produced when made up into coat 
models. The result was that demand 
based on these models materialized and 
at the present writing Kasha is one of 
the scarcest things in the market. 

If attractive models are produced 
and fabrics are rightly distributed by 
leaders in the cloak and suit trade 
a demand can very often be fostered. 
It is generally appreciated that buyers 
in other markets follow the lead of 
acknowledged authorities, all having 
their eye on the style trend in Paris. 
There are usually a sufficient number 
of possibilities that may be developed 
in any season if properly engineered 
with cooperative effort to make a 
success at profitable figures. 


Need for Guidance 

In connection with the subject of 
cooperation, many in the trade feel 
that the development of an organiza- 
tion which shall have under its juris- 
diction problems of manufacturing 
and merchandising, such as the Wool 
Council, is a prime necessity. The 
failure to date of the Wool Council 
to function has been a matter not only 
of regret but of concern to many who 
feel that other divisions of the indus- 
try are approaching their problems in 


a scientific and progressive way and 
are getting advantages therefrom 
which the woolen and worsted indus- 
try is failing to grasp. It is not in- 
tended to discuss the possibilities of 
benefit to the industry of such an 
organization except in the matter of 
cooperation. If anything can be done 
by the development of such a body, in 
which could be united the best efforts 
of leaders in the industry, it is believed 
the results would be most fruitful. 

The trouble with the wool manufac- 
turing and distributing trade seems to 
be that it never gets quite sick enough 
to necessitate drastic remedial meas- 
ures. In times of depression the 
subject of remedies for existing con- 
ditions are uppermost in the minds of 
the industry, but let even a slight im- 
provement be noted and apparently all 
thought of 
abuses and constructive plans for the 
development of the 
immediately put to one side and every- 


industry are 


body becomes so engrossed with his 
own affairs that the general health and 
prosperity of the industry is forgotten 
for the time being. This is the case 
with the wool goods industry today. 
There is a distinct undercurrent of 
better feeling. With evidence of 
greater stabilization in raw material, 
the possibilities of radical fluctuations 
and depreciation on merchandise are 
not subjects for the earnest considera- 
tion that were given them a short time 
ago. Therefore the objects and 
purposes underlying the proposed 
Wool Council apparently cannot be 
revived with any hope of success. 
Perhaps it is too much to say that the 
Wool Council has been relegated in- 
definitely and that nothing will ever be 
done about it. There are those who 
continue to believe that something of 
this kind will be formed eventually but 
the opinion of the majority is that it 
is possible to worry along with the 
prospect of things becoming better 
and with the prospect of better busi- 
ness there is little reason for expend- 
ing time and effort on something that 
is more or less intangible and on 
which there appears to be no general 
consensus of opinion as to its uni- 
versal application. It is just such an 
attitude that has brought the industry 
into the condition which it occupies 
today and many feel that no lasting 
improvement can be witnessed unless 
an industry-wide and honest attempt is 
made to regulate and systematize the 
merchandising end of the business. 
Possible Merchandising Changes 
In the merchandising of woolens 
and worsteds there does not seem to 
be the possibility of radical changes in 
the outlets for merchandise and the 
methods of sale as in the cotton goods 
and knit goods fields. In the latter 
the struggle is between those who con- 
tinue to market their product through 
the jobbing distributor and those who 
go direct to the retailer, cutting out 
[ Such a de- 
velopment is not feasible in the mer- 
chandising of mills’ products. 
And yet there is a feeling in certain 
quarters that the trade is bound to 
witness an certain 
character that will approximate the 


he intermediate factor. 


we 01 


evolution of a 


measures tor correcting 
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trend in quarters other than this in- 
dustry to go direct to the retailer. This 
is felt consists in the possibility of 
establishing outlets more or less con- 
trolled by the manufacturer or the 
selling house. This is being done in 
a quiet way in both men’s wear and 
women’s wear at the present time with 
a varying measure of success. It is 
possible a larger volume of business is 
done through such channels than is 
generally known, but it is certainly by 
no means a universal practice and it 
will be a long time before the plan 
receives the consideration of any large 
number, if it is ever to become a 
factor in distribution. In the dis- 
tributing of 
problem of over-capacity is to be seen 


wool goods the same 
as in textile manufacture of any char- 
There is no doubt that the 
number of clothing, cloak and suit 


houses could be cut very materially 


acter. 


without interfering with the retailer's 
or consumer’s necessities. In other 
words, probably a comparatively small 
proportion of the cutting trade would 
have sufficient capacity to supply the 
country’s demands, just as is the case 
a varying measure of sticcess. It is 
claimed that in the shoe industry there 
is a total of over 1600 factories and 
that 240 of these have sufficient capac- 
ity to take care of all the demand in 
the country. The control of outlets, 
should it show any material develop- 
ment, would have a tendency to reduce 
this number, to the undoubted advan- 
tage of all concerned. But it is be- 
lieved that even with the existing 
methods of distribution much can be 
done to alleviate troubles inherent in 
the market if there is a concerted 
effort on the part of those who are 
vitally bring about a 
more healthy and sensible economic 
condition. 


interested to 





Volume of Business Should Be 


Good 
By George H. Hodgson 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
The Cleveland (O.) Worsted Mills 
Co. 

We have been very busy up to this 
point and are preparing rapidly for 
next season. It is hard for me te 
predict what the next six months will 
show until we have a chance to see 
our customers with the new line. My 
own personal opinion is that it should 
be good as far as volume is concerned 
because all statements which we are 
receiving from our customers show- 
wind-up of 1926 
lower stocks still, in their possession. 


ing the indicate 


Anticipates Relatively 
Business 
By A. F. Bemis 
The ceneral situation in 
this country looks healthy for the time 
being. The plentiful supply of raw 
cotton and present satisfactory prices 
therefor should serve as a material 
stimulus to the cotton manufacturing 
industry. I anticipate a relatively good 
business around present price levels 
with no substantial advances, though 
with hardening tendencies during the 
next few months. 


Good 


business 
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Natives Engaged in 


Sorting Raw Jute Fiber 
Interior to Calcutta 


{fter 








It Is Brought from the 


Loading Baled Jute 
Fiber on Trains at 
Warehouses in Cal- 
cutta. Hand power 
is generally used 


Evening Out Jute 

Fibers by Hand Pre- 

paratory to Start- 

ing the Material 

Through Calcutta 
Vills 


Vangling the Jute 
by Machine, a Pre- 
paratory Process as 
Done at a Large 


Calcutta Mill 


Photos by Henry 


ng 


Jute and Its Niche 


UTE and its products have made 
an important place for them- 
selves in world trade largely 
because unapproached by other 
materials of similar characteristics at 
Cer- 
tain particular uses require jute goods 
for their own peculiar qualities, and 
users of this class would pay almost 
any price to get them. The bulk use 
however is for bagging and _ baling, 
where other 


anywhere near so low a price. 


would add an 
appreciably greater cost and thus pre- 
vent many economies, particularly in 
the agricultural field. 

Che jute fiber itself is coarse and 
brittle, but 
length and 


fabrics 


may be of 
strength. 


considerable 
The plant re- 
sembles a reed and grows best in a 
hot, moist climate with a fair amount 
of rain. Nearly all of the jute used 
in the world is grown in British 
India, chiefly in alluvial soils at the 
deltas of The ground is 
plowed several times in preparation 
and the seed is generally sown in 
February. The plant flowers from 
June to August and is harvested in 
September. It 
height of 


rivers. 


attains a 
18 to 20 ft. 


maximum 
when mature 
and ready to be cut down. It is 
grown upon land for which no other 
suitable crops are now known. 


How Fiber Is Obtained 

The desired fiber in the jute plant 
is inside the stalk and is surrounded 
with bark and pith. The cut stalks are 
put in tanks for a retting 
process until the outer bark becomes 
quite soft. This is then hacked away 
from the fiber, and the latter is gath- 
ered and spread out in drying yards. 
\ certain amount of sorting takes 
place up country, according to color, 
length and strength. The fiber is 
then bundled and tied into rough bales 
and sent 


shallow 


down to Calcutta. Here a 
part of it goes to the Indian 
jute mills along the Hoogly River. 
\nother part of it, comprising chiefly 
the better grades, is more carefully 
sorted and baled into 400 Ib. bales 
which are exported to jute manufac- 
turing countries, probably a majority 
finding its way to Dundee, Scotland. 
Some is imported into the United 
States going to such jute spinners as 
Ludlow, Chelsea, Dolphin and Allen- 
town, where it is spun for the purpose 
of making twine, carpet varns, cotton 
baling, ete. 


large 


That part of the jute crop which re- 
mains in Calcutta is spun and woven 


in the 40 odd mills in the Calcutta 


1 
} 


district manned with native oper- 
itives There it becomes the common 
burlap or gunny sacking of the 


world’s trade. Calcutta also makes up 
i certain part of its product into bags 
which are used in Australia for wool 
and in Cuba for sugar. The greater 
exported in the 
piece, as so much yardage. 


This is 
the character of the greater part of 
the burlap imports into the United 
States and the material is made up in 
this country into 


part, however, is 


suitable for 
teed, flour, fer- 


bags 


such commodities as 


tilizer, etc., or used in lengths as coy 
ering for baled materials. 
How Handled in Dundee 

The jute which is shipped to Dun 
dee, which center is probably the se 
ond largest jute industrial center 
the world, starts its manufacturin; 
process by going through a machin: 
called a bale opener or “crusher. 
This is necessary because of the hari 
and matted condition in which it i 
received, compressed 
shipment. New Yor! 
tell of warehouse fires in Dunde 
where, though the damage from fir 
was moderate, the water poured upo: 
the stored bales had caused them 
expand to the extent of actually burst 
ing the building apart, buckling the 
floors and spreading the walls. 

After being taken from the balk 
the jute goes 


being befor 


Scotchmen in 


through a machine 
called a softener, which is equipped 
with about 60 pairs of fluted roller 
fed by traveling lattices. In its 
progress through this machine it re 
ceives a sprinkling of oil and wate 
from perforated pipes, to render 
more easily handled in succeeding 
processes. It is usually allowed to 
rest for 24 hours for the oil and 
water to permeate the fiber. The fish 
oil used for most of the Dundee fin 
ishes, characteristic odot 
which is to be avoided in such uses as 
sugar bags but which for most of the 
uses to which Dundee goods are put, 
is not of consequence. 


gives a 


The raw material is next put on the 
breaker cards to be teased up, cleaned 
and thoroughly mixed for output in 
sliver form. This sliver goes to the 
finisher cards and from them to the 
drawing frames where the fibers are 
further straightened and equalized 
In the final process of roving, there 
is no doubling of the sliver, but each 
is drawn out about eight times its own 
length and given a slight amount ot 
twist so that it may safely be handled 
and wound upon the roving bobbin. 
On the spinning frame the yarn is 
usually given a hard twist when in 
tended for the warp, and a soft twist 
when intended for the filling. The 
yarn which is to be used for warps 
goes to a spooling maghine, and that 


which is to be used for filling goes 
to the cop winding machines. The 
warp yarn is dressed and _ starched, 
and then wound on a beam. These 


are later set up in a loom in the cus- 
tomary way and the weaving proceeds 

When woven the fabric is inspected 
and defects which may be repaired 
are taken care of. The fabric is then 
calendered or mangled in accordance: 
with the required and_ thet 
rolled or packed in bales for shipment 


finish 


Variety of Products 

The chief products of the Dundee 
industry and also of scattered jute 
mills on the continent of Europe, are 
linoleum base burlap, wall coverings, 
brattice cloth used in mines, carpets 
and rugs, twines, ropes, 
innumerable other things. 


yarns and 


The higher grades of jute are clas- 


® 
sit 


co 


be 


in the Textile Trade 


sified as such on the basis of their 
color, the brighter and higher color 
being the better, and of the length 
and strength of the fibers. The mat- 
ter of fineness is not given considera- 
tion for the fiber is generally much 
the same in this regard, and little 
attempt is made to spin fine yarns 
from it. It is stated on good authority 
that mills rarely spin finer than 
6-pound yarn. This weight is figured 
on the weight of 14,400 yards. An 
8-pound cop is used in the making of 
-\4 tog ounce burlap which are about 
the lightest yarns and fabrics made 
in Calcutta. 

The Calcutta product ranges from 
32 to 48 inches in width, this range 
covering 90% of the present output, 
and in weight from 7% to 12 ounces. 
The weight is figured on the weight 
of 36 inches of fabric 40 inches wide. 
This 40-inch width is the standard 
and the 7% fabric is based on that 
width, being the same fabric whether 
the goods are 32 inches or 48 inches 
wide. 

Linoleum Base Burlap 

The linoleum base burlap is prob- 
ably the most important of the jute 
materials made at Dundee. For this 
purpose the widths range up to 150 
inches. One Scotch mill put in a 300 
inch loom some years ago, though it 
is not known to have been used to any 
extent recently. It is understood that 
one of the ideas behind this immense 
loom was the weaving of eight strips 
of 36 inch goods with patent selvage 
between each, but as the practice did 
not spread, the actual savings were 
probably not in line with the theo- 
retical savings. 

Linoleum base is a particular use 
for burlap, for which it must be used 
no matter what the price. During the 
war when the wide burlap from Dun- 
dee was scarcely obtainable at any 
price, American linoleum makers 
were hard put to it for a fabric base. 
Exhaustive experiments were made 
with cotton and other fibers without 
The linseed oil and cork dust 
paste would not 
fabric the way it adheres to burlap. 
Some goods were finished with the 
cotton and cockled and 
varped to such an extent as to be 
utterly the 
makers 


success. 


adhere to a 


base they 


useless. In emergency 
put in 
jute yarns anywhere 


linoleum 
bought 
could and wove their own base 
One linoleum plant put in 76 
ooms for that purpose and then after 
junked them Dundee 
oods were again available. 

\t the present time linoleum mak 
rs feel that they should be benefiting 
rom the large jute crop of 1926 in 
wer prices but in fact the volume of 
his jute crop has been on the lower 


\merican 
looms, 
thev 

roods. 


he war when 


rades so that while the higher grades 
uch used in 
oods have remained about the same 
rice, the spread between them and 


are linoleum base 


as 


e lower sorts has widened. Similar 
preads have occurred in cotton be- 
tween high and low grades, when 


cotton | 


large crops were particularly long on 
the lower sorts. 


Cotton and Jute Crops Balance 

Students of the situation have com 
mented upon the good fortune of both 
the jute and the cotton industries that 
their bumper crops came in the same 
year. Approximately the normal rela 
tion may consequently be expected to 
remain between the two fibers and the 
fabrics made 
therefore 


from them. There will 


no abnormalities to be 
corrected when the bumper crops pass 
into history. 

If it had not 
it is strongly 


be 


been for 12c¢ cotton, 
believed by prominent 
importers that burlap in the field of 
coated textiles, imitation leathers, 
bagging and other uses, would have 
expanded to the detriment of cotton 
goods. <Auhorities state that makers 
of imitation leather give preference to 
cotton up to about the 
price of a jute fabric which might be 
put to the same use. Where price is 
very much a the jute 
begin to enter as a substitution 

For feed bag use burlap has char 


etc 


150% over 


goods 


factor 


acteristics which would be possible in 


cotton only in a much _ finer, 
closely woven, heavier and more ex 


pensive fabric. 


more 


It is pointed out that 


a fairly light burlap will carry feed 
without loss of 1% in transit be 


cause of the fact that the fibers stand 
out from the yarn, mat together and 
close up the interstices which, with 
cotton, would have to be closed up by 
a much closer weaving of the constit 
uent yarns. A similar advantage of 
burlap makes it particularly adapted 
for the economical containing 
transportation of fertilizer. 
tilizers would have 


and 
Some fet 
a corrosive effect 
upon cotton, eating through the fabric 


of the bag before arrival at destina 


tion, while jute carries it securely 
without difficulty. 
No great amount of jute yarn is 


imported as there is a small jute spin 
ning industry in this country 
has been protected by a tariff 
mestic 


which 
Do 

spinning is therefore in the 

great majority in twine and 

varns. 

ported 

largely 


in carpet 
The fact that raw 
into this 


because ot 


jute 1s im 


1 


country at all, is 


this industry 
Highly specialized types of yarn for 
which there are certain small uses 


are still imported from abroad, where 


the variety of spinning is greater than 
in the domestic trade. 

When recently asked that the Post 
Office Department hold up the award 
of 1,500,000 pounds of jute twine 
pending investigation of the possibilt 


ties of substituting cotton twine, 
Postmaster General New explained 
the position of the department as 


follows: An advertisement was made 


for twine, including both cotton and 
jute. The bids 


might be purchased at 12.5c per pound 


indicated jute twine 
and cotton twine at 20.5¢c per pound 
Under the law, the department must 
purchase from the lowest responsible 
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Preparing Jute Warps on 


One of the Many 

Jute Mills on the 

Hoogly River Near 
Calcutta, India 


Winding Jute Yarn 

in One of India’s 

Large Jute Mills 
Near Calcutta 
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Machinery in One of Calcutta’s Large Jute Mills 








North-to-South Trek of Cotton Mills 


Survey of Northern Cotton Spinning and Weaving Machinery Moved to Cotton Growing States Since 1921—Totals 
Smaller Than Usual Estimates, But Do Not Include Much Second-Hand Machinery Sold 
Indirectly—Not a Measure of the Actual Loss to North 














ECAUSE of the very general By Henry G. Lord mentioned the Chicopee Mig. Co r 
pub interest aroused in the : : Chicopee Falls, Mass., and the Con 
recent increase in the transfer ery added to southern branches of include northern cotton mills that necticut Mills Co., Danielson, Conn 
f northern cotton spinning certain of these mills, there has been have closed all or part of their plants, Bearing these facts in mind it wi 
mills and machinery to a total movement South of 629,148, or have gone out of business, unless be seen that the survey does not dis ai 
‘s - . . , ’ 5 
ng states, and because of spindles and 5,745 looms. It is a some of their machinery was trans- close the actual loss to the North fc 
t ( riation in estimates of the somewhat peculiar co-incidence that ferred South. active cotton spinning and weavi1 a 
ymount machinery involved, TEXx- seven southern states profited by thi In addition to these units there equipment that has been a result N 
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ipproximations to show the scope of formation was obtainable, and also approximately 750,000 spindles and operated, and as machinery in tl - 
the movement up to ] I, 1927 ¢ further details regarding the 7500 looms. cotton growing states is operated tl 
They show that 30 cotton spinning and character of transfers involved. It The list does not include several the average 50% more hours per wee! e 
weaving mills located in seven north- will be noted that very few of the northern mills that have announced than in the northern states there ha p 
ern states have moved to cotton grow mills listed as having transferred their intention to transfer all or a been that additional gain in potentia t! 
ing states within the last five years a machinery South have gone out of part of their machinery South, but capacity. q 
total of 577,836 spindles and 4,807 business, and it should be clearly have not actually undertaken the The list does not include a consider q 
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Northern Cotton Spinning and Weaving Machinery Moved to Southern States since 1921—( Also Includes New V 
- 4 p ia js 7 : . : . ‘ 7 > 3 S 
Machinery Installed by These Mills in Southern Plants) 
M 1 I lled ' 
i ve st , Ww 7 . 
sold 8 a ch sae South otal South . 
80 ‘ ac ; Ho ‘ 
d South machinery \« i State 
Mills moved Explanatory notes 
to 
Spindles Looms Spindles Looms Spindles Looms 
1 
‘ . ni aa oe *. ( 
Connecticut: 
Manhassett Mfg. Co., Putnam 160 - 160 Ga Out of business. Part of machinery sold South. 
Maine: |‘ 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford 24,000 600 24,000 600 Ala. Machinery on coarsest counts moved to new plant at Opelika. 
Massachusetts: 
American Printing Co., Fall River 88,648 | 1,958 88,648 | 1,958 Tenn. | Part of machinery moved to new plant at Kingsport. 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence 34,000 16,000 964 | 50,000 564 S.C Part of machinery moved to new plant at Lyman. 
Appleton Co., Lowell 30,000 |. 30 ,000 S. C. Part of machinery moved to new plant at Anderson. 
Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell S si 8 | N.C. | Part of machinery moved to new plant at Charlotte. 
Cordis Mills, Millbury 12,000 12,000 | . . | Out of business and best of machinery sold to various southern mills. 
Beacon Mfg. Co., New Bedford 5,000 200 5,000 260 | N.C. | Part of machinery moved to new plant at Swannanoa. 
Fairhaven Mills, New Bedford 25,200 25, 200 Texas | Part of machinery sold to Worth Mills and others South. 
New England Southern Mills, Lowell 35 568 121 35,568 121 | Ga. Part of machinery moved to Stark Mills, Hogansville. 
Nobska Spinning Co., Taunton 14,000 14,000 Texas | Machinery moved to Galvez Mills, Galveston. 
Boston Mfg. Co., Waltham 15,000 15,000 Surplus coarse count machinery sold South (66,000 spindles and 
1,800 looms operated at Waltham, Mass 
J.S. Boyd Co., Williamstown 50 270 ; 320 | Tenn. | Looms movel to new weaving plant at Johnson City. 
Essex Cotton Mills, Newburyport 24,120 122 24,120 122 | Ala. Out of business; machinery sold to Dwight Mfg. Co. and moved to 
latter's Alabama City plant. 
Thorndike Co., Thorndike 20,000 20,000 Thorndike, Mass., plant closed. Part of machinery sold South; 
balance junked, 
Carl Stohn, Inc., Hyde Park S4 84. N.C. | Part of machinery moved to new Charlotte plant. 
Whitinsville Cotton Mills 7 ” . . . . 
ae ee lls 17 ,000 a .. 17,000 eels Out of business. Part of machinery sold South and balance junked. 
Saunders Cotton Mills, Saundersville , 
Lawrence Duck Co., Lawrence 30,000 300 30 ,000 300) Ala Machinery moved to Lincoln Mills, Huntsville 
Rhode Island 
Crompton Co., Crompton 12,500 500 ee 12,500 500 | Ga Transferred part of machinery to mill in Griffin. 
Lonsdale Co., Lonsdale 20 ,000 500 20 ,000 500 S.C Bought plant at Seneca and moved coarse count machinery thereto. 
Manville-Jenckes Co., Pawtucket 40 000 40 000 N.C. | Bought plants at Gastonia and High Shoals and moved part of 
machinery thereto. 
New Jersey 
Brighton Mills, Passaic 25,000 18 25,000 48 Ga. Erected new plant at Shannon and moved large part «f Passaic 
machinery to it. 
essex Cotton Mills, Passaic 35.000 35,000 Ga. Out of business. Part of machinery sold to Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills, Cedartown. 
Morris & Co.. Grovevill 9 000 40) 9 000 40 Ark Transferred spinning and looms to new plant in Morrillton. 
New York 
John K. Stewart & Sons, Amsterdam 16,000 16,000 Ark Moved spinning to new mill at Pine Bluff 
Sauquoit Spinning Co., Capron 20 ,000 ; 20 000 Ala Moved part of their machinery to their mill in Gadsden. 
Skenandoa Cotton Co., Utica 7,800 7.800 Ala Moved part of their machinery to their Lafayette (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 
(American Thread Co., New York City 10 312 30,312 Ga New plant at Dalton. 
Pennsylvania 
lPhomas Henry & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia..| 18,000 140 5,000 20 23,000 160 | Tenn. | Moved to new plant at Nashville. 
Potal 577 836 1 SO7 51.312 Q3S 20,148 5 745 





Reorganizing Textile Mill Power Plants 


Examples of Work That Has Been Done—Influence of Draft on Boiler Plant Revamping—Changing From Oil to 
Coal Fuel and Place of Pulverized Coal—Utilization of Waste Heat in Form of Exhaust 


HE costs for heat, light, and 
power in the textile industry 
represent a fairly large item 
in the total of finished 
The cost per pound of cloth 
these items in the the 
coarser gray cotton goods made in 
New England is not less than 2 cents 
per pound, and in the case of mills 
making finer mills 


cost 
gor yds. 


for case of 


gor yds, or those 


1 


having colored products, the cost for 
the items mentioned may reach a total 
of 4 or 5c per pound. 

All expense for these items is in- 
curred in the power plant and in the 
steam and power distribution systems ; 
consequently it is in these departments 
that economies must be made if the 
corresponding costs in the finished 
product are to be reduced. In addi- 
tion to the economy phase of this 
question there are the changes re- 
quired to keep the plants in operation 
as they become worn out or out- 
There are many power plants 
which have been getting along for 
several years with little in the way of 
maintenance and which now _ find 
themselves obliged to go ahead with 
extensive changes. 

Two Cases of Reorganization 

In two recent instances mills have 
been forced into power plant work by 
the action of insurance companies in 
condemning boilers. One of the mills 
in question had 24 out of 36 boilers 
condemned. The old boilers had been 
operating with single retort forced 
draft stokers and small steel stacks. 
The old boiler house was wide and 
high and the problem was solved by 
the installation of two 600 H.P. water 
tube boilers with 7 retort underfed 
stokers, the new boilers occupying the 
space of 12 of the old boilers. The 
old stacks were insufficient in size and 
height to give the draft needed for 
the new boilers, and a new stack 200 
ft. high and large enough for a total 
of 4 boilers was built. The boiler 
plant question for this mill is thus 
settled for a long time to come. When 
the remaining 12 small boilers are 
worn out, a third large boiler will be 
installed with space still available in 
the building for two more units if 
the load grows to such size. 

In the other instance the mill had 
two boiler plants, one generating elec 
tric power and the other, nearer to 
the mills, generating steam for heat 
ing and processes. It was this latter 
plant which shut down by the 
insurance company. There being 
ufficient spare boiler capacity at the 
renerating station it was decided to 
transfer the load of the old plant to 
this station, involving the installation 
f a high pressure steam line about 
1,200 ft. long to transmit about 2,000 
iwoiler H.P., and connecting through 
reducing pressure valves to one of the 
supply mains of the old system. 


grown. 


was 





Steam and Condensing Water 





Tests and Reports 


By D. D. Eames 


Of Lockwood, Greene & a: 


inc. 


Improvements in manufacturing buildings and machinery 
may have to wait until money is conveniently available to pay 
for them. On the other hand, power plant improvements are 
a necessity when boilers and prime movers are worn out or 
outgrown. 


This article discusses some of the problems that 


textile manufacturers will have to meet within the next few 
years, and outlines methods that can be used in solving them. 
It also takes up the subject of economies which may be worked 


out at the same time. 


The new supply line runs partly 


outdoors on an overhead pole system, 


partly through an existing tunnel, 
partly through mill storehouses, and 
partly underground in the conduit, 


crossing a six-track railroad system 
and three Condensate from 
the mill system drains by gravity to a 
return tank in the old boiler house, 
just as originally, and one of the old 
boiler feed pumps, acting as a re- 
turn pump, discharges all the hot 
water back to the central boiler plant 
through a new return line which par- 
allels the steam line. 


streets. 


This system was much less expen- 
sive in first cost than the installation 
of new boilers in the old plant and has 
affected operating economies by the 
concentration of steam generation in 
one plant and a reduction in labor. 
Such a problem as this requires great 
care in design and installation to in- 
sure reliability, but once properly in- 
stalled there should be. no occasion 
for shutting off the steam vear in and 
year out. 

Influence of Draft 

Many mill power plants need re 
organizing to improve draft condi 
tions. Draft is the life of the boiler 





Insufficient draft limits 
capacity, reduces efficiency and in in 


plant. boiler 


stallations using forced draft, will 
cause pressure in the furnace which 


will surely bring furnace and stoker 
failure. A good draft means that the 
boilers can be operated at overloads 
and at good efficiency. To build a new 
chimney will in many cases give the 
same result as the installation of addi- 
tional and at much ex- 
pense. In a recent case of this kind a 
mill was barely able with 12 boilers 
its load. A new stack was 
built and 8 boilers were then able to 
carry the load without difficulty. In 
another instance a large boiler house 
was dependent on an induced draft 
fan. The boilers at the far end of the 
line in particular were much handi- 
capped. A new was built, the 
smoke flue remodeled and the fan dis- 
continued, 


boilers less 


to carry 


stack 
resulting in a great im 
provement both in the capacity and 
the efficiency of the plant. 


here are two factors in the design 


of a stack. First it must be high 
enough to give the intensity of draft 
to overcome the draft losses of the 
fuel bed, boilers and breeching These 


draft losses vary for the different 








Power Plant of Riverside & Dan 


River Cotton 


Mills, 


Division, 
Reorganized and Enlarged by Addition of Two 3000-KW. Turbines 


Rin erside 


types of boiler and for every different 


arrangement of smoke flue, and they 
increase rapidly as the boilers are 
forced to high ratings The second 
requirement ot stack is that it be 
large enough in cross sectional area 
to carry oft the volume of gases deliv- 
ered to it. In other words, the height 
ot a stack is determined by the dratt 
losses of the plant, ind the lameter 


bv the number ot boiler 


Present Status of Oil Fuel 


\ good many mills which have been 
burning oil are facing a_ difficult 
problem becau e Ol the high price of 
oil. There is no question about the 


desirability of tuel oil for industrial 


plants. Oil firing is simple, reliable 


and clean; it saves labor and permits 
high boiler rating. During the war 
and for some time after, the price of 
oil was low and of coal relatively 
high. Now the conditions are largely 
reversed and oil is for many plants a 
very expensive fuel. The problem in 
such cases is how to change back to 
coal with the least expense commen- 


surate with a satisfactory result. The 
equipment to be chosen will depend of 


course on the size of the plant ind its 


local conditions. 
There are some instances of textile 


plants which have been burning oil 
for a number of vears and now find 
their load has such a 
point that they are not able to change 
back to without a more 
drastic remodeling of their boiler 
plants than the simple installation of 
coal burning equipment under the old 
boilers. These plants have a very real 
problem, calling for the most complete 
analysis to arrive at an answer which 
will insure the lowest cost of steam; 
investment, fuel attendance 
charges all being considered. 

One plant which is facing a situa- 
tion like this 


increased to 


coal much 


and 


was designed origin- 


‘ally for hand firing but was changed 


over to oil when oil fuel first began 
to come on the market. Its load has 


now increased to such an extent that 
it would be very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to meet the demand for 
steam with coal fuel except by the 


pulverized 
coal, and this would be extremely diff- 
cult and expensive on account of the 
design of the plant. 
the case in a number of textile plants 


installation of stokers or 


This is doubtless 


and a correct solution can only be 
arrived at by a very thorough knowl- 
edge and study of all the conditions 
involved. 
Pulverized Coal 

For the larger stations stokers and 
pulverized coal will be considered. 
Nothing in recent years has aroused so 
much interest in power plant circles 
as the development of pulverized ccal, 
and it seems fair to state that the field 
is ripe for a wide application of this 
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fuel Its advantages and limitations 
should, therefore, be well understood 
is well as the principal requirements 
of a successful installation. 
Pulverized coal is the most modern 
method of firing boilers. Pulverized 


fuel for an industrial plant can usually 


1 


be installed at a lower first cost than 


stokers Roughly speaking, coal han 
dling and bunker will be the same tor 
stokers or pulverizers. The stokers 
themselves and the pulverizers offset 
one another to cost. Ash handling 


equipment and tunnel are not required 


in as elaborate form for pulverized 
for stokers and it is in these 

te that the prin ipal Savi! can be 

ait L hie 1 ntenance oO! i col 
( é ned and installed pulver 
red fue en ould not be greate 

i stoker p Ip 

) ¢ valles 

Lhere ire two broad divisio 1 
thie “ ot uel pulver Ing ap] 

u | e cent lo torace te 

e « first crushed, then dried 
pulverized nd Jown into rage 
ly ¢ {f which provice i 
eal OLE \ ysten ot mot 
driven teece requiring also cor 
presse l 1 deliver the coal rom the 
bins to the burners as required by the 
load on the boiler In the unit system 
the coal is first crushed, then pulver 


ized and blown directly into the fur 
nace. Usually there ts one pulveriz 


1 


ing mill for each boiler, but in the 
case of very large boilers two or even 
three units have been used. 


Each of these systems ha its ad 


vantages and disadvantages and each 


has a field to which it is_ partic 


ularly adapted lhe decision for one 


1 


or the other of these systems for any 


particular plant should be made only 


with full knowledge of all the local 
conditions 


\ pulverized fuel installation should 


not be attempted unless correct condi 


tions can be obtained Through igno- 


over-enthusiasm many instal 


ance o1 
lations have been made under condi 
tions far from correct and the poor 
results have worked a real and unde 


served injury to the art Correct con 
ditions involve the ize and shape ol 
the furnace, the load characteristics, 
boilers, the coal char 

acteristics and other special features 
The larger part of trouble which 


has occurred with pulverized coal sys 


tems has been due to faulty furnace 
design and construction rather than to 


trouble with the pulverizers. Inspec- 


tions of a number of pulverizing 
plants have shown pulverizers work 
ing to good satistaction but the boiler 
settings almost a wreck. Conse 
quently the greatest emphasis should 


be placed on correct furnace design 


} 


\ certain furnace volume based on 


the hor epower to be developed Is @sS 
sential if good efhciencies are to be 
obtained and excessive furnace mainte 
nance avoided. At the same time the 
shape and dimensions of the furnace 


carefully chosen. Narrow 





; ; 
re bad Anything less than 

} | 
. i¢ might occasio col 
sidet refi \ trouble he 
dept tront to back should be fifteen 
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feet or more. These figures set cer- 
tain limitations on the size and type 
of boiler to which pulverized coal 
may be successfully adapted; in fact 
the most important part of the furnace 
design is fixed when the boilers are 
selected because the boiler determines 
the length, width and height of the 
Turnace., 

The boilers for a good pulverized 
coal installation should be set singly 
and not in battery as battery walls will 
not stand up under the temperatures 
obtained in pulverized furnace instal- 
lations. All boiler supporting — steel 
should be entirely clear of the brick 
walls Furnace floors should be ait 
cooled to protect the boiler founda 
ions, prevent slagging of the ash, and 


furnish heated air to the pulverizet 


Some coals are hard to pulverize, 
hers have low fusing ash or contain 
excessive inherent moisture. All these 
racteristics are unfavorable tor! 


manufacturing costs may be substan- 
tially reduced in the wool industry. 
These methods have to do particularly 
with the utilization of waste heat. 
This heat may be in the form of ex- 
haust steam or warm. condensing 
water. Exhaust steam from back 
pressure turbines or steam extracted 
from a condensing turbine can be used 
to advantage in heating water, or for 
operating dryers and other machinery 
requiring low pressure steam. In 
most cases the demand for exhaust 
steam fluctuates. The ideal arrange- 
ment for under 
these circumstances is through a tur- 


furnishing steam 
bine which is relayed by some other 
source of power. In this case the 
electrical output of the back pressure 
turbine will fluctuate in accordance 
with the demand for exhaust steam, 


the turbine acting as a reducing pres- 


ure valve but delivering at the same 
tine a substantial amount of power. 





New Boiler Plant of Branch River Wool Combing Co., No. Smithfield, R. L.; 
1,000 H.P. Capacity, Supplying Steam for Processes and Heating 


pulverizing systems and if known to 
exist should be carefully considered 
when making up the design 
Purchased Power 
The reorganization of a_ textile 
power plant occasioned by the growth 
of the load or the obsolescence of the 
power plant often introduces the pos- 
sibility of the use of purchased 
power. Purchased power frequently 
is more expensive than manufactured 
power. Its advantage lies not in the 
saving in cost of power but in releas 
ing capital for productive use. 


[f power can be produced as a by- 


product of exhaust steam or warm 
water, or if a mill possesses a satis- 
plant, 
course, no reason for considering the 
purchase of power. On the other 
hand, if the allowable pressure on the 


factory power there is, ot 


boilers is reduced below the point 
where it is profitable to run genera- 
tors, the boilers may still be good for 
lany vears of service for heating and 
process work and the purchase of 
power will save the large expense nec 
essary for their replacement. 
Utilization of Waste Heat 


Chere are several methods by which 


In some cases it is possible for a 
turbine in a mill to run in synchron- 
ism with purchased power, the turbine 
carrying just the right load to balance 
the demand for exhaust steam and thé 
purchased power carrying the rest. 
By this means the maximum possible 
saving is realized and wasteful oper- 
ation, at times when the steam and 
power loads are out of balance, is 
avoided. 


Use of Condensing Water 

It is better to use waste heat from 
the power plant in the form of con- 
densing water than in the form of 
exhaust steam. This can, of course, 
only be done when the process re- 
quirements are satisfied by condensing 
water temperatures. The advantages 
of this arrangement over the use of 
the steam direct are that the heat can 
be transmitted at less cost and with 
no danger of handicapping the 
process, and at the same time there is 
no bad effect upon power plant econ- 
omy. If the demand is intermittent 
and the condensing water is not al- 
ways used, even then the power gen- 
erating units are efficient, which is not 
the case with back pressure turbines. 
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In the case of worsted mills using 
a great quantity of water at about 115 
degrees for wool scouring and wash- 
ers, a supply of condensing water 
from the turbine is ideal, but only a 
few mills are taking advantage of it. 
In one instance a mill was operating 
condensing turbines discharging the 
warm condensing water into the rive: 
and then drawing cold water from th: 
river and heating it in steam heater: 
for use in their wool scourers an 
washers. This was, of course, a dire: 
waste of heat. 

Tests and Reports 

Reorganization of a mill power 
plant should be preceded by a con 
prehensive study of the situation. 
report discussing plant  operatio1 
possible improvements, and methox 
of development is of great value 
such a time. Efficiency’ tests of it 
dustrial power plants are disorga: 
izing and expensive and seldom « 
any benefit. The best method of ce 
termining what is really needed is 
study of conditions, the conclusion 
being based on observation and ex 
perience, rather than on testing and 
book knowledge. 

Reorganization will seldom take 
the form of complete replacement of 
an old plant. It is not often that a 
new and modern power plant can save 
its overhead cost as compared with an 
old and inefficient plant which is still 
serviceable. In many cases the old 
plant can be reclaimed by suitable 
changes and additions and put into 
efficient condition without excessive 
expenditure of capital. 


Outlook for Underwear Busi- 
ness Promising 
By P. H. Hanes, Jr. 
President, P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
IVinston-Salem, N. C. 

We consider the outlook for 1927 
for the underwear business very prom 
ising; in fact more so than for the past 
several years. Underwear prices are 
lower than they have been for a num- 
ber of years, and the confidence in 
same is being reflected by the orders 
that are being placed. If our inform 
ation is correct, a very satisfactory 
business has been and is being booked 
by the various underwear mills whose 
prices have been announced. 

It is generally conceded that the 
price of raw cotton is several cents 
a pound below the average cost of 
production, and our feeling is that this 
vear will be no different from those 
in the past when similar conditions 
as to raw materials existed, when a 
very wholesome buying of underwear 
and other cotton products resulted 
therefrom. 

Stocks of underwear, both whole- 
sale and retail, inventoried by the 
merchants in various sections of the 
country on Jan. I, were smaller, on 
the whole, than they have been for a 
number of years past; and as weather 
conditions govern the sale of season- 
able products, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that their stocks will be thor- 
oughly cleaned out during the remain- 
der of the winter season, thereby en- 
abling the buyers to place orders for 
their future needs more freely. 
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Long Draft in Cotton Yarn Manutacturing 
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Success Depends Upon Better Control of the Shorter Fibers—New Drafting Elements Can Accomplish Actual Drawing 


from Card Sliver to Yarn With Fewer Processes. but Elimination Can Be Overdone 


O all familiar with the art of 
converting large masses of 
fibers, whether cotton, wool, or 
other material, into yarn, it is 
well known that subsequent to the pre- 
paratory cleaning and the carding 
process must come the reduction in the 
diameter and weight per unit length to 
the required fineness. To accomplish 
this the product of the carding ma-~ 
chine is subjected to a series of attenu- 
ations. These attenuations are made 
by subjecting the material to a draw- 
ing out process, necessarily accom- 
plished by several steps or stages. 

A critical study of the activities of 
the drawing mechanisms, and of the 
fibers subjected to the drawing, reveals 
many interesting facts and further 
familiarity with these phenomena and 
factors has resulted in advances in the 
art of drawing. Manifestly, a com- 
plete advance in this art must consist 
of the production of a more uniform, 
more even and round, or “level 
thread, and the arrival at this result 
with less cost. This has been done, 
but for the benefit of those interested 
and not wholly familiar with the sub- 
ject, we offer a discussion of some of 
the factors, a reference to some of the 
efforts toward more efficient drafting, 
and an outline of the accomplishments. 
We have to deal with the material 
used, with the manufacturing equip- 
ment, the methods of handling, and 
with the product. 

Fiber Variations 

It is well known that fibers produced 
by nature vary greatly in character- 
istics, not merely one kind from an- 
other, such as the differences between 
cotton, wool, flax, silk, etc., but each 
kind varies to permit and to require 
classification. While developments in 
drafting these various fibres has pro- 
ceeded somewhat, in this article we 
are particularly interested in handling 
cotton. We fairly promptly determine 
certain outstanding characteristics of 
the cotton fiber when we handle it in 
our manufacturing processes; never- 
theless, a closer study is fruitful. and 
ndeed our vision soon widens to the 
view of an indefinitely broadening 
opportunity in this study. 

The writer realizes that many men 
are f more competent to 


” 
’ 


far discuss 
growing and various other phases of 
cotton; nevertheless, our work has 
brought us in sufficiently close contact 
with some of these phases to appre- 
ciate that there are avenues leading to 
important developments, through which 
we believe the economic results of a 
close cooperation, but on a broad scale, 
between the grower and the manu- 
facturer of cotton, would be tre- 
mendous. 

Doubtless the cotton farmers them- 
selves vary in characteristics as much 
as or more than the cotton which they 
grow; some are more intelligent, more 





Two 


Procedures That May Be Adopted—Long-Draft Organizations 
By E. E. Blake 


An outstanding technical development of the last year was 
the adoption by many mills of long draft, or high draft, in 


cotton spinning. 


Of course drafts have been getting moder- 


ately higher with each passing decade as improvements were 


made in manufacturing practice and equipment. 


But com- 


paratively recently we have seen innovations in drafting 


elements that made possible a long step forward, due to the 


better control provided for the short fiber. 


On account of his 


thorough knowledge of the subject and extensive studies in 
Europe and the United States, we asked Mr. E. E. Blake, of 


Saco-Lowell Shops, to discuss this development. 


In this article 


he shows what the problem of drafting consists of and what 
can be accomplished by the use of the long-draft method. 


businesslike, more open minded, and 
more industrious than others. We ex- 
pect the same is true of manufacturers 
or people in any walk of life. It is 
an illustration of the danger of mak- 
ing a general No 
doubt the farmer is 
more or 
than 


characterization. 
average cotton 
interested, some more 
in the per dollar 
wages, production per unit of fertilizer 
supplied, yield per acre, increased yield 
with increased cultivation, soil, rota- 
tion of crops, and to the weather dur- 
ing cultivation and picking. The 
farmer is obliged to be a gambler. 
This may contain the joy or the sor- 
row of his He cannot be 
sure at the time of planting what the 
demand and price will be at the time 
of gathering. He certainly cannot 
know what the weather will supply 
from planting to harvest. 
he is so absorbed with 


less 


others, cost 


vocation. 


Apparently 
weather pre 
dictions and the vagaries of the market 
that he overlooks the fact that there 
are things he could do to make his 
crop worth more money. 

For one illustration, we had an op- 
portunity a few months since to at- 
tend a civic gathering in a cotton 
growing section. 
cotton 


Present were some 
farmers and these were wide- 
awake, intelligent men. Also present 
were the executives of the local cotton 
mills. A discussion arose as to why 
the local mills stubbornly refused to 
pay the local farmers for cotton the 
price per pound quoted on the cotton 
exchange. The mills were accused, no 
doubt correctly, of importing cottons 
from other parts of the state and other 
states, and it was charged that they 
refused to use local at any 
The farmers were annoyed and 
inclined to be a little angry and abused. 
They owned stock in these mills; they 
may have subscribed with the expecta- 
tion of more readily selling their cot: 
ton with less effort and at an increased 
price. 


cotton 
price. 


Now any spinner will immedi- 
ately appreciate the situation and the 
difficulty. The spinner will know that 
this cotton lacked the staple or char- 





acter absolutely required to spin the 
yarn suitable for the mill’s use. The 
trouble that the knew 
nothing about spinning 


Establish a “Bench-Mark” 

Spinners know that staple 
makes stronger yarn; that there is a 
difference in running the work due to 
the character or “body” of the cotton 
used, and that the strength of the yarn 
varies accordingly. They know that 
some cottons contain much more fly 
than others. 


was farmers 


longer 


hey generally know that 
cotton raised in certain immediate lo- 
calities makes stronger yarn than some 
other, and that cotton varies according 


to growing conditions from year to 
vear. Still some mills pay more at- 


tention to grade than to staple. 
Nevertheless, we venture to ask how 
many farmers and how many spinners 
know there is a 5¢ to 34 in. cotton 
that will make a 
stronger No. 20 than most T in. cotton 
grown in this country? How many 
know of the experiments of the United 
States Department of 


grown in China 


\griculture in 
from. selected 
seed; that there are cottons that staple 


spinning yarns grown 


1 to 11/16 in. that spin yarn superior 
in strength to average cotton of 14 
in. staple; and that the same relative 
difference has been established in all 
lengths? This subject would provide 
opportunity for more expansion than 
the present occasion and space afford. 
We suggest, if such a result could be 
accomplished, that it would be helpful 
to establish a “bench-mark” or stand- 
ard for character or “body” of staple. 
A cotton of good character will spin 
better and will make a stronger yarn. 
By way of illustration, we have seen 
1% in. cotton being spun into a yarn 
that was no stronger than is normally 
from I in. 
We 


for 1% in. staple. 


gotten staple of average 


character. assume that the mill 


We 


have also seen 1 in. staple making yarn 


was paying 


that tested better than normally pro- 
duced from 1% in. staple, and doubt- 


less the mill was buying 1 in. staple. 


the present have to deal 


with conditions and factors somewhat 


For we 


as we find them. The most patent 
characteristics of the cotton fiber 
which we have to meet, are the dit- 


ferent lengths of staple by classifica- 
and the proportion of 
shorter fibers in any lot. As is well 
known, especially to those who have 


tion, large 


these shorter fibers 
vary in length from the full length of 
the classification down to, say, 
Of course the these short 


fibers varies, but they amount to 


combed cotton, 
le in. 
number of 
ap- 
proximately 209 of the weight of the 


cotton, and to 30 or 40% of the num- 


ber of fibers by actual count. More- 
over, there are a few accompanying 
fibers that are considerably longer 
than the assumed length of staple. 


Let us mention in passing that such a 
setting of the drawing rolls, or such 
an arrangement for drawing that does 
not these thus 
losing the benefit of their increased 
length, is very desirable. 

However, it is 
the 
oft a 


break longer fibers, 


that 
much 

the 
large number of these varyingly short 
fibers. It is plain that if all the com- 
posing fibers were of uniform length, 
and there were always a uniform num- 


soon apparent 


drawing fibers becomes 


more problem because of 


ber in any given cross section of rov- 
ing, the problem of drawing would 
be simplified. The main problem then 
would be the speed with which the 
fibers could be drawn, rather than the 
amount of draft. As it is now, the 
matter of the speed with which fibers 
are drawn, of inches drawn per sec- 
ond of time rather than merely inches 
drawn irrespective of speed and time, 
generally does not receive the consid- 
eration that the result would warrant. 

It becomes increasingly evident that 
the problem for the machine maker is 
to produce a device or arrangement 
whereby, when the fibers are drawn, 
they are kept under such control as to 
draw evenly, notwithstanding the un- 
evenness or varying length of fibers. 

It is generally recognized that the 
card as a machine process distributes 
the long and shorter fibers fairly uni- 
formly. It is realized that an 
improper equipment, speed, or setting 
will subsequently draw the fibers un- 
evenly, producing thick and_ thin 
Accompanying this there is a 
tendency for the longer and shorter 
fibers to segregate. 

Control of Fibers 

To accomplish this control and to 

draw the fibers uniformly, many ef- 


also 


places. 


forts and devices have been proposed 
during the many years since the intro- 
duction of the familiar drawing rolls 
first patented in the name of Lewis 
Paul, in 1738. There have been so 
many of these devices proposed and 
their good features or, on the other 
hand, disadvantages and reasons for 
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failure, discussed from time to time, 
that we intend to refer only briefly 
to the latest developments or to such 
that appear likely to survive. 

It is recognized that the familiar 
drafting equipment is fairly satisfac- 
tory so long as we ask of it suffi- 
cienth slow speeds and, of more ef- 
fect, the sufficiently short drafts hith- 


Nev- 


erto known as moderate drafts 


ertheless. we have found that we can 
accomplish an improvement in the 
yarn 1e same time very consid- 
erably increase the draft at each stage. 
To do this. the drafting element is 
composed of small rolls or of belts, or 
of elt or belts and rolls in combina- 
tion The choice between these iS 
governed by several factors. Un- 


doubtedly, the belts or belt and roll 


combination provide the greatest 


} F rt , here 
capacity 101 length of draft and, there- 


fore, can accomplish an actual draw 
; - a . ‘ith less 
ing from card sliver to yarn with less 
processes 01 stages llowever, it ] 

been found that this practice can be 


overdone, for we are confronted with 


two facts which become problems. 


+ 


The weight of the card sliver cannot 


. 


be controlled closely enough but that 
it is desirable and necessary not to cut 


out too many doublings. Secondly, 


there is always a certain amount ot 


fly spilled out 
It is obvious that every process 


at each stage of draw- 
ing. 
eliminated also takes away so many 
this fly, 
rather than to save it to be spilled 


upon the spinning frame. 


opportunities of removing 


Capitalizing Longer Draft 

We have then the cap- 
italizing the “longer draft” equipment 
By the 
first, we simply eliminate one or more 
roving, but 
avoid a process we may find it neces- 
sary to make a somewhat lighter rov- 
ing on each of the remaining proc- 
By the second method, we may 
eliminate none, and 
from each remaining process produce 
a coarser or heavier roving. 

A calculation of one method as com- 
pared with the other, and for various 
numbers of yarn, will show that there 
is not a great increase in the number 
of roving frames employed, nor in the 
cost, by adherence to the second 


method. We 


choice of 
by one of the two procedures. 
while we 


processes ot 


esses. 


one process, or 


expect that mill men 
will conclude because of the more 
even varn bobbin for bobbin, more 


even and therefore stronger yarn inch 


for inch, and also less fly to contend 
for incl] nd al ¥ 
with on the spinning frame, to retain 


the greater number of doublings 
Competition to produce yarn of better 
weaving or knitting qualifications will 
urge this procedure. Further, it is 
that a 
equipped throughout has an advantage 
against changing over a mill. How- 
ever, in cases the mills are 


equipped with the 


obvious mill being newly 


most 
desirable sizes ot 
roving bobbins and so the problem is 
more P 


simple, for the use of longer 


drafts consists in 


changing the 


spinning merely 


drafts of the roving 


frames and of reequipping the draft 


ing element of the spinning frame. 


Here arises the question of just 


organization and how long 


what 
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drafts should be used. We find we 
can make yarns that compare favor- 
ably in appearance, are even, and as 


strong or stronger than formerly 
made, and this with drafts double, 


and even more, those previously deter- 
mined as good practice. As has al- 
vays been true, the product will be 
governed in part by the preparatory 
the equality of the roving 
and particularly by the 


proce sses, 
furnished, 
cotton used. 
and 
that the following rules may 


Many 
] t 


naicate 


repeated experiments 
expected to apply universally and 
A shorter 
more even and a 


therefore are safe to use. 


draft will make a 


stronger yarn, but the increase is not 





REGULAR ORGANIZATION - THREE PROCESSES 


roduction P es Oe 0 
Hank Draft Bobbin Per Spindle Per Frame Frames 
1.60 5.4 10 x% 6.3 108 14 
4.40 5.6 8x4 1.8 160 32 
228 10.0 Ring Frame 


HIGH DRAFT - THREE PROCESS = DOUBLE ON SPINNING 


0.46 3.1 12x 6 29.0 64 5 

0.90 4.0 10 x & 13.0 88 8 

2.45 5.5 8x4 4.0 128 18 

228 18.0 Ring Frame 
Total Roving Required 31 Frames 
Saving in Frames 21 


HIGH DRAFT - TWO PROCESS - DOUBLE ON SPINNING 


0.80 4.9 ll x 5% 14.64 76 8 
2A0 6.0 8x4 4.08 128 18 
228 18.5 Ring Frame 


50s - 9000 POUNDS - TSN HOURS 
REGULAR ORGANIZATION 


Production 








Hank Draft Bobbin Per Spindle Per Frame Frames 
62 = gr.0.160 
-70 404 1lz 17.14 76 7 
1.90 5.4 9x 5.00 120 15 
6.00 6.4 vx 1.17 168 46 
30s 610.0 Ring Frame 0.23 
Total Roving 68 Frames 


HIGH DRAFT ORGANIZATION 


66 gr.0.149 


50 3.4 12x 6 26.18 68 5 
1.10 4.4 10x & 10.16 88 11 
3.00 5.6 8x4 3.04 144 20 
30s 20.0 Ring Frame 0.23 
Total Roving 36 Frames 
Saving 32 


40s - 9000 POUNDS - TEN HOURS 
REGULAR ORGANIZATION 





Production Spindles No. of 
Hank Draft Bobbin Per Spindle Per Frame Frames 
240 3+ 12x 6 33 .66 60 5 
1.00 5.0 10x 5 11.34 92 9 
2.80 6.6 8x4 3.35 128 21 
| 8.00 5.75 Tex. 0.85 176 60 
Total 95 Frames 
HIGH DRAFT 


228 - 9000 POUNDS - TEN HOURS 





56 gr. .149 
52 3.5 12x6 25 
1.40 5.5 10x 5 7 
4.00 5.75 8x4 2 
40s 20.00 Ring Frame 0 


great unless we are attempting a draft 
considerably in excess of that the cot- 
ton used will permit. The length of 
the draft is directly in proportion to 
the length of staple. Yarn made 
from a longer staple suffers less with 
over-drafting than when made from 
short staple. 

By way of illustration of what can 
be accomplished with the longer draft 
capacity of the present drawing ele- 
ment, we have prepared some organi- 
zations according to the long draft or 
high draft method. In these organi- 
zations we have used double roving in 
the spinning frame creel. Different 


sizes of roving frames are used in dif- 
under 


ferent localities or different 


















































Total Roving Required 52 Frames 


Total Roving Required 26 Frames 


Spindles No. of 


02 72 5 

5 120 20 

206 144 30 

0155 
Total Roving 45 Frames 
Saving 50 


Organizations With High-Draft Method 
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conditions, so we have assumed aver- 
age mill practice usually employed 
for respective sizes of roving. It is 
realized that these organizations may 
be deviated from to meet conditions in 
mills already equipped. The differ- 
ence in the organizations for each 
number shows chiefly the number of 
roving frames discarded by the use 
of high draft, and the saving in cost 
per pound may be readily calculated 
according to wage conditions found 
It may be noted that in the high drait 
organization the number of spindle 
per roving frame is less than in th 
regular organization, and therefor: 
the total number of roving frame spi 
dles discarded is greater than firs 
thought would indicate, as judged b 
the number of frames di 
carded. 


roving 


Should Decline Profitless Order: 
By Philip S. Tuley 
President and Treasurer, Louisvil 
(Ky.) Cotton Mills Co. 

We feel that there is a reasonable 
chance for cotton mills to be 
fairly well occupied during the present 
year. The industry has, as you 
know, labored under disad- 
vantages for several years past and 
whatever may have been the occasion 
for this experience, relief is not yet 
in sight. Piece-meal buying has 
been pushed to a dangerous extreme 
and it is hoped that a reaction will 
eventually come. The prevalence oi 
buyers’ markets has, of course, made 
this practicable. The uncertainties 
under this policy have been most 
disturbing to those responsible for 
the operation of cotton mills, because 
it has been impossible for them t 
plan production in volume with any 
confidence, especially where produc- 
tion must be made to specifications 
and cannot safely lead to accumula- 

tion of the finished product. 

It seems to us that the cotton mills 
of the country owe it to themselves 
to adopt an attitude of greater inde- 
pendence with reference to these 
piece-meal orders and to decline 
them unless a proportionate advance 
in price applies in a measure to off- 
set the extra cost of production in- 
volved. Of course, competition for 
business has resulted in many evils 
of price cutting and of the endurance 
of the disadvantages of the hand-to- 
mouth buying. Curtailment of pro- 
duction is a drastic and 
remedy, but it is a policy which it 
seems to us should be adopted to a 
greater extent, for it is the only one 
that will bring the distributing me 
diums in wholesale retail fields 
to their senses. 

Prices are certainly ruinously low 
now and do not net the manufacturers 
a reasonable profit. Determination to 
refuse orders which do not carry a 
reasonable profit is, of course, the 
ideal means of relief, and it is car- 
nestly to be hoped there will be a suf- 
ficient number of mills throughout the 
country having the requisite courage 
to decline business unless they can 
realize that profit essential to their 
continued existence. 


serious 


expensive 


and 


It 


Rayon Quite Lively for a Corpse 


its Obituary Has Been Written and Its Fate Bemoaned Many Times, but It Still Goes Merrily On—1926 Domestic 
Production Showed 20% Increase Over 1925—Year Was a Complex One, With Record 
Imports and Price Instability Factors 





HEN we predicted, in last By Douglas G. oolf spectacular and interesting develop 
vear’s Annual Review and . : ; 3 , ih the ment of 1926 was the double-bar- 
ea - ee attendant uncertainty, is certainly en- in 1920 to 62,500,000 Ibs. 1n 1926, so reled price reducti T 4 } 
Forecast Number of TEXTILE °. : ee . ; é‘ ; ; reled price reduction. The market had 
; titled to its place in the sun. today must we hesitate in estimating oe Te 
Wortp, that the 1926 do- ie ails het © moved along serenely since February 
: Bn ame he probable progress between now 5 
iestic ~production of rayon would Placing the Blame , ; Possibly the 2924 when a_ reduction of 75¢ 
, : . . ae tar . . ro and, t us Say, 1935. yssiblv the - <2 - 
pproximate 70,000,000 Ibs., we did so It would take a better man than we @"C, * Ss brought 150 denier, A grade, from 


a ea ae man who holds the real key to the . ; 
. “oe ; > ) be, to evaluate co tly the : 27 > ve Pia Bomresae 
vith all the qualifications to which any pretend te be re uate cc agg = RPO SRO ER PRET RN $2.75 to $2.00 per Ib.—and other sizes 
self-respecting forecaster is entitled. respective importance of the various *%" | a 5 y_. and grades in proportion. It was not 
; ; ° : factors which contributed to the per- he himself does not know whither his re Pads Semin bbe. (moder ian 
We paid proper deference to all the * I Sia, eae a ke Mae tn until July 1 last year that another 
variables which affect business in gen- Plexities of 1926 as a rayon year. Who ! ee euler fe ; _. change was made at first hand. The 
eral, and a new industry such as rayon ‘8 there that can say boldly that tex- 18. “vepins Se eaeeeey eet ee ee 


hs <—e ; : cut effected then reduced the 150 
manufacture in particular. Conse- tile depression or domestic inter-com- ©! ™S Particular reviewer. 


denier, A grade, from $2.00 to $1.65 


quently, when our yearly statistical petition, or foreign competition, or eo Seen cot laa, ‘At that time it was stated freely in 
pilgrimage reveals an output last year Consumer “black-eye” was most re- a ene eg be bond ee the market that a cut of Soc per lb 
‘§ approximately 62,500,000 Ibs., any sponsible? Who is there that can with a fair amount of ne a would have been advisable. The 
feeling of regret over that differential @SSerTt confidently that the rayon in- dViemen-caerdmban ve = the validity of this argument was indi 
of 7,500,000 lbs. is subordinated to dustry would not have passed through country and in the world will ex- cated by the further reduction which 
one of elation that the gap was not Céfain growing pains in 1920 even pand rather than contract. went into effect Nov. 15 and which 
larger. brought this key number down to 

For 1926 was a year of variables in TABLE Il[—U. S. AND WORLD RAYON PRODUCTION $1.45 per Ib. . , 
the rayon market, if ever there was BY YEARS A year ago, a prominent factor in 
one. Starting off on a period heralded World U.S. the rayon industry remarked to us 
as one of prospective rejuvenation in Lbs. Lbs. that the 150 denier would be selling 
textile manufacture, the rayon pro- ¢ 50,000,000 9,000,000 within a year at $1.50 per lb. So far 
ducers encountered instead one of the 65.000,000 18,000,000 as we recall, our natural reluctance 
most perplexing and generally unsatis- 23 79,738,000 26,000,000 to pose as a forecaster, either di- 
factory years in textile history. Not 97,000,000 35,500,000 rectly or by proxy, prevented us from 
content with this trick, fate dealt out 141,164,000 38.750.000 mentioning this prediction in print. 
to them added complications in the 185,000,000 52,200,000 Just recently, this same man told us 
form of record imports of foreign 192 oe “210,000,000 62,575,000 that 150 denier would be selling at 


yarn plus general disparagement of endian $1.00 per Ib. in another year. The 
rayon material due to technical abuse * Estimated. very fact that he was so correct for 
on the part of unskilled users. 

The very fact that the domestic in- 





1926 impels us to give him this space 
at this time. Personally, we do not 


2 ‘ e as »xtraneous fac- 2—Prices : ; rar ; : p : : 

three points of the compass and fin- Furthermore, the past is dead and producers will become narrower. a ees om sae cn 
ished the year with a production ap- cuch a discussion would be of value This will mean that the large units eo = oo and we believe 
proximately 20% greater than that of only insofar as it affected the future. have greater assurance of con- that the price of $1.00—and even less 
1925, is in itself a reflection of its And it is doubtful whether a proper __ tinued prosperity. —is quite possible at some later date, 
virility which vindicates our bullish knowledge of this relationship of 3—Further and more far-reach- but we doubt if cost leeways make 
attitude toward it during the last six facts would help much in a forecast. ing technical developments in the Such a radical change likely in the 
years. Any industry which, after two Just as six years ago, the very boldest broad field of synthetic fiber pro- next twelve months. 

and a half years of price stability, can of us would have thought many times duction are inevitable. However, look at in any way you 
emerge triumphant from two reduc- before predicting an increase in do- The Price Reductions wish, the rayon industry is now on 
tions in rapid succession, with all the mestic production from 9,000,000 Ibs. From a trade standpoint, the most a strictly competitive basis and has 


TABLE I — TEXTILE WORLD’S ANNUAL ESTIMATE OF DOMESTIC RAYON PRODUCTION 
1925 1926 1927* | 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. | 

ESS EET GEL aR Sn Se 35,000,000 37,000,000 40,000,000 
Du Pont Rayon Co. Tey a a eee 6.800.000 10,900,000 14,000,000 
Tubize Artificial Silk Ca. “ RE ic. iy Wikis ees ae 5.200.000 7,000,000 8,000,000 


Ee ee ne 2,250, 000 3,400,000 3,600,000 
Amer. Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co................. 1.500.000 2.500.000 3,900,000 | 
ARETE TO eee ee 675,000 75,000 1,400,000 
ee ee ee eee ee 325,000 400,000 500,000 | 
eee eka e KReaetesieky sede Ks 500,000 500,000 2,500,000 





ee a uw aces 52.250.000 62.575.000 73.500.000 | 


NOTE: The Viscose Co. states that it could increase its 1927 production to 45,000,000 Ibs., should market conditions require it. 
This development would increase our total estimate for 1927 to 78,500,000 Ibs. 
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one-time gold-mine glamor. 
Speaking quite personally, we could 
not be tempted to put $1.00 of our 


own money at the present time into 


lost its 


a new rayon enterprise, whose cap 
ital was limited, unless it had the key 
to some technical development which 
we regarded as soundly revolutionary. 
On the other hand, we would put a 


good many dollars, if we had them, 


into large and well established firms 


because we feel that their past ac- 


complishments are meager in compari 
on with. their future possibilities. 


The Import Situation 
Second only to the price movements 


in point of interest was the question 


of importation. In the face of de 


textile conditions, record 


Table Ill 


RAYON YARN IMPORTS, BY MONTHS 


1924 1925 1926 
Lbs Lbs. Lbs 


Jan 251,951 205 ,627 597, 103 
Feb 132,717 619 , 408 643 448 
March 87,430 522,139 , 257,034 
April 89 444 431, 686 739 247 
May 96,555 332,737 769 477 
June 144,664 308 ,592 857,912 
July 78,050 546,695 739 , 128 
Aug 119, 196 590,357 661,759 
Sept 181,614 622 , 304 878 604 
Oct 170,120 825 , 223 995,315 
Nov 170,238 1,118,679 964, 164 
Dec 190 ,008 877,064 1,023,096 


Total 1,711,987 7,000,521 10,126,277 


RAYON WASTE IMPORTS, BY MONTHS 
1924 1925 1926 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 


313,750 704 031 584, 460 
394,942 575,415 883 
253,935 457,446 894 
261, 409 393 433 068 
404 006 396,091 985 
276, 480 271,357 , 859 
245 857 134,957 ,237 
251,654 313,603 435 
642 602 565,873 278 
815, 860 575,543 , 126 
686 , 800 577,516 , 838 
810, 859 410,908 548 


358,154 5,376,173 611 


IMPORTS OF YARNS MADE FROM RAYON 
WASTE 
1924 1925 1926 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 


Jan 271 16 1,937 
Feb 427 5,984 31,142 
March 334 16,982 18,655 
April 362 26,194 15, 782 
May 632 7,548 11,142 
June 175 18,545 
July 508 34,171 29,103 
Aug 518 6,837 8,530 
Sept 119 9 046 15, 906 
Oct 631 34,403 3,340 
Nev 817 6,202 3,400 
Dec 952 20 6,787 


Total 47,746 147,403 869 





breaking domestic production, and 


sharp price reductions, foreign man 
ufacturers of rayon were able to send 
into this country in 1926 a poundage 
greater than the total American out- 
put in During the last three 
vears, they have been able to increase 
their 
1,700,000 
Ibs. in 1925 and 
exclusive of 


19020 


shipments from approximately 
1924 to 


10,000,000 in 


Ibs. in 7,000,000 
19206, 
waste and yarn made 
from waste 

‘his. statistical 
for itself. <A 
heard 


imported 


comparison speaks 


great deal has been 


about the inferior quality of 
Some of this talk 


was undoubtedly true, as 


Tavon 
applied to 


certain cases, but American industry 
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TABLE 


1V—RAYON YARN IMPORTS INTO U. S. BY 


COUNTRIES 


Austria . 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
France 
Germany 


Italy 10 
Netherlands 


Switzerland 

United Kingdom 
Canada 

Hong Kong 
Gibraltar 

Poland and Danzig 
Spain 

Japan 

Hungary 


Totals 


is not purchasing 10,000,000 lbs. of 
Much of the foreign 
rayon must have been of high enough 
quality to compete fairly with domes- 
tic yarn. It is true that the Novem- 
ber cut proved to be a disheartening 
one to many importers and that they 
are understood to be at a loss as to 


poor material. 


how to meet this new competition. 
no domestic manufacturer 
is safe in ignoring the pressure from 


| low cver, 


abroad, irrespective of our price 


levels. There is an impression, it is 
true, that 1927 imports will show a 
sharp decline from 1926 but, if we 
were a manufacturer, we would not 
take that 


actual 


for granted until we saw 
Government statistics at the 
end of the year. 
Explanation of Tables 

The tables accompanying this arti- 
cle represent a statistical survey of the 
rayon industry. 

lable I analyzes the domestic pro- 


duction by individual companies for 


TABLE V — CONSUMPTION 


(Figures Supplied by The Visc« 


% Consumed in: 


Hosiery 
Cotton Goods 
Silk Geods 
Underwear 


Braids, Elastics, Ete 
Miscellaneous 


16,826 
274,960 
18,417 
13,376 
231,288 
7,973 2.261.965 


977,901 


DIidgd 
126,343 


345,292 


1,711,987 


1925 

Lbs. 
149,259 
589,840 

2125 
298,344 
1,515,016 


1926 

Lbs. 
352,494 
739,509 
9,734 
713,412 
2,554,192 
2,489,284 
2,587,337 
509.806 
107,030 


1924. 
Lbs. 


1,003,682 
470,934 
600,583 

16,707 


13,813 
94,732 13,093 
10 50,100 

1.380 





7,000,521 10,126,277 





1926, and esti- 
1927. The fig- 
ures are authoritative with the excep- 
tion of one company whose policy did 
not permit of the release of such in- 
formation. In this instance, a figure 
was arrived at, based on our knowl- 
edge of the plant concerned. It will 
be noted that the probable output for 
1927 should be 73,500,000 lbs. How- 
ever this figure could be increased to 
78,500,000 Ibs. if market conditions 
required it, as The Viscose Co. states 
it could expand its output by that 
amount. 

Table IIT compares total domestic 
rayon production by years from 1920 
to 1926 inclusive. It presents 
similar figures for world production. 

Tables III and IV analyze the im- 
port situation on rayon for the last 
three years, Table IV showing the 
amounts sent in by individual coun- 
tries. 


Table V 


the years 1925 and 


mates the totals for 


also 


analyzes the consumption 


OF RAYON BY INDUSTRIES 


> Co. for Their Production) 
1926 1925 1924 
25 28 2: 
21 26 15 
14 16 18 
24 13 
3 5 





100 100 


(Figures Supplied by Du Pont Rayon Co., for Their Production) 


% Consumed in: 
Hosiery 

Cotton Goods 
Silk Goods 


Braids, Elastics, Ete..... 
Miscellaneous ..... 


1926 1925 1924 
2: 18 19 
20 25 14 
11 29 
28 


» 
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of rayon by industries, according 
figures supplied by the two leading 
producers. Table VI analyzes th 
product of those two companies } 
sizes of yarn manufactured. 


In Table IV, it is interesting to not 
that the Netherlands have advance 
steadily to the position of princip 
shipper of rayon yarns to this country 
Germany has also made marked gair 
while Italy has lost ground. T! 
United Kingdom declined from ove 
600,000 Ibs. in 1925 to approximate 
100,000 Ibs. in 1926. 

In Table V it will be noted th 
“other knit goods,” which of cour 
means outerwear, have declined stea 
ily as consumers of rayon. whi! 
underwear has advanced to an equal 
marked extent. 


What Producers Think 

In order to prevent this artic 
from becoming too much the expre 
sion of an individual, we are pr 
senting herewith terse comments « 
the outlook as given to the writer b 
prominent producers: 

S. A. Salvage, president of Ti 
Viscose Co.: “The two severe pric 
revisions which took place during 
1926 should convince those interested 


TABLE VI--PERCENTAGES OF 
SIZES MANUFACTURED 


(Figures Supplied by The Viscose Co. for 
Their Production) 


1926 1925 1924 
J 
150 denier, % of total. 81 71 = =65 
300 denier, % of total. 12 17 20 


of 
40 


All others, % of total. ? 8 & 
(Figures Supplied by Du Pont Rayon Co., 
for Their Production) 

1926 1925 1924 
% YT To 
150 denier, % of total. 75 56 49 
300 denier, % of total. 16 28 34 
All others, % of total... 9 16 = 17 





in rayon—producer and consumer 
alike—that the market is now in a 
stable position, and on account of 
the low level it has reached, manu- 
facturers can now operate on rayon 
with confidence. We believe that all 
previous records on consumption of 
rayon will be surpassed in 1927.” 


L. A. Yerkes, president of the Du 
Pont Rayon Co.: “The year 1926 has 
not been a very good year for the 
rayon industry, but we believe that we 
are on a firmer foundation now than 
we have been any time during the last 
18 months and we believe that the 
coming year will show an enlarging 
volume.” 


B. R. Clarke, president of the In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp.: “The coming 
year will probably bring forth a num- 
ber of developments in the rayon in- 
dustry. The demand for our product 
at this writing is quite exceptional, 
and, contrary to the usual December 
which is apt to be slow, the market 
has been active. Many ship- 
ments have been specified for January 
and later deliveries. The new year 
opens up with every indication of a 
demand much greater than the last 
few months would indicate. The ex- 

(Continued on page 295) 
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Possibilities in Staple Rayon 


Broadens Field of Artificial Silk by Affording Fuller and Spongier Yarns, Which Produce Warmer and Softer 
Fabrics—Counteracts Shrinkage When Mixed With Wool—Suggestions for Machine Settings— 
Tests Show Breakage in Combing to be Slight—Ply Yarn Effects 


By S. Kershaw 


HERE are occasionally healthy 

respites in the process of devel- 

oping some new _ industry. 

These are necessary because 
problems are encountered which, if 
tackled, may take weeks or months to 
solve; and the fact that efforts are 
made to probe them, instead of avoid 
them, is all to the good of a develop- 
ing industry. When patterns are pro- 
duced and sent around the world, time 
must elapse before a consensus of 
opinion is obtained, and then careful 
note must be taken of all the pros and 
Extended trials are then neces- 
sary; as percentages may need read- 
justing, new colorings may be asked 
for, and even demands made for softer 
and better handle or more pleasing 
draping property. 

In the case of staple rayon, a lull 
may mean a complaint to the manu- 
facturers of the raw material, and 
months of experimental work on their 
part to gain some small improvement 
on the original fiber. Therefore, any 
temporary respite from orders of these 
goods may mean that minor blemishes 
are being doctored, and inefficiencies 
restored or balanced. 


cons. 


Suitable Name 

Old prejudices against the fiber con- 
tinue to diminish, and will soon be ex- 
tinct. The stigma usually associated 
with artificiality of any sort is pass- 
ing. The term “staple rayon” is 
hardly suitable to designate the new 
material without being qualified, as in 
most cases it is too comprehensive or 
too general, and does not 
whether the material referred to is 
viscose, nitrocellulose, celanese, etc. 
We suggest that for clearness, the 
terms “staple nitro- 
cellulose,” “staple celanese,” etc., be 
used. The different dyeing proper- 
ties of these materials make it im 
perative that either these names, or 
names indicating the dyeing features— 
or at least names adopted with these 
ends in view—be used to prevent mis 
understanding. 

Up to the present, no strikingly at- 
tractive fabric suitable for outdoor 
wear and containing staple rayon and 
wool, or staple rayon alone, has ap- 
peared. Some of the cloths we have 
seen were more suitable for winter 
wear than for summer. This is in 
striking contrast to expectations. 
Thinking of the luster and sheen of 
rayon, summer wear is at once visual- 
ized; yet, for ladies’ and men’s sum- 
mer clothing, it has made little pro- 
gress so far. 


indicate 


“Staple viscose,” 


Filament Rayon Disparages 
The fact that filament rayon pre- 
ceded staple rayon manufacture may 
be responsible for part of the objec- 
tion to the latter. Wearers of filament 
rayon have a rooted objection to the 
weight of some of the knitted fabrics, 





due to its relatively great density. 
The luster of these goods sold them 
and was responsible for their being 
worn. Apart from this, there was 
very little to recommend them. In 
the new staple rayon cloths, many of 
the defects of the filament fabrics are 
removed; but the sheen, or excessive 
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TABLE I 


70s Cape Top 


Length Pet. weight Pet. No 
(CMS.) of fibers of fibers 
ES ne 0.22 0.07 
sae te eines too eee 0.30 0.10 
tsa seeaeads en 1.08 0.39 
Oe tae 3.21 1.27 
Be omc dino wie aa 8.54 ie 
Mie ear pha-e: Rota 15.02 8.45 
Meena) nue owes 20.33 13.73 
i alps ia ae ab eters 18.85 15.87 
ase nik aba sa 15.32 17.24 
Bi ew hres waws 11.19 18.90 
ade udane wins 5.89 19.82 


brilliancy, of the filament silk is ab- 
sent. 

So long as luster continues to at- 
tract, so long as dresses are made 
scanty in length and without sleeves, 
luster will continue to please; but a 
return to fuller dresses would pre- 
clude the use of excessively lustrous 


CENTIMETERS 


TABLE II 
An Artificial Wool Top 


Length Pet. weight Pet. No 
(CMS.) of fibers of fibers 
lac die. crate wee wh 0.06 0.01 
a a eat 0.12 0.08 
Cc ee Wee's 0.40 0.09 
ia Ses ‘aces’ cae cate 0.97 0.26 
Bales a cde ors acid bas ale 1.62 0.46 
Date » oh boa eee 2.08 0.65 





goods on the ground of their being 
too showy. Thus, we may say that 
a return to the styles of eight or nine 
years ago may bring with it a demand 
for cloths such as can be produced 
from staple rayon and wool in associ 
ation. If conditions are not 
likely to be realized in the near future, 
new schemes will be necessary to en- 
hance the popularity and 


these 


vogue of 
rayon and wool in combination. 


Sectionalized Industry 

It is thought by many that the sec- 
tionalized condition of the worsted in- 
dustry is in part responsible for the 
slow progress of development in staple 
rayon. There is felt to be a need for 
an intermediate link, an adapter, inter- 
preter—call him what you will—for 
welding the different branches of the 
industry into a whole. When the 
comber and spinner have each done 





their best, and the product has been 
taken in hand by the manufacturer 
and finisher, the former are disap 
pointed when they are shown the re- 
sult of their combined efforts. How 
much easier is the production of sat- 
isfactory yarns, cloths, and garments, 
when some master mind controls the 
whole work from start to finish, and 
when the whole field of resources is 
explored, and every avenue traversed 
which offers successful business. 
Filament rayon has had great suc- 
cess as a decorative material, and has 
helped to sell many million yards of 
cotton and wool fabrics in which it 
has appeared as a spot, chevron, wave, 


ARTIFICIAL WOOL TOP 


PERCENTAGE NUMBER oF 
FFERENT FIBER LENGTHS. 





10 3.24 } 32 
9 3.12 1.20 
8 5.49 2.37 
7 7.29 3.60 
6 9.19 4.98 
5 13.30 9.07 
4 18.74 16.20 
3 14.81 17.08 
2 14.40 24.91 
1 5.15 18.98 


or floral design. The spun rayon will 


not enter into competition with thrown 


rayon for this class of goods. In the 
making of utility yarns for 100% 


should be 
fabrics in 


rayon fabrics, the rayon 
spun. Yarns for other 
which from 25 to 60% staple rayon 
may be mixed with wool are also first 
combed, then drawn and spun. 
Filament when 


many fabrics, has not 


rayon, used for 
proved alto- 
gether satisfactory; while the defects 
in many cases are not present when 
the staple fiber is used. Staple rayon 
manufactured on worsted 
gives fuller and spongier yarns, from 
which are produced warmer and 
softer-handling much to be 
preferred for underwear, and certainly 
more useful for making outer gat 
ments. The “air-content” of spun 
yarns is most important from the 
standpoint of warmth, as 
with a knowledge of physics will af- 
firm. with an increase of 
this property, there is a decrease in 
the luster of the material, every cross- 
ing of fibers by twist or short ends 
upsetting the reflection from the yarn 
surface. 


machines 


fabrics, 


everyone 


However, 


Counteracts Shrinkage 

There are one or two things to be 
borne in mind in using rayon and wool 
in combination. Great emphasis has 
been placed on the weakness of rayon 
when wet, and its tendency to stretch 
when in a damp state. For many pur- 
poses this has been a big disadvantage. 
However, when associated with wool 
and made into a spun yarn, the latter 
fault becomes a virtue. Difficulty has 
been encountered in the behavior of 
wool when wet: viz., shrinking. It 
has been necessary to shrink all wool 
goods so that, with reasonable treat- 
ment, they could not be expected to 
shrink further. Cotton and 
blends have been made with a view to 
counteracting shrinkage in underwear, 
and have met with a fair amount of 
success. The blending of wool and 
rayon before spinning has been found 
to act in much the same way, the 
fibers acting contrary to each other, 
and counterbalancing the stretch of 
one and the shrinkage of the other. 
The best results have been obtained 
when using 60% wool and 40% rayon. 


wool 


Processing Rayon and Wool 
The processing of wool and rayon 
blended in combing is not difficult 
when the percentage of wool is 50 or 
over. If this material is required for 
fine counts—say 40-count or over— 
about 2% of special oil will be helpful 
in making regular yarns. In gill 
boxes the material should be given 
freedom, as rayon fibers are nonelas- 
tic and break when overcon- 
trolled; in fact, the ratch in all pro- 
cesses should allow the longest fibers 
to be free while under draft. How- 

(163) 


soon 








164 (816) 


ever, to gain fiber freedom in these 
machines we do not recommend alter- 


nate fallers; easing the front roller 
about in. may give all the freedom 


required at the front of the box. If 
thi remedy fails, fallers with only one 
pins 


It is known to all practical wool 


row ol will be useful. 


drawers that the amount of twist in 
serted in rovings is based on trials or 
“pulls” made by hand. The overseer 
or manager takes a length of slubbing 


between each hand and pulls as though 


he would break it lhe resistance de 
pends upon the amount of twist, and 
it ht to impose a twist strong 
enough to pull the bobbin around in 
winding on and off, but easy or slack 
enou to llow ea fiber whe 
eripped b e front roller in the suc 
ceedin process, to be pulled througn 
the roving without breaking, and 
passed forward into the newly for d 
rovin 

| ver under draft is influenced 
b the amount « twist in the 
K (b) the number of fibers in 
the rovir and its position in relation 
theret« (c) the distance between the 


back and front rollers, and the posi- 


tion and weight of the controlling ele 


ments, such as the tumblers, carriers, 
etc. ; (d) the relative speeds ot the 
back and front rollers; and (e) the 


frictional resistance of fiber on fiber, 


dependent not only on the speed and 
fibers, but 


structure of the 


number of on the length 


and surtace fibers 


\ll of these factors are known and 


ubconsciously wool drafting 


govern 
in worsted yarn manufacture, but as- 
ume a new 


importance in staple 


ravon drawing, whether alone or 
mixed with wool. 

In trying the strength of 
bing for the amount of twist required, 
found to like 


strength 


the slub 


rayon 1s behave more 


mohair than wool, and any 
possessed by the slubbing is due more 
to twist than fiber surface structure. 
When the pull is applied and the twist 
is more than sufficient, the resistance 
is stubborn; but, when the fibers begin 
to slip, a continued slight pull will 
break the slubbing. In the case of 
wool, especially fine wool, frictional 
maintained until the 


break is complete 


resistance is 
Early experimen 


ters, unless previously familiar with 


mohair, were at a loss respecting twist 


adjustments in ravon roving and in 


ravon and wool roving. If advice ot 


1 practical nature may be offered, it 


is that the weakness of slubbings sub 


sequent to the first break be ignored; 


1 1 


the test tft he based on the first slip 
7 
only 
he strength and elasticity of ravon 
fiber re not as great as of wool fibers 
of similar diamete: Fibers breaking 
under strain often roll up into small 
pin-head halls, termed neps, and cause 
\ d fabrics to be “speckv.” Ex 
1 1 i ‘ i | ‘ 
cessive twist would multiply their 


number, so this must be carefully 
avoided 


Ply Yarn Effects 





e are manv effects produced by 
twisting filament ravon with = spun 
ravon or ravon and wool, and by even 
associating the two latter in a com 


The use of these yarns 
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TABLE III PEs wets waa ees 4.47 4.42 
Staple Rayon Top from 6” Fibers 10 8.69 
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19 0.65 0.36 7 
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has not been fully exploited. There ical manner; i.e., without installing 


are effects yet to be produced and uses 


for them which can only be found by 
further experiments. 

\When these twist threads have been 
found that the 
rayon becomes the core thread, around 
This is not in 
accord with the wishes of the manipu- 
lator. 
fancy twisting 


made, it has been 


which the wool wraps 


To obtain an opposite effect, a 
could be used, 
where one set of rollers delivers faster 
than another, the rayon being guided 
through the faster rollers and becom- 
ing the display thread. A simpler ar 
rangement, suitable for  two-ply 
dolly 
twisting frame 


Irame 


threads only, is to have the 
roller of an ordinary 
arranged in two diameters, the wool 
thread to pass around the smaller and 
the rayon around the larger, thus gain- 


ing the same object in a more econom- 
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Stare Rayon Toe 








special machinery for making two-ply 
yarns. 

Nothing in the nature of a standard 
yarn or fabric can be yet said to have 
resulted from all efforts made with 
It is being used both 
tor hosiery and weaving purposes. 
With blended rayon and wool, some 
very beautiful effects are produced in 
dyeing, the artificial fiber showing up 
in bright speckled form. The novel 
and pleasing character of these goods 
assures them a market; and, as this 
effect is not obtainable with filament 
rayon, the staple will find increasing 
use for this purpose. For other fab- 
rics, where filament silk is too dazz- 
ling, spun rayon should be tried, not 
in pro rata amounts, but in bigger 
proportions. 

Reference has already been made 


staple rayon. 
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FRom 4° FIBERS 
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7 PERCENTAGES of VARIED r T 
f LENGTHS AFTER COMBING — 
v a cai 
“< 70 20 3° Co -) 60 70 
. PERCENTAGES - - ‘ 
TABLE IV Bees ain nee 26.44 24.00 
Staple Rayon Top from 4” Fibers 8 a as : . 
pp Pct. weight Pet.No. 6 3.52 4°83 
(CMS.) of fibers of fibers 5 2.47 4.06 
PS. 1.76 1.13 4 74% 4.33 
i.e 1.06 0.76 3 1.06 ° 91 
11 3.17 2.37 2 0.53 2.23 
10 43.00 35.39 Be 0.35 2.88 
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to the cross dyeing effects produce: 
where wool and rayon have been 
blended in combing or drawing. Cos 
tume cloths and suitings reseml 
botany mixture cloths of two colors 
and, from the same “gray” piec 
about a dozen two-color effects a; 
made. Considerable pressure has be« 
exercised to obtain staple celanese {, 
the same purpose, in order that thre 
color effects might be produced in t 
same way. We have no doubt tl 
before long an acetate rayon will 
offered in this form; and, with 
softer handle, in addition to a tl 
color obtained by dyeing only, 
newer fabrics enter into cl 
competition with botany and crossbr 
mixture yarns. 


may 


The so-called “artificial wool” ¢ 
not appear to promise as great s1 
cess as staple rayon. Its greatest as 
is a chemical property causing it 
take a different color in dyeing. 
can be used for speckled and deco: 
tive novelties. 

Certain artificial 
rayon, 


fibers, other th 
into short lengt 
during combing, and must be helpe 
through the drawing by wool. T1 
is in contradistinction to staple ray 


break up 


an analysis of these tops showing tl 

very few break in combin: 
"he results of tests of these materia 

and of 7os Cape top, made on tl 
Schlumberger top-testing machine, ar: 
outlined in Tables I to IV, and ar 
plotted in the accompanying graphs. 


fibers 





More Active Demand Likely 
By J. E. Edgerton 
President, Lebanon (Tenn.) [Wool 
Wills, and President, National 
Association of Manufacturers 
_ From the viewpoint of our pat 
ticular branch of the textile in- 
dustry, the indications are that fo: 
the next few months the demand fo: 
textile products will be increasingly 
active. The natural trend of values 
would seem to be slightly upward, 
but it is impossible to forecast with 
any degree of reliability because of 
the _ throat-cutting 
which textile manufacturers have 
fallen under the pressures of over 

production and organized buying. 
Conditions for good business seem 
to be fundamentally sound at the 
present time, and except for obsta 
cles that may be imposed by the stu 
pidity of the industry itself, I can 
see no reason why there should not be 
this 


practices int 


year a decided improvement in 
over the last year. The 


industry is still the least or worst 


business 


organized of any that exists and will 
continue to a less extent to 
be the victim of its own folly until 
it learns how to itself to the 
problems of the rapidly changing 
world. 


great or 


relate 


On the basis of present and antici 
pated costs there can be no rational 


expectation of appreciably lower 
prices within the next several 
months. Whatever recessions occur 
will be at the expense of already 


very narrow margins, and may not 
be regarded as wholesome. Altogether. 
however, the outlook is brighter than 


it was a year ago. 


Cer 


The Manufacture of Rayon Knit Goods 


Certain Details of Conditioning, 





Winding, Knitting, 


Inspecting, Dyeing and Finishing—Oiling With Extractor, Wick, 


and Sprinkler—Knots in Winding—Importance of Checking Courses per Inch—Much Depends on 
Inspection—Folly of Finishing Fabrics from Same Knitting Machine to Different Widths 


By Ken 


EFORE 
tails, let 
tion and 
knitted 


with de- 
us analyze the 
progress of rayon 
fabric in the knit 
ds market. The writer’s first ex- 
with this article was nine 
irs ago, when what is now called 
yon was known to the trade as arti- 


proceeding 


posi- 


rience 


ial silk. Manufacturers at that time 
ere producing a heavy cloth made 
incipally from two ends of 300 
‘nier on a coarse cut machine. Such 
loth was consumed entirely by the 
eater, dress, and outerwear trade. 
(he manufacturers’ next step was 
knitting of a finer and lighter 
eight cloth from two ends of 150 
‘nier on a considerably finer cut ma- 
ine, which produced a_ lighter 
eight, finer, and better cloth. Then 
me a demand from the underwear 
rade for a still finer and lighter 
weight cloth suitable for underwear 


nd sleeping garments, which required 
1 even finer cut machine and lighter 
lenier rayon. 

loday we knitting machines 
huilt in this country fine enough to 
satisfy any demand. There is one ma- 
hinery builder that builds a spring 
machine, sinker type, as fine 
is 34 cuts per inch, on which can be 
run one single end of 100 denier rayon 

desired, producing a cloth running 
rom 5 to 8 yds. per pound, accord- 
ing to stitch and diameter of machine. 


have 


1 eedle 


Oiling the Rayon 


Our first step in the course of 
anufacture is conditioning of the 
rayon in order to insure satisfactory 


inding and knitting. This operation 

most mills is known as oiling, and 
everal methods are employed. One 
is the use of a small extractor built 
especially for this purpose. The 
rayon is taken from the package in 
kein form and placed in the extractor. 
he desired amount of oil is allowed 

flow over the silk, the extractor is 
tarted, and the surplus oil is thereby 
emoved. The rayon is then again 
laced in packages and made ready 
tor winding. 

\nother 
ravon 


method is to take the dry 
from the package, place the 
skeins on the winder swifts, and run 
ver a wick placed in an oil trough 
cated between the winder swift and 
e bobbin, allowing the rayon to pass 
ver the wick which contains the oil 
is wound on the bobbin. This 
ethod one less handling of 
e skeins. greatest difficulty in 


s it 
rec jul res 


The 


e oiling operation is to secure an 
en amount on each thread, as un- 
en oiling on the different skeins or 


bbins means uneven knitting, due to 


even tension in being drawn from 
e bobbin by the needles. 


\ great people consider 
nexperienced boy at a small 
this operation 
experience 


many an 
salary 
on success- 


has taught some 


in carry 


uly, but 


The use of rayon in underwear has grown 


rapidly in recent 


years and the possibilities of future expansion along this line 


are believed to be very great. 


When rayon was first introduced 


to the knitting industry, its use, due to its coarseness, was limited 


to heavy fabric for the sweater, dress, 


and outerwear trades. 


Later when the individual filaments had been reduced in size 
and increased in number, it became adaptable for the finer 


classes of goods. 


The consummation of this deve ‘lopment is the 


soft, pliable f fabric of good draping qualities which is manufae- 
tured as described in the accompanying article. 


f us that this is one point of manu- 
facture that requires 
tention, because rz not 
conditioned and wound cannot 
duce perfect knitted goods. 


Sprinkling Method 

For an even distribution in oiling, 
the writer has found the 
sprinkling method preferable, in which 
a table about 8 x 3 ft. is employed, the 
top covered with oilcloth or smooth 
metal with no rough The 
rayon is taken from the package and 
the skeins are then unwound, opened 
out, and spread on the table. The 
operator is supplied with a can having 


( 


considerable at- 
properly 
pro 


iyon 


always 


seams. 


a perforated top similar to a_ salt 
shaker or sprinkling can. If 8% oil 
is desired after knitting, which is a 
good percentage to work on, place 
1 lb. of oil in the can, mark the inside 
of the can at the height of the oil 
in order that the operator may know 


the exact amount of oil required for 


each package without weighing each 


time, sprinkle lightly over the open 
sKeins, turn the skeins, sprinkle the 
other side, place in a package, wrap 


tightly, and, if possible, allow to stand 


overnight before winding. In wrap 
ping be sure the paper contains no 
tar or any markings, as the oil will 


draw this out and the rayon will take 
it on. Such stains cannot be removed 
in later processes. Have the winder 
open the package with care so that 
papers may be used over again. Al- 
lowing the package to stand overnight 


will allow 


wrapped tightly an even 
distribution of oil. Another advant- 
age in this method is that a softer 
bobbin may be wound and used on 
the knitting machines without “pull 
ups” of rayon. 


Oils Used 


There are many grades of oil and 
special preparations used for condi- 
tioning rayon. Neatsfoot oil is most 


generally used by manufacturers. 
There are so many grades of this that 
it is necessary from time to 
have different shipments of oil ana- 
lyzed to learn if it is keeping up to 
standard. One serious trouble with 
this product is that, if in cold weather 
the temperature in the building where 


time to 





allowed to fall 
the oil will become stiff and 


the oil is being used is 


too low, 


flaky, which will produce very unsatis 
factory results in knitting. If, how 
ever, the mill is kept at an even tem 


perature, this can be 


with success 


product used 
Another point to which 
considerable attention must be given 


is the question whether or not the 
dyer can remove the oil without ex- 
cessive boiling in the boil-off. Some 


oils will become set and cannot be re- 
moved by the with the result 
that the finished goods will contain a 
very rancid odor which will 

very objectionable to purchasers. 


dyer, 
prove 


Winding Process 
Our next process is winding, which 
apparently is a very simple operation. 
Poor winding results in poor knitting ; 
therefore, it is 


necessary to give this 


department every attention For 
rayon it is always best to use as little 
weight on the swift as possible—just 
enough to wind a bottle bobbin that 


will not pull up on the knitting ma- 


chine. Any added strain between the 
swift and bobbin removes the elastic 
stretch from the rayon, and this is 


knitting operation. 
\ll parts of the winder with 
the rayon 


needed in the 
which 
must be 
A rough spot will 
cause the cutting of possibly 
the filaments, causing cut o1 
broken filaments to back up while the 
perfect filaments are being drawn on 


comes in contact 
perfectly smooth, 
one or 
more of 


the bobbin. The yarn cleaners must 
be set according to the size of the 
rayon, so as to remove all dirt, lumps, 
and large knots made in the reeling 
operation. A good setting for the 
cleaners is to have them just close 
enough to trap a single knot in the 
rayon being wound. The operator 
must use the greatest possible care, 
tying only a weaver’s knot and plac 
ing each knot below the edge of the 
build on the bottle bobbin Should 


the knot be 
the 


placed on the building 
the knitting 
will continually 


space by winder, in 


operation the machine 
stop until the 


in by the kn 


knot is removed or 


drawn itting, sometimes 


imperfection in the 


stops 


a hole or 
Numerous 


causing 


fabric. on the knit 


ting machine mean loss of production, 
which must be avoided. 
Knitting Machines 
In the knitting of 
knitting ma 
and 


this fabric several 


‘ a 
types ol chines are elm 
1 


ployed, both latch 
1 


spring eare 


} 


but the { cloth 


underwear trade are 


finer grades o 


suitable for the 


produced principally on the 


spring-beard, multiple feed 
wheel type of machine. 
i allow going into 


Stitch, ¢ 


‘ ‘ 
follow along the 


tion ot 


of operating the spring-beard 
needle sinket machine. [or 


trade 


seems 


type 


veneral today, the 28-cut 


1 
to answer the put 


Such 


chine pose 


built 
diame 


very well. machines are 


from 12-in. diameter to 24-1n. 
and a 


secured 


W ide 
from 


ter, from 4 to 14 feeds, 


range of fabrics can be 


hem. For instance, a 17-in. cylin 
der 28-cut, using 150 denier rayon, 
will produce a cloth 4 vds. 18 in. 


tubular per pound of rayon up to a 
cloth 6 yds. 18 in. tubular per pound 
of silk. Any weight 
two figures can be produced from 150 
rayon by lengthening or short- 
stitch Such 
machines are equipped with mechani- 
cal stop motions stopping the machine 
automatically should there be any de- 
fects in winding, or should the knitting 
fail to observe 
out. 

Duties of Operator 


between these 
denier 


ening the on the machine 


operator bobbin 


running 


any 


Knitting, beyond the mechanical 
end, requires more care than skill, as 
it is up to the operator to find the 
trouble and stop the machine, and up 
to the mechanic to find and remove 
the cause of the trouble. The oper- 
ator must be careful and neat, and 


must keep the machines clean and free 
from surplus oil. A constant lookout 
must be kept for bobbins running out; 
tuck bad needle 
uneven, 


stitches ; marks; 


rough, and 
the 
oil dropping on the goods. 
the 
and sometimes 
in the boil-off 
show in spots of 2 


holes ; fuzzy 


fabric; and possibility of surplus 
Oi] 
machine are 
impossible to re- 
and will 
different shade 
dyed and finished. 
and mechanic must 


free imper- 


spots 
produced by 
hard 


move 


very 
process, 
when the goods are 
The boss knitter 


keep the from 


goods as 
and damages as 
that the fabric 
proper number 
inch, and that all 

ind 


fections possible, and 
being knitted 


of stitches per 


must see 
has the 
feeds are drawing 


consuming an equal amount of 


ravon. Should one or feeds be 
illowed to 


more 


draw more rayon than 


the will be heavy and 


the finished 
detrimental to 


others, result 
light 


? ‘ . 
ght circular stripes in 


fabric, which 


the 


are 
the fabric. 
may be 


very 
sale of 
knit- 
a perfect set- 
feeds are working 
, but one or more ends may 


(165) 


times when the 
machine will have 
providing all 
150 denier 


There 
ting 
ting 





a 
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how uneven knitting due to off-size 





rayon. For example, we may have an 
eight-feed machine running a_ pet 
fectly even piece of cloth and sud 
dei either a light or heavy circular 
t ve appeal in every eighth course. 
(his indicates that either one feed 1s 
drawing a longer or shorter stitch 
} the other seven, or the rayon 
being nsumed by this one particular 
feed ha become oft-size, either to a 
hter or heavier denie1 
Courses per Inch 
\ good and safe method to follow 
to produce even knit fabrics is tor 
: 


the boss knitter or mechanic at the 


tart of e } 
StATT eacll 


piece O1 roll ot cloth to 


count the number of courses per inch 
needles. If 


is the cloth leaves the 


the number of courses per inch are 


not correct to produce the weight of 


cloth desired, the machine should be 
adjusted to the proper stitch and all 
ends spotted until each feed draws 
the same amount of rayon. Great 


attention should be given the number 
of courses per inch in knitting, as the 
knitter that 
the manufacturers buving 
pounds of rayon and selling finished 
vards of cloth are 


boss must bear in mind 


who are 


figuring their sell 


ing price on the number of yards 
produced from a pound of rayon 
Should the knitter 


from a number of 


make a sample 


given pounds ot 
rayon, knitting the sample 40 courses 


per inch, so 


many pounds of 
hould produce so many finished yards 


of cloth. The 


rayon 


manutacturer fgures 


the price accordingly, goes into the 


and 


market, business on the 


secures 
sample. The knitter receives instruc 


tions to 


start so many machines in 


operation on this number at 40 courses 
per inch. Should he set or allow these 
machines to be set to run 41 or 42 


courses per inch, then and there the 


manutacturer will stand a_ los ot 


profit, as he cannot secure the finished 
vards per pound on which he has fig 
hand, should the 


machines be set up 38 or 39 courses 


ured. On the other 


per inch, there will be a considerable 


gain tor the manufacturer, as he will 


ecure more finished yards; but no 


doubt on the first delivery of finished 


1 1 ] 
} ] 


customer, there will come 


complaint that the eoods are not up 


to MIpte and possibly a cancellation 
1 the order Phe manufacturer may 
theretore either suffer a loss of profit 


or a loss of business and prestige 
the market 
Inspecting 
' ' 

e success Of any plant depel 

4] } le¢ 
m yVoon the quatity and evenness ot 
‘ th produced in the knitting roon 
\ +1 lath la 41 ] sttan 

e ch 1 aves e KNIUTINYE 
( ie n the roll ot ( ed 1Z¢ 
next process 1s that ot ispecting Pha 
‘= } 
clo uld be drawn down over a 
1 ' 

perch placed before a window where 
the light from the north enters. The 


and 


necessity 


r should be well trained 
} 


uld tully understand the 


Ot ciean clot Tree 1 1 impertec 
‘ ‘ oe j 73 
need e marks, etc., and should 

, ‘ rt t 7 +) ] ] 
epor at once to the boss kiittter any 
imperfect no} the o ] Mm: h > 
Impertect point the goods may have, 


reporting the piece number and ma- 
] } 


chine number on which the cloth was 
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The boss knitter can at 


once check up and learn if the fault 


produced. 


has been corrected, and can also in+ 
vestigate why a machine was allowed 


to be kept in operation while making 
~t 


imperfect cloth. After inspection, the 

cloth is again placed in a roll and 

given a pieee number and a_ record 

imperfections, knitting 
} 


operator, stvle, machine by which pro- 


taken as to 


duced, and any other information de 
sired for future reference. The cloth 
is now ready for the dyer. 

Dyeing 
remember this cloth con 


We must 


tains a certain amount of oil which, 


if allowed to remain in the cloth any 


great length of time, proves very 
detrimental. It seems that rayon 
treated with oil and allowed to re 


main in this condition, in time is the 
oxida- 
tion, which tenders the cloth and will 
result 


subject of a slow process of 
in numerous holes after dye- 
It is also well to keep the cloth 
from the knitting machines covered 
and away from light as much as pos- 
sible. 


ing. 


If the ends of the roll are ex- 
posed to light for any length 
oi time, they will become light-struck, 
and after dyeing will produce a streak 
of different color running perhaps the 
full length of piece. 


great 


Practically all dyeing is done today 


in the piece by what is known as reel 
and string machines, and is carried 
on by the usual method of dyeing. 


Care must be taken in this department 
in regard to matching shades, obtain- 
ing even and level dyeing, producing 
bright and brilliant colors, and obtain- 
ing desired softness and feel or handle 
of fabric. Rayon in the wet condi- 
tion loses considerable of its original 
strength and must receive the greatest 
care in handling, as any undue strain 
or pinching of fabric will at once pro- 
duce a hole and perhaps a drop stitch 


run that continue to run for 


may 
yards and make a second-class piece 
of cloth. After dyeing, the cloth is 
extracted and then placed In a dry 
room or run through an 


dryer and drved thoroughly 


automatic 


Finishing 


Next is the process of finishing, 


which requires the mangle type of 


with steam attachment to 


ean Lie eoods 


machine 


before entering the 
roll Phe rolls should be equipped 


both steam and water attach- 


ments so that any finish desired may 
} 


be obtained, as a high gloss finish re- 


quires considerable heat In the fin- 

hing operation, the cloth is drawn 
over a spreader betore entering the 
rolls to give the width desired for the 


finished cloth. It is well to finish the 


cloth as near the natural width as 
possible 

li different widths of cloth are re- 
quired, it is best to have different 
sizes of knitting machines. From an 
18-in. machine, the writer has seen 


the same quality finished to produce 


tubular 


tabric—which is very poor practice, 


and 22-in. 


sa 1 : 
Knit goods, n 


ing, will 
return to about the original width. 


atter was 


From the finishing machine the 


(Continued on page 295) 
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Finding Cost of Knitted Garments 





A Form Sheet Devised and Successfully Used by the Superi: 
tendent of a Garment Factory 


By Harry 


ANY superintendents dread the 
time when they will be con- 
fronted with the question of costs and 
overhead expense. “Do you know 


what it is costing to produce your 
merchandise? Can you at any time 
tell what your overhead expense is 
per garment? Can you these 
items in and percen- 
Of course everyone realizes 


name 
money also in 
tages?” 
that overhead expense is a necessary 
item, but before being able to cope 
with it, it is necessary to know just 
what items enter into it, and also to 
devise a system of record-keeping that 
will not entail too much labor, as keep- 
ing this record also becomes an item 
of overhead. 
Made a Form Sheet 

Some time ago I took charge of a 
garment factory and the first thing I 
was contronted with was the problem 
of devising a method of cost finding 
that would enable me to know accur- 
ately what each garment cost. Piece- 
work rates remained the same and I 
could easily handle this item. What 
caused me the most trouble was the 
finding of the accurate cost of the 
garment when shipped to the trade 
Aiter some time and thought, I made 
a form sheet as illustrated. 

It will be noted that I have divided 
this sheet into six sections: (1) 
Salaries in the factory which were in 
the main non-productive. (2) Salaries 
in the office. (3) 


Items of factory 









Factory Saleries (non-bfoduct ive) 
Cutters’ Saleries 
Other Cutting Roam Labor 


Forenen 

Poreladies 
Timekeepers 

Packers and Bxaminers 
Shipping Room Labor 
Machinist 

Janitor 





E. Kaemmer 


expense exclusive of salaries. 

Items of office expense, exclusive 
salaries. (5) All money paid out 
work. (6) Summary of 


overheads. 


piece 


In order to facilitate the keeping 
this record, I arranged the cl 
numbers and payroll book in tl 
sections. Section 1 contained all tir 
work and salaries in the factory. S 
tion 2 contained all salaries in 
office. Section 3 contained all pi 
workers. This made it an easy mat 
to post these items to their pro; 
places on the cost sheet. All invoi 
pertaining to the items of overhea 
were entered in their respective places 
as soon as received. Payroll items 
were entered each week. Items N: 
I, 2, and 5 when totalled would equ 
the payroll. Items 1 and 3 when adc 
would be factory overhead, and iten 
2 and 4 when added would be offic 
overhead. A record was kept of the 
number of garments received in the 
stock room each day, and this record 
was turned into the office to be posted 
to the form sheet. At the end of each 
week or month we would divide the 
number of garments finished into the 
total of the various items on the sheet, 
thus giving an accurate cost. In this 
way we were able to know what each 
garment was costing, and what the 
overhead expense on each gar- 
ment, percentage and in 


4 


gq 


Was 
both in 


money. 













Office Salaries 


















Total 
3. 4. 
Factory Expense (exclusive of salaries) Office Expense (exclusive seleries) 
Power end Light | Postage 
Heat | Stationery 
Machine Parte } | Telephones and Telegrams 
Light Globes and Supplies | | Interest on Borrowed Money | 
Janitor's Supplies Charity 
Cartons - Cases - Shipping Room Supplies | Taxes 
Freight and Express | Insurance on Plant 
Miscellaneous Workmen's Compensetior 
| Advertising | 
| Trade Papers 
Miscellaneous 
Total | otal 
jira Staccato sali dain emia a a 
5. € 
All Money Paid Out for Piece Work } mA Tr 
] } 
| l. 
| 3. 
4. 
| 6. 
Total | otal 









No. of Garments Produced 


Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thuredey 


Total 


Items 1, 2 and & = Payroll 
Items 1 and 5 = Factory Overhead 
Items 2 and 4 = Office Overhead 


ane 


are 
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Where Are Textiles among the Broadcasters? 


Answer Seems to be Nowhere So Far—One Hosiery Mill Has a Station; One Carpet Firm Buys Time on Air— 


Department Store Broadcasting—Radio Essentially a Good-Will Builder 


HE fact that out of about 550 
radio broadcasting — stations 
licensed at the beginning of 
last November, 30 were oper- 
ited by companies whose chief busi- 
ess is distributing textiles, is not an 
impressive showing. Out of all the 
broadcast station operators on most 
recent lists, there is only one textile 

ill and this is American Textiles, 
Inc., Bay City, Mich. One of this 
firm’s subsidiaries is the World’s Star 
Knitting Co., and the call letters of 
this station are the initials of this 
name, WSKC. 

Che situation is worthy of review, 
however, because of the fact that so 
many enterprises have found it profit- 
able to use the publicity or “indirect 
advertising,” which is possible over 
the radio, to forward the interests of 
their businesses. 


A Builder of Good Will 


TEXTILE Wortp has conducted a 
survey of that part of this field which 
touches upon companies handling tex- 
tiles which operate radio stations, and 
finds a unanimity in all returns to the 
effect that the operation of the sta- 
tion is an assured means of building 
good will, and that as a_ business 
proposition, it “pays.” 

In answer to the specific question 
“How, if at all, do your broadcast 
features tie up with your business,” 
it Was again unanimous that the tie-up 
was merely through mention of the 
firm name as operator of the station. 
Thus the station operated by one of 
the country’s leading mail 
houses announces itself as “This is 
WLS, the Sears-Roebuck station 
broadcasting,” and a retailer located 
in Anderson, Ind., in turn announces 
himself as “Station WHBU, B. L 
Bing’s Sons, the Home of the Two 
Pants Suit.” A number of. station 
operators admit that the tie-up with 
their business is remote. A number 
of them find, 


order 


however, that broad 
casting actually brings them new cus- 
tomers, while as previously mentioned, 
ill agree that it builds good will. 

Out of the total number of dry 
oods retailers who maintain broad- 
asting stations, the following few are 
ientioned as the largest, in order to 
ake clear the substantial nature of 
he concerns which have taken up 
roadeasting, though there are many 
all stores in 
at get direct 
enefit from their broadcasting than 
lo the big units: 


isolated communities 


perhaps éven more 


Hale Bros., San Francisco: 
an & Baer Co., Pittsburgh: The 
hepard Stores, Providence and Bos- 
n; Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
elphia; Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia 
nd New York: Lit Bros., Philadel- 
hia; The Outlet Co., Providence: 


‘hn Wanamaker, Philadelphia: L. 


Kauf- 





of Products Use It—Details of Costs and Methods 
By William B. Dall 


Bamberger & Co., Newark; Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. 

Whatever retailers of this type do 
to facilitate their sales, has a direct 
bearing upon the success of the tex- 
tile industry, because so large a part 
of department store trade is in dry 
goods. It has been the experience of 
one large retailer that a 
morning talks on foods by a well 
qualified expert was followed by in- 
creased sales in the grocery depart- 
ment along lines which suggested that 
they were stimulated by the talks. 
Direct tie-ups of this kind are rare, 
and in few cases are they ever tried 
tor, but the experience suggests what 
may be possible along textile lines but 
which as yet has not been attempted in 
any broad way. It is interesting to 
note that over station WEAN, Provi- 
dence, there are given ‘Fruit-of-the- 
Loom Talks” and “Lucy Lee Style 
Talks,” both of which doubtless for- 
ward textile interests and suggest 
what may be done in individual cases. 

Successful Whittall Broadcasting 

The textile industry generally seems 
almost to have studiously avoided the 
broadcast avenue for publicity or con- 
sumer education. However, in addi- 
tion to the solitary textile mill which 
runs a broadcast station as noted, the 
M. J. Whittall Associates of Worces- 
ter, Mass., have entered the field by 
putting on a half hour of good or- 
chestral 


series of 


music on Friday evenings 
over the network of the National 
Broadcasting Co., the WEAF chain 
The tie-up is indirect. Outside of the 
mention of Whittall’s name as “Mak 
ers of fine domestic carpets and rugs,” 
there is mention of their musicians as 
the “Anglo Persians,” 
brand of one of the 


which is. the 
Whittall rug 


lines, and the announcer frequently 
strings the musical pieces together by 
saying “Our magic carpet now takes 
us to Bagdad (or somewhere else) 
where we hear the melody of 7 
follow the 


sical number about to be played. The 


1 
} 


here name of the mu 
magic “carpet” of course helps uncon 
sciously to bind together in the listen 
er’s mind the thought of Whittall and 
rugs. 

That the Whittall company is sat 
isfied with the results is indicated by 
the fact that this firm just recently 
completed a year on the air and re- 
newed the contract for continuance of 
the service for another year. It is 
figured that the National Broadcasting 
Co’s chain of stations covers the area 
of the country in which 85% of 
Whittall’s business is done. Part of 
the campaign has involved the prep 
aration of literature for retailers, in- 
cluding pictures, advance programs, 
mats for local newspaper advertising, 
etc., and it is said that 62% of the 
retailers handling Whittall rugs have 
taken advantage of what was offered 
and cooperated to capitalize the pub- 
licity and favorable impression made 
for Whittall, by 
broadcast work. 

Booklets have also been prepared 
with handsome 


Whittall mills, 


tain rug patterns in color, with read 


ing matte 


tying up with this 


illustrations of the 
the orchestra and cer 
describing the product, 
which are distributed without charge 
to those of the radio audience who 
follow the announcer’s suggestion to 
write in and request them. <A valu 
able check on the efficacy of this lit 
erature is whether the illustrated rug 
patterns have met obvious stimulation 


among the retail trade, and it is in 





The “Anglo-Persians” of W. J. Whittall Associates on their “Magic Carpet” ready 
for their Friday night air journey over WEAF and associated stations which 


cover a territory from which comes 85% 


of the Whittall business 





Wide Variety 


teresting to learn that those connected 
with this work state that the increased 
sale of these patterns is pronounced. 
Lhe tavorable 


impression which a 


good piece of entertainment makes 
upon the listener is said to be typified 
words of one listener who 
Whittall as follows: “If 


rugs are as good as your ot 


in the 
wrote to 
your 
1 7 : e + 

chestra, | will want nothing bette: 


All Industries 


An amazing variety of manufactut 
ing and other found 
worth while publicity via radio. The 


Broadeasters from 


interests have 
concerns which constitute the body of 


licensed broadcast station operators 


present an almost complete cross sec 
tion of the life of the country. 
Perusal of the list indicates that re- 
ligious bodies and education institu- 
tions lead all others in number of in- 
dividual though the 
majority of these are low powered 


stations, great 
and of purely local interest. The next 
among the important groups include 
the manufacturers and distributors of 
electrical and radio apparatus, news- 
papers, hotels and theaters. There 
then appear with more or less numer- 
ous representation the following: 
Automobile dealers and garages, de- 
partment 
tors, electric 


distribu- 
power com- 


hardware 
light and 
panies, municipalities and chambers of 


stores, 


commerce, seed and farm supply com- 
panies, motion picture producers, stor- 
makers, 


age battery insurance com 


panies, real estate developments, 
gcuard hospitals, 
banks and trust companies, police de- 


partments, 


national regiments, 


drug companies, furniture 


stores, amusement parks, mail order 


houses, local associations and indi 


viduals On the list there is to be 
found one each of the following: 
Knitting mill, pottery maker, playing 
manufacturer, baking 


card powder 


company, tire manufacturer, street 


railwav, labor union and flour manu 
facturer. 
\mong the businesses represented 


broadcasters who make 
publicity part of 


advertising plan and who buy time on 


among the 

this form of their 
the air from prominent chains of sta 
\ chain gro 


syrup maker, chain 


tions are the following 
cery store, malt 
candy stores, tooth paste, soft drinks, 


radio sets, radio batteries, makers of 
musical instruments and talking ma 
spark plugs, 
railroads, cough drops, popular maga 


chines, playing cards, 


and cod-liver oil 


zines, 
Great Increase in Stations 
Last September there were 534 
United 
States and 283 in the rest of the 
divided 
The figures of Jan. 15 show that there 


broadcasting stations in the 


world among 57 countries. 


are over 700 licensed stations in the 
United States, that more than 130 are 


(167) 
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under construction and plans are said 

be in hand for at least 250 more. 
It will be remembered that the De- 
irtment of Commerce lost its control 
ver broadcasting as the result of a 


{ S. Supreme Court decision last 
luly and the industry has been spread- 
like a weed ever since. Everyone 
ted with it seems apprehensive 


contusion in the future unless Con 


1 





ena é lation to regulate 

e the number of station 

Jani there were 

itt or reate power, 

‘pout t ee yx verful 

1 ¢ nel in 

e lengths which is 

use oO! broadcasting 
What It Costs 

uestion, who 1s to pay tor 

being answered by 


and indirect 
accomplished by those 


partake is worth money 


it present they are loot 
e bill Outside ownership 
m, the sponsored program 
put out through a station which sells 
time, is the other principal avenue 
approacl \s is generally known, 
( ost expensive musical talent is 


employed regularly by certain firms 


who find this form of gaining public 

vill to be paving proposition 
Several rt which broad ist pay 
over $100,000 annually for musical 
talent alone 


1 believed that one ot the 


} 


reason whv new station operators 


are rushing into the field is the lure 
monev by 


~ e who have looked into the matte 


} 


of making selling time 


that this is a false hope for ie 


{ 
reat mayoritv of small irresponsible 


Phe September issue of Radi 
rst reported the cost of time 
on the air for the Broadcasting Co. of 
\merica, then operating WEAF and 


16 affiliated stations, as based on a 


1 


charge of $4,080 for one hour after 


6 p.m. over this group of stations. A 


half-hour in the evening cost $2,550 
Davtime charges for the group were 
| \ discount for 
was quoted ranging from 


ie evening rate 

11 
Weekly use 
for 6 months to 1s¢ for 12 


on WEAF alone were 


quoted at $600 per hour in the evening 


mt) Rates 
ind $375 per half hour. The company 
succeeded by the 


Broadeasting Co. but it is 


t 


named has been 


National 


nderstood that the 


figures remain 


ut the same. The magazine quoted 
: ) 


ve also stated that smaller stations 


various parts of the country quoted 
is low as $12.50 per hour for morning 
' 


e, and that a multitude of rates lay 


in between The situation similar 
bt I zine advertising space 
\s that izazine with the largest and 
t ul: 1 mav command 
thie CSt rate Si i radio station 
with th rgest and most influential 
in obtain the highest 

fieure or its time on the air 


\s to the costs of operating a sta- 


tion the average ot replies to the ques- 


tionnaire which we sent out to a group 
Pt. 1 } . . 
OT broadcasters placed the installation 
of a 500 watt station at $20,000 and 
1 
‘ 


) 399) 
me annua 


operating expense at $28,- 
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000. On this last item there was great 
divergence, one estimate running up 
to $90,000. 
Air Is Already Crowded 

Competition for time on the air 
may be more disastrous than compe- 
tition between houses in other lines of 
endeavor, since the program of one 
station superimposed on the program 
of another renders both impossible of 
even understanding at 
Station operators 
alarmed at the 
great increase in number and powet 


enjoyment or 
the receiving end 


are therefore a_ bit 


of stations. 
Che representative of one broad 
ter to whom TEXTLE \WorRLD wrote 
for data, misunderstood the purpose, 


his fears apparently vetting the better 
of him, and he replied to the effect that 
he had read between the lines of our 
letter, recognized that we were plan- 
ning to start a broadcasting station 
and begged us not to Instead he 
asked that we give full consideration 
to buying time on the air from some 
other station, since “The air was too 
full already, and those already in the 
rame were crowded és 

Many who did understand the pur 
pose of the questionnaire stated that 
it would be better for all concerned if 
new broadcasters bought time of ex 
isting stations. Outside of owning a 
station, buvers of time comprise of 
course the other vreat class of partic 
ipants. This class is important for 


the radio characters or teams. best 
known to the general public today are 
for the most part those who appear on 
the chains of stations developed for 


commercial broadcasting 
Publicity That Reaches Home 
he sales manager of the largest of 
these companies states that broadcast 
ing is a general medium for publicity, 
and that the important thing about it 
it reaches homes It reaches 





homes without classification, the only 
requirement on their end being that 
they have a radio receiving set. Indi 
rect advertising through this channel 


has been found very helpful in cre 


ating a favorable impression on a 


consumer of a branded line of goods 

It apparently its not a means for di 
rect returns, nor for the building of a 
prospect list, though through letters 
from listeners a list may be compiled 
and a limited amount of worth-while 
circularizing done. Some authorities 
believe that broadcasting is most 
helpful for a commodity which has 
high frequency of sale, and if this is 
the case certainly it has a place in 
In most families 
weeks go by without pur 


textile distribution. 
not many 


chases of shirts, underwear, hosiery, 


towels, sheets and pillowcases, dresses, 
suits, coats, ete., and the favorable 
impression made upon thousands by a 
sponsored program has constant op- 
portunity for reflection in his or her 
buving of textiles and textile products 
identified 
distinctive 
group of entertainers may not be an 


where the fabric mav be 


Che development of a 


easv matter, but once done their force 
is strongly cumulative. Such teams o1 


groups as the Happiness (Candy) 
Boys, the Smith Brothers, Trade and 


Mark, the Cliquot Club Eskimos, 


Goodrich Silvertown Orchestra and 
Silver Masked Tenor, etc., appear at 
banquets and on various metropolitan 
vaudeville and motion picture theater 
stages. They are in demand and they 
carry the name of their product with 
them. Such groups are referred to in 
general conversation with their spon- 
sor’s name an integral part of them. 

Among textile brands are many that 
are picturesque and suitable for char- 
acterization in broadcast features, 
“Lady Pepperell,” the Mallin- 
son elephant, the Corticelli kitten, 
“Indian Head,” the Ipswich witch, etc. 

Referring to program material the 
director of the station owned by a 
large eastern department store states, 
‘There is no question but that the 


such as 


masses are being educated to the bet- 
ter class of music. Our returns have 
increased in the last three years for 
opera, symphony orchestras and the 
better vocal numbers about 60% and 
the dance orchestras have been rele- 
gated to about fourth place.” Stunt 
broadcasting amd important sporting 
event broadcasting always bring out 
great followings. 

On the other side of the picture is 
the educational elements in programs 
and particularly stations which serve 
rural sections appear to get favorable 
reaction to such offerings. Most im- 
portant among this is farm material 
and market news, and housekeeping 
information and cooking recipes. 

Volumes might be written, and 
probably in the near future will be 
written, on the science of selecting 
program artists and material, but that 
discussion would out of place here. 


Commercial Broadcasting 
The salient fact is that commercial 
It is esti- 
mated that of the 30 stations in the 
New York area which are on the air 
daily, about 20 sell time. This is also 
quite as true in the smaller centers, 
and many stations operated by firms 
in various sorts of business are en- 
deavoring to put their station on a 
self supporting basis bv selling part 


broadcasting is spreading. 


The commer- 
cial account of such stations has much 
increased during the last few months. 
lhe matter of audience is clearly of 
the highest importance, and on any- 
thing so intangible it is of course 
natural that extraordinary claims be 
heard. Stations have loyal followings 
though they are hard to total up. Sta- 
tions are much like magazines in that 
tl editorial content (featured 
material), will draw the most favor- 
ably disposed audience into ‘contact 
with the advertising, only unlike the 
magazine every single listener to radio 
Actual 

selling talks via radio have been found 


of its time on the air. 


ie best 


vets the advertiser’s message. 


to defeat their own end as a twist of 
the dial will bring in something more 
diverting, so that those who ought to 
know from experience recommend a 
mere announcement of the 
and that brief. Most good stations 
would not permit anything savoring 


spe msor 


+ + 


of a selling talk, and before the pres- 
muddle in the radio field 
direct advertising was construed to be 
against the regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


ent legal 
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In many quarters broadcasting has 
come to be recognized as a most use 
ful part of a national advertising can 
paign, and this recognition is believe 
to be in the ascendancy. The prese: 
scarcity of textile firms in the night! 
melange of good-will entertainme 
must surely give place to adequai 
representation through which valuab 
textile brands may be made ev 
more valuable to their owners. 


Optimistic About Future 
By E. A, Clements 

President, Globe Knitting Wo) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

I feel very optimistic about the 
ture. The big cotton crop brought 
price of cotton down to a very 
level, and this, to my mind, will sti: 
ulate business as there is very l11 
tendency to lower the prices on und 
The low level has been reached 
now and the big buyers are not looki: 
for any further drop in the mark 
The tendencies are upwards and c 
sequently buyers are placing their « 
ders now and are not waiting for any 
further drops in the market. 

Of course, the hand-to-mouth bu 
ing is still in force, but not to the ex- 
tent that we have experienced in t 
past four or five years. I am looking 
forward to a gradual improvement 
business and an upward tendency of 
prices. We have suffered long enough 
manufacturing merchandise at cost or 
even below cost, and if the buyer can 
be convinced that the market has 
struck bottom, there would be a tend- 
ency towards early buying which 
would be a God-send to manufactur- 
ers. We would have something tan- 
gible to work on and not have to do 
all the guessing of what is required 
on duplicate business. 


wear. 


1927 Will Be Cross Between 
1925 and 1926 
By Cartter Lupton 
President, Mercerizing Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dixie 


In my opinion, 1927 will be a kind 
of cross between 1925 and 1926. In 
words, business will not be 
anything like as good as in 1925, 
and not quite so bad as 1926. In 
fact. we hardly see how it could be 
any worse than 1926. 

As far as gray and mercerized 

concerned we think the 
price will remain practically un- 
changed for the next few months, 
and then gradually rise during the 
spring months. It looks now as 
though we will have a small reduc 
tion in cotton acreage, possibly as 
%, which means the cot- 
ton market will stay about where 1 
is for the next few months. 

We do not think that the actual 
ginnings will come within a million 
bales of the Government’s final esti- 
mate of 18,618,000. 
think the market has 
counted this fact. 

We find the demand for mercerized 
varns a little improved over the last 
three or four months, but we do not 
look for any decided movement one 
way or the other for some time to 
come. 


other 


yarns are 


much as 20 


However, we 
already dis- 
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Costs during Curtailment 





Importance of Figures Based on Percentage of Operations—Effect of Excessive Production and Necessity for Balancing 
Supply and Demand—Adequate Cost System Must Provide Manufacturer With Records Showing 
Fluctuations and Guide Selling Agent in Pushing Profitable Fabrics 


INCE the peak of production, 

which was reached in cotton 
4 mills, during 1923, the monthly 

bulletins of the Department of 
Commerce indicate that operation has 
decreased by as much as 40% at times 
in spite of a steadily increasing num- 
ber of spindles in place. (See Chart 
\.) This curtailment has been. most 
acute in Massachusetts, but has at 
times affected the mills in nearly 
every section of the country. 

Chese periods of curtailment pre- 
sent many interesting and  worth- 
while problems from a cost stand- 
point. They have brought out quite 
clearly the fact that an adequate cost 
system has a double duty to perform. 
Its first duty is to provide the super- 
intendent with records showing the 
fluctuation in actual costs from period 
to period in considerable detail. These 
records bring to his attention the weak 
places and are invaluable in his efforts 
to control operations and reduce costs. 

The second and equally important 
duty of an adequate cost system, is to 
provide the agent who sells the mill’s 
product with a reliable guide in his 
efforts to choose the more profitable 
fabrics. To perform this duty the 
cost system must maintain accurately 
the true relation between the costs of 
different fabrics and indicate clearly 
the price at which each style becomes 
profitable, if the mill operates to ca- 
pacity. The system should be able to 
provide this information in advance 
when inquiries are received for suit- 
able new fabrics. 


Why Some Systems Fail 

Many mills have gotten quite sat- 
istactory results from their cost sys- 
tem under full time capacity opera- 
tion, only to find that their system 
fails them completely in several im- 
portant respects during periods of 
curtailment. The only cost systems yet 
devised, which will do full duty for 
the superintendent in controlling costs 
and also for the agent in selling the 
mill’s products, are based upon a care- 
ful and equitable distribution of the 
overhead to the various departments 
of the plant. This is the only way 
to be sure that each fabric gets its 
fair share of all the 
operation. 

In spite of this fact there are still 
scores of mills, 


expenses of 


each making a va- 
riety of product, vet using some short 
cut, home-made method of 
their overhead which is 
misleading. 


handling 
absolutely 
The following inaccurate 
methods of distributing overhead are 
still in fairly common use. 
Overhead Charged Uniformly per 
pound of Cloth. The question is often 
isked why it is necessary to divide the 
overhead between the weave room and 
the various yarn departments to get 
accurate costs by fabrics. Executives 
frequently argue that since they sell 


By Ralph 


Of R. E. Loper & Co., Cost Engineers, 


E. Loper* 


Fall River, Mass., and Greenville, S. C 


During periods of curtailment mills are confronted with the 
problem of basing cost figures on the proper percentage of 
operations. This is not an easy matter with short-cut or home- 
made methods. Cost systems that give quite satisfactory results 


under full-time operation may 


short time. 


fail completely when running 


In this article, Mr. Loper points out some of the 


common practices that give figures which are absolutely mis- 


leading. The influence of high production in securing low 
manufacturing costs is another subject that is taken up, but 
the author points out that high production may easily grow 


into excessive production, which reduces profits. 


A general 


knowledge of the facts in this article would simplify the work 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute in its efforts to stabilize the 


industry. 


only cloth, all these charges must be 
borne by the cloth eventually so that 
it does not matter how they are dis- 
tributed, so long as the correct total 
is included. 

A careful study of the problem, 
however, shows that it is just as impor 
tant to correctly distribute the burden 
as it is to charge each style with its 
own weaving piece-work cost. The 
overhead charges in a mill using sim- 
ple looms will have as much effect 
upon the cost of the fabrics as the 
price of weaving. When the mill is 
equipped with automatic looms, the 
weave room overhead charges on cloth 
are often twice as great as weaving 
piece-work. Any cost system which 
fails to make each fabric bear its 
proper share of the overhead is sure 
to be misleading. 

Overhead Charged Uniformly per 
Spindle. Not a few mills charge all 
the overhead to the spinning and as- 
sume that it is uniform per spinning 
spindle, and therefore is greater per 
pound on fine numbers because of the 
lower production. While this method 





is a step in the right direction, it 
leaves much to be desired because a 
careful analysis of the items which 
make up the overhead shows that be 
tween 35 and so per cent of them are 
caused by the mill owning and operat- 
ing a weaving department, and that 
they would not obtain in a yarn mill. 
Under this method, if the mill has a 
diversity of products, the costs of high 
pick goods and of goods woven on 
narrow looms are figured too low, and 
the costs of wider cloth and of low- 
pick fast weaving styles are figured 
much too high. 

verhead Charged Uniformly per 
Loom. Among fine goods mills, which 
use some rayon and silk, one fre 
quently that all the overhead 
items are charged to the weave room 


finds 


and assumed to be uniform per loom 
regardless of the style of cloth being 
run. It usually happens, however, that 
over 50 per overhead 
charges are due to the yarn depart- 
ments and would not obtain if, as in 
England, the weaving mill should pur- 
chase all its varn. 


cent of these 


That the overhead 
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Chart A. Number of Cotton Spindles Installed and Active Spindles 


charges due to the yarn departments 
are not uniform per loom is quite evi- 
dent when we consider that a loom 
running a filling sateen may require 
the yarn produced from 25 spinning 
spindles, while the same loom, using 
the same size yarns, but 
warp sateen, would require the product 
of over 50 spindles with a correspond 
ingly amount ot 
preparatory machinery. 
overhead 


weaving a 


greater card room 
Charging the 
uniformly per may 


cause errors of several cents per pound 


loom 


in the relative cost of fabrics 
Assuming the Mill to Be Running 
One Style. Another misleading way 
to apportion the fixed charges to the 
various styles is to assume that they 
are the same per pound on any style 
as they would be if the 
were put on to that style. If any style 
would throw the mill out ot 
and cause idle equipment in one or 
more departments, that style would, by 
this method of figuring, be penalized 
with the general expenses chargeable 
to the idle machinery. 
For example, if a 


whole mill 


balance 


mill which 1s 
equipped with 4o spindles pet 
should make filling sateens, which re 
quire 25 spindles per loom, this style 
would be penalized because the looms 
could not 
and it 


1 
loom 


take care of all the yarn 
would be necessary to shut 
down part of the spinning. On the 
other hand, if this mill should make a 
ratine weave which requires many 
pounds of coarse yarns per loom week, 
this style also would be 
because the mill could not 


enough yarn to 


penalized 
produce 
operate all their 
looms. 

If either of these assumptions should 
out, the 
estimated by this method would actu 


ally obtain, but the fallacy of this sys- 


be carried abnormal costs 


tem is very evident when we consider 
that the mill will probably never put 
all the looms on any one style, and 
if it does there is no longer any need 
for a cost system. It is possible to 
have the mill perfectly balanced when 
part of the looms are on each of sev 
eral quite different styles, although 
any one of them alone would throw 
the plant seriously out of balance and 
cause abnormally high costs. 
Overhead as a Percentage on Direct 
Labor. Several books have been writ- 
ten advocating the distribution of over 
head as a percentage of direct ‘labor. 
The method is easy to use but is inac- 
curate and misleading for textile mills. 
\ little reflection on the part of any 
mill man will convince him that there 
uniform relation between the 
ind the 
value of the machinery in that de 
partment, or the power it 
Both of these items affect the 


Is no 


labor cost in each department 


requires. 
share 
of overhead, which should be charged 
to a department. 

Just how far an average percentage 


( 169 ) 
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for overhead distribution on the basis 
of direct labor may depart from the 
truth may best be shown by the fol- 


lowing study, based on several mills 


which have accurate cost records and 
a proper division of overhead between 
departments 


By dividing the total overhead by 


the total direct labor in these mills, 


we find that the overhead proves to 
be about 78 per cent of the direct 
labor \fter apportioning the over- 


head to each department upon an 


equitable basis, and then dividing each 
department’s share by the direct labor 
in that department. we have the fol- 
lowing carding and 


results: Picking, 


drawing, of direct 


labor; 
84% ot 


overhead was 172% 


/ 


roving frames, overhead 
labor ; spinning, 


head was 134°% ot direct labor ; spool 


was 
direct over- 
ing and warping, overhead was 24% 


ot direct labor; weaving, overhead was 
44% of direct labor; cloth room, over- 


head was 68% of direct labor. 


Reliable Results Inexpensive 


Other short cut methods are occa 
sionally encountered but they are usu 
ally modifications of some ‘of the 
None of them can be depended 
upon if the mill has a diversified 
product It is hard to understand 
why textile mills attempt to develop 


short cut methods 


alx ve 


reliable re 
sults can be gotten by a modern cost 
system without adding clerical help 
inside the plant. A part of the time 
of one clerk in the should be 
sufficient to operate and maintain an 
adequate cost system in most textile 


plants. 


when 


office 


That the proper distribution of over- 
head is not unduly complicated nor 
difficult to understand may be shown 
by considering several typical items. 

Property Taxes are distributed upon 
the value of land, buildings, and ma- 
chinery used by each department. 

Fire Insurance on buildings and ma- 
chinery is distributed upon the value of 
buildings and machinery. 

Liability Insurance upon the pay- 
rolls of departments, and Power Cost 
upon the horse 
each department. 


power required by 


Similarly, for nearly every item of 


overhead there is a reasonable basis 


TEXTILE WORLD 


for its distribution, so that each de- 
partment shall bear its proper share 
and reliable cost figures be obtained 
on each of the finished products. 


Costs Based on Production 


Although an adequate distribution of 
the overhead is absolutely essential for 
an accurate cost system, this in itself 
is not a guarantee that the system 
can perform its double duties under 
all conditions. A great many of the 
operating expenses in any textile mill 
are fixed charges which the mill must 
meet in when idle. As an 
example of these we might mention 


full even 


insurance, taxes, depreciation, salaries, 
etc. If during a period of curtailment 
the full amount of these fixed charges 
is distributed reduced pro- 
duction, the resulting cost figures will 
mount so rapidly as to lose all value 
for sales purposes. 


over the 


The accompanying 
chart, which is based upon an actual 


case, clearly illustrates this point. 
(See Chart B) 
Cost figures which’ absorb = all 


charges during periods of partial oper- 
ation may prevent an agent from se- 
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Chart B. Showing How Costs Increase When Production Is Curtailed 


The importance of high production 
in securing low manufacturing costs 
can perhaps be brought out by saying 
that if a medium count plain goods 
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Chart C. 


curing orders which would prove very 
profitable under normal operation. It 
is, therefore, important that cost fig- 
ures used for sales purposes should be 
based upon the proper percentage of 
operation. 
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Chart D. 





Showing Tendency for Manufacturing Margin to Decrease Follow- 


ing Increased Production 
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American Cotton Crops and Cotton Prices 


mill increases its production seven per 
cent through greater efficiency, this 
will reduce manufacturing costs 
enough to cover all their bills for bob- 
bins, shuttles, reeds, harness, starch, 
teaming, oil, belting and for covering 
the rolls. 


Excessive Production 

Manufacturers who have seen the 
effect of low production or curtailment 
upon their profits and their manufac- 
turing costs are quite apt to go to the 
other extreme. Many of them have 
organized night shifts, paying a pre- 
mium for labor and getting lower effi- 
ciency on night work. This practice 
became quite general during and since 
the war period, with the result that 
the markets could not possibly absorb 
the extra product, and total profits 
have been much less on two shifts than 
they would be with all mills on one 
shift. 

Their present position is quite simi- 
lar to that of the cotton growers this 
year. The direct effect of excessive 
production upon selling prices of cot- 
ton is illustrated by Chart C. 


Chart D shows a similar relation 
between the spindle hours operated and 
the margin between the cost of cotton 
and the selling price of cloth. This 
chart shows clearly the tendency for 
manufacturing margin to reduce fol- 
lowing a period of increased produc- 
tion. For example: Each time during 
the last five years when the activity 
of the textile industry has exceeded 
eight billion spindle hours per month, 
as shown in Chart D, this activity has 
been followed by a decline in the 
manufacturing margin on staple cotton 
goods. 

It will be interesting in this connec- 
tion to compare Charts A and D, 
which show that throughout 1925 and 
1926 over four million of the spin- 
dles in place were idle, yet the activity 
in the industry exceeded eight billion 
spindle hours per month in each of 
these years. 

If the Textile Institute can arouse 
the mill managers to an appreciation 
of the necessity for balancing the sup- 
ply of textile products with the de- 
mands of the markets, they will con- 
fer a great benefit not only on the 
textile industry but upon the whole 
country. Certainly the Institute de- 
serves to have the whole hearted sup- 
port of the entire industry. 


Looking Forward to a Prosper- 
ous Year 
By B. W. Thayer 
Vice-President, Minneapolis (Muinn.) 
Knitting Works 

We believe that present conditions 
make for a very healthy situation, and 
consequently we are looking forward 
to a prosperous year, 

Cotton has reacted to a higher level 
since Jan. 1, and we believe that the 
general market in textiles will 
strengthen rather than weaken. This 
will make for a greater interest on 
the part of buyers. We do not look 
for much forward buying however, 
as the retailer is firmly convinced 
that present method of frequent buy- 
ing, making for maximum turnover, 
is safest and best. We are in accord 
with his views and plan to render a 
service which this policy demands. 
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A New Yardstick for the Cotton Industry 


Active Spindle Hours Per Active Spindle the Most Reliable Unit of Measurement—The “Spindle in Place” Inaccurate 
and Misleading as a Factor—New Unit Makes Available a Reliable Index of Activity 


“~\ ROM the earliest davs of the 
cotton spinning industry the 
comparative size and import- 
ance of mills, of states and of 

countries have been calculated by an 
arbitrary unit of measurement known 
as the spindle. For the first 50 or 75 
years of the industry’s development 
this was an approximately accurate 
and convenient unit for such measure- 


ment. During that period most mills 
were equipped with mule spindles; 
when the throstle frame was in- 


troduced the production per spindle 
for the same counts of yarn was not 
sufficiently greater than that of the 
mule to render the spindle an in- 
accurate basis of comparison; even 
with the advent of the ring frame it 
was some years, before its production 
became so efficient as to render the 
spindle basis of comparison with 
mules seriously inaccurate. Eventu- 
ally cotton textile statisticians found it 
necessary to allow for the difference 
in productivity of mule and ring 
spindles in estimating cotton consump- 
tion and production, but in estima- 
tions of size and importance of cot- 
ton spinning states and countries it 
has been customary to overlook this 
difference. 
New Spindle Factors 

During the last 50 years or so the 
value of the spindle as a unit of 
measurement of the size or productive 
capacity of the world industry, and 
particularly for comparative purposes, 
has been rendered grossly inaccurate 
by the increasingly varied character of 
equipment in different states and coun- 
tries, as well as by the variation in 
normal hours of their operation. As 
the industry advanced toward matur- 
ity such factors as partial or com- 
plete obsolescence began to play an 
important part; a considerable propor- 
tion of the spindles of any country 
was always idle; the relative produc- 
tive capacity of ring and mule spindles 
became a more important factor; the 
wide variation in operating hours as 
between different states and countries 
played an increasingly important part. 
In other words, the spindle was no 
longer a spindle for reasonably accu- 
rate comparative purposes in the sense 
that it was during the early years of 
the industry. 
nized by 
highly 


It was generally recog- 
statisticians as being a 
accurate unit of comparison, 
yet for want of the data that would 
make possible for all states and coun- 
tries the development of a more accu- 
rate unit of comparison it has been 
customary to continue to base upon 
this inaccurate unit 
importance and productive ca- 
pacity of the different cotton spinning 
countries and states. 

The economic 
the world 


comparisons of 
size, 


changes wrought by 


war tended to accentuate 





—Gives Altered Rank to Spinning Countries and States 


By Charles H. Clark 


The reasons why the number of spindles reported installed, 


or “spindles in place,” 


are an inaccurate and misleading 


measure of the size and productive capacity of the cotton 
industry, are explained herein and a more accurate and 
reliable unit of measurement is suggested. 


When this more accurate unit, 


or yardstick, is utilized it 


discloses facts regarding rank and leadership of cotton spin- 
ning countries of the world, and of sections and states of this 


country, that are contrary to general opinion. 
instance, that the United States, and not Great Britain, 


It proves, for 


holds 


premier position in size and activity among cotton spinning 
countries of the world; that the cotton growing states of this 


country have led New England for some years, 
y & , 


and that 


North Carolina, and not Massachusetts, is the country’s lead- 
ing cotton spinning state. 


Because several other factors than cotton spinning capacity 


are determinants of the real leadership of countries, sections 
and states in cotton manufacturing, the disclosure of their 
relative size that is made possible by this new yardstick is 
admittedly of less importance than the fact that it makes 
possible the development of a series of relative numbers, or 
indices, that may be utilized to compare with approximate 
accuracy the activity of the industry in this country and the 
activity trend by sections and states. 

Because the suggested use of this new yardstick attacks 
the accuracy of a unit that has been used since the early days 


of the industry, and recently 


with but little thought of its 


character, and because of the wide variation in the character 
of world statistics available, it becomes unfortunately necessary 
to explain in some detail how the present unit came to be 
accepted universally and to analyze the character and present 


use of available statistics. 


the inaccuracy of the spindle unit by 
an increase in permanently obsolete 
and inactive machinery, by wider 
variations in operating hours as_ be- 
tween different countries, and by the 
dislocation of the industry in this 
and foreign countries resulting from 
its partial transfer from high cost 
producing sections to lower cost sec- 
tions and countries. Ours was the 
first country to take cognizance of 
these changes in a systematic statisti- 
cal way, and the Bureau of the 
Census commenced in September, 1921 
and has since maintained the colla- 
tion of statistics showing active 
spindles, as well as “spindles in place” 
by states, and the number of “spindle 
hours” operated during each month. 
Here for the first time was differ- 
entiation between active and _ idle 
spindles and the development of a 
unit of comparison which, if made 
available in all of the cotton spinning 
countries of the world, 


would show 


in an approximately accurate way 
their relative size and activity during 


any given period. 
Foreign Statistics Approximations 

About the same time the Interna- 
tional Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciations, which for many had 
been compiling half yearly inter- 
national statistics of cotton consump- 
tions, stocks and spindleage, 


years 


inaugu- 





rated for reporting countries what they 
termed a “short-time tabulation.” This 
was started “in view of the continued 
lack of business in the cotton industry 
in the several countries of the world.” 
The short time tabulation showed for 
each country the number of weeks of 
48 hours during which their total 
number of spindles were stopped; but 
the number of spindles in each coun- 
try for which it was compiled were 
only those from which returns were 
received, and for all of the countries 
covered the number of spindles re- 
porting have averaged from around 
15% to a little less than 10% of the 
estimated total number of spindles 
in place. “Short time tabulation” is 
also defective purposes of 
parison with activity reports of this 
country because they make no allow- 
ance for holidays and do not give the 


for com- 


actual number of days that the 
spindles were operated, nor total ac- 
tive spindle hours. They make pos- 
sible a very rough estimate of total 
active spindle hours for reporting 
countries in any given year, but that 
is all. For instance, the report for 
Great Britain for the year ended 
July 31, 1924 showed stoppage of 
12.29 weeks of 48 hours each for 


approximately 56,750,000 spindles, of 
which 43,560,000 were mule and 13,- 
100,000 ring spindles; but this was 
stoppage of normal running time and 


include deductions for holi 
For the same year Japan was 
credited with short time amounting to 
18.17 weeks of 48 hours each for ap- 
proximately 4,825,000 spindles ot 
which 18,000 were mule spindles; but 
the normal working week in Japanese 


cotton mills is one of 120 hours, 


did not 
days. 


which 
means that the short time expressed 
in Japanese working weeks was only 
a little over seven weeks. 
Shortcomings of Census 
While the foreign figures 
tive spindle hours are only rough ap- 
proximations, and at that are avail 
able only half yearly, it must be ad 
mitted that, while the figures compiled 
by the U. S. 
available 


Figures 
ror ac- 


Bureau of the Census are 
monthly and are based on 
the country’s total spindleage for any 
given month, they 


are also only ap 
proximations in certain rather im- 
portant details. For instance, the 


most important set of figures in these 
reports, or “active spindle hours” for 
each state by months, is not the total 
hours that the actual number of active 


spindles were operated, but is the 
product of the maximum number 
of spindles that “were operated 


at some time during the month’ by 
each mill and the total number of 
hours that the spindles in each of 
these mills were operated during the 
month. It produces invariably a total 
number of active spindle hours in 
excess of those actually operated 

For instance, if a mill has 100,000 
spindles and at some time during the 
month, even though it may be only 
for a day or a week, these 
spindles are operated, then 
multiplied by the number of 
that the spinning in this mill 
operated during the month gives the 
reported number of active spindle 
hours. Possibly it is as an 
approximation to the actual figures as 
could be obtained through the medium 
of questionnaires and mail reports 
and without the large expense that 
would be involved if the Census 
Bureau should oblige the mills to 
keep accurate records, or have their 


100,000 
100,000 
hours 

was 


close 


reports collected by travelling repre- 


sentatives of the Bureau. Under 
normal conditions and through the 
operation of the law of averages 


probably it produces figures as ac- 
curate as may be necessary 


parative purposes 


for com 
, but it does not give 
as satisfactory a basis for comparison 
by states as is desirable under the in- 
creasingly varied percentage of 
tivity that has characterized northern 
and southern 

during the last 


ac- 
cotton manufacturing 
For 
if we desire to obtain the ac- 
number of hours per active 
spindle that mills in North Carolina 
and 


few years. in- 
stance, 


tual 

Massachusetts were operated 

during any given month the available 
(171) 





72 (824) 


figures do not atford a close approxi 
of vital 
importance as affecting the trend and 
tuture | 

ll he 


mation This is a matter 


location of the industry and 
referred to again 
A Serious Inaccuracy 


\nother teat 


ure of these monthly 
reports of the activity in the cotton 
spinning industry that allows inac 
curate interpretation is the unwat 


ranted emphasis that is given to 
“average active spindle hours pei 


spindle in place.” The prominence 


given to this column of figures in the 
monthly reports allows the interpreta 
tion that the Bureau of the Census con 
iders these figures a reliable index 
ot the comparative activity of the in- 
dustry They 


are capable of being 


interpreted as indicating the Census 
Bureau’s belief that the percentage 
that these figures are of the total 


nuniber of spindles in place multiplied 
by the maximum of legal 
working hours for any given month 
represents the current activity of the 
industry. 


the 


number 


As an actual fact, however, 


number of spindles in place in 
this and in any other country is of 
little or no value as indicating the 
size or potential capacity of the in 
dustry. Even during the most active 


world war period, or during the boom 
Of I919-20, probably 


than 


there was an 


average ol 


million 
were always idle from 


more one 
pindles that 
One cause or another in this country. 
\t no time since the cotton spinning 
activity reports were inaugurated by 
the Bureau of the Census in Septem- 
ber, 1921, have spindles reported as 
active at some time during the month 
approached within two — million 
spindles of the number reported in 
place. The margin between 
spindles” and 


“active 
“spindles in place” has 
widened steadily since then, has been 
to six million at times, and has 
averaged over four million during the 
last two or three years 


close 


The reasons 
for this tendency 
and mentioned in 


more detail in another paragraph. 


have been referred 
to before will be 
It is of some interest to note in this 
that the Census 


Bureau's cotton spinning activity re- 


connection when 


ports were started the average active 
spindle hours per spindle were com- 
puted on “active spindles” 


and not 


upon “spindles in place,” and it seems 
unfortunate that should 
have been made unless it were possible 
to develop as a of maximum 
spindle capacity, or 100% for the in 
dustry, that 


accurate, 


anv change 


basis 


figures were more ap 
the theor- 
etical maximum spindle hours for any 
state and for the 


a theoretical maximum 


proximately sav 


whole country. Such 
would neces 


’ 1 ° 
lv have to take cognizance ot spin- 


permanently idle and of increases 
“ies 1 1 1 j 
nd decreases in legal working hours 
( e various states 
Hay neg inalyzed tl e Stat stical mat 
( vailable for comparing size and 


1 


activity of the cotton spinning indu 


trv in this and foreign countries, and 


iving taken cognizance of its short- 
comings, it is now possible to consider 
the development of the most accurate 
available vardstick for measuring size 


and activity of the industry in various 
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Chart 1—Cotton Consumption of United States Cotton Growing and New England 
States 

countries and in the various cotton approximation to this ideal that is 

spinning states of this country. It is available. 

safe to assume that it will be gener- Some Comparable Units 

ally agreed that ‘average active spindle “Spindles in place” as a unit of 

hours per active spindle” is the closest measurement has much the same re- 





A Typical Census Bureau Report ot 
Cotton Spinning Activity 


Wasuineton, D. C., DECEMBER 21, 1926.—The Department of Commerce 
announces that according to preliminary figures 37,426,048 cotton spinning 
spindles were in place in the United States on November 30, 1926, of which 
32,586,770 were operated at some time during the month, compared with 32,- 
592,806 for October, 32,134,682 for September, 31,321,936 for August, 
31,082,482 for July, 31,770,900 for June and 32,912,732 for November, 1925. 

The aggregate number of active spindle hours reported for the month was 
8,480,410,447. During November the normal time of operation was 25% days 
(allowance being made for the observance of Thanksgiving Day in some lo- 
calities) compared with 2534 for October 6 for September, 26 for August, 
26 tor July, and 26 for June. Based on an activity of 8.78 hours per day the 
average number of spindles operated during 
101.2 per cent capacity on a single shift basis. 


, 253 


November was 37,877,576 or at 
This percentage compares with 
98.9 for October, 98.5 for September, 87.4 for August, 78.9 for July, 88.4 for 
June, and 95.9 for November, 1925. The average number of active spindle 
hours per spindle in place for the month was 227. 

The total number of cotton spinning spindles in place, the number active, 
the number of active spindle hours and the average spindle hours per spindle 
in place, by states, are shown in the following statement: 


90" 


Active spindle hours for 
Sp ws 8 q 
Spinning spindles cata 














Stat | 
| aes | Average Average 
lo i 30 or | Potal per spindle 
| November | | in place 
i 
1 
United States | 37 426,048 32,586,770 8, 480,410,447 227 
Cotton growing states 17,931,132 17,391,290 | 5,500,997,434 | 307 
New England states 17,780,132 13,695,210 | 2,657,674,74:; 149 
All other States 1,714,784 1,500,270 | 321,738,270 188 
na 1,484,674 1,441,958 428,193,994 | 232 
ti 1,198,308 | 1,023,982 | 207/764; 303 | 173 
1 2,919,870 2,838,368 | 857,681,984 | 294 
1,130,608 941,922 | 161,839,934 143 
Massachusetts 11,352,848 8,418,346 | 1,638,081,575 144 
New Hampshire 1,427 , 862 1,056, 384 228,200,641 160 
New Jersey 415 389,580 68 ,642,630 165 
New York | | 727 , 358 | 166,415,521 188 
North Carolina | | 5,888,796 | 1,950,302,026 | 319 
Pennsylvania 114,140 | 23,726,888 193 
Rhode Island } 2,118,228 396 , 853 , 566 157 
South Carolina 5,327,986 | 1,773,937,459 331 
lennessee } é 546,734 149 ,797 ,370 262 
Texas | 7 an 229 , 596 71,647,800 | 292 
Virginia 711,314 685,594 158,005,896 222 
ip MN MN. oak bade vdawe she enee 965,886 837,798 199,318,860 206 
' 
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lation to “active spindle hours px 
spindles in place” as does 33,000 poun 
to the unit H. P.; both represent late: 
energy that may or may not becor 
active. As indices of the activity 
producing capacity of the indust: 
spindles must move and those that 
inoperative for any given period 
valueless in such a unit of measu 
ment. The H. P., or 33,000 pour 
lifted one foot in one minute, is a um 
ot three dimensions, involving weig! 
distance and time, and represents 
certain degree of activity and a c 
tain amount of power produced ; 
tive spindle hours per active spindle 
place” is a unit of only two dimensi 
and expresses only a certain degre¢ || 
activity and not the amount of w 
produced, but the two units are su 
ciently similar to emphasize the ina: 
quacy and inaccuracy of “spindles 
place,” as a factor of the cotton indi 
try unit or yardstick. 


While it would be highly desiral 
to have an index for the cotton indu 
try which, like the H. P. or kilo-wat 
hour, could be used for the measure- 
ment of actual work performed, 
while it would be quite possible to de- 
velop such a unit, it would be useles t\\ 
to make the attempt at present because fu 
of the lack of the needed data. It fig 
would require, in addition to statisti 
of active spindle hours and 
spindles, data of yarn production uf 
the same periods by counts and pound Of 
and a factor that would reduce the ca 
latter to a comparable basis. It be 
mentioned only as a matter of interest, 1 
and not with the idea that manufac th 
turers are likely to be burdened by a Al 
demand for extension of government 51 
reports that would make such statis i 
tics available. i 


Ch 


active e\ 


The Unit as a Measure of Activity " 

While it may be agreed by statisti 
cians that the average of active spindle 
hours per active spindle for some re- 
cent period of maximum activity is 
the fairest measure of the size of the 
cotton spinning industry by countries 
sections and states, it may not 
readily agreed that the same unit 1s 
the most logical and accurate available 
measure of their percentage capacity 


be so 


Nevertheless assuming the correctness 
of our showing of the inaccuracy of 
“spindles in place” as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census, then they are 
valueless and misleading for use as 1n 
dicating maximum capacity of the i 
dustry as for showing its size 

The only regularly published figures 
assuming to give percentage activity 
of the industry in whole or in part are 
based upon “spindles in place,” instead 
of upon “active spindles” as reflecting 
maximum productive capacity. These 
are the monthly reports of the Depart 
ment of Commerce in “Survey of Cu 
rent Business” showing “ratio to caf 
city.” National 
Cotton Manufacturers showing “pe 
centage of capacity” of certain Ne 
England and southern states with ful! 
time 


ee ‘ 
ot the \ssociation 


for convenience to 
48 hours weekly, and those of 
Merchants National Bank, Boston, { 
“percentage activity of cotton mills 
It may be noted, also, that while thes 


assumed 
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Chart 2 


dverage Active Spindle Hours Per Active Spindle for United States, 


Cotton Growing and New England States 


authorities accept ‘spindles in place” 
as one factor of their compilations, no 
two of them agree as to what is a 
iull-time operating basis, and their 
figures are, therefore, not comparable. 
‘The fact is worth emphasizing, how- 
ever, that each statistician has shown 
ippreciation of the fact that “full-time 
operation” varies more or less radi- 
lly in the different states, that any 
isis determined upon must be an ap- 
proximation, and that an average for 
the whole country inaccurate for 
any state. This would appear to 
suggest that, if determination of what 
is “full-time operation” for the var- 
ious states, and of what is the average 
for the country, can be avoided it 
would be advisable. 

Having drawn attention to the in- 
accuracy and unreliability of certain 

lable statistical data, to the fact 
that other basic data of spindleage and 
its activity are no better than fairly 

approximations, and to the 
ier fact that practically all of the 
attempted interpretations ot these sta- 
tistics 


hy 


is 


one 


close 
trirtl 


heretofore have seemed to ex- 
vgerate the inaccuracies of the basis 
data, it is now our purpose to present 
constructive for the 

‘ation and interpretation of the 
ot the available data 


suggestions 


accurate 


that may be used continuously to show 
size and activity of the industry. 
Factors of Spindle-Hour Yardstick 
First, we eliminate “spindles in 
place” as being too misleading to be 
of service in any particular. 
we accept 


Second, 
as the most reliable data 
the monthly reports of active spindle 
hours and active spindles of the Bu 
reau of the Census, and reduce them to 
“active spindle hours per spindle ac- 
tive” with the conviction that there 
will be little appreciable variation in 
the percentage of inaccuracies from 
month to month and year to year, thus 
rendering them approximately accu- 
rate for comparative purposes. Chart 
2 shows the results graphically by cot- 
ton seasons since August, 1921, for 
the country, the cotton and the New 
England states, and Chart 3 for North 
Carolina and Massachusetts. The 
reason for such grouping will become 
apparent later on. 

The figures are charted according to 
cotton seasons, not only because they 
are thus compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census, but because activity of the 
industry is closely related to cotton 
consumption, and figures for the latter 
are compiled for the seasons, instead 
of for calendar years, 


Third, the “average spindle hours 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 
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Chart 4—Relatives of Cotton Manufacturing Activity, Average of Active Spindle 
Hours Per Active Spindle for 1921-22, or 226 = 100 
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Chart 3—Average Active Spindle Hours Per Active Spindle for North Carolina and 
Massachusetts 


spindle for the eleven 
months from Sept., 1921, to July, 1922, 
inclusive,” chosen as the base 
(100) of a series of relatives, or index 
numbers, for the country and for the 
sections and states noted for two reas- 


per active 


was 


ons: First, while reference of the rela 
tives to some year or period of normal, 
or maximum, or minimum activity 
might be desirable, there is likely to be 
a reasonable difference of opinion as 
to which these may be, and the chief 
value of relatives is for comparative 
purposes and to show trends, and one 
year is as good as another for these 
purposes. Covering, as do these fig- 
ures, the reports from date of initia- 
tion it is possible for anyone by sim- 
ple calculations to take any other year 
or period as a base and refer the rela- 
tives to that. Second, the year 1921- 
22 was the first since the world war 
of comparative normalcy and the cal 
endar year I92I is used by the TEx- 


spindle hours per active spindle for 
the United States from Sept., 1921, 
to July, 1922, inclusive, are shown 
graphically in Chart 4, and those for 
North Carolina and Massachusetts in 
Chart 5, while the comparative figures 
It 
may be of interest to compare these 
charted relatives with Charts 2 and 3 
showing average spindle hours per ac- 


by quarters are shown in Table 1. 


tive spindle and note the close similar- 
ity. 
the 


Each shows the same trends, but 
latter rather 
computations to give increase or de- 


require laborious 
crease of the different groups as com- 
pared with the base, and to give per- 
the 
different groups from one period to 
another. 


centage increase or decrease of 


The relatives give these al- 

most at a glance. 

Distortions of “Spindles in Place” 
Before attempting to interpret the 


most evident and significant features 























ritE Wortp Analyist and by other of the chart of active-spindle-hour re- 
statisticians as the base (100) for latives let us compare this with “aver 
textile price indices. age active spindle hours per spindle in 
The relatives, or index numbers, place” as shown in Chart 6. Remem- 
for the whole country, the cotton bering that in the development of the 
states and the New England states, latter chart the same “active spindle 
figured month by month since August, hours’ are used as in Chart 4, but that 
1921, as a percentage of the average the figures for “spindles in place” are 
. ; a 
NORTH CAROLINA 
--- MASSACHUSETTS 
150 AVERAGE FOR YEAR 1921-2=100(0S9) 150 
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100 
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Chart 5—Relatives of Cotton Manufacturing Activity for North Carolina and Massa- 
chusetts, Based on 226 = 100 for United States for 1921-22 
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considerably larger and more constant 
for the three curves than those of 
and that the 
age active spindle hours per spindle in 


‘active spindles,” “aver- 
for the base year was consid 
than the 
“spindles active” 


place” 
erably lower average for 
(202 as compared 
with 226), the following differences or 
distortions of Chart 6 will be better 
understood: Greatly accentuated peaks 
and valleys in the three curves, thus 
actual unbalanced 


condition of the industry; the curve 


exaggerating the 


for the cotton growing states raised an 
average of about 15% above that in 
Chart 4, and that for the New Eng 
land states lowered about the same 
amount, excepting during the season 
of 1922-23 when active spindles ap- 
proximated most closely to spindles in 
place for that section, and the distor 
tions of the curve for the whole coun 
try being an approximate average ol 


those for its two principal sections; 


trend lines changed very materially, 
particularly for the first two years 
charted. It will be readily appre lated 
that if curves for North Carolina and 
Massachusetts had been charted suai 
larly the distortions would be much 
nore radical. 

It Is true that, 1k moving averages 
for spindles and active spindle hours 
were used for both charts, there would 
be an appreciable flattening out ot the 
curves but they would still maintain 
their relative differences throughout 

he chart based upon “active spin 
dles” as a factor is history—a record 
of what actually occurred to the e» 
tent that data available was accurate 
or approximate. The’ chart 
upon 


based 
“spindles in place” as a tactor 1s 
pure fiction; it deals with imaginary 
conditions to the extent that is dis 
torted by use of “spindles in place.” 
“Spindles in place” are not a measure 
of the potential capacity, or maximum 
activity, of the industry. It would be 
just as accurate to base the transport- 
ing capacity of automobiles and auto 
trucks upon 
in active use, those that are 
hand and held for sale, those that are 
obsolescent and those that have been 


junked 


\s the chief value of these charts is 


mobile those that ire 


secol vd 


for showing activity trends, and for 
comparison of trends and of percent 
age activity shown by the different 
it must be evident that the in 
troduction of one factor that always 
has a large element of inactivity must 
produce distorted and misleading re 
sults. For the cotton growing states 
we have such a factor for both charts 
in the possible wide variation in active 
hours, and this unavoidable variation 
is compounded for those. states and 
for the United States curve when 
“spindles in place” are substituted for 
“active spindles.” 


curves, 


Base a Normal for Recent Years 

Before attempting to evaluate the 
information that may be derived from 
the charted relatives of “average ac 
tive spindle hours per spindle active” 
referred to the average for 1921-22 
as a base, it may be of some interest 
to know that the average for the three 
years ended with July, 1926, was al 
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TABLE 1—INDEX OF COTTON 


WORLD 


MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 


Based Upon Average of Active Spindle Hours Per Active Spindle for 
Period September, 1921, to July, 1922 
226 — 100 


Cotton 


United 

1921-22 States 
November... . ; 99 115 
February... . 93 110 
May.... 105 121 


1922-23 
August... 109 
November... . 11] 
February.... 106 
May.... 116 


1923-24 
August.... 100 
November... . 104 
February.... 99 
86 


1924-25 
August... 83 
November 99 
February... 104 
May.... 106 


1925. 26 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April. 
May.. 
June. . 


July 


Ss See 
_-——_—- OS AwIne 


—toS 
stotsos 


ee ee ee 
—tothteowerwwwnwtoye=— 


aS 


1926-27 
August 
September 
October 
November 





most identical with that used as our 


base. This atfords additional justitica 
tion for this base, and might warrant 
the acceptance of such an average as 
a normal, although we may still hope 
that experience ot the next five vears 
may prove that 1922-23 is a more ac 
It may be 
well at this point, however, to empha 
size the tact that the (100) 
adopted for a series of relatives or 
index numbers is their least important 
factor, provided it is not abnormal. 


curate normal of activity. 


base 


It is claimed for the relatives of 
“average active spindle hours per ac- 
tive spindle,” based upon the average 
for 1921-22, as shown graphically in 
Charts 4 and 5, that they are the most 


growing 
states 


New Massa- North 
England chusetts Carolina 
84 81 121 

77 77 115 


oe 


87 84 125 


94 92 125 
93 90 135 
87 85 130 
95 92 146 


76 74 128 
81 79 129 
77 74 121 
65 63 102 


68 68 93 
75 wo 124 
84 81 131 
83 81 133 


80 80 
80 79 
90 88 
82 $l 
88 87 
86 84 
85 83 
97 96 
87 85 
$2 83 
81 84 
73 73 


accurate available of 
the industry’s activity for the whole 
country and the sections and _ states 
charted, and for comparing the ac- 
tivity of these 


representation 


sections and _ states. 
Chat they show activity trends is self- 
evident. They show also percentage 
differences in the relatives of any 
month for the country and the sections 
and states charted. Thus, in January, 
1924, there was a sudden increase in 
activity that reached a peak for the 
whole industry at 112, for the New 
England states at 86, and for the 
southern states at 138. Then there was 
a steady sag in activity until August, 
when a low for the industry was 
touched at 83, for New England at 
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68, and for the southern states at 
The percentage advances were as 


lows: United States, 19%; New F 
land states, 10%; southern sta 
27%. The subsequent percentage 


clines were as follows: 
290%: New England 
southern states, 41%. 

Now glance at Chart 5 showing 
relatives for North Carolina 
Massachusetts. Other than the m 
greater size and average activity 
the industry in North Carolina, \ 
important facts regarding the st 
of the industry in these states fo: 
period charted are disclosed, part 
larly since 1922-23? Are they not 
abnormally high peaks and low 
leys in the North Carolina line, 
flecting a highly unstable econ 
condition, and in the Massachu 
line much lower peaks and shalloy er 
valleys with a tendency toward a | 
ter line and a more stable econo: 
status? The same conditions are 
flected quite as accurately in Chart 
and 3, and the difference in 
active spindle hours per active s; 
dle” are there shown in actual figures 
and not by percentages. 


United Sta: 
states, 18 


“avel 


If it be true, as is generally agreed 
by business men as well as by econ 
mists, that a balanced status of indus 
trial activity, employment, production 
and distribution is desirable, then i 
not evident that the unstable conditior 
of the industry in this country since 
1922, 
traceable to the much more unstable 
status of the industry in the cotton 
growing states, and that the latter has 
been counteracted to a certain extent 
by the more stable operation of the 
industry in the New England states? 

Is there not conclusive evidence here 
of the generally accepted fact that the 
productive capacity of the industry is 
considerably in excess of normal con 
suming demand? But what is more 
important, and not so generally under 
stood, is there not conclusive evidence 
here that the productive capacity of 
the cotton growing states is much 
greater than that of the New England 
states, and is much more flexible and 
capable of greater expansion? It 1s 


as shown by these charts, is 


a case in the later section of possible 
active hours being restricted closely 
to a single shift with no chance ot 
expansion in times of active demand 
except by increasing the number of 
spindles active. In the cotton grow 
ing states, on the other hand, “spindles 
normally active’ approach so close to 
“spindles in place” that there is only 
moderate opportunity of their increas 
ing active spindle hours, although at 
times it has such opportunity to al 
most as great a degree as New Eng- 
land, and, in addition, has no limit 
to the overtime operation of its mach 
inery except in the number of opera 
tives available. The charts show that 
a southern spindle normally averages 
approximately 50 per cent more active 
spindle hours than a New England 
spindle, and the variation in the 
average activity, as demonstrated | 
Chart 4, may be from a low of 97 " 
August, 1924, to a, peak of 144 
March, 1921, or a variation of 47% 
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nd, of course, a much greater spindle 

hour activity is possible. 
Spindles in Place and Active 

Chart 7 shows the spread between 
verage spindles reported active and in 
place for the cotton seasons from 
921-22 to 1925-26 inclusive, and 
iay be stated that, while the percent- 
ige basis tends to give an exaggerated 
picture, this exaggeration is minimized 
yy the use of yearly averages. The 
percentage and actual averages are 
shown in the following tables: 





rABLE 2—SPINDLES IN PLACE AND AC 
United States 
In Place Active 
1921-2 
1922-3 : 
1923-4 é 32" "405 > 
1924-5 .....-; ; 37,891 32,076 
RHO. eek cae : 37,806 32,268 
FABLE 3—-PERCEN STAGE OF INACTIVE 
SPINDLES IN PLACE. 
Cotton 
United Growing New 
States States England 
10.7% 2.9% 15.9% 
7.0% 2.0% 10.3% 
13.8% ».0% 21.5% 
19.8% 4.6% 24.9% 
14.7% 4.2% 24.3% 





This chart and its accompanying 


figures show very clearly the sub- 
stantial increase in inactive ‘spindles 
in the cotton growing states since 
1922-23, and the much greater in- 
crease in New England. Combine 


this chart with another showing the 
difference between average 
spindle hours for the same period 
and legal maximum spindle hours and 

ere would be produced a fairly ac- 
picture of the factors re- 
sonsible for the unstable and eco- 
nomically inefficient status of the in- 
dustry. Lacking the latter figures 
it is possible to obtain a practical view 
of the wide variation in active spindle 
hours by sections and by two typical 
states in Chart 8. The average active 
spindle hours per active spindle for 
the United States are shown by the 
black base line, while those for New 
England and Massachusetts are shown 
below the line and for the cotton 
growing states and North Carolina 


active 


curate 
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above the base line. It shows that the 
average annual variation and trend 
both North and South are about the 
same, but it eliminates the abnormal 
peaks and valleys of frequent activity 
and depression that are brought out 
so clearly in the chart of relatives by 
months. 

The most important features dis- 
closed by the application to the indus- 
try of this yardstick or unit of 
measurement of activity and size have 


‘TIVE YEARLY AVERAGES (000 Omitted) 





Cotton Growing States New England 
In Place Active In Place Active 
16.0% 26 15,561 18.646 15 679 
15,916 18.818 7 
16,002 18,797 
17,406 16,603 18,478 
17,774 17,019 18,154 





been described and charted, and that 
about completes the functions of a 
statistical analysis. If it is decided 
that the abnormalities and unbalanced 
economic condition 
rectly reflected, and if remedies are 
available to produce a more balanced 
activity and higher average prosperity 
then it is for manufacturers to decide 
whether they shall be applied. It is 
essentially a problem for cooperative 
solution, and the industry has such a 
cooperative body in the 
tile Institute. 
As a Measure of Industry's Size 
Che statistical argument tor the use 
of “spindles in place’’ as a measure 
of the size of the spinning 
industry and for determining percent 
age of activity of the industry as a 
whole, is that they “poten 
tial capacity.” The opinion of a lead- 
ing statistical authority is as follows: 
“It would seem incorrect to ignore 
the existence of million 
spindles which are potential factors in 
the industry, even though idle continu- 
ously throughout the month, in com- 
puting the average active hours per 
spindle, or the percentage of activity 
for the industry as a whole.” 
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Chart 7—Percentage Difference Between Average of “Spindles in Place” and “Active 
Spindles” for Each of Last Five Years 


If this theory has not been suff- 
ciently exploded then it may be advis- 
able to take a census of the actual 
status of spindles inactive. The exact 
status of numerous mills might be 
mentioned to prove the fallacy of the 
“spindle in place” theory but they 
would be merely a duplication of one 
that may be instanced: A New Eng- 
land mill that has been idle for some 
two months and that is credited with 


Active Spindle Hours 
> 


41921-22 1922-23 

Cotton States... 47,841,112,275 55,776,192,120 
36,783,239,798 41,27 
4,684,261,803 4,8 


New England 
All other 






277,895 
31,433 


Total... $1,467,501,601 46,154,909, 328 


North Carolina 


16,423,892,613 19,062,834,757 
Massachusetts 


23,102,738,622 25,233,380,970 


a total of spindles, all ot 
which presumably have been reported 


23 000 


as “spindles in place,” will never 
operate more than 55,000 of these 
spindles again, and ot balance ot 


175,000 spindles practiaclly all will 
be junked; it is possible that a few 
may go South, and if they do their 
potential Capacity will be increased by 
at least 509% and possibly much more. 
It is a very conservative estimate that 
at least two million of the spindles in- 
active during the last two or three 
vears will never be 
and the future 


at least one 


operated again, 
potential capacity ot 
million these 


“spindles in place” 


more of 


that have averaged 


to be inactive is a matter of pure 
guesswork. 
\ssuming that “active — spindle 


hours,” or the “% 
hours per 


iverage active spindle 
active,” for any 
given period is the most accurate unit 
of measurement of the size of the 
cotton industry, then 
the cotton growing 

New England by wide margin ever 
since data for spindle hours 
has been compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census. In fact, they 
all other 
period. 


spindle 


thus measured 
states have led 
active 


have led 
combined for this 
Massachusetts was passed by 


states 


(827) 175 


North Carolina two years ago and the 
lead was increased to a little over one 
billion active spindle hours last season. 
The use of this unit of measurement 


for the other 


states will show 


many 
changes from the list based upon 
“spindles in place.” The figures for 


the cotton growing 
England 


New 
states, and for 
North Carolina 


states, the 
and all other 
Massachusetts and 
compare as follows 


1923 


4 1924-25 
50,598,557 ,682 


55,912,066,688 





$41925-206 
98,517,714,390 


30,102,266,868 31,201, 214,868 


31,541,427,911 
3,058,868,497 3.941.333.7601 


3,881 ,9: 38. tov 
33,761,135,365 35,142,548.629 35, 123, 366,371 


17.332,650,667 19,606,791,926 


~ 19,952,947 406 
17,762,675,018 18,666,085 .567 


18,938, 121,787 


Figures for Great Britain 

Because of the 
available data tor 
any accurate 


of those 


incompleteness ot 
loreign countries 
comparison of the size 
cotton industries with that 
of this country by the use of 
spindle 


spindle 


“active 
hours,” or “average active 


hours per active spindle” as 
the unit of measurement is impossible 
Conservative — estimates, 

based upon such data as is 
afford convincing 
Britain lost its 


the world’s 


however, 
available 
proot that Great 
premier position as 
ereatest 
country to the 
legalized the 


cotton spinning 
United States when it 
yS8-hour 
and particularly 
during 


working week, 
since the 
period the American 
section of its industry has never oper 
ated an 


world war, 
which 


average oft 
hours a week. [n calculating 
mate statistics of 
cotton 


more than 35 
approx! 
activity for 
spindles the semi-annual 
“short-time tabulation” of the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation will be 
accepted as authoritative and also the 
latter’s figures for spindles in place. 


British 


Due allowance will need to be made 
for the fact that approximately 75% 
of the spindles 
Britain are mule 


operated by Great 
spindles, as com 


(Continued on page 187) 
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Chart 8—Showing Wide Variation for Each of Last Five Years in Average Active 
Spindle Hours Per Active Spindle Between New England and Cotton States 
and Between North Carolina and Massachusetts 











Closed Car Industry Now a Major Textile Field 


Estimated That 1926’s Record Production Utilized 45,000,000 Yards of Upholstery Cloths—Decline in Open Cur 
lse Limits Yardage for Imitation Leather—Plain Fabrics of Broadcloth Type Found in Most 
Expensive Cars—Good Plush Most Popular 
By William B. Dail 


AX PRAORDINARY inc 


! e proportion of c 
— se to total 
luction in the 


passenger Cal 


American 


dustry has brought that 

innel for the distribution of tex 

es into a né position of import 

1 e recently announced pre 
ires for 1926 compiled by 

e Nation \utomobile Chamber of 

L ommerce pl ce the year’s produc- 
n ot closed cars at almost three 

\ fair average for uphols 

¢ fabric consumption per car, in- 


cluding head lining and ceilings, is 


vard Che automobile in- 
rerefore took forty five mil- 


lion yards of textiles, chiefly wool and 


ohair goods, for its closed car up- 
olstery last vear, which of course 
coe not include the cotton goods 


yardage consumed in artificial leather, 
et Popular taste for closed cars in- 
dicates that there will be 


a probable 
repetition of the 1926 record in 1Q27. 
Closed Car Growth Amazing 
lhe National Automobile Chamber 
ot Commerce places the total motor 


\¢ 1CI¢ 


1 roduction for 1926 (cars and 
trucks) at 4,480,000, with a total 
wholesale value of $3,056,950,000. 


[hese figures mark gains of about 3°% 
over 1925, and are a new high record 
for all time. In only three years of 
its history has the automobile indus 
try failed to show an increase over 
Those 
1921 and 1924, and even in 
production 


so that closed cars by 


preceding years. three years 
were 1918, 
those years closed car 
scored fain 
themselves show an unbroken record 
or expansion 

hie fact that the 


dustry 


automobile in- 
produced more than twice the 


number of passenger cars last year 


than in 1921, is evidence of growth 
and prosperity However the fact 
that 74°> of the 1926 production was 
mace uy ot closed bodied cars as 
against a similar figure of only 22% 
in 1921, is indicative of a pronounced 
change in ‘character of bodies which 
brings the automobile upholstery field 

ito the spotlight as one of the major 


1926 there 
halt 


consumers of textiles. In 


were about two and one times 


many automobiles built as in I9I19 
vet closed cars alone in those eight 
vears show multiplication by 18! 


times 


Pile Versus Flat Fabrics 
two major 
fabrics in current use in the interior 
of automobile bodies, the pile fabric 
cand the flat woven fabric. No statis- 
available to indicate the 


here are classes of 


tics appear 


proportion of each which goes into 
use. However, observation at the re- 
cent automobile show in New York 


indicates a strong leaning on the part 
of the makers of the highest priced 
cars to use fabrics of the broadcloth 
or kersev 


type. The medium priced 


(176) 





upasa wh le uses a good grade Ot 


mohair plush, though in this group 


lso will be 


] 
la 


found various flat woven 


Drics lhe cheapest types olten use 


wool pile, cotton-backed plush, or a 
cheaper type of plain woven fabric. 
for some 
a tightly 
Bedford 


cord 
with strong cotton backing, but such 


The best British practice 
years has been the use of 


woven, worsted-face 


fabrics appear only in rare instances 


in cars made in this country. 


Conservative Trend 
Despite gaudy use of color on the 
exterior of car bodies the upholsteries 


is displayed at the New York show 


MORE AND MORE CLOSED CARS 


The tremendous increase in 


total passenger car production in the United States during 
the last eight years is emphatically shown in the following 
table, the basic figures for which were supplied by the National 
{utomobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Car Production. 


Total passen- 
ger cars. 


ne 
FRR Ce ickic elastance Gales 3,307,302 
OPA ice acces eee 3,243,285 
ae 3,694,237 
MORE Senter wad oks 2,406,396 
RACES oss ak eee 1,514,000 
[Eh utetk awe eek 1,883,158 
POE. cK odienbarsnokn 1,657,652 


The percentage of closed car production to total passenger car pro- 
7 4%, and for 1915 and 1916 144%, 


duction for 1918 was 7%, 
each year. 


for 191 


* Estimated. 


last month 
conservative. 


were for the most part 

It was apparent that a 
very large percentage were in plain 
solid colors, and the few that 
triped materials did not depart from 
subdued The 
were largely blues and tans. 


Broadcloth in High Regard 

Style in automobile upholstery var 
ies more gradually than in the cloth- 
ing trade, but changes occur much for 


the same 


used 


effects. colors in use 


reason—when a_ certain 


tvpe of fabric becomes typical of 
production, then buyers with 
more money to spend seek something 
that is different. 
effects have 


Mass 


Stripes and figured 
passed through _ this 
evcle, and the highest class demand 
appears to be now for the solid colors. 
Pile f 
them 


fabrics, excellent as many of 
outstanding 
characteristics of the most expensive 
bodies Upholstery authorities are 
agreed on the durability and suitabil- 
ity of mohair plush for upholstery 
use, as instanced in Pullman sleeper 
and chair-car practice, but the ex- 
clusives are apparently now interested 
in something that is different so far 
as their automobiles are concerned, 


are, are not the 


and the heavy broadcloth or kersey 
is to be found in the most luxurious 
displayed on such 
Pierce, Lincoln and Locomobile. 
The fabrics just under discussion 
known in the automobile 
trade as “body cloth,” that is, fabrics 
used for cushions and backs and the 
part of the What is 
termed the “head lining” is the fabric 
used for side walls above the belt line 
and for the ceiling. In modern prac- 
tice the latter fabrics harmonize very 
closely with the body cloths, often be- 
ing of exactly the same color and sur- 
face effects, though lighter in weight 
because not called upon to meet the 


bodies cars as 


are those 


lower doors. 


the proportion of closed cars to 


Per cent. in- 
— Per cent. crease each 


Closed 


closed to year in 
cars. total, closed cars. 
2.926.000 74% + 79.4% 
1,631,131 56% + 16.7% 
1,397,482 43% + 10.8% 
1,259,877 34% + 76 % 
715,028 30% +113 % 
335,000 22% + 4.7% 
320,136 17% +9 % 
161,000 10% het cae taste 





same wearing stress as the cushions 
and backs. 

‘he essential qualities for a good 
automobile upholstery fabric com- 
fastness of color to sun and 
moisture, absence of “crocking,” high 
tensile strength and a lack of affinity 
tor dust. 


prise 


Upholstery to Last Life of Car 


Purchasing agents are watching 
heir upholstery with greater and 


greater care. Not only is the uphol- 
stery material said to be the most ex- 
pensive single material item that goes 
into the make-up of a closed body, 
but it is something to which the gen- 
eral public is giving a higher degree 
f importance. The average car 
owner does not mind when the time 
comes around for the repainting of 
his car, but he would be quite seri- 
ously upset if he found it necessary 
to do any reupholstering. It seems 
to be the public assumption that the 
upholstery shall last the life of the 
car, and car makers are finding it 
necessary to conform with this in or- 
der to sustain their reputation. 

In the last year or so, buyers for 
body makers have learned the ropes 


{ 


of the market, and they are rega1 

to be quite as canny in the ways 
the trade as those who have been buy- 
ing woolens for a much longer ti 
They have, however, been critic 
by some sellers as a bit too indepe 
ent in their attitude toward deliveries, 
in some cases wanting goods wit 
rush and in others asking that tl 
delivery be held up for an indefir ite 
period. Habits like these, however, 
are to be found in many trades and 
sellers cannot say that they are pe 
liar to the users of automobile 
upholstery. 

Except in a few convertible model 
which may be used as closed cars or 
open ones at the owner’s wish and in 
a few other models designed for busi- 
ness purposes, there is no use of real 
or artificial leather in closed car up- 
holstery. The outside roof of the 
body is frequently made of a coated 
textile fabric, however, the base usu- 
ally being cotton. There have been 
experiments in the use of burlap jor 
the base of such materials, but with- 
out any general acceptance as yet. 


Open Car Production Declines 

On the other hand, in open car 
production there is extensive utiliza- 
tion of coated textiles in the form of 
artificial leather, not only for uphol- 
stery, but also for side curtains and 
car roofs. Many million yards of 
cotton goods find their way into use 
as backing for these materials, but 
since the manufacture of the open car 
has been declining over the last four 
years, this cannot be considered an 
expanding market for these fabrics. 

According to the figures of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1923 established the highwater 
mark in the production of open cars, 
the figure for that year being 2,440,- 
000. In 1924 the open car production 
declined to 1,845,803, in 1925 it had 
receded to 1,676,171; while last year 
the open car _ production 
topped the million mark with a figure 
of 1,024,000. 

This trend means that despite the 
enormous growth of the automobile 
industry there are less than half oi 
the open cars being made today than 
there were four years ago, the growth 
having been in the closed car field as 
outlined above. 

Here and there are to be seen ef- 
forts to use coated fabrics for the 
exterior of bodies, both on cars of 
the sedan type and also in the better 
type of closed retail delivery trucks. 
The material is sealed to the outside 
surface of the body. Novel effects 
may be produced by this method ot 
finish, but it is to be doubted whether 
any extensive development lies open 
for the future along such lines. Fir 
upholsteries will probably remain t! 
largest item in money value which c 
builders take from the textile industr 


barely 
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JOHNSON & BASSETT, INC. 


1870-1927 


Manufacturers of Wool Spinning Machinery 


WORCESTER, 
WOOLEN MULE 
Our experience of 57 years as specialists in the manu 
facture of Woolen Mules enables us to build a machine 
capable of turning out the maximum production and 
one that will give lasting service and satisfaction. No 
expense is spared in developing and perfecting our 
machine. very minute detail is taken care of, thi 
best materials being used and the finest quality of work 
manship can be relied on at all times. The tinal result 
is a machine which operates with ease » and precision. 


Construction—Our Mule is very substantially built. The 
rigid construction of the Mule carriage enables the machine 
to stand up under the most severe strain. When a long Mule 
is running at high speed on heavy yarn this is a particularly 
desirable feature. 

The Parts on the Head, Center Mechanism and Quadrant 
mechanism which are subject to a great strain are of careful 
design and rigid construction. 

It will therefore be seen that the breakage of parts 1s a 
very small item and that the cost of upkeep is very low. _ 

A positive cam movement operates the Mule, and motions 
can only engage at the exact moment of contact. The carriage 
is rigid and is designed to operate easily with a large number 
of spindles running at high speed. When the carriage reaches 
the rolls it stops with precision and stays in position until it 
again starts from the rolls. Carriage is triple braced with 
heavy brace rods and cast iron plates which keep carriage in 
line. The bottom of the carriage is closed up entirely, elimi- 
nating accumulations of dust and lint. 

The Head and Quadrant mechanism are very substantially 
constructed, and are assembled on heavy beds. Compound gear 
ing and ball bearing pulleys are important fcctors, saving power 
and assuring ease in operation. Gears and shafts, particularly 


SPINDLE—2%” 





GAUGE EXTRA HEAVY PATTERN 


MASS., U. S. A. | 


those subject to the greatest strain, are heavily made, to stand 
high speed and any severe strain. 

\ double draft scroll which is equipped with a range of scroll 
extensions, handles all classes of yarn from the finest to the 


coarsest grades of asbestos and carpet yarns. 


Spindles are of exceptional quality. An entire department is 
devoted to the manufacture of spindles. The quality of steel 
used is the best obtainable, and spindles are made with great 
care as to accuracy of size and perfect alignment. Spindles 


are designed to run at very high speed 

Mule Changes—\We call attention to the simplicity 
of our Mule when changes are made in the yarns to be 
spun. ‘This means a great saving in time and a conse 
quent increase in production. We have recently made 
various changes along these lines which have proved to 
be very successful. 

Service—We are always very glad to cooperate 
with mills to enable them to secure the most desirable 
equipment for their particular needs. After an instal 
lation of our Mules has been made we follow up our 
equipment very carefully, consulting with those in charge 
of our machinery to enable them to obtain the maximum 
production, his feature is greatly appreciated by the 
mills and has frequently resulted in a material saving 
to them. 

Pantograph— We manufacture the Improved 
Dover Pantograph Machine well worth any Engraver’s 
investigation, before purchasing elsewhere. 

Catalogs—We have very complete Catalogs and 
Instruction Books on our machines, which we are always 
pleased to forward on application. 


aS 








HIGH SPEED MULE 
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ex 
ne 
or over a hundred years, A. & A. LAwrencr, Mason & Mm 
~ Y . 9” are 
Lawrence, and Lawrence & Co. (since 1863) have suc- sit 
. . . OI 
cessfully directed output, guided production, planned z 
and marketed textiles of many different kinds. : 
the 
. pre 
A century ago cotton goods were sold from case lots displayed e 
at the Company’s counting rooms in Boston, to which buyers 
Hocked and bid for the early products of American textile mills. las 
tor 
Today the salesmen of LAwrreNce & Co. cover the whole of as 
ty 
the United States and represent nineteen different departments. of 
. . ° ° ° ° ° ers 
Each of these departments specializes in a different kind of a 
textile. Each is expert in its line. Each has its special sales ine 
ing 
manager and staff. Yo 
the 
In addition, through a well organized export department, “a 
Lawrence & Co. sells these same products through sixty-four 00K 
a spi 
different offices and agencies all over the world. 
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Fine Background for Cotton Goods Improvement 


\chievements of 1926 Outrank Any Previous Market Developments—the Institute Becomes a Reality—Better 
Understanding with Distributors—New Low Prices on Cotton—the Orderly Recession 
in Face of Break—Spray Goods Trend Has Turned Upward 


in 


—N XCEPTIONAL elements of 
progress which entered the 
cotton goods market during 
the course of last year have 

ved the way for prosperity during 

7, which authorities believe will 

surpass any which the market has ex- 

perienced since the post war boom. 

Of course boom conditions are neither 

expected nor wanted, but steady busi- 

ness With prices on a fairly even keel 
ind a respectable margin of profit 
are conditions which students of the 
situation believe they can count upon. 

Oi course these benefits may not come 

to organizations that are out of tune 

with the new progressive spirit, and 
there will continue to be the usual 
premium upon business acumen and 
merchandising aggressiveness. 

The Institute Achievement 

The outstanding accomplishment of 
last year is the formation of The Cot- 
ton Textile Institute. The scattered 
thought of several years past came to 

a focal point at the Atlanta meeting 

of the American Cotton Manufactur- 

ers’ Association last April. As the 
result of concrete action taken at 
that time, the first organization meet- 
ing of the Institute was held in New 

York last June, attended by one of 

the most representative groups of cot- 

ton manufacturers ever assembled. 

By the middle of October over 20,- 

000,000 out of a possible 30,000,000 

spindles, had signed the three-year 


t 








participation agreement and_ before 
the end of the year the Institute’s 
offices were open and its guidance was 
in the hands of an illustrious presi- 
dent and a finely qualified secretary. 
All other branches of the textile in- 
dustry are watching with the keen- 
est interest this supreme demonstra- 
tion of cooperation. 

Born of dire necessity for some 
contrivance to save the market from 
headlong and irrational competition, 
The Cotton-Textile Institute’s prime 
purpose according to those in touch 
with it, is to analyze and define the 
factors, conditions and _ practices 
which result in over-production or in 
unprofitable sales. Except for the 
figures collected by the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York on production, unfilled orders 
and stocks, which have been compiled 
for only about two years, the industry 
has been without knowledge of the re- 
lation of its output to consumption. 
The scope of the Institute is industry- 
wide and the reports which it is in 
position to obtain should give a com- 
plete and accurate picture. The high 
intelligence of the executives con- 
nected with the Institute is counted 
upon to interpret this picture cor- 
rectly and to devise, where necessary, 
corrective measures. Uniform and 
properly worked cost systems are es- 
sential to restrain cut-throat competi- 
tion, and the Institute will have a field 


to do much missionary work along 
this line. 

On other pages of this issue ap- 
pear detailed articles 
organization, personnel and activities 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute so 
that they need not be further men- 
tioned here, except to state that the 
enthusiasm and interest of the in- 
dustry’s leaders have never’ been 
unanimously aroused to so high a de- 
gree by one activity heretofore. 
Neither have the North and the South 
ever before shown the same high de- 
gree of cooperation and absence of 
sectionalism as they have displayed in 
all details of the Institute. 

The Phenomenal Cotton Crop 

Outside of the birth of the Insti- 
tute, the outstanding circumstance of 
the year was the decline of raw cotton 
to a low basis which had been touched 
only once before since 1916, that being 
in 1921. The general progress of the 
market up to the middle of September 
was more or less in accordance with 
expected developments, but with the 
Government crop estimate named late 
in September it was evident that an 
exceptionally large cotton crop was in 
prospect and before the end of the 
ensuing month, it was realized that 
the largest crop ever grown in the 
United States was at hand. 

From a high point of 21.25¢ on Jan. 
18, cotton declined gradually to about 
tgc at the close of August. During 


covering the 


the next five weeks the drop was rapid 
and by the second week in October the 
price had dropped below 13c. The 
low point for the year was 12.15¢ on 
Dec. 3. During the last three months 
of the year there was considerable in 
vestment buying of cotton and several 
manufacturers made it quite plain that 
they were covering their needs for one 
to two years ahead, on the ground that 
the cotton price was below cost of pro 
duction and the risk of buying was 
scant because cotton was on the lowest 
basis for many years if due recognition 
was given to the change in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 
Expect New Life in Market 

The low basis on the raw material is 
regarded not only as a help to mills to- 
ward achieving a better margin of 
profit but it foreshadows broader sales 
of goods by establishing a basis which 
cannot long doubt or 
Lower prices on goods permit distrib 
utors to stock more goods and greater 
varieties without tieing up more work- 
ing capital. The greater variety and 
the lower price should again prove 
helpful in increasing sales. Prominent 
textile executives have expressed them- 
vigorously on the new life 
which the low price basis is certain 
to bring to their market. It reduces 
for the moment the pressure which 
foreign grown cotton might have 
brought to bear upon the domestic 
staple, and it may develop an export 
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The sudden increase in volume of American exports a 
during the war caused some of our friends to regard natin 
all American manufacturers as newcomers in export thes 
business. They overlooked the fact that the exporting miss 
of American cotton goods was established nearlv a unde 
century ago. any 
: ; factt 
Its steady growth is due to better goods produced by ae 
American methods of quantity manufacture, using home the 
grown cotton on the:most modern machinery — also, the one 
years devoted to study of export markets -have taught have 
the American manufacturer the need of exact knowledge that 
of the peculiarities of each market as to packing, shipping orga 
customs, etc. chea 
. ; ; that 
Our organization includes men who personally have onl 
travelled in many of the principal markets of the World Bie 


and have first hand acquaintance and sympathy with the iobb 


problems of the buyer in other’ countries. he n 


\mory, Browne & Co. invite the world’s consideration ste 
of the standard mill brands they handle; many of which ‘ohh 
have beén established for years in foreign markets. A sie’ 
mill brand or trademark stands for uniform quality of hette 
product — guaranteed by the manufacturer. stre: 

Correspondence is invited concerning any kind of ade 
cotton fabric. ° 
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fie. | for fabrics into the world’s pov- 
erty stricken areas where textiles have 
been scarce for many years but where 
finances have been insufficient to per- 
mit much buying. 


Problems of Distribution 


lroblems of distribution have been 
in the forefront during the year. 
These have dealt largely with whether 
or not it would be possible for the 
larger manufacturing organizations to 
maintain their contact exclusively 
with the jobber. Rapid style changes, 
the thirst for quick turn over, general 
caution, limitations set by bankers, and 
the uncertainty of the retailer, brought 
jobbers to a point where they were not 
supplying adequate forward business 
and their frequent operations upon 
very small quantities for prompt de- 
livery, left manufacturers in a frame 
of mind to go direct to the retailer or 
any other buyer who would supply 
orders. It is believed the worst of 
these differences is past, and that com- 
mission house and wholesaler now 
understand each other better than at 
any time in recent years. The manu- 
facturers who depend upon volume 
business, acknowledge the position of 
the jobber and admit that in his ab- 
sence the wholesaling function would 
have to be performed by someone and 
that probably the existing wholesale 
organizations can perform it as 
cheaply as it could be done by taking 
that function into a commission house 
and selling direct to the retail trade. 
First hands have made it clear to the 
jobber however that to hold his place 
he must function efficiently and supply 
sufficient advance orders to permit 
proper manufacturing schedules. The 
jobber must stock up-to-date and de- 
sirable goods and in all probability 
better quality goods than he has been 
stressing to his trade during recent 
seasons and he must share some of the 
risk of doing business with tHe mill. 


Curtailment Last Summer 

The darkest hours of the year of 
1926 came during the spring when it 
was evident to leading merchants that 
production was procgeding at a much 
faster rate than*that at which goods 
were selling. 
tinued, could only bring disaster. Most 


manufacturers had taken the attitude 


that it was well enough for sorhebody 


else to curtail, but that they individu- 
ally \ould keep on running in the hope 
that they could sell their stock when 


business eventually improved. 
sprin 


Last 
however when this problem 


came up with renewed keenness some- 
thing was actually done about it, and 
mills were persuaded of the truth of 
the policy-of-matching their. produc- 
tion t demand. By mid-summer cur- 
ailment of weaving operations in the 
Sout was reported te average 25%, 
and ev rtailment of spinning was prob- 
ably 1 excess of 35%. 

‘h. policy reaped a prompt reward 
in t prices of gray goods, which 
had | en sagging since the first of the 
year, ouched their low point for the 
move ent in the first week of July. 
They -ose almost steadily from that 
va ‘itil the first week in September 
roug 


forebodings of the great size 


Such a trend if con- 
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of the cotton crop, which later was to 
have so pronounced an effect upon the 
price of the raw material. It is not 
unlikely that the temptation to over- 
produce will confront the market again 
before long and it is hoped that the 
information supplied by The Cotton- 
Textile Institute plus the experience 
of last summer may be fruitful of 
benefit. 
An Orderly Recession 

One of the astonishing things of the 
year was the manner in which the 
goods market accepted the slump in 
raw cotton and maintained an orderly 
and gradual decline in the face of a 
break of 5%c in raw cotton over a 
four-week period. Before the raw 
material decline started nearly all mills 
had experienced better business, and 
had taken orders which engaged their 
machinery from two to four months 
ahead The gradual decline protected 
these orders and also was helpful to 
the distributor in giving him a ghance 
to move his stock before he had to 
compete with a new low level of 
prices. 

It was notable that lines of finished 
goods were very slow to reflect a 
change. Large manufacturers of 
prints made the announcement in Oc- 
tober that there would be no changes 
in their prices and this action not only 
stabilized their branch of the market, 
but brought courage to other divisions. 
Shortly afterward the gingham manu- 
facturers announced that their prices 
would continue unchanged, with stock 
protection to the end of the season in 
most cases. When denims were finally 
priced for the first quarter of 1927 
they were cut 2c to 13%c. A large 
business was done, some houses being 
sold up, and the price advanced to r4c. 
Reductions of 1 to 3c were made ‘in 
December on flannels and a large busi- 
ness accomplished. Losses written off 
at the year-end inventory will doubt- 
less curtail the profit which many mills 
might have shown for last year. Such 
action however gives them a well de- 
fined position for the coming year and 
enhances the probability of profit for 
1927. 

The Movement of Gray Goods 

In the gray goods market there were 


.three major movements. during, the 


vear. The first was‘a gradual decline 
during the first six months, the second 
a moderate advance for about two 
months, and the thitd a decline during 
the last four months. It is interesting 
to note that the end of that last. move- 
ment: appeared to have corhe just be- 
fore the close of the vear, and it seems 
evident that the first general movement 
of 1927 will be an upward one. The 
course of 64 x 60s was typical of the 
market trend, and, particularly in the 
latter part of the year,. this was the 
dominating print cloth construction. 
The high point was 834c, touched in 
the last two weeks in January. The 
first low point was 7c, made early in 
July. The next high point was 77%c 
in September, and the final low point 
was 65éc in the middle of December. 


Effect of Style 
Style trends have been important in 
affecting cotton dress goods. The year 


as a whole was not favorable to cotton 
goods and although many attractive 
cotton dress fabrics were shown they 
were bought only half heartedly. The 
various cotton manufacturers’ associa- 
tions realized the importance of style 
in this connection, and on several 
occasions during the year promoted 
style shows in which all the garments 
were of cotton. It is anticipated that 
the beneficial results of this style pro- 
motion work will be reaped in coming 
seasons. Already Paris is said to have 
looked with greater favor upon the 
cotton frock for use next summer, and 
that support seems sufficient to carry 
any style movement a long way. A 
more limited style development came 
to the fore last February when the 
bright colored cotton smock became 
the thing for women’s wear in offices 
and factories. Standard  sheeting's 
were dyed for this purpose, and de- 
mand was sufficient 
goods scarce. 


to make suitable 


Pajama checks were one of the few 
gray cloth constructions which sold 
actively during the early spring of last 
year. Even at that time orders run- 
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ning through to the end of the year 
were placed it is said as a result of 
the large nainsook underwear business 
which had been taken for summer and 
fall. Also at various times during the 
year operations by the bag trade on 
various coarse cottons and by the tire 
makers for tire fabrics and cords were 
features of note. As a whole duck 
manufacturers did not do particularly 
well, but where a specialty business 
had been developed mills were fairly 
well cared for. 
The Agency Plan 

The latter part of the year saw an 
interesting growth in the agency meth- 
od of distributing branded goods 
through jobbers. By this arrange- 
ment the jobber becomes an agent for 
the manufacturer, the latter supplying 
him with his stock and setting the 
price at which it is to be sold. Until 
such sale the mill is in control of the 
goods and the jobber is relieved from 
the risks of carrying stock. He ac- 
cepts a certain fixed percentage as his 
share of the transaction and the manu- 
facturer maintains a demand for the 
brand through advertising campaigns. 


Lancashire Expects Trade Revival 





After Another Disappointing Year, Manufacturers See Sound 
Reasons for Improvement 
From Our Manchester, Eng., Correspondent 


T the end of 1925 there were 

many signs of an early improve- 
ment in the Lancashire cotton indus- 
try, and the opinion was expressed 
that during the following 12 months 
there would be an increasing turnover 
in yarn and cloth, and that the position 
of spinners ahd manufacturers would 
be bettered. It was held in many 
quarters that values were on an at- 
tractive level for merchants to display 
* enterprise, and for dealers abroad to 
replenish stocks. 

The anticipated revival, however, 
was not experienced, and the failure 
of business to broaden may to a con- 
siderable extent be put down to two 
causes. In the first instance the steady 
falk in raw material values, especially 
during the last six months, has had 
a discoufaging effect upon buyers, and 
all atong the line there has been a 
disposition to act with extreme cau- 
tion. Secondly the coal dispute had 
a vital effect upon the industry. 
Spinners and manufacturers were not 
only hampered by the limited ‘supplies 
available, but in order to keep ma- 
chinery running to complete old con- 
tracts, it was necessary to pay ex- 
orbitant rates for fuel. Owing to the 
depressed state of the market it was 
practically impossible for producers of 
goods to pass on this extra charge to 
their customers, with the result that 
the margin between cost and selling 
price was worse than ever. 

In most sections of the trade the 
financial situation continued to cause 
much anxiety. Numerous failures 
were again reported, and when it was 
possible to do business, sellers in many 
instances had to consider the stand- 
ing of customers. Many Manchester 
firms were adversely affected by losses 


in foreign outlets. The depreciation 
in the value of goods resulted in diffi- 
culties in getting dealers and mer- 
chants to accept deliveries against old 
contracts. Opportunities were taken 
to find fault with the standard of 
goods, and numerous attempts were 
made to cancel orders. It is always 
a trying time when yarn and cloth 
fall in price after being bought, and 
it is never satisfactory to the pro- 
ducer to be delivering dear goods. 

Fortunately the industry was com- 
paratively quiet so far as labor ques- 
tions were concerned. Throughout 
the year no wages matter arose, ‘and 
although minor disputes occurred at 
individual mills, on no occasion was 
there any fear of a general strike or 
lockout. As can easily be imagined 
the operatives in both spinning and 
weaving sections suffered owing to 
the large amount of short time that 
had to be worked in the mills and 
sheds. 

The Cloth*Market 

The business done during the year 
in piece goods was much below ex- 
pectations. According to the Board 
of Trade returns the shipments were 
less than in 1925. On very few 
occasions during the 12 months did 
buyers operate with any freedom, and 
for the most part they maintained 
their policy of purchasing from hand 
to mouth. This attitude is not un- 
natural in view of the fact that prices 
tended to fall from month to month, 
and as is wel! known it is never satis- 
factory from the point of view of the 
distribution of goods for supplies to 
be dear when the time arrives for 
dealers to hand them on to customers. 

In the circumstances it was quite 
impossible to run weaving machinery 
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William Whitman Company, Inc. 


Sole Selling Agents for 


Aslington Mills... ...000.s0000s0000% Lawrence, Mass.” « @Calhoun Mills 

Monomac Spinning Co............. Lawrence, Mass. ‘Mary Louise Mills 

Aiie MEMOS, sxsw ennnsessssaeeusune Lawrence, Mass. Tallapoosa Mills Tallapoosa, Ga. 
RN NOMS ; 550s bn cs0es ean shine ee Lawrence, Mass.) +:° {Central Mills Sylacauga, Ala. 
Manomet Mills Sylacauga, Ala. 
Nonquitt Spinning Co..........- New Bedford, Mass. Sycamore, Ala. 
Nashawena Mills New Bedford, Mass.‘ Union Springs, Ala. 
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This Company also handles a large part of the products of over one hundred other 
mills in the South. 


COTTON YARNS WORSTED AND WORSTED CLOTH 


Combed and Carded WORSTED MERINO YARNS Men’s Wear 
All Twists, Counts and Putup Staple and Fancy Serges 


Mule and Frame Spun for Pencil Stripes and Fancy Suitings 
Knitting yarns, single and ply Men’s Wear Mixtures 
Weaving yarns, single and ply Dress Goods and Silk Trade Vigoureux 
Splicing and Plaiting yarns Cheviots 
Gassed and Mercerized yarns for Tropical Suitings 
Dyed yarns and Bleached yarns : Gabardines 
Thread yarns Hosiery Coverts 
Tire yarns Underwear and Rubber Trades Shepherd Checks 
Crepe yarns; Voile yarns se ; Whipcords 
Electrical yarns Yarns manufactured according to Wide Wales 
Glove yarns Government specifications aS 
Webbing yarns Worsted and Worsted Merino Lustre Linings 
Embroidery yarns; Lac tain yarns twisted with 
Fine Count conan i alae Cotton, Mercerized or Rayon Dress Goods 
Carpet yarns Slub dyed Worsted and Merino Serges; Sheens 
Silk Filling yarns Yarns cane 4 
Carded yarns for all purposes . page ‘ancy Borders 
Cotton and Rayon twists Catalogue will be mailed on application Kashmir; Crepe 
o Shepherd Checks 
COTTON CLOTH AND Bourette; Coverts 
COTTON, SILK AND RAYON Monoglos 


MIXTURES Ottorep; Poplins 


Creams; Twill cords 
All-Combed Goods in Grey for Suitings; Overcoats 


Converters TIRE FABRICS 


Voiles; Crepes Cord; Leno 
Poplins and Broadcloths ; Builder 

Cotton Gabardines In various widths 
Venetians and Sateens and constructions 


Lawns and Organdies f \ 
Plain Canton and Tussah Filled Fabrics oe ere 


Marquisettes A COMMISSION WORK 


Cotton-back Satins , . 
Jacquard weaves; Specialties . Wool Combin by 
~ as a Arlington Mills 
Staple Southern Print Cloths ji Naphtha Solvent Process 


Offices of the William Whitman Co., Inc. 


78 Chauncy Street Hancock 0800 
25 Madison Avenue Madison Sq. 6200 
1600 Arch Street Rittenhouse 1118 
Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. ..CHICAGO Wabash 6860 
we 20 Market Street ST 595 
Commercial Bank Building 
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anything like full stretch, and 
aithough part of the .curtailment of 
production was due to the coal dis- 
numerous firms experienced a 
distinct shortage of orders. Taking 
the year as a whole, probably output 
averaged about of the full 
capacity of the machinery. 

\nother year of depression has re- 
sulted in serious financial losses, and 
the resources of most firms are now 
exceedingly limited. 

[here is more evidence than ever 
of severe competition from countries 
abroad, and many instances have 
heen mentioned of the home mills in 
India securing contracts that in pre- 
vious years have come to Lancashire. 
Then in the Near East, Italian manu- 
facturers ate now doing a_ bigger 
trade than ever before. Japan is 
becoming a more serious rival, the 
competition of that country being 
most pronounced in India, 


prite, 


70% 


Larger Indian Trade 


It is possible to record an improve- 
ment in the amount of cloth exported 
to India compared with the previous 


year. In some respects, however, this 
increased turnover was not an un- 
mixed blessing. On four or five 


occasions leading operators took a 
view of the market and bought fair 
quantities, but every buy went wrong 
owing to a decline in values after the 
goods were bought. Shippers, there- 
fore, were in the usatisfactory posi- 
tion of sending out relatively dear 
cloth. As a result, dealers in the 
bazaars experienced much difficulty 
in arranging clearances on a_favor- 
able basis, and some cases were men- 
tioned of serious losses, and the 
failure of native firms. 

The most active demand ran on the 
lighter styles of cloth, such 
dhooties, and some producers 

well, although business 
irregular. A fair amount of 
activity showed itself in mulls, jaco- 
nets and nainsooks. Makers of fan- 
cies of various kinds met with a 
steady demand, and the tendency for 
India to consume a larger quantity of 
higher quality goods was well main- 
tained. This indicates that the pur- 
chasing power of India tends to im- 
prove. On the other hand, it was a 
deplorable year for makers of sized 
shirtings. Reliable statistics are not 
available and it would be interesting 
to know how many looms have been 
turned off this class of goods during 


as 
did 
fairly was 


very 


the last 10 years. Some authorities 
are of the opinion that the reduction 
in output has been fully 50%. 

is searcely possible to differen- 
hate hetween the outlets of India, but 
shipments to Caleutta show a sub- 
stantial increase on 1925. In the 
middle of the summer dealers in that 
market decided to stop forward pur- 
chases for periods from three to four 
Months, and later the resolutions 
We renewed. The business that 
fate round for Bombay was not at 
all -neouraging, and that outlet ap- 
pei to have been hit rather badly 
by financial difficulties. On the 
wl especially during the hast six 
mor 


Ss, some improvement showed 
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itself in the demand for Madras, and 
there were indications of Karachi be- 
coming a more important outlet for 
Lancashire goods. ; 


The Home Trade 


The 


home trade section was of 
course adversely disturbed by the 
unsettled industrial situation, and ac- 


tivity in this department could nat be 
expected at a time of strikes and 
lockouts. The wholesale  establish- 
ments and also retailers were ad- 
versely affected by the depreciation 
in the value of stocks, and most of 
the reports of public companies 
showed smaller profits. Considering 
the circumstances, however, the year 
was not generally unsatisfactory, and 
despite the general trade depression, 
the purchasing power of the public 
was fairly good. The unemployntnt 
insurance scheme of the Government, 
which is often described as the “dole,” 
may be abused on many occasions, but 
it has the advantage of providing 
the working classes with purchas- 
ing power, even when unemployment 
is pronounced, so that 
secure the benefit. 

Now and again 


shopkeepers 


Lancashire firms 
are charged with showing an absence 
of enterprise, but in fancy cotton fab- 
rics suitable 
there 


for home consumption 
is a wide variety. Improve 
ments are constantly being made by 
printers, dyers and finishers in their 
designs, and probably there never was 
a time when the public had the ad- 
vantage of a larger range of styles. 
The following table gives the ex 
ports of cotton cloth from Great 
Britain for the twelve months ended 








December, in the three vears 1913. 
1925 and 1926: 
Yards £ 
BPR nao sesere T.075.000 97,775,855 
Square Yards 
2 re 4.453. 745.000 
1926 3.834,447.700 116.0: 





The following is a list of 


cloth 
quotations on particular dates during 
the last 12 months: 


32 in. 


36 in. 38 in 39 in 
printers shirtings shirtings  shirtings. 
116 yds. 76 yds. 38 vds. 3716 yds. 
16x16. 19x19, 18x16, 16x 15, 
Date, 32's & 50's 32's & 40's 10 Ib. 84 lb. 
1926 8. dss. & «& ds. d, 
Jan. 8 27 «9 32 3 15 6 14 6 
Feb. 5 27 «9 32 3 15 6 14 6 
March 5 7 4144 31 7% #15 3 4 3 
April 1 26 9 30 9 14 9 14 0 
May 7 26 715 30 9 15 0 14 3 
June 4 26 3 30 3 14 7146 14 3 
July 2 25 3 29 3 14 6 13 6 
August 6 25 3 29 3 14 9 13 1049 
Sent. 3 25 6 29 6 144 71g 14 1 
October 1 24 «6 2 9 14 0 13 0 
November 5. 23 3 27 0 12 9 12 3 
Dee. 3 22 9 26 0 12 9 12 3 
Dee, 29 2s 6 25 9 12 9 12 0 


Spinners Depressed 
In dealing with the spinning section 
of the trade it must be remembered 
that there are two branches—one de- 
voted to the production of yarn from 


American and sundry cottons, the 
other being devoted to producing 
varns from Egyptian cotton. rhe 


depression during the past vear in the 
American — section, more pro- 
nounced than ever. Taking the 12 
months as a whole, the situation can 
only be described as deplorable. De- 
spite the fact that the mills curtailed 
production on a very large scale, there 
were very few occasions when spin- 


was 


ners were able to sell their limited 
output without incurring a_ serious 


loss. In the circumstances many more 
were mentioned of spinning 
companies going into liquidation. The 
directors of numerous concerns were 
compelled to call up unpaid share capi- 
tal, and thousands of shareholders 
were in a state of distress. 


cases 


At the beginning of December the 
Masters’ Federation, owing to the end 
of the coal strike and the withdrawal 
of the Government emergency regula- 
tions, recommended users of American 
cotton to increase the working hours 
in the mills from 24 to 35 per week. 
A fortnight later, the Federation made 
the important announcement _ that 
owing to the inadequate support given 
by the members to the short time 
recommendations it had been decided 
to. withdraw all restrictions upon 
working hours, and henceforward, the 
members would to 
their own as 
production. 


be allowed 


make 
arrangements to 

These important decisions indicate a 
change of policy on the part of the 
Masters’ Federation. For a long num- 
ber of years the view of the Federa- 
tion has been that in times of trade 
depression the only remedy is organ- 
ized curtailment of output. Latterly 
an alteration in outlook has been ap 
parent and it may now be taken that 
a majority of the members. of the com- 
mittee believe that a way out of the 
present difficulties can only be reached 
by individual firms working out their 
own salvation without 
from any organization. 


any control 

Throughout the vear there was a 
good deal of irregularity in the posi 
tion of Egyptian spinners. 
spring, 


Up to the 
trade was fairly healthy, but 
a little later spinners were adversely 
affected by the scarcity of coal and 
the fall in result of the 
drop in the raw material. Throughout 
the summer the conditions were gen- 
erally poor. 


values as a 


In the autumn some im- 
provement developed, and lately most 
firms rather better. The 
finer counts in this branch of the in- 
dustry were more favorably situated 
than coarse numbers. 


have done 


\ falling off has to be recorded in 
our foreign trade in yarn, the ship- 
ments being less than in 1925. 
development 
smaller 


This 
was chiefly due to the 
demand from the Continent, 
the takings of Germany and Holland 
being very disappointing. 
India 


Trade for 
and undoubtedly 
Lancashire spinners felt to an increas- 


was patchy, 
ing extent the competition in that mar- 
ket from Japan. It may be mentioned. 
however, that exports to Bombay were 
slightly larger than 


Now 


contracts 


in the previous 
and again 
were 


vear. some useful 
for the Near 
Eastern markets, especially in extra 
hard descriptions 


secured 


lhe following table gives our ship- 
ments of yarns for the twelve months 


ended December, in the years 1913, 
1925 and 1926: 

Lb. f 
1913 210,099,000 15,006,291 
1925 f 230,500,647 
1926 168.543,.2 21,785,800 





The following is a list of cotton 
and yarn quotations for the last 12 
months: 
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Cotton Cotton Egyp- 

middling American yarns F. G. F tian 

American —————~————_ Sakel- yarn 

Liver- 32's 40's 50's _laridis 60's 

poo twist weft weft Egyptian twist 

Date d. d. d. d. d. d. 

Jan. 8 10.54 1634 1714 20%4 17.95 31 

Feb. 5 10.80 17%) 173% 21% 18.50 31 

Mar. 5... 9.95 16'4 165, Wh 16.50 30 

Apr. l 10.16 16 1644 20 15.85 29 

May 7. 10.12 1534 1644 20 16.40 28 

June 4... 10.32 16 164q 20% 17.20 28 

July 2... 9.26 15 154, 19% 16.05 28 

Aug. 6... 9.74 1549 16% 19% 15.80 27 
Sept. 3 0.07 16% 17 20% 17.95 2714 

Oct. 1 7.79 14% 15 18% 16.50 27 
Nov. 5. 6.88 13% 138%, 16% 15.00 2514 

Dec. 3 6.42 12% 12% 16% 13.75 25 
Dee. 29 6.85 12% 12% 15% 13.95 2416 

Cotton Mill Shares 


Owing to the continuance of the de- 
pression throughout the industry, it 
will be easily understood that the cot- 
ton mill share market was in a very 
poor way. Much irregularity in quo- 
tations showed itself and most securi- 
ties are at a lower level today than 12 
months ago. The calling up of un-paid 
share capital was a serious matter and 
many firms had to go into liquidation. 
When these mills came to be sold in 
the open market the price per spindle 
realized was exceedingly low. Accord- 
ing to an analysis of stocktaking re- 
sults there was a steady fall in the 
average dividends paid. 


Trade Betterment Schemes 


It was a notable year for the discus- 
sion of various schemes which were 
suggested for the betterment of the in- 
dustry. In the spring certain proposals 
were put forward by J. W. Platt, a 
well known mill director. His plan 
that there should be formed a 
Cotton Trade Joint Board to be com 
posed of employers and operatives, the 
scheme to apply the American 
spinning section only. The first duty 
of such a board would be to divide this 
branch into five sections according to 
the counts spun. All spinning em- 
ployers would be required to supply a 
weekly return of stocks, production, 
deliveries and orders. On the informa- 
tion obtained the beard would then 
give instructions to the different mills 
as to what hours should be run. Those 
companies that wished to produce on 
a larger scale would pay a levy to the 
board, and out of this fund the oper- 
atives would be compensated for loss 
of working time. The scheme was 
very thoroughly discussed, but  ulti- 
mately it was definitely turned down 
as impracticable. 


Was 


to 


In July a number of leading mill 
directors got together and decided to 
form the American Yarn Association 
Ltd., the object of this organization 
being to grade yarn and fix minimum 
prices. An important feature of this 
proposal was that there would be a 
penalty clause, and members who dis 
obeved the rulings of the Board would 
have to forfeit Mair 
progress was made by the association 
and at the time of writing their mem 
bership is equal to 15,000,000 spindles, 
but the directors have decided not to 


their shares. 


go to allotment until the owners of 
20,000,000 spindles are in the 
association. 

In the middle of the year the 
Masters Spinners’ Federation again 


considered the establishment of mini- 
mum prices for American yarns. The 
proposals were approved by the trade, 
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ind the scheme came into operation on 
\ugust 16. Sellers of yarn acted in 
. determined manner, and the effect of 
‘he minimum prices was that more 
usiness was forced out. In October 
ie minimum prices were revised, and 
‘le new quotations gave spinners an 
uprovement in their margin of 4d 
per lb. This system as a whole did 
good, but now and again there were 
signs of some spinners not being loyal 
to the official prices. Early in Decem- 
ber there were more indications than 
ever of the scheme breaking down, and 
as a result of the situation being re- 
viewed by the Masters’ Federation it 
was decided to abandon the minimum 
prices. In some directions this course 
of action was much regretted but it 
was stated on behalf of the Federation 
that owing to many members not hold- 
ing out for the official rates it was 
unfair not to allow spinners to with- 
draw the pledges given to adhere to 
the minimum rates. 

In November, J. M. Keynes, the 
well known economist, in an article in 
the press, attacked the spinning em- 
ployers for their policy of organized 
short time, which, he said, had helped 
to ruin the industry. The Masters’ 
Federation invited Mr. Keynes to meet 
the committee, and a conference took 
place. On that occasion Mr. Keynes 
developed his argument and suggested 
as a remedy the formation of a cartel. 
This proposal is still receiving the 
consideration of the leaders of the in- 
dustry, but numerous difficulties are 
in the way of anything being done, 
and it is doubtful whether any tangible 
result will mature. 

Prospects 

In considering the outlook for 1927 
important factor in the 
situation is that raw cotton is cheaper 
than for many years back, and is back 


the most 
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to the level of pre-war days. Owing 
to all costs being higher, yarn and 
cloth of course are dearer than in 
1914. According to the latest index 
figures available, prices for piece 
goods are about 35% above pre-war. 
In this connection it may be mentioned 
that rates for all commodities are 
higher compared with the level exist- 
ing in 1914. In the circumstances. it 
is reasonable to anticipate a consider- 
able increase throughout the world in 
the consumption of manufactured 
cotton goods. 

Figures are available which show 
that during the last few years when 
cotton goods have been relatively dear 
there has been reduced consumption. 
If customers during the next 12 
months will spend as much money on 
goods as during the past year they 
‘should be able to secure 600,000,000 
yds. more than in,1926. If an in- 
creased turnover of this kind can be 
obtained then decidedly more looms 
should be soon running in Lancashire. 

There have been so many dis- 
appointments on previous occasions 
during the last five years that it is 
necessary to display some caution in 
anticipating any big improvement in 
the trade situation during the next 12 
months. The position, however, was 
never brighter for a definite trade re- 
vival. If Lancashire cannot do a 
bigger business at the lower prices 
now prevailing, it is hard to know 
when she will be able to do so. De- 
spite increased competition from other 
countries Lancashire has still a dis- 
tinct advantage by her much larger 
amount of machinery, and if the world 
decides to replenish stocks of cotton 
goods, then a big percentage of the 
business will certainly come to this 
country. In the circumstances, we 
may look forward to 1927 with hope 
and confidence. 


A New Yardstick 


(Continued from page 175) 





ired with a little over 6% in this 
ountry, On all but the very finest 
‘ounts, say above 120s, for which ring 
spindles are not commonly used, the 
production of ring spindles is much 
greater than that of mule spindles 

| to arrive at a comparable basis 
due allowance will have to be made 
f this difference. Lacking even 
proximate figures upon which to 
bise an estimate we shall proceed 
with extreme conservatism and give 
t mule spindles the value of one 
g spindle in productive capacity. 
e shall also consider it conservative 
segregate ten million mule spindles 
heing operated upon counts finer 
n 120s, and shall regard these and 
million other spindles operated in 
Egyptian section as having been 
at 90% of capacity throughout 
season of 1925-26, which is the 
iod covered. “Short-time” reported 
the International Federation for 

3ritish cotton industry during 
period was 9.63 weeks; in addi- 

we also deduct two weeks for 
h idays. We might also deduct 5% 


+ 


or more of the spindleage as being 
permanently inactive, but are refrain 
ing from this. 

The British spindleage reported for 
the last half of the season of 1925-26 
by the International Federation was 
57,404,000, of which 43,755,000 were 


mule spindles and 13,649,000 ring 
spindles. Converting all to a_ ring 
basis, excepting the ten million 


spindles on the finest counts, the total 
spindleage is 38,750,000 and approxi 
mates very closely to “spindles in 
place” in the United States. Active 
spindle hours for the year of the 15 
million spindles estimated as operating 
go% of full time capacity were 32,- 
250,000,000, and for the 23,750,000 
spindles estimated as being operated 
on a 35 hour week basis were 38,570.- 
000,000, or a total of 70,820,000,000 
active spindle hours. This compares 
with a total of active spindle hours 
per active spindle operated in this 
country during the same period of 
93.941 ,000,000. 

If all of the British spindles are 
estimated as having been converted to 


a ring basis, excepting the ten million 
mule spindles segregated as_ being 
operated on counts finer than 120s, 
and with this total of 40,527,000 
spindles estimated as being operated 
on the actual short time basis reported 
by the International Federation, with- 
out allowance for holidays, we get a 
total of 82,441,818,000 active spindle 
hours, which also is far below the 
active spindle hours per active spindle 
operated in this country during the 
same period. 

If active spindle. hours in Great 
Britain with an opérating week of 48 
hours are compared with those of 
Japan, for instancé, with a total of 
only 5,416,000 spindles, but operated 
on the basis of a normal working 
week of 120 hours, and with those of 
other foreign countries whose work- 
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ing week is much longer than that 
legalized in Great Britain, much the 
same situation as to relative produc- 
tive capacity will be disclosed as ex- 
ists between the northern and south- 
ern states of this country. It is to be 
hoped that the International Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Associations will be 
so impressed with the desirability of 
having comparable statistics of the 
activity of the industry in reporting 
countries that it will extend its re- 
ported data to cover active spindle 
hours and active spindles, and that it 
will avoid, if possible, statistical 
errors that have been allowed to creep 
into our statistics and 
that diminish their accuracy to that 
degree. 


government 


‘Institute through Southern [yes 


(Continued from page 133) 


school. My methods’ were all right 
in the days when profit margins were 
larger and competition less keen, but 
today, with all phases of manufacture 
and distribution undergoing revolu- 
tionary changes, the situation calls for 
men whose minds can quickly adjust 
themselves to new conditions. Thev 
need not necessarily be young in years 
but they must be young in vision— 
and they must be free from tradition- 
ary inhibitions.” 


Advertising 

The fourth point was more definite 
in character. It had to do with ad- 
vertising. Which, it is unnecessary 
to remark, is also not a new idea 

Nevertheless, the consensus of 
opinion developed by the writer was 
that soundly-conceived publicity was 
one of the most important func:ions 
of the Institute. The impress’ on -s 
that the American people are recept. e 
today to advertising appeal as they 
never have been before—and ‘hat it 
is good psychology to capitalize on 
Despite all the 
“ands” about waste in ad 
and we listened to many of 
them—there is a real belief in the 
industry that a large expenditure is 
warranted — an expenditure which 
would insure appeal to communities. 
to banks, to distributors, as well as to 
consumers themselves. One manufac- 
turer went so far as to say that he 
favored an assessment of as much as 
1Oc per spindle per year for adver- 
tising purposes—providing the money 
were spent intelligently. 


this state of mind. 
“ifs” and 
vertising 


Technical Research 

Next, we found an impression that 
the Institute cannot overlook technical 
problems; that fundamental manufac- 
turing research must eventually be 
prosecuted and that it would be eco- 
nomic waste to develop a separate or- 
ganization for this work. Proponents 
of this thought pointed out that tex- 
tile men, like most other humans, go 
in cycles. This year they talk indus- 
trial relations, next year “efficiency,” 


and the year after merchandising. 


Just now, they feel, the latter thought 
is in the ascendancy. With all due 
appreciation of the tremendous 
amount of work to be done in develop- 
ing more economical methods of dis- 
tribution, they feel nevertheless that 
further and more far-reaching changes 
in manufacture are possible and will 
bring about marked increase in profit 
margins. 

It must be emphasized that these 
men are fully aware of the fact that 
the Institute was established for 
economic research and endeavor—but 
they believe that it is the logical or- 
ganization to investigate 
problems fundamentally. 


technical 


Developing Interest 

Recognizing the bearing which com 
munity support has upon the progress 
of industries, and realizing further 
the need of instilling a broader vision 
into employes if interest in purely 
routine jobs is to be maintained, many 
manufacturers feel that another task 
for the Institute is the development 
of a program which will accomplish 
both these ends. Their ideas as to 
ways and means are indefinite but 
they visualize in this: field a_ real 
opportunity for broad service. 

Summary 

Strangely enough, certain of the 
more tangible possibilities, such as the 
compilation of statistics, the exten 
sion of export outlets and the devel 
opment of new uses for cotton goods, 
were not emphasized in most of the 
interviews. Probably it was because 
these have been broadly featured as 
determined parts of the program and 
required no particular repetition. It 
is also interesting to note that many 
of the suggestions outlined above call 
for publicity as the important tool. 

Summing up, it is our opinion that 
the South is back of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute and that it is giving con- 
structive thought to that organiza- 
tion’s activities. Some of its sugges- 
tions are rather large orders but, for- 
tunately, the Institute has at its head 
a man who is accustomed to man-size 


jobs. 
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ANDROSCOGGIN MILLS 


James E. Coburn, Agent, Lewiston, Maine 


Charles E. Inches, Treasurer, 77 Frankfin St., Boston, Mass. 


“~ 


+ RIPPLETTE 
SPREADS 


” 


*AN DORA SHEETS 
AND PILLOW CASES 


x 
* COLONIAL 


WIDE SHEETING MERCERIZED 


COLORED SUITINGS 





CRASH TOWELS ‘OUTILS 
AND TOWELING COUTILS 
PILLOW CASES REPS AND 
a GABARDINES 
PILLOW TUBINGS i 


a" A wide variety of standard products 


*AMERICAN A 


PART LINEN ; . EXTRA HEAVY 
FABRICS One unvarying standard of quality GRAIN BAGS 
v 


BLISS, FABYAN & CO., Selling Agents 
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Bigger sale than ever ! 


From all parts of the country, 1926 orders for Wamsutta 
Percale sheets and pillow cases have been the largest in 
our history. 

In advertising and merchandising circles and wherever else the condition of New England’s 


textile industry is the subject of discussion, WAMsuTTA PERCALE sheets and pillow cases are invari- 
ably pointed out as a conspicuous example of a merchandising success. 


This Trade-mark , Larger orders every year and a steadily increasing volume of sales, have proved beyond doubt 
a green and gold label, is the the wisdom of a progressive advertising and sales policy such as the WAMsuTTA MILLs have carried 
mark sought by discriminat- out to promote the sale of WamMsuTTA PERCALE sheets and pillow cases, 

ing buyers of sheets Le be ; . 7 ’ ; ; 

and pillow cases Phe 1927 campaign of the Wamsutta MIL-s will continue to point the way to New England 


leadership in every market that has a place for unquestioned quality. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS - Founded 1846 - C. F. BROUGHTON, Treasurer and General Manager 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Sole Selling Agents, 44 Leonard Street, New York City 


WAMSUTTA YARNS are known by manufacturers everywhere for their superior quality 
Sold direct by WAMSUTTA MILLS and RICHARD A. BLYTHE, INC. Philadelphia, Penna. 
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“ | Carded Yarns Affected by Government Estimates 
3 Trend of Market Has Been Almost Universally Downward with Depreciation a Factor which has Prevented Liberal 


“450n 
head or 








Purchasing—Problem of Decreasing Outlets for the Dealer of Increasing Importance 
Direct Selling Tendency a Matter of Earnest Consideration 


ITTLE incentive for liberal 
buying or anticipation of 
needs has been apparent in 


the cotton yarn trade for the 


1926. It has been almost uni- 
rsally declining market with all 
it this means in the way of uncer- 
nty for the buyer and discourage 
nt for the seller. The onlv ex- 
tion to this rule which made its 
earance during the vear was the 

gthening of prices in September 


ing a report on cotton by the 


ernment which indicated — that 
v estimates were too high. Chis 
| in prices was short-lived and 


o an end by subsequent 
dedly bearish 


jametrically 


reports which gave 
opposite view of the 
yf the ‘rop and whicl é “ally 
of C1 and which naturally 
effect upon 
and upon buyers’ opera- 


depressing 
n prices 
ns. The year ended with prices at 
lowest point of the 12 months. 
Comparisons of Declines 
argument has been 
lvanced during the last few months, 
cially by buyers, that varn has 
declined proportionately with 
ton and this has been given as a 
why it 


lore or less 


Was unwise to buy 
in liberal quantities. <A 
parison of prices on cotton and 
n would seem to invalidate this 
tement and to prove that there 
been as radical a decline in yarn 
has been witnessed in 
i] In fact, with the advance 
ng the last month in cotton 
iggregate reduction in yarn prices 
res a more drastic spread between 
high and low of yarns than of 
ton lhe highest price touched 
spot middling cotton during the 
was 21 which occurred in 
uary, while the low took place in 


Taw ma- 


raw 


25C, 


ember, when cotton reached the 
mum of 12.15c. This is a spread 
).10c and as above stated, the 

has been almost universally 
nward. : 


comparison the price trend on 
has matched pretty well the de- 


raw material. Taking three 


e numbers, a greater decline is 
raw cotton. A compar 
High Low Decline 
ling Cot r 
n, spot ..ek.ape 12. 15¢ 9.10¢ 
warps Od 27.50 9.50 
warps 44 33 1] 
cones <sivee. 27 10.50 
vords, yarns have de 
ng the year from 9% to 


spinners’ figures for the 
while even further reduc 
ve undoubtedly been witnessed 
of contracts with the con- 
vho has infrequently 
This would 
be conclusive evidence that 
is been a proportionate de 
varn to that experienced in 


rt 


very 
spinner’s price. 


cotton. It must be further remem- 
bered that the low point in cotton was 
reached in December and that 
time prices have advanced. On Jan- 
uary 13, 1927, spot cotton was 13.40¢ 
or an increase from the low of 1 
and varn has not 
similar advance although prices 
naturally 


since 


25¢c, 
vet registered a 
1 

have 
firmer 


shown a tendency 


with a stronger raw material market. 


Start on Good Basis 


Therefore it would seem that the 
prospects for the coming year are 
much more propitious than at the 
beginning of 1926. It was realized 
many times during the last vear that 
the possibilities of fluctuation were 
such as to make varn trading pre 
carious. Buyers were not slow to 
realize this and they cannot be 


blamed unduly for their conservative 
attitude. Before contracts were 
pleted there was often such 


com 
a cdepre- 
ciation in the merchandise which 
bought that it 
continue to operate with similar pros- 
pects ahead. The year 1927 starts on 
as low a basis as can reasonably be 
expected and the history of the first 
month of the vear would to 
verify the prophecy that the trend is 
more likely to be upward than down- 
ward. This is encouraging to buver 
and seller alike and though the latter 
has not taken advantage of a situa 
tion that is decidedly in his favor to 
any great degree, vet as this number 
goes to press there is evidence of a 
wider call for yarn with prospects of 
greater activity with greater assur- 
ance of purchasing than in months 
past 
Reports Upsetting Influence 


thev 


was discouraging to 


seem 


If the influence of the Government 
estimates were apparent in 1925 they 
certainly were much more so during 
the year just past. The violent fluc 
tuations in the figures as promulgated 
upset calculations and confidence of 
the buyer to a degree that has never 
before been experienced. To review 
these reports is but a reflection of the 
varn market in a large degree. The 
first half of the vear of course was 
without this influence but [ 
large had their be 
operations and with the appearance of 
the first July report, indicating a crop 
of 15% million 
fluence of 
the Government 
eriousness. 
over the second report reduced the 
estimate by some 300,000 bales n 
\ugust the first report was in ey 
actly the opposite direction 
estimate again rose to over I5 
bales. The report however which 
caused the only real spurt of the year 
was that of Sept. 8, when an aggre- 
of 15,166,000 bales was 
cut as the size of the crop 


fears of a 


crop tring 


upon 


‘ ; 
bales, the steady i1 


these pronouncements by 
commenced in 


Before the mont! wa 


gate given 


lhe 


in- 


fluence short-lived because the 
second report of September changed 
the situation entirely. Placing the 
estimated crop at 15,800,000 bales the 
effect upon could not 
drastic in a downward direction. 


From that time on estimates rose and 


Was 


varn be but 


the prospect of over 18,500,000 bales 
naturally drove cotton and yarn down 
to their lowest point 
Position of the Spinner 
Naturally the spinner has had his 


very difficult problems to contront 
and solve. His information about 
cotton has not been such Ss » wal 
rant extensive outlays in raw ma 
terial and perhaps it has been 
tunate that this has been the case lt 
he had bought cotton liberally during 
not have been ne 


the year he would 
to quote many of the price 
appeared. He has had the advantage 
of constantly declining 
Nevertheless his profits have 


raw material 
costs. 
heen small because, as evidenced 
above, the influence of declining raw 
brought about a 


tion as to prices that has more than 


material has condi 
offset the cheapened rate at which he 
has owned his raw material 

The fought 
prices which figure an actual loss and 
it is questionble whether much of the 
vear has shown a level that has netted 
material difference the 
cost price of his yarn and the selling 
But hand, in 
very few months has it been possible 
to obtain what could be figured on as 
a fair profit and by this it is not 
meant to intimate that wartime profits 
are considered but merely a reasonable 
margin over and above cost of pro 
duction. 


spinner has against 


any between 


price. on the other 


There has not been a similar 


reduction in schedules 


operating as 
was the case last vear when the 
drought necessitated radical  shut- 
downs. And yet with all the mills in 
the South running to fair capacity 
there has been no indication at any 


time that an undue stock of yarns had 
accumulated. Asa matter of fact this 
of the 


Spinners have been able to se 


has been features of the 


one 
vear. 
cure business of sufficient amount to 
hinery running and to 


keep their mac 


prevent a accumulating No 


urplus 
has there been an accumulation in the 


1 


selling market for the varn dealer ha 


not been as active during the vear in 
iccount. 


lo this 


buying yarns for his own 


There has been no incentive 


ae nee ie 
hecause of the unlikelihood tT 


mer- 


handising yarns at a profit. Every 


time varn was bought 1 nticipation 
ff an advance the price went down 
ind therefore the varn houses have 


seen the futility of operating, during 


1926 at least, with any idea that they 


could hold yarn which they purchased 


for an advance 
Evidences of Short Selling 


On the other hand, there have been 





just enough upward swings to the 
price 


{ situation to make 
a dangerous proposition. 


short selling 
Not but that 
a good many dealers operated on the 
} 


short end of the market at times. In 


reality operations of this c ictel 
have been the cause in manv instances 
of a better profit to the spinnet than 
he would have otherwise ¢ red, 
Instances have not been wu nor 
isolated where the varn dealer has been 
forced to cover with the spinn it 
prices which have meant an absolute 
5s to r le 11 oO es 1 

better margin of profit than though 
these ( d ot cu r 

! r Lrinie las Deen cog it ¢ S 
characte uuying and has 1 een 
| t e a settlemet 1 ts 
O Ss ady intage. While there ve 
been wide spreads between ictu il 
price paid by the consume nd the 
asking price of the spinner during 


the year, it is probably true that the 
the been 
more nearly approximated than in cer 


tain 


quotations of latter have 


othe: the 
fact that yarn has had to be secured 
trom the spinner rather than from the 


years, due largely to 


stock of the dealer. 
Problems of the Dealer 
It is not stretching the truth to say 
that the dealer in cotton yarns during 
the 1926 confronted 
with more perplexing problems than in 
a long period. 


year has been 
As intimated above he 
has not been increasing his merchan 
dising operations but on the other hand 
has restricted such activities to the 
minimum, with the exception of 
comparatively few periods when it ap 
peared as though he might make a 
profit by such activities. 
has also been faced with 
tion of his outlets 


ot a 


The dealer 
the 
\ greater tendency 
to buy direct has been noted in 1926 
than ever before, 
sight. <A industries 
have changed their method of opera- 
tions and direct to the 
spinner for their supplies, thus cutting 
out the and the possibility of 
his making a profit from the transac- 
tion. Concurrent with this tendency is 


restric- 


nor is the end in 


large number of 
have 


gone 


dealer 


the increasing desire of spinners to 


sell direct. The pla ing of accounts 
with exclusive selling agencies has in- 
creased in number and while not all of 
these changes have been successful 
they have indicated a decided shift 
in the attitude of the spinner toward 
his former method of marketing his 
product. Of course it will be long 
time before any universal trend in this 
direction realized. The impossibil 
ity of selling a small mill's product 


direct can be easily appreciated. When 
selling through the dealer the spinner 
receives his money within to days but 
when selling direct he 
it least 30 days and perhaps longer. 
Whether such a condition with refer- 


has to wait for 


ence to the small spinner will mean 


(201) 
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PAULSON. LINKROUM & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON YARNS 


of every description for 


WeEaviInG AND KANITTING 


We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 





52 LEONARD STREET 
NEw YorRK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Knitting and Weaving 


Combed and Carded | 


| COTTON YARNS 


| Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Single and Ply, White and Colored 


| “Irom Spinner Direct to Manufacturer” | 
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Amazon Cotton Mills 
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Cabarrus Cotton Mills. 
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1e possibility of combinations in order 
+o effect a more efficient marketing of 
roduct remains to be seen but it is 
‘alized that something will have to 
- done to correct this and other con- 
tions. With the larger units there 
ems no insuperable difficulty about 
their going direct to the trade but it 
realized that this means a restric- 
on of product available to the dealer 
ith consequent lessening of 
isiness. 
Split Commissions General 
Another factor that enters into the 
situation as far as the dealer is con- 
cerned is the continued inability to se- 
full commissions. It would be 
interesting, if it were possible to obtain 
the percentage of contracts taken by 
dealer at full 5% commission 
Competition has become so keen in the 
sale of cotton yarn that in nearly every 
instance something under the spinners’ 
price must be quoted and the only way 
to secure the business has been to 
eliminate part of the commission usu- 
ally obtained by the dealer. Often it 
has been necessary to cut off the en- 


his 


cure 


the 


tire commission even where there has 
been no attempt to the market 
short. The is that the 
profits of yarn houses have approxi- 
mated the vanishing point and much 
dissatisfaction and discouragement are 
with to the character 

of this division of the textile market. 

A Better Prospect 

It is appreciated that with a low 
hasis to start the vear and with every 
prospect of higher levels the dealer has 
an advantage on which he may be able 
to recoup some of the losses he has 
made in the last 12 months. It is pos- 
sible that the business on the books 
of spinners today may reflect in part 
the change of heart by the varn dealer. 


sell 
consequence 


voiced respect 


It has been the latter’s contention for 
time past that notwithstanding 
that declines in yarn prices had not in- 
dicated a point where it was feasible 
to operate for still further declines 
might be expected and the possibilities 

If the 
absolute 


some 


of profits were not to be seen. 
market made 
the better, as many 
it has, then it is only reasonable to 
expect that the dealer should resume 
his operations for own account. 
Nevertheless it is not anticipated that 
yarn houses will be the tactors in the 
purchase of yarn during the coming 
months that they have been 1n the past. 
In fact the tendency is all in the Oppo- 
site and the 
merchandising 


cotton has an 


turn for believe 


his 


direction movement to 

and to cut 
down the element of speculation has, 
is believed, only begun and will be 
irged to 


eliminate 


a material degree during 
27. It can be realized what such a 
change 1f carried out will mean in the 
personnel of the trade. It is certain 

eady that houses which have figured 

zely in speculative operations in the 
t can no longer be counted upon 
this method of operation and it is 
stionable whether others will arise 
take their place. 


Also it is evident 
an increasing number of houses 
| enlarge their representation of ac- 
counts for whom they will sell exclu- 
ly. In other words, it is believed 
the complexion of yarn selling 
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will be materially altered before the 
current year closes. 


Spinners’ Prices Held Firmly 

A feature of the yarn trade which 
has characterized the last few months 
of 1926 has the remarkable 
tenacity with which spinners have 
maintained their attitude regarding 
prices. Notwithstanding the declining 
market on raw material they have re- 
sisted attempts to secure their product 
at ruinous prices and have resisted suc- 
cessfully. Indeed toward the close of 
1926 intimations were made that con 
certed action had been taken by lead- 
ing spinners to maintain their prices. 
This statement has never been proven 
and there seems little question but that 
it was without foundation. ‘The fact 
is that spinners have been able to keep 
their machinery running on orders, for 
the most part. With the first of the 
current year it apparent that a 
good many were running out of orders 
and the requests for business were 
numerous but the month of 
January closed the number who had 
not into February 
and March, and in cases longer ahead, 
was comparatively negligible. And 
this has been the experience through 
out the year. Predictions were fre- 
quently made that the spinner would 
occupy the position of suppliant for 
increased | 


mane 


been 


Was 


tor 
before 


secured contracts 


and would 
prices accordingly but betore 


business 
such a 
contingency arrived the statistical po 
sition improved and it was possible tor 
the spinner to adopt a more independ 
ent attitude and withstand all attacks 


upon his quotations. 


Export Trading Influence 
The vear as a whole has not been 
a favorable one to export business but 
the decline in prices within the last 
quarter of the vear brought about the 
possibility of competition with other 
countries the 
America and other markets to an 


for business of South 
ex 
tent that involved a very satisfactory 
volume. Development in the export 
yarn division has also been toward di 
rect selling through agents in the mar 
kets to which American yarn goes. 
Those who have made a specialty of 
this class of trading have realized the 
greater benefit which accrues through 
direct representation. lhe conse 
quence is that ap 
pointed in a good many instances and 
the resulting business has demon 
strated the wisdom of such action. It 
is possible to adjust disputes and to 
settle claims much more equitably with 
some representative on the spot to urge 


the proper methods ‘of 


agents have been 


settlement. 
Losses have occurred in instances but 
condition of the export 
trade is much more favorable and the 


the general 


outlook much more encouraging than 
when prices were cents a pound higher 
than they are today. As long as the 
market remains at or near its present 
level it is expected there will be a con 
tinuance of demand from abroad and 
ability on the part of domestic dis- 
tributors to meet the competition of 
foreign markets. Of course it is real 
ized that an extension of these outlets 
should be a matter for serious con- 
sideration but there are disadvantages 


connected with the export trade, es- 
pecially with those sellers who do not 
have direct contacts with the export 
buyers, that make it seem a difficult 
proposition and one which does not 
appeal to many. 

Outloek Encouraging 

spite of all the difficulties and 
handicaps surrounding the yarn trade 


In 


and in face of the probable changes 
which are likely 


to occur in the mar 
keting of yarns, the mere fact that the 
market starts unusually 
basis and that such a basis makes for 


on an low 
increased certainty on the part of the 
buyer as to his operations augurs for 
the 
yarn sold for 1927 and an increase in 
the profits possible to all engaged. Of 
course it 1s that 


an enlargement in aggregate ot 


realized overtime 
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operations in the spinning mills of the 
South can very easily produce a con- 
dition which will offset such a favor- 
able outlook, but it is predicted that 
the experience of the last few months 
has taught the spinner a lesson and 
that he will not run his machinery ex- 
cept where he has every prospect of 
If the 
spinning industry can learn the lesson 
of adjusting their product to demand, 
many ot the 


orders to consume his product. 


uneconomic conditions 
which have been so apparent during 
the last 


two will be 


eliminated and the market can _ pro- 
gress in a satisfactory 


or three years 

and orderly 
way, without the set-backs and loss of 
profit which have so often character- 


ized it. 


Lower Prices for Combed Yarns 





Drastic Decline in Quotations During the Year 


Market 


Yarn 
ec YMBED yarn spinners have had a 


less favorable during 


remembered that 


vear than 


1925, it being high 
prices and scarcity of combed yarns 
the the 
that 
year gave spinners a period of active 
and profitable trading. Last 

addition, period of falling 
combed yarn prices and this together 
with full production all 


occasioned — by drought in 


Carolinas during the summer of 


year, 1n 
Was a 
vear resulted 


in circumstances less 


advantageous 
a majority \s an 


f the fall in prices, 8os-2 


than in 1925 


illustration ¢ 


combed mercerizing twist was quoted 


at $1.12 in January while the same 


varn ‘was available at Soc December 
1920, representing a decline ot 32c 
or approximately 30° within the 
veal Under such conditions it was 
natural that manufacturers using 
combed yarns and mercerizers, the 
largest consumers, became more con 


servative as the vear progressed in 
their varn commitments 

Competition among combed spinners 
has been keener during 1926 than at 
and, in addi 
tion to this, many counts have reached 


a lower 


any time since the wat 


level has been found 


than 


previously for from three to five 


vears. Lack of large contracts from 
mercerizers has been the most serious 
obstacle combed spinners have been 
compelled to 


face, especially during 


the latter half of the year and the 
absence of forward orders on the 
books at any one time has been an 


important factor in bringing prices o/ 
these yarns, single and ply, down to 
a price level that is admittedly little 
above the actual cost of spinning 
The end of 1926 found these spin 
ners not only in a less favorable posi 
tion so 


far as their margin of profit 


was concerned but also in regard to 


the amount of forward business in 
hand. This development has been one 
of the most noticeable features of the 
year’s business, the disposition of 
manufacturers and mercerizers, at 


many times, to buy in smaller quan 
but to 


tities place orders more fre- 
This be- 


came more apparent at the end of the 


quently than in the past. 


Mercerized 


More Stable 


vear when large orders were entirely 
displaced by small 
shorter intervals. 


amounts taken at 


In other words, this 
new method of buying which did not 
materially affect combed spinners dur- 


ing a major portion of 1925, has 


reached important proportions and has 
ot 
ments as to the total 


been the cause misleading state- 


volume of busi 
ness booked during the 
Ot 1920. 


1 
latter months 


Change in Buying 
\s an example of 


this, one of the 
largest groups of combed spinning 
mills in the country reported a poor 


the 
the 
they had 


week to week business during 


latter months of the vear but at 
end ot this 
added the 


months, 


period, attet 
for the 


it represented a 


totals various 


all imount 


of business and large enough to take 
T 


the production of their mills during 


the time in question. 
While hand-to-mouth 
combed 


the 


buving of 
from 
standpoint and will 


Varns is less desirable 
spinners’ 


doubt increase their costs to a slight 


degree, it was the correct method for 
manutacturers to have pursued in a 
falling market such as we have been 
the 


manner in which their own customers 


<periencing and also in view of 


are placing goods orders. 
Whether this will prove to be a 
permanent feature in combed yarns 


remains for the future, but it has been 
one of the most noticeable features in 
the merchandising of these varns dur- 


ing the last year. Spinners, in 


many 
instances, were slow to adjust them- 
selves to this situation and at times 


when they found their orders in hand 
about complete they became anxious 
and 


forced yarns on the trade with 
result, a lowering of the 
already low level for these yarns. Yet 
it was only by this method that they 
could secure future orders which they 


felt 


the natural 


necessary. 
Weaving Demand Fair 
Combed yarns for mercerizing were 
in fair to good demand during the 
first six months of the year, while in- 
terest from this section of the market 


declined, so f as large contracts 


tar 
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JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


‘‘Direct to Consumer’”’ 


Knitting and Weaving—Mercerized and Natural 


COTTON YARNS 
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This organization is especially equipped to meet your requirements in 


a broad range of the better grade of Cotton Yarns in 


MERCERIZED 
CARDED AND COMBED 


Ply Mercerized yarns of SPINNERS PROCESSING 
COMPANY. Noted for evenness, lustre, workmanship, 
knitting and finishing excellence. Full range of numbers 
delivered in any form of put-up, — natural — gassed — 


bleached — dyed. 


Single Mercerized yarns of THE ELMORE COMPANY, 
generally recognized as peculiarly adapted to all plaiting 
and splicing purposes. Available in all counts to 100/1 


and 120/2 —- bleached — tinted — dyed. 


Carded and Combed yarns from the JOHNSTON chain 
of thoroughly modern and capably managed mills are 
sold under the name and added guarantee of each mill 
that these yarns must be satisfactory. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg., 
CHICAGO: 166 W. Jackson Blvd. READING: 205 Berks Co. Trust Bldg. 
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vere concerned, during the latter half 
f the year. That this was true is 
lustrated in the exceptionally large 
iargin between the price of mercer- 
‘ing twist and the price for same 
irn in a harder or warp twist, as 
ised by the weaving trade, this dif- 
erence being as much as five cents 
| the finer numbers at various times. 
t was especially noticeable that, when 
emand from mercerizers declined, 
iterest in combed yarns from the 
rious weaving concerns continued 
jair to good. This, however, was not 
iffcient to keep combed prices from 
dling as it will be recalled that ap- 
roximately 75% of two-ply combed 
iles varns is taken by the mereerizing 
trade, according to trade estimates. 
Without a doubt mercerizers exert 
1 important part in influencing the 
rend of combed yarn prices. When 
ercerizers experience a run of good 
husiness and are in the market for 
vray yarns it is usually noted prices 
re steadied, while the reverse is true 
when mercerizers are running less 
than full time and have sufficient yarn 
in stock. The latter condition was in 
evidence at the beginning of the 
present year. 


Mercerized Spotty 
At that time and continuing into 
January mercerizers were not receiv- 
ing a normal volume of new business 
s was seen from the fact that at least 
ne large mercerizer found it neces- 
sary to sell combed yarns to the trade 
instead of processing them, in their 
ndeavor to at least keep their spin- 
ning machinery engaged, though they 
vere unable to do so in their merceriz- 
ig departments. In other words de- 
ind for mercerized had declined to 
uch an extent that they were forced 
compete against themselves. This 
what such a _ condition really 
imounted to, as the bulk of yarns 
hey offered was for mercerizing 
urposes. This condition was the 
result of a number of factors, all of 
hich were regarded as temporary by 
he trade. 
One of the most important occur- 
rences in this section of the market 
luring the year was the formation of 
ie Mercerizers’ Association of 
\merica which has stabilized the mar- 
et price of mercerized yarns to an 
iportant degree since the organiza- 
tion began to function and this had 
lso had an effect on the price trend 
i combed yarns. Prices of mer- 
erized yarns have continued to follow 
e general trend of combed yarns but 
ere have been less frequent price 
ianges since the Mercerizers’ Asso- 
ation was formed than before that 
me, 


~ 


Buying Policy Changed 
Prices of mercerized yarns have 
‘come steadier and week to week 
ice changes have been _ fewer. 
osiery manufacturers seeing this 
ay ask themselves what advantage 
ere is to continue to place contracts 
vering their needs far in advance 
hen they no doubt will be able to 
iy later at approximately the same 
ice. Stabilization of prices many 
el does not have any tendency to in- 
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crease future contracting but rather 
the reverse, tending to cause manu- 
facturers to cover immediate needs to 
a greater extent. 

This trend has been evident in mer- 
cerized yarns during 1926 to a larger 
degree than at any time previous. 
Mercerizers must keep stocks of yarns 
ready for immediate shipment at 
various points where hosiery centers 
are located, or they will not be able 
to secure their share of the business. 
Hosiery manufacturers in particular 
are ordering small amounts of finished 
and dyed yarns at a time in the same 
manner as their own customers, and 
mercerizers who are in best position 
to take care of such orders have 
been benefiting more than their com- 
petitors who are still soliciting large 
contracts as in the past, permitting 
this retail business to go to their 
competitors. 

Mercerizers do not believe this 
method of buying has been perman- 
ently adopted though they are ready 
to admit prices of their yarns have 
become more stable than heretofore. 
They assert mercerized will, as in the 
past, be largely guided so far as price 
fluctuations are concerned by advances 
and declines in the combed yarn field. 
What they believe will be remedied 
will be conditions such as were evi- 
dent during periods of the previous 
year when prices of mercerized yarns 
reached an exceptionally low level in 
comparison with quotations of combed 
yarns, there being for example less 
than ten cents margin for mercerizers 
at one time in finer numbers such as 
60s-2. Such a condition as this, mer- 
cerizers believe is undesirable from 
their own standpoint and no less from 
the standpoint of their customers. 

Trend of Quotations 

The degree of stabilization attained 
during the last year may be _illus- 
trated by the following review: in 
January, 1926, 20s-2 combed sold for 
54c, 40s-2 at 69c to 70c, 60s-2 at &5c 
and 8os-2 at $1.12. At that time mer- 
cerized yarns were quoted on a basis 
of 83c for 40s-2, a  mercerizing 
margin of 13c, 60s-2 mercerized sold 
at $1.00, a margin of 15c, and 8os-2 
sold at $1.32, a 20c 
margin. 

At that time of the year the situa- 
tion had changed materially, prices of 
both combed and mercerized having 
declined to an important extent. In 
June 20s-2 combed was quoted at 45c, 
40s-2 combed at 55c, 60s-2 at 67c, and 
8os-2 at goc. Mercerized at that time 
was held at 67c for 40s-2 a margin 
of 12c, 60s-2 sold at 81c, leaving mer- 
cerizers a margin of 14c on this count, 
and 8os-2 was sold at $1.14, a margin 
of 24c for mercerizers. 

Drastic Price Decline 

By October of 1926 the decline in 
combed and mercerized had progressed 
further and prices then were upon the 
following level: 39c for 20s-2, a de- 
cline of 15c since the first of the year 
in the gray yarn, 40s-2 was quoted at 
49c, a decline of 20c since January, 
60s-2 was held at 62c, a drop of 23c 
since the first of the year, while 80s-2 
dropped from $1.12 in January to 84c 
in October. Mercerized yarns were 


mercerizing 


quoted at 67c for 40s-2 in October a 
margin for mercerizers of 18c; 60s-2 
was quoted at 84c a margin of 22c, 
and 80s-2 was held at $1.13 a decline 
of 29¢ in this number since January. 

The condition of the combed and 
mercerized market so far as mercer- 
izing margins were concerned changed 
little from’ this time until the end of 
the year. In December, for example, 
20s-2 combed was quoted at 37c, a 
decline of 17c for the vear; 40s-2 
was held at 45c, a decline of 24C for 
the year; 60s-2 was quoted at 58c, a 
drop of 27c, while 8o0s-2 declined 32c, 
from $1.12 to 80c within this period, 
a drastic change. 

Mercerized qualities were quoted at 
56c for 30s-2, 62c for 4os-2, 78¢ for 
60s-2 and $1.03 for S8os-2, represent 
ing declines of from five to ten cents, 
as compared with prices of the same 
counts in October, but 17¢ to almost 
30c as a decline for the entire vear, 
varying according to count, 8os-2 mer 
cerized having declined from $1.32 the 
figure at which this count sold in Jan- 
uary to $1.03 in December, a drop of 
29c for the year. 

At this time 
combed and mercerized yarns were 
as follows: 40s-2 mercerized was 
quoted at 62c or 17¢ above quotations 


margins between 


on this count in the gray; 60s-2 mer- 
cerized was held at 78c or 20c above 
the cost of varn in the gray ; 80s-2 mer- 
cerized was quoted at $1.03 or 23¢ 
above the cost of the combed yarn. 
These prices illustrate the more stable 
condition in mercerized yarns, which 
has been in evidence since the forma 
ton of the Mercerizers’ Association, 
although it may be seen the major 
trends of combed yarns continue to 
indicate the path prices of mercerized 
will take. 


Single Combed Improves 

The year 1926 improved over the 
previous year in regard to pounds sold 
so far as single combed yarns were 
concerned. Large quantities of single 
combed yarns were taken by important 
underwear manufacturers, a majority 
of whom had previously used a high 
grade or double carded yarn for their 
garments. Many of them used combed 
yarns entirely this season because they 
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were able to purchase single combed 
yarns late in 1926 for approximately 
the same price they had been paying 
heretofore for their double carded 
qualities. 


Larger Production 

Another factor to be taken into 
consideration when reviewing last 
year in regard to mercerized yarns is 
the fact that production of the latter 
Was increased considerably in 1926, 
both from the standpoint of enlarging 
old concerns and also due to the en- 
trance into this field of several new 
companies of large size. What effect 
these factors had in fixing the price 
level of the year is not known but it 
has been reported recently that compe- 
tition among mercerizers during the 
later half of 1926 for example was 
unusually keen. 

What is the most logical trend to 
expect in combed = and 
during the present vear? 
prices 


mercerized 
Based on 
during the last five vears, 
combed yarns are selling at an ex- 
tremely low level. To offset this is 
the report regarding the 1926 cotton 
crop to the effect that the supply of 
premium lengths is in keeping with the 
size of the total crop. A part of the 
effect of this may be lost because of 
damaged cotton. It is reported the 
crop in premium staples is limited con- 
sidering the size of the total this 
season, so that an erroneous idea of 
long staple prices may be assumed 
when the total crop 
considered. 


figures are 


Buyers of long staples are finding 
supplies of strict low middling and 
above relatively small and grades 
above this which many in the trade 
predict will become more apparent as 
the present cotton season advances. 

Buyers of long staples are finding 
11%” and up to 1 3/16” staples in sup- 
ply more in proportion to the size of 
the present crop than grades above 
this. From this condition it may be 
assumed firmness in combed yarns may 
develop considering current low prices 
during the present year, which could 
then give the entire list a stronger 
tendency than the trade felt possible 
when the figures on the total crop 
were first examined. 


Wastes Reach Low Levels in 1926 





Decline Further Than Cotton—Comber and Threads Strong 





Features—Two Years’ 
HE cotton waste situation in 1926 
was dominated by excessively high 

prices paid to the mills by packers; 

by an abundance of low grade, cheap, 
competitive cotton; below normal con- 
suming demand for everything except 
threads for wiping wastes; a steady 
decline in cotton values throughout the 
year and by diminished exports. The 
year as a whole was the most disturb 
ing and distressing ever experienced 
by the organized cotton waste trade 
Near the close of the year it became 
evident that choice comber whether 

domestic or Egyptian was in very li: 

ited accumulation, that output for the 

year had been much below normal e214 


Decline Disorganizes Market 


that owing to decreased demand for 
fine combed yarns the output of 
comber in 1927 was likely to fall well 
below consumptive demand. Early 
in January, 1927, the best peeler 
comber sold at 12c or 90% of spot cot- 
ton. Picker, fly, sweeps, average card 
strips and wastes were low in price 
and uncertain as to future; but the 
generally low basis for everythin 

the caution shown in the placing 

1927 contracts suggested that it was 
quite within the range of probability 
that during 1927 the trade would ex 
perience more profitable business than 


seen either in 1925 1926. 


1 


The general pric itustion is shown 
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in the following table in which it may 
be seen that the decline in cotton and 
comber was about the same but that 
other wastes fell off in value to a 


much larger degree. 
January January De- 

192 1926 cline 
1% 
26% 
41% 
9 —9hyc 43% 





£ 
Sah Striy 22 236 13 la 40% 
Choi I 942-1 A VAC 9% 


7 7% 3 le 55% 
White Cox 1514-16 814— % 44% 


[Exports of cotton waste in 1926 for 
the period January-November showed 
a decline of 14,555,000 pounds while 
imports, consisting of low grade ma- 
terials from the Continent and of 
white and colored threads from Eu 
rope and the Orient for machining 
purposes declined 6,174,000 pounds. 
[he situation for the 11 months is 


shown herewith: 


1925 192€ Decline 
Ex] te Ibs 72,160,000 57,605,004 14,555, 000 
Import Ibs 32,995,000 26,821, 00 6, 174,00 


fhe situation in cotton wastes is 
beginning to show slow improvement 
Phe turning point has been made and 
vet this is difficult of 
t It is about as difficult 
to recognize the actual turning point 


recognition at 
he moment 


in the market as it is to note the actual 
turning point in the tide. Surface ap 


pearances are usually misleading 


Cotton is gradually creeping upward 
d it seems to be fairly well estab 


around 13!2c. The british in 


lustry which is a large consumer 0} 
cotton and also of comber and ot! 
high ‘ rade materials 1s considerabl\ 
encouraged over the prospect ot a 
upply of low-priced material 
english buyers in the South have 
been picking up large quantities ot 
hard, good pinning cotton and 


comber. Manufacturing in New Ing 


seems to be adjusting itself also 

the changed conditions ot things 
and the movement South has probably 
reached it maximum lhe maim 
points to be noted in the waste situa 
tion are the important considerations 
that wastes have been contracted for 


on reasonable bases and that the entire 
situation covering cotton and _ its 

stes has been so thoroughly deflated 
that a stable market with a tendency to 


rher values is likely to be seen to 


he greater part of the vear 
Larger Waste Demand Likely 
\ large consumption of cotton 
waste is the forecast made bv re pon 
ible individuals for the vear 1927 
Price will be a very important factor 
1 as contracts have been made on 
‘onservative bases the trade is not 
likely to suffer the terrific handicap 
encountered during the greater part of 
26 brought about by unnecessary 
petition which played into the 


inds of mills and left waste me: 


in the hole. Good comber 
a : RR eat al 
and strips are very sateabie commodl 
ties and at fairly high prices his 
puts good spinnable materials in a bet 
ter position. Good picker and fly are 


] } } : 


sti on the bargain counter, spot 


prices for the same being determined 
by consideration of an immense out 
put suffering strong competition from 
linters. The market has been thor- 
ughly deflated All the weak spots 


have been ironed out and the consumet 
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still expecting with little or no reason 
lower values on these commodities is 
likely to overstay his market. There 
is nothing in the situation to suggest 
anything but stronger values for most 
materials. 

Near the close of 1926 there was 
considerable reluctance shown to clos- 
ing contracts for the following year. 
Stocks of old materials were being 
reduced as rapidly as possible at what 
seemed very low prices under the fear 
that still lower values might be regis- 
tered in 1927. There had unquestion- 
ably been a tremendous sacrifice of in- 
trinsic values to extrinsic prices, the 
former representing real textile worth 
and the latter prices dictated by dis- 
turbed market conditions. All mater- 
ials during the greater part of 1926 
sold below their real values. In the 
last few weeks comber and choice 
strips began to do better and these ma- 
terials maintained their improvement 
right to the end. Sak. strips had been 
strong throughout the year and are 
likely to stand out as the star per- 
former during 1927. Threads for 
wiping waste purposes also seem sure 
of a relatively stable and good mar 
ket. Other materials are still in the 
hole under the immense downward 
pressure of cheap cotton and linters 
ind huge quantities of picker, fly and 
production of which cannot 
be curtailed if the cotton mills north 


sweeps, 


ind south continue to run anywhere 
‘ar current high rate of activity. 
Manchester Waste Situation 

he situation in cotton wastes last 

vear was paralleled very closely by 

similar occurrences in the [English cot- 

ton waste situation, centered in the 

\Manchester district. An English au 


thority discussing the situation § said 


hat it had been an exceedigly difficult 
vear for anybody emploved in the cot 
ton waste trade. Most merchants had 
not the sligl test hesitation in describ 

it as the 


(hroughout the  vear 


record. 
values had 


worst on 
hown a great deal of instability and 
here had been an absolute lack of 
confidence on the part of buvers 
Yearly and half-yearly contracts had 
turned out badly, inasmuch 
id been dropping all the time 
was not 


as prices 
There 
a great deal of depreciation 
during the first half of the vear, but 
there was a constant fear of it and 
this kept demand on a hand-to-mouth 
scale. If there had been any salva 
tion it was that the large amount of 
short time worked both in the spin- 
ning and weaving districts has kept 
supplies of hard and soft waste at a 
low level. In many cases this had the 
effect of sustaining prices on a basis 
that was not unprofitable. The larger 
percentage of low grades in the record 
\merican crop has been detrimental 
to waste values 

High Contracts Work Havoc 

Cotton Wastes in the early spring 
were moving very slowly into consum- 
ing centers and prices were too un- 
settled to constitute a desirable and 
satisfactory market. Early contracts 
were bringing in materials at too high 
a cost to allow any profit to the hand 
lers and some of the early contractors 
were quite willing to sell such moter 


ials at cost. European and British 
demand was negligible. In some quar- 
ters it had been said that the prices of 
wastes were “unnaturally high” com- 
pared with cotton and that the steady 
increase in prices of wastes during the 
last few years due to supply and de- 
mand as well as to “cut-throat” com- 
petition on the part of dealers trying 
to outdo each other in obtaining mill 
contracts had placed the price of 
waste too near the price of its parent 
commodity raw cotton, but that if the 
situation continued much longer prices 
of wastes would get down to a level 
where they belonged. Cotton wastes. 
to sum up the contention, were not 
on a “true economic” level. Moderate 
adherence could be given to this view 
of the situation and yet in a broader 
way the facts in the case hardly sup- 
ported the contention. 

Traders felt positively confident 
that 1926 could not be any worse than 
1925 and was more than likely to be 
better. In this they were very much 
mistaken. Off cottons still consti- 
tuted a factor of considerable and far- 
reaching importance particularly on 
the prices of medium spinnable ma- 
terials. Choice spinnable materials 
although selling at that time below 
real value were expected to come up 
to the surface like a cork. Staple 
cottons very firm and_ high- 
priced and the by-products of these 
materials would of course in the long 
run command a price based upon their 
intrinsic value 


were 


\ttempts to force sales were with 
out success Wastes 
enough and vet if 


were low 
a purchaser was 
not in need of anvthing even lower 
prices would hardly tempt him to take 
out of the market any sizable quan- 
tity. Production of wastes was on 


the increase. About this there seemed 


little doubt and as against this con 
sumption of wastes was moving the 
other way. The contracting season 
was closed. Starting with high per- 
centage bases in the early part of the 
season the contracting 
had been on a declining scale so that 
the latest made were supposed to be 


progress of 


on the whole a safer proposition than 
ones. But whether satis- 


factory or otherwise the situation was 


the early 


very similar when it came to selling 
Buying seemed to have dried 
up. The river with its 
movement to the consuming industry 
had become an_ insignificant 


wastes. 


downward 


stream. 
Critical Market Situation 
The market as a whole was in an 
position. Never be 
tore was the buving and selling of 


almost critical 
cotton wastes so hazardous a proposi 
tion. There was no fixed price to 
anything and quotations were strictly 
nominal. A considerable volume of 
good wastes, comber, strips, oily 
cards, soiled cards and similar ma 
terials had hitherto been consumed by 
the woolen industry which for the 
past two or three years had had the 
lead in wool manufacturing in tne 
United States. Worsteds had 
registered a very strong comeback and 
the production of woolen fabrics was 
falling 


‘ 


away rapidly. This change in 
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the manufacturing trend curtailed 
very seriously one large and impor- 
tant outlet for cotton wastes. 
prices at this time were not merely, 
low because cotton was low but were 
as a whole below what might be 
termed a normal price relation be 
tween the staple and its by-products 
and wastes. This unhappy situatio: 
had been brought about to a large ex 
tent by the hand-to-mouth policy oi 
purchasing, observable indeed in 
markets, having been pushed to un 
reasonable and possibly hazardou 
limits. To sell stock in bulk was mor 
than difficult and could only be a 
complished by a marking down | 
values. Week by week wastes wer 
on the balance accumulating and this 
apart from any other factors, suc 
as predictions of another large cro; 
of cotton, was a sufficient explana 


tion of prevailing unsatisfacto: 
market. The policy of hand-to-mout 


buying which was an established pr: 
cedure in most industries and market 
had caught the cotton waste mark« 
unawares with a number of long-tim: 
contracts running six months or eve: 
twelve months and this operated 
most disastrously upon those cor 
tractors, and they in the majorit 
were unable to move their 
except in small quantities. The co 
tractor at this time was faced by 
continuous inflow of materials i 
which he could not find any suital 
large outlet. 

In some sections of the 


Waste 


market 
was believed that the system of pe 
centages contracting for cotton wast 
would have to be abandoned and 
English method of buying on contr 
at flat substituted. Not 
traders could see it from this ang! 
and it was said that the prevailir 
demoralized situation in wastes wv 


prices 


not due to the method of contracti1 
in itself but was to be ascribed alm 
entirely to the competition of che 
Mills evident 
had the best end of the bargain t! 
providing that 

could follow through their 
and take in the 
mills had 


low-grade cotton 


season contract 
obligatior 
wastes Too mat 
come to consider cott 
waste a 100% 
not been quite inclined to place t! 
business on a fair give-and-take bas 
\ll were agreed however that some 
thing ought to be done to stabil 
the industry. 
Waste Deflation Over-Due 
The deflatory | 


heen going on in cotton wastes in 


proposition and 


process which 


very marked fashion since the fir 
of the year was probably long ove: 
due according to some dealers in t! 
market and even though values 
been tremendously depressed, far e» 
normal 
prices incident to a continuously cd 
clining market, it was by no meat 
certain that the end had been reache 
During the last two or 
there has been altogether too much 
a tendency to regard cotton wastes 
staple commodities and mill treasure 
educated by competitive dealers 
contractors in this view of the situ 
tion had come to regard mill waste 
as standard good-priced products 


ceedi 1g any recession 


three veal 


Waste 
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t} » mill instead of wastes to be sold 
waste prices and marketed as such. 
|: would therefore seem that if the 
co'ton waste business is to regain its 
ol -time progress and the merchan- 
dicing of such materials is to be 
placed upon a sound basis in which 
fair profits can be secured upon 
capital investment and risks assumed 
the general price level will have to 
become firmly established upon a 
lower relative level of values than had 
prevailed in general since 1922. 
(he reduction in the output of 
tes in August was a favorable tea- 
ture. The trade already had too much 
waste on its hands, and high-priced 
at that. As between the various 
descriptions it was the same old story, 
strength in comber and threads and 
weakness everywhere else. There 
seemed little reason to expect that the 
waste market would be able to move 
ahead of the cotton market and there 
was about the same reason to expect 
that cotton wastes as a whole would 
again arrive at a selling level com- 
parable with that on which they had 


been marketed on the’ average 
since the war. Sellers of wastes suit- 
ible for woolen mill consumption 


were receiving very little encourage- 


ment from that source. 
Comber Resists Decline 
lhe real feature of the cotton 
waste market during October was 


the surprising strength shown by 
good peeler comber. Its average sell- 
ing price was practically unaffected 
by the continual decline in spot dur 
ng the month which culminated in 
December cotton touching 12c on ap- 
pearance of official estimates forecast 
ing the largest crop on record. When 
cotton touched 12c it met the price 

vhich choice comber wag held by 

few houses possessed of limited 


ks of this high grade material. 
ber at 90% was not a lasting 
position. There was plenty of 


good cotton available at lower prices 

comber, and quite suitable for 
lisplacing this material in manufac- 
ing operations. The high price a 
which it was. selling brought 
about by stocks being somewhat in- 


leguate to allow of short covering 


was 


iperations without advancing prices. 

(he year 1926 was unquestionably 
he worst year experienced by the 
trade since 1920 if not in the entire 
period covered by the organization of 
the American Cotton Waste Ex- 
hange. Cotton wastes had quite a 
shade-down at the close of September 
nd during the first few days of 
ber, all in very marked contrast 
e hopeful spirit and better market 
seen among waste traders during the 
greater part of September. As cotton 
ned, percentage bases for comber 


ed up. Choice comber which 
Was on a 73-75% basis during the 
ht week of September rose to 
nd 90% for the last week. It 
\ a strong stock all through the 
th and in spite of further bad 
ire in cotton at the beginning of 
] () 


er had been less affected than 


materials and closed the vear 
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Low Grades Hamper Sta ple Growers 





That Feature, Plus Price Decline, Renders Farming Unprofit- 
able—Shippers Have Good Year 


Mempuis, TENN. 
HIPPERS, in this market, have 
had fairly satisfactory experience 
with staple cottons during the last 
12 months and the future, ahead of 
the new crop movement, does not ap- 
pear to be fraught with unusual diffi- 
culties. Some were oversold at times 
and had to stand some punishment; 
there are still a few in that position, 
because of grade scarcity; the ma- 
jority however are comfortable. 
Growers have had another difficult 
year. They produced only 
slightly smaller than the largest ever 
produced, but farming operations were 
rendered unprofitable not only by a 
general decline in prices, and nar- 
rowed premiums but by the 
quality of the product; super-abund 
ance of low grades was reflected in 
excessive discounts far out of line 
with intrinsic differences; selling of 
low grades was at times panicky 
Practically the entire supply of 
staples carried over in the South at 
the end of the 1925-26 season was ot 
low grade, 
supply was further augmented by the 
crop of 1926 contained ap 
proximately as quantity of 
grades below strict low middling as 


crops 


pe OT 


because of color lhe 


which 


large a 


did the crop of 1925 growth. How 
ever, this year it is not a matter ot 
color that reduces the grade, but 


foreign content; nevertheless pickings 
since Dec. 1 show much color 

In any event there will be no dearth 
of low long time to 


grades for a 


come. A year ago, investment pur 
figured that 
could not 
be expected within three 
and that gradually 
supply would 
hi 


This vear’s crop 


chasers of low grades 


another low grade crop 
reasonably 
or four 


diminishing 


vears, 
restore 
prices. iS upset 
their plans or at least postponed real 
ization \t the same time most in 
vestment holders of low grades have 
not been badly hurt; purchases were 
made at prices involving little risk and 
demand sprung up) which 
prices from three to four cents a 
pound during the first six months of 
Neglect of the low 
grades after the current crop started 
to move, and belief that the total crop 
would be more than ample, caused a 
break in grade values, 
proved demand during the 
days has had the effect of enhancing 
values from one to two cents a pound 
from the season’s low; buyers are not 
as yet making any price allowance for 
staple; inch _ strict ordinary 
brings quite as much as 1 3/16 inch. 
Some purchasers of low grades, 
early in the calendar year, made the 
mistake of attempting to hedge them 
in the near months and often with 
disastrous results. These holders of 
hedged low grades were partly re- 
sponsible for the clamor, a 
months ago, for a_ broader 
an7 for southern delivery. 


advanced 


the calendar vear 


low but im- 


last 30 


good 


few 
contract 


Investment buying of new crop low 
grades has been engaged in to only a 
limited extent. In fact shippers have 
been very slow to cover commitments 
of such cottons, feeling that they 
were well fortified by the carry-over 
from the previous year and that the 
lateness of the new crop assured them 
of at least an average percentage of 
low grades. By the same token they 
were cautious in entering upon com- 
mitments for middling and above and 
quick to cover when the 
presented itself. 


opportunity 


Better Grades Sell Freely 

The better grades were sold freely 
by first hands early in the season; 
willingness to sell probably 
stimulated by a declining market and 
constantly increasing crop estimates 
There are few of these better grades, 
that are not earmarked, in the South 
today; some may be found in crop 


Was 


lots, held for a round price, and some 
are being held under pooling arrange 
ments, although the quantity of high 
grade staples so held does not repre 
sent a very large total 


XY 1 . 
Nevertheless the inte! 


mediate grades is very much _ bette1 


supply of 


than it was last year; in fact, last year, 
owing to protracted rains during 
October and November, hardly any 
thing was to be found in this section, 
between the grades of strict, good, 
ordinary, and middling 

The New Crop 


The supply of new crop staples, of 
all grades, is fairly well proportioned 
rhe 


nearly as 


to the size of the general crop. 
Mississippi delta crop is 
1 1 e 

large as the record « rop Of 1925 
abe ut bales, 


staples, 


when 
T,.000,000 about 85% of 


which were com 


pro 
duced; and, this vear’s crop contains 


running 


mercial 114 in. or better, were 


about the same percentage of staples 


Compare this with the Mississippi 
crop of 1923 which was only 622,617 
bales for the entire State; the State 
of Arkansas produced only 643,642 


bales in 1923 and will produce close to 


1,600,000 bales this vear. of which 
fully 25% will be 114 in. or better 
Louisiana, Missouri and Tennessee 


should add at least 250,000 bales to the 
supply of staples, 
and 


ind South Carolina 
scattered areas elsewhere = say 
200,000 bales. 

At the same time the supply of full 
13/16 in. will be limited, and the sup 
ply of 1% in. and better almost nil, 
for the reason that the seed to produce 
such lengths was not planted. Growers 
claim that premiums for these extra 
staples do not compensate them for 
added 


costs of production. One or 


two seed varieties have become such 
as to be used almost exclu- 
sively by staple growers throughout 
this section, which produces approxi 
mately 90% of the total American 
supply. These varieties are relatively 


from mildew and_ bollrot, 


favorites, 


free and 
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mature early, which is an 
consideration. in a 


unportant 
boll-weevil year; 
however, they possess the unfortunate 
characteristic of opening the bolls 
almost all at one time, and exposing 
the cotton to weather 
which the older and more slowly 
maturing varieties were less suscepti- 
ble. This characteristic has recently 
been urged against the continued em- 
ployment of these varieties and in ex- 
planation of the disappointing quality 
ot the crop. 


damage, to 


Their value in boll weevil 
years is conceded, but many, who point 
out that high grade late crops were 
produced with the old varieties, ques- 
tion the wisdom of employing varieties 
which open so rapidly they cannot be 
picked promptly. 


To Dec. 13, Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Tennessee had ginned 3,358,000 
bales, leaving, with no allowance for 


the possibility that bales are heavier, 


667,000 bales to be ginned to make the 
Government estimate. Last year the 
three States ginned 3,509,000 bales to 
Dec. 13 


and 583,000 bales after that 


date. 

While there has been a_ distinct 
scarcity of strict middling and above 
all season, the general impression 


seems to prevail that not more than 
30% of the the 
States prior to Dec. 13 erades strict 


ginnings ot three 





low middling or better: of course 
nothing as good as low middling is to 
be expected after that date The 

most universal use of Deltos seed in 
iluvial sections of Memphis territory 


has not only greatly limited the supply 
of 13/16 in 
caused al 


and above, but has 

scarcity of I 1/16 in In 

other words very little longer than full 

inch and less than commercial 1'¢ in 
to be found 


Growing Conditions 
lhe 


1926 crop got off to an un 
usually late start, owing to a_ late 
spring. There was little fruitage prior 
to Aug. 1 although the plant was un 


usually large. Some, probably the ma 


jority, attributed poor fruitage to cot 


t 


ton hopper depredations, 


4° ‘ 
While others 


t 


took the view that weather conditions 
were responsible, which more probably 
was the fact. 


scattered 


There were enough boll 
fields to 
did no im 
Fruiting 


September, 


weevils about the 


suggest a threat, but they 
portant 


\ugust 


damage during 


and months in 


which, under weevil condition the 


crop would have been brought to a 


standstill, was profuse. The harvesting 


~ 


season, except in Oklahoma and parts 


of north Texas, was very good until 
ibout Dec. 1. Oklahoma experienced 
very little weather suitable for har 
vesting until about the middle ot 
November; much of the growth of 
that State will be lost 


Missouri 
farmers are making poor progress in 
harvesting, partly because of lack of 
price incentive. 
Statistical Position 

Mid-season stocks here are large, 
but it is unlikely now that the record 
of 376,000 bales, established Jan. 18, 
1921, will be reached; the stock here 
is about 340,000 bales of which 50% 
is unsold; the warehouse capacity here 
1S 450,000 bales. Stocks at compress 


points in surrounding territory are also 
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eavy; some points have been em- 
irgoed, and there is still more cotton 
t some points than rated capacity but 
receipts have been falling off during 
ie last 30 days; shipments now ex- 
ed receipts. For instance receipts at 
Arkansas compress points during 
e last week of December totaled only 
17,702 bales against 40,101 during the 
rresponding week in 1925, while 
shipments totaled 35,376 bales against 
1.372 in 1925. Light receipts are ac- 
counted for, partly at least, by un- 
weather which 
not only rendered field work impossible 
but interfered with transportation. 


i.vorable conditions, 


Indications are that the supply of 
high grade staples has already been 
practically absorbed by numerous mer- 
chants who covered their commitments 
on the grades as early as_ possible. 
Contrary to rumor, these high grade 
staples do not appear to have passed 
into one or a few hands; one or more 

houses mentioned prominently in 
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this connection do not operate exten- 
sively in this territory. 


Price Movements 

Low grade prices are nearly as good 
as they were at this time last year. 
Last year some of the low grades sold 
at discounts of I2c a pound; this year 
the limit was about six cents under 
middling 7% in.—few have sold at so 
large a discount; from three to four 
cents has been the rule, although, as 
already stated, the buyer makes no 
allowance for staple. One of the 
features of the closing week of the 
year was the increased inquiry, especi- 
ally for low grades; however, as little 
business developed, 
disposed to believe that the inquiry was 
for the purpose of establishing year- 
end inventory values. 
Notwithstanding the supposed scarc- 

of middling 
staples, premiums 
they have been for 
season. 


merchants were 


ity and higher grade 
are than 
several years at this 


This may be due in part to 


narrower 


substitution of lower grades, obtain- 
able at -bargain prices. These low 
grades can be cleaned; last year the 
color against them. Middling 
1'¢” staples, which a year com- 
manded 600 to 700 points on, and 


Was 


ago 


which two years ago commanded 450 
points on, are now selling at 200 points 
on; 1 3/16” middling is bringing 400 
points on against 850 to 950 points last 
vear and 650 the year before; 114” 
middling, which is quoted nominally, 
because of scarcity, 900 points against 
1,050 to 1,250 points last vear and 900 
points the vear before. 

So far the new crop is being given 
little thought except such as has been 
aroused by agitation to reduce acreage. 


Judging by the experience of the 
past a _ reduction of about 15% 
may result automatically from un- 


satisfactory prices. The acreage cam- 
paign is being conducted by solicitation 
of personal pledges which call for re- 
ductions ranging from 25 to 50% from 


last year’s acreage. How thoroughly 
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to 
w 


it will be possible to canvass the belt 
and how conscientiously pledges will 
be respected remains to be seen, and 
one man’s guess is about as good as 
another’s. 

Taking the belt as a whole there has 
seldom been better soil moisture. The 
seed supply, although not equal to 1925, 
is much better than it was last year. 
Very little has been done 
except in extreme southern sections. In 


plowing 


northern sections much of the crop is 
still in the fields; this is especially true 
of northern Oklahoma and 
Missouri. With average weather from 


Texas, 


now on, harvesting will not be 
completed before March. 

Bank loans to finance the new crop 
will be hard to arrange, but offsetting 
this, partially at least, is the fact that 
the cotton farmer has seldom produced 
better crops of foods and feedstuffs, so 
he will be in a measure independent 
and in position to produce the new 
low costs 


crop at very 


Complete Reversal in Raw Cotton Situation 


In Three Years, Fear of Shortage Has Been Replaced by Surplus Condition—Resulting Price Movement Places 
Cotton Within Reach of All Peoples of World—Optimistic Views Prevail as to Distribution of 
This Year’s Crop at Present Level of Prices 


T is doubtful whether a stronger 
contrast could be found than a 
comparison of the present trend 


of thought in the cotton trade 
with that of three years ago. At the 
beginning of 1924 after a series of 


small crops the world’s anxiety in re- 
spect to cotton was with reference to 
the possibility of developing new fields 
of production and insuring adequate 
supplies. The adequate crop of 1924 
followed by a moderate surplus in 
1925 and the still larger preduction of 
1926, however, has absolutely reversed 
the situation, and as we enter 1927, the 
talk is all of overproduction, ruinously 

prices, and the necessity of cur- 
tailing acreage to insure the grower a 


fair return for his labor. In short, 


the swing of the pendulum in this com- 
paratively short period of three years 
has carried the cotton trade from 


shortage and almost prohibitive prices, 
surplus and a price at which the 
least prosperous of the world’s peoples 
should be able to clothe themselves de- 


cently, and at which an outlet should 
be found for the full output of the 
world’s looms and _ spindles. 


he increasing tendency of the crop 
since the famine year of 1921, has not 
reflected the increase of acreage 
ight about by an of high 
es, but increased vields per acre. 
he latter may be attributable to acci- 
s of the weather and more intel- 
lig nt cultivation, but a casual glance 
the records would suggest that in 

ist three directions, cotton trade 


era 


itions have been working back to 
ial, if that expression can be prop- 
er. used as representing the pre-war 
ize. 


of course, to the trend 


is applies, 
i reference to exports 


ffairs 


with 





of American cotton, yields per acre 
in the South, and the price. That our 
exports should gradually work back 
to pre-war or greater volume, with the 
progress of recuperation abroad, 
would seem a perfectly natural work- 
ing out of economic conditions. That 
the yield of cotton per acre should 
gradually increase as compared with 
the small outturns noted during the 
war period and immediately afterward 
may be partially attributable to the 
use of a better balanced fertilizer as 
well as to the westward shifting area 
of production. The increase in the 
available supply, of course, accounts 
for the decline in value, and with 
ample supplies available at low prices, 
it is likely that the trade abroad will 
take something like a “pre-war” aver- 





TABLE I 

Yield Average 

Exports per acre price 
1911-12 10,681,758 207.7 10.16 
1912-13 8 800, 964 190.9 12.29 
1913-14 8,914,839 182 0 13.49 
1914-15 8 544,563 202 2 7.94 
Average 9 235,532 197.5 10.95 
1915-16 6,191,110 170.3 11.99 
1916-17 5,739,009 156.6 18.41 
1917-18 4,476,124 159.7 28.86 
1918-19... 5,663 ,920 159.6 30.36 
Average 5,517,541 141.3 22.41 
1919-20 6,598 347 161.5 38.21 
1920-21 5,796,107 178.4 16.08 
1921-22 6,316,121 124.5 17.78 
1922-23 4.864 027 141.3 24.06 
Average 5,893 651 151.4 24.04 
1923-24 5,772,000 120.6 31.87 
1924-25 8,195,876 157.4 4.27 
1925-26 8,154,411 167.2 19.88 
*10,500,000 187.0 *13.04 
Average 8,155,622 160.6 22.22 


* Estimates of exports are heard ranging from consider- 


ably below to above this figure which is used merely for 
purpeses of illustrating the trend. Yield per acre is given 
as estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
of middling is that recently ruling in the New Orleans 
market. 


The price 


age in exports from the United States 
this season. 

In any event, the fact remains that 
in these three directions, at least, the 
cotton situation is working back to a 
position ot very 
that which prevailed 
conditions were thrown into demorali 
zation by the outbreak of the Great 
War in 


similar to 
world 


affairs 
before 


1914. For the purpose of 
illustrating the progress in this 
respect, we append Table I, which 


gives the exports from this country, 
average yields of cotton per acre in 
the South, and the average price of 
cotton in the New Orleans market for 
a series of years, arranged in a pre- 
war period, the war period, the period 
covering the first phases of the read- 
justment from war to peace time ac- 
tivities, and what may term the 
ensuing years of grateful recuperation. 


Boll Weevil Situation 
One of the first questions 


we 


which 
presents itself in a study of the above 
records is with 
weevil. i? is 


reference to the boll 
doubtful, perhaps, 
whether diminishing damage from the 
boll weevil during the last four or 
five years, means that the South has 
effectively and finally conquered the 
insect. It is that better 
con- 


probable 
methods of 
tributed to 


cultivation have 


the crops growing im 


munity, but it is quite clear also that 
something has due to weather 
A statistician of the Bur- 


Agricultural Economics main- 


been 
conditions. 
eau of 


tains the theory of a cyclical tendency 


in the matter of the boll weevil, and 
in a recent article states that an 
analysis of reports received from 


crop reporters of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, seems to 


indicate that boll weevil damage dur- 
ing the next three or four years will 
probably be considerably greater than 
in either 1925 or 1926 but it would 
appear unlikely that the extent of 
damage will be as great as in 1921. 

The Department of Agriculture 
publishes figures showing the per cent 
of damage to the crop from various 
causes, and these estimates would in- 
dicate that damage from insects has 
been steadily diminishing since 1921. 
The figures in detail are given below. 
Those for 1926, of are not 
available but ate not likely to exceed 
those of 1925, which it may be noted 
fell below the group of pre-war years: 


course, 


Yield 
Clhi- Dis- In- Un- lint 
Growth year matic eases sects knowr per acre 
Pre-war period 
1910 15.4 04 7.5 5.1 170.7 
1911 20.7 0.4 7.9 2.4 207.7 
1912 23.1 4.3 6.5 1.2 190.9 
1913 3.8 0.5 8.9 1.2 182.0 
1914 19.3 0.2 9.8 1.6 209.2 
Average 18.5 1.1 8.1 2.3 192.1 
Post-war period 
1919 21.2 1 18.8 0.5 161.5 
1920 13.1 1.1 24.0 0.8 178.4 
1921 16.1 1.0 35.4 0.5 124.5 
1929 17.5 0.8 26.7 0.2 141.3 
1923 18.0 0.7 26.6 0.2 130.6 
Average 17.2 10 26.3 0.4 147.3 
Last three years 
1924 21.3 0.8 12.0 0.6 157.4 
1925 30.7 0.6 6.0 0.1 167.2 
1926 Not available est. i87.9 
lemperatures so far this winter 


would seem to have been unfavorable 
for weevil in hibernation. It is re- 
ported that there was an increase in 
the infestation of weevil late last sum- 
mer or early autumn, and it is possi- 
ble that them went into 
hibernation in some parts of the belt 
than would be indicated by the out- 
turn of the 1926 crop. 


more of 


The weather, 
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| wever, since the first of December 
is been a succession of rains fol- 

ved by cold waves, and at times 

iperatures have been low enough, it 

to kill off insects unless 
vy were remarkably well protected. 


uld seem, 


(in the whole, therefore, the cotton 
le is not looking for a particular 
ge emergence of weevil from 


ernation next spring, and whatever 
facts in the case may be, has lost 
ich of its fear of the insect. An- 
er season of severe losses from the 
evil, might apprehensions 
e productive capacity of the 
South has been impaired, but traders 
four years ago 
iemselves whether the South 


revive 


» three or 
77 +} 


were 


uld ever again produce a full crop, 
w wondering whether Southern 


vers will have tl 


1 


ie good judgment 
urtail their acreage 

Outlook for Distribution 
xtremely optimistic views prevail 
the probable distribution of this 
r’s crop at of 
es. Whether some of these more 


1eWws W il] be 


the present level 


reme realized, is, pel 


question. In any case, how- 
er, the carryover of cotton from this 
| previous crops will be heavy, and 
feeling here as the new year comes 
that the trend of prices must 
lepend most largely upon the shaping 
up of new crop prespects next spring. 
ere has been an extensive campaign 
for a reduction of 25 or 30% in the 
in order to insure a sustained 
recovery in prices, but it must be con 
fessed that most traders in the New 
York market skeptical to 
whether such a reduction will actually 
take place 


1 


1S 


eale, 


are 


as 


lhe thought is, that prices at plant 
ing time will go a long way toward 
determining the area planted, and with 
new crop months selling in the neigh 
borhood of 14c, not a few are inclined 
to believe that the more favorably 
planters will put in another 

large crop, expecting that a reduction 
in the older States where large appli- 


lated 


tions of fertilizer are necessary for 
good results, will give them a_ profitable 
rket for their cotton. 
‘ossibly the influence 
merchants will against 
over-planting again this year, and all 
reports reaching the trade indicate that 
re will be a greater diversification 
‘rops even if the advocated cut 


of bankers 


] 


operate 


1 


tton acreage is not fully realized. 
<ing the cotton States as a whole. 
re was an increase of about 11% 
he winter wheat acreage, which 
be partly at the expense of cotton 
mounts to only about a million 
es, but it is sufficient to show a 
nd nd there are reports of in 
e reage in tobacco and in 
hich may be of similar 

hcance Perhay S, if a canvass of 
Ne rk trade were made at the 

é e it would show an average 
ectation as to acreage which would 
somewhere between a decrease ot 
ind 13% Of course, acreage is 
the only factor in the making of 
crop. Even the last acreage with 
vield per acre no greater than in 


»T 





would mean a yield of under 
13,000,000 bales and if there is not an 
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January: 





November: 


adequate cut in acreage, another 
crop may be prevented by untavo1 
growing conditions. 


big 


able 


Better Balanced Fertilizer 
One theory with reference to the 
expanding tendency of yields since 
1921, is that the South has been using 
a better balanced fertilizer. Phis 
theory is to the effect that with the 
shutting off of potash imports during 
the war, poorly balanced 
into use. 


fertilizers 
During the 
stages of the war period this was not 


came earlier 


RAW COTTON STATISTICS FOR 1926 


May contracts, New York 20.00-19.28 | 25.13-23.39 | 35.65-32.60 | 29.05-29.06 
Domestic consumption, lint 582,315 594,010 576,644 610,375 
Exports, lint and linters 749 967 1,076,075 546 , 253 473,436 
Ginned to January 16 15,499,893 13,306,813 9,944,032 9,648 , 261 
February: 
May contracts, New York 19.92-18.70, | 25.65-24.19 | 34.97-28.52 | 30.29-27.22 
Domestic consumption, lint 565,118 550,775 507, 876 556 ,924 
Exports, lint and linters 556,185 811,838 482,146 359 ,657 
March: 
May contracts, New York 19.09-18. 27 26 . 25-24. 22 29.70-26.45 | 31.59-28.32 
Domestic consumption, lint 635,896 583 , 407 483,928 623,165 
Exports, lint and linters 519,732 740 ,O76 332,168 318,210 
Final ginning report 16,122,516 13 ,639 ,399 10,170,694 9,729 , 306 
April: 
May contracts, New York 19.00-18.51 24.93-23.68 | 31.95-27.95 | 30.05-26.90 
Domestic consumption, lint 577 ,678 596,541 480 ,O10 77 , 396 
Exports, lint and linters 516,494 472,555 320,774 259 O84 
May: 
May contracts, New York 19.14-18. 54 24. 24-21 .65 32 928 85-24.90 
Domestic consumption, lint 516,376 531,668 620 965 
Exports, lint and linters 419,459 330 967 160 , 368 
June: 
July contracts, New York 18.46-17.45 | 24.09-72.40 30.5 28. 80-25.39 
Domestic consumption, lint 518,607 194,083 42,166 
Exports, lint and linters 346 ,533 217 ,786 214,851 
July: 
July contracts, New York 18.82-17.50 | 24.62-22.7( 35..40-28.50 | 27.25-22.50 
Domestic consumption, lint 161,743 483 ,926 346,671 465.57 
Exports, lint and linters 366 ,722 202,468 211,533 171,46 
End June condition 75.4 75.9 71.2 69.9 
Acreage planted 18,898 ,000 16,448,000 10 , 403 ,000 38,709,000 
Indicated crop, new season 15,635,000 14,339,000 12,144,000 11,412.000 
Commercial crop, old season 15,655,000 14,962,000 11,322,201 11.182.000 
World's carry-over of Am 5.662.000 2,991,000 2.890 ,000 3.06 100 
August: 
October contracts, New \ 18.18-16.15 | 24.45-21.85 | 25.30-24.05 , 3 35-91 O7 
Domestic consumption, lint 900 ,652 $51,236 37 455 191.604 
Exports, lint and linters 391,329 315,825 277 641 244,41 
Aug. 1 condition 69.8 65.6 67.4 67.2 
Indicated crop 15,621,000 13 566,000 12,351,000 11.516 .000 
September 
October contracts, New York 18.05-13.91 24.75-22.95 | 26.25-21.50 10. 30-24.8 
Domestic consumption, lint 571,105 483 ,OS2 $35,216 183,852 
Exports, lint and linters 794, 584 752,324 737,010 689,435 
Ginned to September 1 694 ,877 1,892,549 958, 204 1,141,337 
September 1 condition 59.6 56.2 59.3 4.1 
Indicated crop 15,166,000 13,740,000 12,787 ,000 10,788,000 
October: 
December contracts, New York 14.25-12.00 | 23.30-18.75 | 25.90-22.10 | 31.05-27.12 
Domestic consumption, lint 568 , 532 544,097 532,629 541,825 
Exports, lint and linters 1,369,820 1,421,482 946,989 781,722 
October 1 condition 61.3 53.5 49.5 
Indicated crop 16 ,627 ,000 14,759,000 12,493,000 11,015,000 
Ginned to October 18 S 9,518,946 7,615,981 6,409 ,391 








Tl) ecember contracts, New York 12.73-12.10 21.73-18.96 24 .95-22.55 | 27 . 70-30 . 28 
LYomestic consumption, lint 583,950 543,488 = 492 531,631 
Exports, lint and linters. . 1,486 , 224 1,206,786 1,306,5% 770,002 
Ginned to November 14.... 12,953,708 12,249,935 11,147,: 8,374,148 
December: 
December contracts, New York 13.16-11.85 |. 20.58-19.60 | 23.76-22.52 | 37.15-33.20 
Domestic consumption, lint. . 605,217 576,216 532,047 461,560 
Exports, lint and linters...... 1,531,297 984 ,061 1,075,923 845,581 
Ginned to December 13. . 15,542,249 14,826,452 12,796,216 9,809,138 
Government crop estimates 18,618,000 15,603 ,000 13,153,000 10,081,000 


1925 1924 1923 














so greatly felt as the ground had re- 
tained some of the needed constituents, 
but it began to assert itself, and while 
imports of potash resumed 


shortly after the end of the war, it 


were 


may have taken two or three seasons 
to restore the proper condition of soil. 

Reports reecived so far indicate a 
very severe falling off in the demand 


for fertilizer this vear, sales of tags in 


ee 


TABLE 


tock, Augus 54 281 
I orts wo 
Production 18, 600. Of 1). 000 
C hts . et "yy ) 
I ] > A4 Q1 
D yt 
( ed 8 { $ 
| ; 
To J ry | 8,341.4 
Left for seve 8 ) 
After J iarv 1 
( isumed + +4 535.334 
Exported 4 888 47 88.73 
Destroved 50, 00K 000 
Excess supply over distrit 
To 8 8 t 067 
Stocks, July 31 5 392, 5A 1,529 


\labama, for the month of December, 
for instance, having amounted to 
something less than one sixth of those 
II 
: 
R94 08 1 ) R48 
") aM } 4 
1 19.700. 4)R { 
1 t. O89 18 
15,286.747 | 10,847.98 861,958 | 11 
1 55.878 Q5 7. ie 
4.976.78 k07 HOF 70.737 { 
2 00) 5D , OOK (wn 9 
an 
34 ® 7,305,429 RO4 7&8 g 
», 752 O89 4° 560 981.52 R24 O89 
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Chis of course, is 
by no means conclusive, as the planter 
still has plenty of time to secure fer- 
tilizer, but it is in line with and tends 
to corroborate the reports of a prob 
able reduction in acreage. With a re- 
duction of and a yield 
equal to that of last season, a crop of 
approximately 


reported in 1925. 


10% in area, 


16,800,000 bales might 
be produced, while the average yields 


per acre for the past four years ap- 


plied to this area, would mean a crop 
of around 15,500,000 bales. 


season as | 


lhe big crop of last 


attributed very largely to remarkal 


good conditions during the 


mer or early autumn, and it may be 


ed that it until after 


Was not 


lle of September that the Crop 


Reporting Board of the Department 


gricuiture tound any indication of 


exceeding 16,000,000 bales 


The indication as of Sept. 16 w for 


a vie Ot 15,810,000, and trom that 


torecast steadily increased 


report on Dec. 8, plac 





IS.O18 006 


ng the vield at 


Meanwhile the continuance of 


weather for picki 


considerable doubt > to 


ginnines would realize 


' ‘ 
tion, and at the beginning 
robably 


1 
Vear, there 1s 


i 
greater difference of opinion regard 
ing tl 


1e probable 51ze ra the crop to 


j 


existed 


(ct ber 


’ marketed, than ha evel 
ot 


indeed, range all the 


previously after the end 
Ideas, 
the 


ibout 17 


tron 
to 


Was 


Government's figures down 


»500,000 bales, and whatever 


the size ot the actual crop, it be 
lieved that a very large percentage of 
it is of very low grade, with some 
authorities estimating the amount of 
untenderable cotton at between 
000 and 


tenderable 


$,000, 
This 
cotton, very 
full of hull 
is said to show a very Food staple and 
the South 
No hedges are being 


6,000,000 bales 


un 
badly 


fiber, 


while 


colored and dirt o1 


has been selling freely in the 


at low prices. 
sold against such cotton, however, and 


consequently the only pressure against 


the futures market is that which has 
heen exerted hy the crop ot tender ible 


] 


grades 


The end-season distribution of the 
crop will depend to some extent, no 
doubt, upon the shaping up of new 


crop prospects and the differences be- 


: 
tween present crop and coming crop 


values as noted in the futures market 
\t present the late months are selling 
at premiums, and so long as_ these 
remiums are maintained, it hardly 
ikelv that there will be nv check to 
e rapid distribution whicl been 
Ine 1 TICE the hye omninge of the 
easol Vv price ive had stim 
ulatit effect on the world’s demand 
for cotton good vith the result that 
oods trade broadent nd mill 
( peration ire increasin Vioreove! 
ie world’s trade { ils the oppo1 
tunity of laying in a reserve supply 


of American cotton at prices believed 


to be under the average cost of 


pro 
duction, for the first time in many 
seasons, and the chances are that if 
the South does not overplant again 


this spring, a good of the in 


part 
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cre. sed carryover will be held in con- 
suming markets at the end of the 
season. 

Roth domestic mill consumption and 
exports have been running well up 
highest records of previous 
years so far this season, and it is 
rather generally expected that the ex- 
port movement will equal or exceed 
the »re-war average of around 9,250,- 
o00 bales. In fact, there are some 
who are comparing the present export 

ment with that of 1911-12 when 
11,000,000 bales were exported 
between July 31, 1911, and Aug. 1, 
101 Table II will show the sup- 
oly and distribution of cotton “for 
the rst five months of this season, 
basel on the Government’s estimate 
of the present crop and an estimate 
of probable imports of foreign cotton 
during the entire season. These fig- 
ures are compared with similar figures 
jor the same period last year, and 
with last year’s figures for the last 
seven months of the season. 

In the above table we have assumed 
that domestic mills will consume about 
6,800,000 bales of lint cotton and 870,- 
000 bales of linters for the season and 
our season’s exports will aggre- 
gate about 10,400,000 bales of lint and 
130,000 bales of linters which is, 
perhaps, improbable. On the basis of 
that assumption, however, it would 
appear that if supplies have been cor- 
rectly estimated, we would have a 
carryover in this country of approxi- 
mately 5,392,560 bales of lint cotton 
including foreign growths, or 5,752,- 
0&9 bales of lint and linters, which 
would compare with 7,230,639 bales at 
the end of the season 1921-22, which 
was the high record. 

These figures, of course, both with 
reference to domestic consumption and 
exports for the balance of the season 
ire entirely fanciful and are only 
given here as a reflection of present 
sentiment with reference to probable 
listribution rather than as a serious 
estimate of the probable figures. The 
expectation of large takings abroad, 
however, is based partly upon reduced 
estimates of the East Indian crop and 
the relative steadiness of East Indian 
prices so far this season. Moreover, 
bombay has been buying cotton in this 
‘ountry in a more important way than 
ever noted previously, and it may be 
that our exports this season will in- 
clude about 250,000 bales to India. 
\nother factor which is facilitating 
he distribution of this year’s Ameri- 
can crop is the very low prices for 
the low grades of good staple. Mills 
ire said to be turning more and more 
to these qualities which spun into 
gre.ter waste and it is likely that fol- 
low ng the low grade crop of last sea- 

i, they are now in a better position 

ean and handle these low grades 

| ood spinning staples. 

The World Crop 

hile the American crop, if cor- 
rect_v estimated by the Department of 
\g culture, shows an increase of 
thot 2,500,000 bales over that of last 
season, it is doubtful whether the 
vor (’s crop of all kinds will be 
more than 1,800,000 bales in 
exc ss of the production of 1925. 


to the 


1 
tna 
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Table III, with reference to the 
world’s crop outlook, is compiled from 
the latest figures published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, with a rough 


TABLE III 


1925 1926 
United States. . . 16,104 18,618 
India * Sau ky s0b5-094n5 oe 4,269 
Egypt....... : Saat 1,650 1,497 
NN cooing’ sn asinle'as SRO Ee 737 756 
iw nenanesindews ag 125 154 
Mexico....... Recess wane 202 379 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan....... 110 120 
PIDs sc nek das Ka ps Wesins 15 35 
Morocco (French)........... 1 1 
MR ce 56 3sessskcunes ; 2 3 
| SEA AS ee eee 6 ; 
Moe Se Urey aten 6 6 

Total above countries. ..... 23,618 25,844 

Rea hea a ceeasattes use'ss? 2,114 
ME, FG oac a chaaaveadawee 793 
SN he cei sh Aa Ga laica ace 194 
Re as wc tana ad i ; 126 
Uganda icasaacaars 136 
Union of South Africa sa 25 
RT ee cae xsi es 30 
RS. coe sccues aus 17 
Australia. ......... Seah ea es 7 
DN. oso c nec iaue x 10 
Svria alas ocean ied 14 
Cyprus 


Total above countries. . 3,469 Est. 2,969 


. 27,087 28,813 
27,900 29,700 


Total all above countries. 
Estimated world total 


* First estimate, incomplete. 
Ecuador and Peru unofficial. 


guess at the crops of China, etc., for 
this season which is based largely 
upon reports that the Chinese crop 
will fall considerably short of last 
season’s. 

This situation as to surplus supply 
has been reflected by the decline which 
has carried the market off from the 
18 to 20c level at the beginning of 
this year to about 12c at the begin- 
ning of December. Taking into con 
sideration the present buying powet 
of the dollar this price of 12c a pound 
is the equivalent of about 8%c in 
pre-war days, which as may be noted 
by reference to tables given above, 
is under the average price for the last 
The 
reactions of this decline on production 
in this country and abroad have still 


four vears preceding the war. 


to be determined. It would seem to 
discourage cotton growing on the part 
of all but the most advantageously 
situated farmers but it is not unlikely 
that continued efforts to develop new 
fields will be encouraged in the Brit- 
ish colonies. 


England and the New Crop 


(Continued from page 146) 


effect of getting raw material at under 
production cost. We have had a strik- 
ing example of what this can mean to 
the manufacturing side since we 
treated so cavalierly the growers of 
the 1914 crop, and we should be mind- 
ful to avoid a repetition of the circum- 
stances which caused cotton to be so 
scarce and dear as it was up to twelve 
months ago. The circumstances, we 
know, are vastly different, but even 
so, IT am not one to gloat over the 
prospect of a trade success acquired at 
the expense of the American cotton 
grower. 

While cheap cotton must be an ex- 
cellent thing for everybody in the long 
run, we have to remember that stabil- 
ity in price may be of much more 
importance than cheapness. During 
my long career in the industry, I have 
seen very bad trade at times when the 
raw material has been unusually cheap 
and I have, on the other hand, 
known a highly flourishing trade 
to exist when cotton has_ been 
at a high price. The Empire 
Cotton-Growing Review, in its cur- 
rent number, emphasies this point in 
giving the reasons why manufacturers 
desire stability in prices above all 
things. It states that “six penny cot- 
ton without stability of price is not 
so good from his (the manufac- 
turer’s) point of view as seven penny, 
or even eight penny, with stability.” 


Still Advocates Cotton Reserve 

A year ago, when writing for the 
Annual Review Number of TEXTILE 
Wortp, I dealt, at the editor’s 
suggestion, with the reasons why we 
must have a reserve of cotton if we 
are to keep supplies at an adequate 
level and prevent speculators from 
playing havoc with all our calculations 
for keeping mills running regularly 
and prices on such a plane as will 


ensure a constant and unvarying de- 
mand from consumers of the finished 
goods. Since then, as a result of a 
second large crop, steps have been 
taken in America to create some such 
reserve, though less for the sake of 
avoiding booms and slumps and frus 
trating the cotton gambler than of 
keeping raw material prices at a 
remunerative level. With this aim I 
am in entire sympathy, as IT stated 
clearly and emphatically in that article, 
but I cannot say that I altogether 
agree with the restriction of acreage 
policy with which it is coupled. As I 
pointed out, the world will not always 
be able to do with short supplies of 
its cotton clothing, and it must be 
getting nearer and nearer to the time 
when the necessity to economise will 
not require to be observed. When 
that time comes (and it may well be 
with us before another cotton crop is 
harvested) the productions of all the 
cotton fields in the world will not, as 
I have so often stated, be more than 
the trade will be able to absorb, or the 
wearers of cotton goods to consume. 


Lower Costs and Better Quality 

Still, I think the planters, bankers 
and others who are just now urging 
the adoption of this restriction policy 
would do well to ponder the state- 
ments of Dr. Cox, the director of 
the University of Texas, who, in a 
speech over the radio in November 
last, made some wise and thoughtful 
observations on this question. I notice, 
from a copy of the speech supplied to 
me, that Dr. Cox is not in sympathy 
with a great many of the proposals 
now being made in America for the 
solution of the cotton problem. He 
does not condemn the movement to 
hold part of the supply off the market, 
but that alone, he thinks, will not 
bring the necessary relief to the farm- 
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ers. It must be accompanied by more 
vigorous merchanting of their product, 
and he is convinced also that farmers 
could increase their profits by lower- 
ing their costs of production and im- 
proving the quality of 
material. He has, he 


their raw 
says, ample 
evidence that these things can be done. 

Moreover, Dr. Cox does not believe 
in a big restriction policy—does not, 
indeed, believe that a 25% acreage re- 
duction is possible—pointing out that 
iccording to the pre-war trend ot trade 
expansion, the normal cotton produc- 
tion of the United States at the 
ent time should be 


pres- 


appronxim itely 


18,000,000 bales, and goes so far as 
to say, “I believe that we, as well as 


the rest of the world, would be much 
better off if we would produce the 
18,000,000 bales at a cost which would 
readily permit it to find its way to 
ultimate consumption.” 

what 
confidence Dr. Cox looks to the future, 
but one is inclined to doubt his state- 
ment that the spindles of the world 
can easily manufacture more cotton 
than has been grown during the past 
season, and also his contention that if 
financed satisfactorily all the mills of 
the world would now be running at 
full time. It would seem that he un- 
derestimates the havoc done to cotton 
machinery, actively and passively, dur- 
ing the years of the war, and is rather 


It heartens one to see with 


too optimistic, on the other hand, as 
to the recovery that has taken place 
in the purchasing power of the wear- 
ers of cotton goods. No one doubts 
that the demand for cotton and cotton 
goods is capable of great expansion, 
but outside the flourishing United 
States one doubts whether any great 
success would at the present time at- 


tend a “Use more Cotton” campaign. 


Early Advance Forecast 

\s I stated earlier, it is unreason- 
able to expect that we can do as much 
business as heretofore with such an 
enormous market as that of China 
paralysed by revolution, not to men- 
tion some other markets which are 
known to be still sadly impoverished. 
Under these circumstances, I consider 
that we shall for a little while to come 
be forced to restrict production on the 
manufacturing side, at all events. If, 
as Dr. Cox states, means are available 
for adequately remunerating the 
planter without raising the price of 
cotton to any extent, no one will be 
more pleased than I shall, for were we 
to allow the growers of cotton to be 
ruined in such times of plenty, it 
would be a very grave matter both for 
the manufacturing industry and for 
consumers all over the world. Cotton, 
fortunately, is not like most other agri- 
culttiral crops. It can be stored safely 
for years without deterioration—in- 
deed, | myself have used cotton more 
than five years old. 

Of one thing the grower may be 
certain, and that is that cotton will 
not long stop at its present price if 
the expected demand for cotton goods 
materialises, so that there is more than 
a probability that before the present 
year is out he may be seeing his own 
again. 
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a Special Qualities in Combed Cotton Yarns ce 


Spindles ' From Spindles | 


American, Egyptian and Sakelaridis Cottons | 
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COTTON SPINNERS COTTON WARPS 
40,000 Spindles 4’s to 60’s 


White, Colored, Fancy and Double and Twist On Skeins, Cones, Tubes, Beams and Jack Spools 


YARNS AND WARPS SOLD DIRECT 


Rayon, Satin, Dimity, Crochet and Crinkled BED SPREADS Hemmed or Fringed ready for use 
I\LTIES IN| MONOGRAMS. AI operations from Cotton in Bale to finished goods performed in our works. 


BED SPREAD SALESROOM—Pierson-Libbey Co., Inc., 83 Worth St., New York City 
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THIS QUESTION OF SIZE— 


HETHER it be 5 or 25,000 


pounds you require, we are 
equipped to handle it to your 
entire satisfaction. 


When time is the factor, capacity 
is the answer. Yet,no order is too 
small, because we handle all sizes. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS 
AINSEY & WORTH STREETS 
FRANHFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Pioneers and Leaders 


[> every branch of American Industry there is always found some one 
outstanding organization, which as the result of giving service and sat- 
isfaction, is recognized as a leader in its field. The cotton yarn processing 
industry possesses such an organization in THE Rosert ID. Mason Co 
Founded in 1805, this Company was the original American job dyehouse 
It has been in continuous operation ever since, serving a constantly increas- 
clientele With this long and valuable background of experience is 
oupled a plant of the most modern type, and a technical crganization 
thoroughly trained in the most ap 
proved processing methods As a re 
sult of this most unusual combination 
f training and experience, THE Ror 


ERT D. Mason Co. renders a_ pro 
ssing service that cannot, it is felt, be 
ipproximated elsewhere The history 


this organization has been one ot 
continued and uninterrupted growth, 
and the adage that “Nothing succeeds 
like success” seems to be well borne out 
by a study of the results obtained by 
this Company; for during the rather 
unfavorable conditions existing in the 
industry during the last few years, the 
Mason Co.'s business has gradually in 
creased until the existing manufactur- 
ing facilities had to be substantially expanded if the organization was to 
continue to serve the trade in the usual satisfactory manner, 

About a year ago, therefore, the problem of how this expansion could 
be best achieved without interfering materially with the operation of the 
plant. engaged the attention of the management. Engineers were engaged 
to work with executives of the Company, with the result that the plan that 
has been put in effect was evolved. This plan called for the entire rear 
rangement of a great deal of the plant, and the moving of entire manufac 
turing departments. Not only was the manufacturing capacity increased and 





new machinery and equipment of the very latest approved type installed, but 
all existing equipment was completely revamped in order that the processing 
work produced should be the very highest grade and calculated to give the 
utmost satisfaction to the trade. Since THe Ropert D. Mason Co. has 
always specialized in dyeing fast colors for all purposes, a considerable 
addition to the machinery in the dyeing division of the business was neces- 
sary, due to the increasing demand for these types of colors. In fact the 
dyeing capacity of some divisions of the business has been more than 
doubled, and every machine and device 
installed is of the very latest and most 
approved type for the individual job. 
Throughout the plant it has been and 
is the constant endeavor to develop the 
best methods of manufacturing as a 
means of more quickly filling orders. 

One feature of THe Rospert D. Ma- 
son Co.’s organization is its constant 
watchfulness for new dyes and for bet- 
ter methods of application of existing 
dyes. The Company feels that in addi- 
tion to carrying out the processing 
orders of its customers, it cannot com- 
pletely fulfill its mission unless it is in 
a position to advise the trade relative 
to the best dyestuffs and the best class 
of dyeing for individual requirements. Particularly is this true at the 
present time when the public demand for styles and colors is such a vari- 
able factor, and it has been found that the laboratory division of The 
Mason Co. is supplying a very distinct need in the trade. This Company 
is completely equipped to dye, bleach and mercerize all kinds of cotton 
varns and threads in both warps and skeins, dye artificial silk, and also 
wind yarn on quills, tubes and cones. 

You will be interested in the service offered by this Pioneer Processing 
Organization. Write for information. 


THE ROBERT D. MASON CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


New York Office—320 Broadway CHADWICKS, N. Y. 








BLEACH—DYE—MERCERIZE 


Table Damask — Sateens — Broadcloth 
Nainsook—Pajama Checks—Longcloth 
Cambric— Muslin—Sheetings 
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Hop 


Cooperation Taken as Abuse-Cure in Men’s Wear 


Hopes of Reviving By-Gone Methods Given Up as Clearer Recognition Is Had of New Needs—Achievements of 1926 
Point to Greater Success and Profit in 1927—Style Has Stronger Influence—Out- 
line of 1926 Openings and Price Trends 


~\ LEARER recognition has been 
given during the last 12 
months than hitherto to the 

fact that the men’s wear mar- 

ket is in a state of change. In other 
of the recent past, there had 


yeal> 

heen much anguish over strange 
conditions which were regarded as 
temporary and much longing for a re- 


‘urn to What was called the normal. 
now conceded that affairs are 
ing themselves into a new normal, 
is not at all the normal of 10 
20 years ago. The new men’s 
market seems to require more 
constant planning and watching to 
ichieve highest success than was nec- 
essary in years gone by. Changes 
with greater rapidity, and the 
distant future deliveries 
cannot be effected on the same large 
sale as it once was. 
With the changes in needs, have 
e changes in facilities. Mill ex- 
ecutives are shaping their organiza- 
ns to meet the peculiar problems of 
the dav, and numerous devices are 
ng tried to guard their lines against 


weal 


“OMe 


uving of 


rp competition of the general 
Cooperative endeavors have 
instituted to render more harmo- 
the relations between buyer and 
seller and to benefit the business done 
The year has seen the for- 
mation of a code of ethics and a code 
ractice by the American Associa- 
of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
turers, the development of a legal 
lepartment, the recognition of the 
great value of the Mutual Adjustment 
hureau, and the seeds planted for a 
representative body, the Wool Council 
\merica. 





An Era of New Merchandising 
New ideas in merchandising have 
een developed during the year some 
! which promise to make a deep im- 

pression. For example, one of the 
roblems for a mill making high grade 
randed goods was to prevent its line 
ng made a football in a secondary 
irket, smaller users cutting the price 

publicity it would give them 
is unsettling the market for the 
gular handlers of the fabrics. In 
ter a plan was devised to re 
listribution of high 
goods to certain 


grade 
recognized 
thus eliminating the irrespon- 
ndling of the line and the 
cutthroat competition which 
ietimes developed. In other 
selling agents have openly 
(| their customers not to slash 
indiscriminately on _ their 
fabrics since the makers of 
© goods ‘know that they will get the 
repeat orders from houses 
ive been able to handle their 
in and year out at a profit 
houses will be favored by 
“vers in the future. 





The confining of styles to particu- 
lar customers has spread in various 
quarters of the market. This policy 
has been adopted during the last sea- 
son, on relatively small orders, such as 
two pieces to the line. It is stated 
that one selling house sells its entire 
product to a limited list of customers, 
confining styles to each customer. The 
idea is one which has been imported 
from England, where it is said that 
mills are willing to make up one piece 
of a style. Clothiers and other dis- 
tributors regard this plan as an assur- 
ance of something exclusive. How- 
ever it is interesting to note that it 
does not meet with universal approba- 
tion, for there are clothiers who pre- 
fer open line styles and who believe 
that in buying that way they are able 
to give the newest and most wanted 
materials to their customers. 

Several of the manufacturers of 
better grade goods have during the 
last 12 months offered their lines al- 
ready shrunk and ready for the needle, 
without extra charge to the buver 
The advantage in this arrangement is 
that the mill may apply a highly per- 
fected form of shrinking adapted par- 
ticularly to its goods, and the clothier 
will probably be better satisfied 
through the uniformity of the results. 


Machinery Scrapping Campaign 

An interesting development, quite 
typical of the times, came into promi- 
nence about the middle of last year. 
This was the machinery scrapping cam- 
paign backed by a group of manufac- 
turers who built up a pool for the pur- 
pose of buying machinery when of- 
fered at auction at less than 30% of 
the original cost. Behind the move- 
ment was the conception that the in- 
dustry was constantly over-producing 
if operated on a full time basis, and 
that there was too much machinery 
ready to run at any time to permit any 
part of the industry getting a full 
legitimate profit. There was also the 
apprehension of a ruinous competition 
from new manufacturing organiza- 
tions which might be built up by the 
purchase of equipment at bankruptcy 
sales where substantial machinery is 
selling for a small fraction of its orig- 
inal cost. This machinery scrapping 
group was conspicuous at one mill 
auction in July, but did not appear to 
operate again through the year be- 
cause it was said auction prices ad- 
vanced to something above the dead 
line of 30% of original cost figures. 
The Pains and Pleasures of Style 

Style has been one of the most dis- 
cussed elements of the market through 
the year. It is difficult now to catch 
the right style even a month or two 
ahead, so style emphasis has sounded 
the death knell of long future oper- 
ations. Many selling houses have 
sought a wide distribution of refer- 


ence samples and orders for sample 
pieces, in the hope that their chickens 
would later come home to roost. Be- 
cause of the time taken to carry goods 
through the process of manufacture, it 
is necessary that someone take a risk 
on styles and it seems to be now the 
mill which must shoulder the largest 
portion of that burden. 

Because of the financing costs and 
risks selling agents argue 
that from stock should 
carry a premium to compensate for 
those risks, whereas as a matter of 
fact the reverse is nearly always true, 
and stock goods sell at sharp discounts 
save in rare cases. This was partic- 
ularly evident last spring when discon- 
This 


policy regarding stock goods encour- 


involved, 


goods sold 


certing price cuts were made. 


ages the clothier to await such offer- 
ings, and weakens the fundamentals 
of the market. Throughout the vear 
sellers have sought to rouse the buyer 
by a combination of brilliant styling 
and cut prices, though a moment’s con- 


sideration shows that these two ele- 
ments cannot reasonably go hand-in 
hand. There are plans on foot for 


stvle cooperation with clothiers which 
holds forth high hopes for beneficial 
development 


Cooperative Advertising Dropped 
\s the result of a cooperative move 


ment involving five associations in the 


raw wool, varn and cloth industries, 
an effort was made through the 
spring and summer of last year to 


promote a cooperative campaign of 
publicity. The original plan involved 
a broad survey of the needs of the 
situation, and, when they were deter- 
mined, there was to be developed a 
suitable advertising and publicity cam- 
paign. It was one of the fundamen- 
tal conceptions behind this plan that 
the average man dresses at the lowest 
level permitted by his wife and busi- 
ness associates. It was believed that 
a change in this habit by developing 
greater clothes among 
men, might set a premium on better 
dressing and so the market 
These plans did 
but their 
Wool Council of 
a body which has not vet 
been put into operation, but which has 
plans for handling cooperative endeav- 
ors somewhat along the lines of the 
newly formed 
tute. 


consciousness 


broaden 
for good clothing. 
not 


mature however, from 


seed sprang the 


America, 


Cotton-Textile Insti- 
When to Open? 

The proper time for regular sea- 
sonal openings was under discussion 
often during the last year, with 
clothiers, through the Manufacturing 
Clothiers’ Research Board, advocating 
early showings but with individual 
clothiers showing reluctance to place 
initial business even when lines were 
opened late. The research board last 


the 

Jan. I, over- 
coatings; Jan. 15, woolen suitings and 
staple worsteds; Feb. 1, fancy wor- 
steds. They have since modified this 
proposal by asking for a Jan. 15, 
opening of overcoatings and staple 
suitings, and a Feb. I opening of 
fancies. Their proposal for spring 
openings set July 15 as the date for 
woolen suitings and staple worsteds, 
and Aug. 1 for fancy worsteds. 

It is doubtful whether opening time 
can ever be governed by fixed sched- 
ule. 


spring recommended following 


dates for fall openings : 


Many diverse elements are in- 
volved in the showing of new lines. 
fall prices in 
January has a pronounced effect on 
the prices for the final duplicate busi- 
ness for the ensuing spring and simi- 
larly the spring opening in July af- 


Thus the naming of 


fects deliveries of fall goods after 
that date. With this situation in 
mind, some clothiers do not extend 
their orders for one season beyond 


the opening dates for the next season, 
particularly 


the market 


if there is any hope that 
would 
not be a factor at the time of a strong 


may decline This 


rising market, nor would there then 
be evident many of the other petty 
dithculties which surround the mar- 


ket at the present time when it barely 

maintains its equilibrium. It 

that the 
three 


must be 


remembered general 
the 


downward, 


trend 


over last 


years has been 
and many current prob- 
lems are predicated on continuance of 
that trend. 

As an example of buyers’ use of this 
trend when spring duplicates were 
placed last November buyers took care 
to specify deliveries before February, 
and despite the fact the market was 
considered to have a generally fair 
prospect, considerable duplicate busi- 
ness was withheld until the time of the 
fall 1927 openings which are now cur- 
rent. Only a few mills which hap- 
pened to be fortunate enough or entet 
prising enough to have developed an 
excellent reputation, were able to sell 
themselves as they 


far ahead as 


wished. Few of these went beyond 


March commitments 


The $25 Suit 


The last 12 months 


interest 


has 

from 
around $2.00 a yard to materials con 
siderably higher in price. At the start 
of the clothiers centered their 
preparation on $25 suits, and mill 

realizing this to be the case prepared 
the most carefully stvled fabrics in the 
proper price range which is around 


$2.00 


seen aA 
broadening of 


good 


vear 


It was a matter for comment 
that better styles appeared in such ma- 
terials than in the materials around 
$2.50 and $2.75. Mills which turned 
out goods under $3.00 a vard concen- 
trated 


their energies the lower 


priced numbers, and as a result tailors- 
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Machines built 
to order to suit 
YOUR fabrics. 
Minimum Re- 
quirements in 
Steam, Power, 
Space and Up- 





keep. 


Latest Type Cloth Tentering Machine. U.S. A. Patent Pending. 


Our Patented Specialties are 


CLOTH TENTERING MACHINES WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDER, 
CLOTH CARBONIZING PLANTS WITH AUTOMATIC 
NEUTRALIZER, ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC PRESS- 

ING PLANTS, HYDRAULIC ROTARY 
PRESSES 





Our 
Representative 


Mr. Alfred Suter and 
our Staff of Engineers 
are at Your Disposal 
to Study Your Special 
Problems. 


Complete Electro Hydraulic Cloth Pressing Plants. dill, 


REPRESENTED BY 7 


sinh dace SUTER 200 FIFTH AVE - NEW YORK 
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to-the-trade made frequent complaints 
that they are at a great disadvantage 
since they paid slightly more for their 
fabrics yet rarely got as good style as 
was found in the cheaper sorts used 
chiefly by the ready-made clothing 
trade. 

he whole matter of cloth value in 
garments at fixed retail prices was 
more unsettled through last year than 
the above mentioned relations would 
One selling agent saw his 
$2.00 cheviot in a $60 suit. It is quite 
evident that competition and estab- 
lished reputations are the only guards 
the consumer has in assuring him ade- 


suggest. 


quate cloth value as compared with 
the price he pays for his garment. 
Good cloth value is the retailer’s only 
hold on his Phat higher- 
priced clothing had begun to improve 
fall in the call 
fabrics from $3.00 to $4.50, and goods 
of this class are now better cared for 
than they have been for a number of 
Worsteds benefited from this 
trend and there has 


customer. 


was evinced last for 


seasons. 
been a decidedly 
new call for a heavier weight goods. 
Broader interest in 16 oz. worsteds is 
regarded as highly significant by stu- 
dents of the market and many antici- 
pate a reaction away from the wearing 
of the same weight spring and fall to 
use of heavier suitings in the cooler 
part of the year’s cycle. 


The Fall 1926 Opening 
When the American Woolen Co. 
the first 1926 of 
goods for the fall of that year, it was 
estimated that was 20% 
lower than the year betore, worsted 
lower and mill wages 10% 
The American opened over- 
coatings and staple woolens and wors- 


made showing in 


raw wool 


varns 15% 


lower. 


teds on Feb. 1, and fancy woolens and 
Students of the 
market estimated that overcoatings in 


worsteds on Feb. 22. 


general were 15 to 19% below the vear 
suitings 13 to 16% 
below and worsteds 9 to 12% below. 
Qn comparable tabrics the prices were 
the shade lower than the 
opening for spring, made in August, 


before, woolen 


Same or a 


1925. The American's pivotal serge, 
3192, was priced for fall 1926 at 
$2.5214, the same as the spring price 


but 22'%c below fall opening of the 
The American’s unfin- 
ished worsted, 9613-1, was priced at 


year previous. 


$2.32 toc below spring and 42%c 
below the year before. The Ameri- 
‘an's Overcoatings ranged from $1.35 
to $6.67'2 compared with $1.45 to 
98.571 


0.5 the vear before. 

(hrough the spring the market was 
unsettled owing to the British indus- 
nal strike, the uncertainty 
es, cancellations of 


on wool 
occ. 
Jericho wool clip in Utah soid 
early in May at 34'%4c, against 42c 
le year before and after an asking 
price at 38c had brought no takers. 
Spring duplication was disappointing, 
ind in May and June mills unloaded 
k goods at cut prices which hurt 
ket confidence. As much as 20% 
off, with distant dating, 
In some quarters. \ number of 
‘lotuiers found their banking facilities 
igiiter than heretofore because of the 
failures in the clothing industry which 


orders, 


was reported 









made bankers scrutinize their loans in 
this field more closely than usual. Al- 
though it had been thought that with 
the severe competition around $2 the 
advantage would go to woolens rather 
than worsteds, such was not the case 
and business was fairly well dis- 
tributed. 


The Spring 1927 Opening 

On July 7 the American Woolen 
Co. opened all staple worsteds 
spring and on July 12 all remaining 
tropicals. Prices in general were 10% 
below spring of the year before, and 
many good worsteds were offered near 
the $2.00 mark. Business in tropicals 
through the market generally was re 
ported good. The American’s tropical 
ranged from $1.47'2 to 


for 


worsteds 


$2.32%, with the majority under 
$2.00. The American’s serge, 3192, 
was priced at $2.27!2, 25¢ below the 


vear before, and the unfinished wors 
ted 9613-1 was opened at $2.10, 32!2¢ 
below the vear betore. The Cleveland 
Worsted Mills priced their 78 blue 
serge at $1.40. The American Woolen 
Co. opened fancies on Aug. IT, 
ing reductions of 714 to 11% 
The Hird 


No. 600, was priced at $2.07 


she mw 
trom the 
be fore. 


vear vigoreaux 


» against 


$2.2714 the vear previous. 

Prices were irregular and buvers 
had a wide range of intrinsic values 
laid before them. Thev used good 


judgment and the best bargains were 
most quickly sold. The higher grade 
goods showed better’ drawing power 
than for some time, and many buvers 
took advantage in the reduction in 
price to use better grade materials 
instead of cutting the prices on their 
clothing. During September an active 
spot demand cleared out stocks of fall 
goods and strengthened the situation. 

Several Advances in October 

In October a few for 
were advanced in price, 5 to 10c per 
vard, and certain lines were 
drawn from sale because under ordet 
the rest of the season. 
market opinion opposed advances at 
this time on the ground that it was un 
wise to take any step that might have 
to be retraced, but 


lines spring 


with 


Much primary 


some mills which 
had gone the limit on low priced ma 
terials found that they had to pay more 
had 


avoid 


for raw wool and consequently 
to ask more for their fabrics to 
a definite loss. 


The Style Trends 
From the start of the vear it was 
that stvle demanded 
and diverse 
Throughout 


evident highly 


varied fabric effects 
1926 there was intensive 
development of geometric patterns in 


Many ot 
sport 


weaves. these 
derived from patterns 
refined and made smaller for business 


Herring-bones, 


fancy were 


wear 
use. step-ladders, 
diamonds, squares, broad stripes and 
fancy for a 


diagonals, all came in 


share of the business. Such fabrics 


often served as the background on 
which over-plaids and stripes in con 
were laid. Early in 
apparent that the 
darker shades would again be popul: 


ior fall, particularly grays, 


trasting colors 


the vear it was 


blues, and 
Se 
red-browns. 


Overcoating colors for fall, 1926, 
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the 
Light colored lines were pre- 
pared, but by the close of the season 
the darker colors had the. upper hand 
and blues in particular made a strong 
finish. <All sorts of fabrics, including 
through-and-through 
packs, hard-faced 


eoods, tweeds, 


were uncertain through most of 
vear. 


weaves, 
and soft-faced 
chinchillas, ete., all 
now have their place among coatings. 

Che vogue in the 
1925 thought to presage a re 
vival of staple worsteds. This it did 
not but the trend 
toward fancy weaves in cheviots with 
subtle the 


fancy 


cheviot fall ot 


was 
rather 


do, was 


variations from standard 


colors. 
Broader Use of Color 


he market seems to have evolved 
away from the one color season and 


now monotonous uniformity of a lim 
ited color range has given place to 
harmonious variety with almost every 


color in 


use. Style has become such 
a selling point that piracy has again 
and the 


throug! 


been rampant 
unusually busy 


has even been talk of withholding best 


copyvists were 
1 1926 here 


stvles for supplementary openings to 


Ss 


avoid the effects of this abuse. 


Fight Women’s 


4 
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Three and four-ply cloths have 
come to the fore in the last few 
months. They are crisp durable fab- 
rics which took their origin in trop- 
ical weights where the plied strength 
very 


was The idea has 


been taken up in heavier fabrics and 


necessary. 


with spring business favoring better 
feature. 
ancy twists have lately been another 


goods, it promises to be a 
prominent style, and vigoreaux num- 
bers are taking a new lease on life. 
Styles in cheap goods have lately 
been perfected, so that expensive lines 
are no longer preeminently 
except to the trained 
suit has become a great battle ground 


superior 
eve. Che $25 
and will probably continue so through 
this On hand more 
$40 to $60 garments are in prepara- 


year. the other 


1 


tion than a year ago, and this higher 
priced field is in better condition than 


for several seasons. here is a 
dearth of goods for the $30 and $3 


] 


suit which will doubtless be 


corrected 
as the season progresses Cooperative 
means for solving trade problems will 
probably be the feature of 1927 and 
its beneficial influence is expected to 
work much 


the 


to the advantage of 
men’s wear industry. 


Seant Wool Use 





Aim to Reinstate Worsted as Popular Dress Material 


Coatings 


Were Mainstay of Trade in 1926 


ESPITE individual — successes, 

the women’s wear market as 
a whole counts 1926 among. its 
disappointing years. Unquestion 
ably the total yardage ot wool 
ens and worsteds which have gone 
into feminine apparel during that 
year was as small as in any similar 


period in the last decade Competi 
tion with silk and cotton goods as ma 
terials 
the 


for use in dresses has been to 
disadvantage of wool goods. 
Personal comfort has called for light 
and 
stvle has decreed the use of cotton and 
silk. 

Wool goods in 
found their best field in 
ven here there was competition and 
the increased use of 
not to be overlooked. Dissention in 
the cutting-up industry which resulted 
in a strike in the New York market 
did help matters, though it is 
doubtful whether it actually curtailed 
consumption appreciably. In a 
it was 


weight fabrics for dressmaking, 


women's apparel 


coatings. 


all-fur coats is 


not 


sense 
balanced by the strike among 
the Passaic worsted mills which lasted 


almost through the year. 


Market Seeks New Lines 

In looking forward to the new year 
no particular shadow appears on the 
horizon, but on the other hand there 
is no enthusiasm 
here will be, as there have 
the 
tempts to return 


real optimism or 
evident. 
manv energetic at 


been in past, 


worsteds to a more 
prominent place in women’s dresses 
ind to this end there is considerable 
development of sheer goods, 
the 


1 1 *, 
closely Wit 


very 
weight 


h_ silks 


Pattern effects on these goods 


standpoint, 
and cot 


which, from 
compete 


tons. 


will be designed to match the whim of 
fashion mills are 
hopeful that with skillful promotion 


and a number of 
behind their offerings they can score 
individual 

Of the 


successes 


new developments of last 
vear the vogue for light weight wo 
sted coats 1s worthy of note. It re 
sulted in consumption of considerable 
vardage of twills, and engaged ma- 
chinervy would otherwise have 


been idle because of the scant demand 


which 


for such goods for suits and dresses. 
An allied development has been the 
three piece costume, which has made 
extensive use of worsteds in its most 
successful versions. 
into the costume 
which involves the use of various fab- 


This in turn has 


evolved composé 


rics or various colors of the same 
fabric. Although this work may be 
done with silk, it appears to have 


greater possibilities when wool goods 
are used and the styling departments 
of several prominent mills have spent 
their energies well in devising asso- 
ciated which may be taken in 
conjunction for the composé effect 


Find Outlet in Men’s Wear 

lhe abatement of interest from the 
women’s garment trade has caused 
many mills which for years have been 
makers of wear, 
to turn to the men’s wear field for an 
outlet. In the past there have been 
such movements, but they have been 
obviously emergency affairs and have 


lines 


exclusive women’s 


been practical only where the product 
was a staple or semi-staple which was 
almost interchangeable between these 
two fields of use. For example, when 
serges were selling well in men’s wear 
but not in women’s wear, production 
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ir the latter field was easily transfer- 
1 to the The incursion 
seer 9 ag ; e abl 
ch women’s wear mills have taken 
the men’s wear field during 1926, 
vever, has been of a different char- 


Cr. New 


e-tablished ; 


former. 


been 


lor 


departments have 
styles 
ns wear have been designed; spe- 
have obtained to 

er the clothing industry, and the 

ement 
permanence 


new suitable 


q 
salesmen been 


has been given an air of 

which 
similar efforts of the past. 

n order to introduce these lines 
their newly chosen field, particu- 


distinguishes it 


v attractive prices had to be named, 
it is not likely that much -profit 
been netted by the innovation so 
This has been aptly character- 
and it 
succeeding seasons will 
expansion of this trade at 
prices which will be more worth while. 


as “buying their way in” 

be that . 

an 
veedless to say the men’s wear mills 
this additional 
have 
pressure 


e not welcomed 
petition, as 
een hard 


a mele 


till 


recent seasons 
W ithout 


quarter. 


enoug! 


another 


Efforts to Get Initial Orders 
he opening of women’s wear lines 
fall, 1926, was begun last March, 
extended over a six weeks’ pe- 

Effort 
rs to 
possible on the more staple lines 
the 
structions open for details to be sup 

Pacific, Ar 

lington and Juilliard showed their fall 
eoods before American Woolen 

7 the latter not making its offering 


until March 16. The most immediate 
benefit from the opening was report- 
el to be more substantial interest in 
spring goods. Because of the labor 
iffculties in Passaic, it was evident 
that fewer goods could be counted 
pon from that source than formerly, 
nd as a result other makers of sim- 
lar materials found their market im- 
proved. 

Extreme variety in worsteds typi- 
hed the fall opening, the new lines in- 
‘luding serges, kashmirs, flannels, 
voiles, crinkled crepes, Poiret sheens, 
twill cords, reps, luster twills, poplins. 
ravon striped goods, shepherd checks, 
ravon and wool mixtures, etc. In 

lors, also, variety had the call, and 
many houses announced more exten 

e color assortments than ever be 
! in their history In a genera! 

the reduction of prices on repeat 
numbers ranged from 5 to 18%. 
Extensive Coating Display 

the coating field after several 

s of short-lived promotion of 

fabrics the market returned 

trongly to the pile sheen type of 

which had been originated by 

e holivias of many vears ago. Pile 

¢ were shown in tremendous va- 

ety ranging from cotton warp goods 
were priced in some instances 

hi $2.00 per vard to the finest 
ere effects which ran to over 

$ . Between these extremes lay 

Me many varieties of fabrics with 
worsted, ravon and mohair used 

t e face. 

—_ WC . 1 


use of the irresponsible copy- 


Was made to encourage 


commit themselves as much 


piece dves, leaving color in 


plied later in the season. 


the 
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ing of trade names many of the pro- 


ducers first showed their fabrics un 
der style numbers only, several an 
nouncing their fabric names later in 
the season 

Fancy coatings, largely of plaid 
designs in multicolor effects were als: 
shown, and early in the 


season gave 


pronise ot 


| € more extensive growt 
They showed interesting use of sport 


effects, revised and made over in 
fabrics for general utility wear \s 
the season went on these goods t 
deeper root and proved good sellers 


in retail circles. 
Many Colors Accepted 
After the first March, the 


spring women’s wear de 


spurt in 
season in 
veloped 


slowly. \mong the 
a ~ 


favorably considered were the wine 


and old 


greens, blues and navy. 


rose tones, also tans, gravs, 


Many houses 
found the pastel shades to be quite 
generally fact that 


acceptable. The 


sO many saleable for 


moment 


colors proved 
took 
stvle factor off the center of 
that 
themselves in 


the colo as a prime 


the stage 
refused 


It was apparent 


to uniform 


women 


one out 


standing color as they had done in 


1 
number of preceding seasons rhe 


change was an advantage 


trade in that it reduced the probabil 


itv of a dead stock in case the color 
passed out of 


vogue over night It 


also gave the ultimate consumer op 


portunity to exercise her individual 
taste rather than using some color 
unsuited to her just because it was 
the style of the moment. Various 
stvle shows through the spring at 
tempted to crystallize opinion upon a 
group of approved shades so that the 
buyer might see a way out of his 


dazzled uncertainty on the color ques 
tion. 

Through the spring, coatings for 
the fall season held the center of the 
stage. The many fancy coating fab 
rics shown by mills clearly made a 
more favorable impression on buyers 
though a number still preferred the 


staple bolivia type. The market was 


divided between the groups which 
preterred staples, and those who 
trusted in the plaids, stripes and mot- 
tled effects to catch the eve of 
consumers as something new. The 
chief difficulty in selling the fancy 


goods lay in persuading the buvet1 to 
and 


early orders were for anv more then 


anticipate his needs, few of the 


simply a sample piece of each of the 
stvles. 


tl 


Pressure to do more business in the 


worsted end of the market brought 
extensive development of very sheer 

hrics such as wool voiles, wool 
tatfetas, challis and verv fine light 


we1ght twills These eoods were 1n 
+ laced ++} ein) mnt : 
roaquced with specia empnasis on 


their mid-summer use, but many mer 


chents saw in them a means for mee 
ing competition with silk on it 


\\ omen 


filmy 


ground have grown to fa 
light, dresses, and 


Ml ~ 


worster 


ippear to be tollowing a 


mr 
pro 


al 


gressive trend in making their fabrics 


conform to the characteristics of 
goods which have already proved 
heir sa'eabilitv. Many of the light 


weight lines also partake of the color 


ful characteristics of the popular silk 


and cotton goods 


The Garment Strike 


One of the reasons whv_ buvers 


had been hesitating and = uncertah 
through spring, was disclose 
when the garnrent workers of Ne 
York went out on strike early in Ju 
.or several weeks the local SHOT 
were closed and the strikers claim 


that they had obtained co 


from garment operatives in 
sev and other nearby points to prevent 
the farming out of the work which 
could not be done in New York. It 


1] 
notabie, 


Was however, that most gal 
] “anti ee tal] PF 

ment Nouses continued to take delt\ 

eries of goods under order and evet 

eTore e end Of jJulv some utters 

1 j 1 } 

had deveroped mivstet us eans tor 


vetting the work done on which they 
were committed Settlements wert 
made here and there so that by the 


nuddle of the fall houses were operat 
ing again on a fair basis 
During September a number o 


rrant 


portant openings tor the spring 192 


season were made ana e 





fabrics. colors and patterns wh 
were offered bv tl e mulls which 
hitherto been essentially staple 1 
vas little short of amazing on re 
peat numbers he iverage c 1 
trom the veal TOE t 
ihout 10° ougen g s c 

17 ‘ on narrow goods n certa 
houses \ fair interest in quick ce 
livery goods helped oO cleat uy ( 
cumulations in some quarters and as 
the fall progressed sentiment in the 
women’s wear market took on a more 
hopeful aspect. Despite the great 
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of faneyv coatings there 


demand for those ot 


last minute 








the bolivia tvpe and a number ot the 

ore popular fabrics achieved con- 

siderable premiums in the = second 

market By the close No 

ver however the edge Was o the 

rke ag n ind the trade lapsed 

ck into” the lullness whi wa 
cteristic ot the summer 


Good Styling the Keynote 


e immediate outlook no 


he new vear has gotten undet iV iS 
a shade more hopetul but t} efi 
nite promise Buvers find ey 
| 
can get what the vant whe ey 
vant it, and thev theretore int 
| ' 
ist minute betore placing ers 
e battle wh been 1 rogress 
+ — 
tor several seasons reestab 1e 
vorsted dress in tashion’s fan wil 
e waged avcain this sprin ee 
e€ wage again } Thy . 
ons Mav prove eiptu I r 
better results \ttractive stvli ( 
nherent good quality 1 ¢ ( 
nust in t end gain the \ 
ye ervrTee ol recog! 1 
womens wea that is been ed 
1 st te easons Ln 
ubtediiy i rere Mating t 
es Live id wot ( pring eX 
but since the tanev has ‘ 
leadet uvers are kely iN 
unt the linute \ ) na 
usiness in staple esuilt o m 
1 1 f 
t ontinue wopularitv ot ‘ 
t I 
la may prove lite saver ny 
mills, in a season when active manu 


whetting the appetite o 


extensive and beautitul 


British Wool Trade Gptimistic 





Coal Stoppage Causes Unfulfilled Hopes in 1926 
Factors for 19 


Fay orable 


y7 


From Our Bradford, Eng., Correspondent 


year 1926, so far as one can 
would have been 


‘| HE 


see, a fairly satis 
wool textile trade 
for the 


unpredictable 


factory one in the 


of the United Kingdom but 


coal stoppage This 


factor caused lack of confidence 


as well as a_ reduction of 
Other 


British point of view 


turnover 


influences from a 


fay ( rable 
such as the 


stabilization of the france and an 





improvement in China—were unex 
pectedly belated in their development ; 
but there is little doubt that without 
such a widespread industrial dispute 
there would have been a perceptibly 
‘onsumption of wool, and a 
slightly higher price-level. Even 
events turned out, stocks of wool in 
Europe towards the end of the vear 
were so light that spot raw material in 


the London 


premium over corresponding qualities 


n Australia 
he 


first four months of 1926 passed 






otf smoothly and justified opt 


mistic expectations entertained at the 


end of the previous vear There was 


1 a aie 
| gradual improvement in 


Wo! sted 


1 1 1 1 1 
pranch. | xcellent orders were hooked 


+ 1 
tor repps, and 


it in 
I 


' ' 
unemployment b 
worsted spinning and worsted weaving 


was reduced toa low ebb The oolen 





section remained relatively depre sed, 
but taking the industry as a ole, 
both woolen and worsted, the | tion 
vas not unsatistactory 

Unfortunately this progres vas 


swept away by the general strike and 


the six months’ coal stoppage \ll 


sections of the trade lost confidence 


ind reduced stocks and commitment 
to the lowest point. The home demand 
for cloth and clothing in the il 
ing areas Was severely cul led, 
ind there was a similar curtailment 
nost other centers, particul url n 
iron and steel districts Last, but 
least heavy losses well CACEN ng 


1 million pounds sterling 


urred 


reign coal, 


in enforced purchases of dear 
ind no compensation for 


ese losses could be obtained 


e consumet 
surprising that 


On the whole, it 15 


an unheaval of such magnitude did not 


iffect the industry more than wa 


ictuallv the case. It is estimated that 


in the woolen and worsted industry 


the average reduction in turnover and 
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output during the six months’ coal 
stoj page was about 10%. The differ- 
ent sections were affected to a vary- 
ing extent; the preliminary branches, 
jor instance, suffered most, owing to 
the using-up of piece goods, yarns, and 
top» from stock. Nevertheless, even in 
combing and carding it is estimated 
that a larger quantity of wool was 
worked up than in 1925, when con- 
sumption was affected by the slump 
in prices and also by the wool textile 


strike. 
So far as the course of business 
in tops and yarns is concerned, 


medium and coarse crossbreds were 
neglected during the first half of the 
to the inability of Ger- 
many to buy her usual quota of cross- 
bred tops and yarns. Values conse- 
though merinos 
fairly well. In 


quently tended to sag, 
held their ground 
\ugust there reaction which 
affected all qualities. France bought 
heavily in the primary markets; Ger- 
many showed a sharp improvement in 
and bought 
and yarns from Bradford more freely ; 
while the home trade, after a period of 
stocks, recovered a little. 
There was a spurt of business and 
rise in values. Then followed the ap- 
preciation of the franc, which put 
French buyers in difficulties, and en- 
abled Bradford to force a lower level 
in Australia, ultimately bringing wool 
on the average to the lowest point 
since 1923. On this Bradford 
hought extensively, and regarded her 
purchases as a good investment. 


Was a 


the worsted branch tops 


living on 


basis 


Machinery Activity 

rhere are no returns of machinery 
activity in this country, but judging 
from various indications it would ap- 
that on the year 
slightly larger turnover than in the 
bad year of 1925, but much less than 
normal year. The ups and downs 
of activity are shown best by the 
following record of the percentages of 
unemployment among insured workers 
t the end of the months shown: 
PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Woolen and Hosiery Carpet 
Worsted 


pear there was a 


End of: Percent Percent Percent 
May, 1924 ...6.< 4.7 5.0 5.0 
SUNG, TED. x0) v0 « 19.7 9.4 10.6 
BOT, BOOB. six cis 9.7 6.2 14.4 
May-June, 1926... 24.9 18.7 29.7 
ON:; SOOO: sacsce 14.2 7.7 11.0 


It should be added that these per- 
centages now include workers on 
short-time (who may be 
vorking three days each week, or al- 
ternate weeks); and as there was a 
universal spreading-out of work in 
19260 figures rather the 


depression. 


systematic 


exaggerate 


Wool Consumption 
he quantity of virgin wool (exclud- 
ing wool from sheepskins) retained in 
the United Kingdom during 1926 is 
shown below in comparison with 1925 
anc 1913: 


_ In mill Ib. 1926 1925 1913 
oregen and Colonial 
ool 
MIDONER: Gas s.cs0<8 834 727 801 
Re-exports ....... 340 339 307 
Retained ......... 494 388494 
Brit | eee 61 56 OD 


Tota! retained ...... Bad 444 589 
the average during the last five 
years the retention has been 
000..00 Ib. Stocks at the end of 


4 D9” 


1925 
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were excessively low, and it is prob- 
able that the actual consumption of 
wool during 1926 has been in the 
neighborhood of 510,000,000 Ib., 
against 460,000,000 lb. or a little more 
in 1925. (The figures given above for 
1926 are for the twelve months ending 
November. ) 

The quantity of pulled wool (rags, 
shoddy, etc.) used in this country be- 


fore the war represented another 
200,000,000 |b., but it is now estimated 
that only about one-third of this 


amount is consumed. 


The Export Trade 
The export trade (which accounts 
for half the total production of the 
industry) was rather 


worse than in 


inane 


—— PREPARED] 
aan 








COPYRIGHT by 


United States 
more woolens. 


took less worsteds, but 


The following statement shows the 
principal features of the export trade, 


the figures for 1926 being for the 
twelve months ending November: 
Exports of: 19135 1925 1926 
Tops (mill, Ib.) : 
BO scacch ee 131, 32 844 
Germany ..... 161, 10 6 
Worsted yarns 
(mill. Ib.) 
. TARA "0 39 32 
Germany .... 2914 20 12 
Worsted tissues 
(mill. sq.yds.) 
> eae S1 47 45 
Var Mast .... 10 0 7 
Wollen tissues 
(mill. sq.yds.) 
Total pabet tints 154 152 121 
Far East ..... 21 29 235 
In 1924 exports of tissues to the 


Far East reached 15,000,000 sq. yds. 


Cc. F. MALLETT 





Average Prices of Tops at Bradford, England, During 1926 


1925, though the decline was nothing 
like so great as it was in 1925 in com- 
parison with 1924. Indeed, in the 
closing months exports of semi-man- 
ufactures improved appreciably, 
there were also signs of a 
fully-manufactured goods. 
Exports of tops were a little higher 
than in 1925, but exports of worsted 
varns were down (mainly 
Germany). Exports of worsted tis- 
slight 


and 
turn in 


owing to 


sues showed a comparatively 


fall, woolen tissues a_ rather larger 
fall. China took rather more piece 


than in 1925 (due to heavier 
shipments in the early months), 


rather less. 


goods 
Japan 
Canada was the mainstay 


of the export market, excellent quan- 


tities being sent to that market. The 
European destinations were poor. The 


of worsteds and 52,000,000 sq. yds. of 
woolens. 
The Piece Goods Trade 

Prior to the coal stoppage there was 
good trade in repps and 
in tweeds, and in worsteds generally ; 
while remained depressed, 
owing partly to lack of Far Eastern 
trade. The coal stoppage checked de 
velopment in all sections; but it hit 
the hardest the trade 
classes of woolens 
working-class 
mained in 
indeed, the 
to cope with 
worked, and 


dress goods, 


woolens 


in the cheaper 
which 
trade 

demand 
Scotch 


cater for 
Tweeds re 
throughout ; 
were 


good 
mills unable 


orders, overtime being 
weavers being imported 


Yorkshire and 
industry 


from from the 


jute 
in order to relieve the short- 


age of labor. Medium worsteds were 
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in steady demand, as they catered both 
for quality and cheapness. Fine 
worsteds began to move more freely 
when the stoppage was ended, and it 
became apparent that worsteds 
favored more than woolens. 
ter, however, 


were 
The lat- 
picked up a little as a 
result of improved purchasing power 
in the industrial districts. The dress 
goods trade opened well, but was then 


sorely tried by cheap importations 
from France, owing to the depreci- 


ated franc. Later in the year, the 
reverse movement led to cancellations 
of French orders, and Bradford manu- 
facturers reaped the benefit. 
repps, and charmelaines 

fashionable lines. 
generally, the 
towards the 


Poplins, 
were the 
Taking piece goods 
trend continues to be 
most novel fancy designs 
though in the case of 
trend is checked by 


men’s wear this 
and blended with 
ideas 
men’s clothing. The 


the more sober associated with 
Scotch designers 
have exploited the popular vogue with 
great skill, 
the best of 
and abroad. 


have commanded 
the market both at home 

Huddersfield fine wor- 
steds of the exclusive tvpe have come 
late into toward the 


and they 


favor end of the 
year. 
The Price Position 
During 1926 
ceptionally 
variation 


wot | 
stable. 
was the 


prices were 
The percentage 
smallest of 


ex- 


any 
indeed, 
the case 


since the war: it 
than normally 
before the war. This 
for speculative profits, 
larly as the trend on the 
slightly downward. The 
table the prices realized in 
London for combing fleece first 
clean, London, without oil, ac- 
cording to Kreglinger & Fernau’s 
figures 


vear Was, 


smaller was 
allowed small 
scope particu- 
whole was 
following 
shows 
W OC i], 


cost, 


July Dee. Dee Dec 
Per, lb. 1914 124 1925 1026 

= a. d d d 

70s super........ 32 Sh 61 1) 
64/67s good med, ,01% Tea no 44 
60/64s good med. 30 71 5 10 
és fine crossbred 26 7 30 2g 
f6s crossbred... 17 a) 20 19 
36/40s crossbred 15% 30 17 17 
Merinos show the largest drop 


compared with a year ago. 
In Bradford tops the position iS as 
follows :— 





July Dee Dec Dee 
Per, lb 1914 1924 1925 1926 
d d d d. 
4s merino . 82% 81 no 15 
SS8s crossbred. 26% 66 39 38 
o6s crossbred. .. 24% no 33 oe 
DOs crossbred. 20% i 27 25, 
40s prepared 16 3 22 wh 
The following table shows a few 


prices of representative qualities of 


yarns: 
Shillings & 
pence per Ib. 
July Dec Dec Dec. 
1914 1924 1925 1926 
s.d 8. sd. s.d. 
2/48s Botany 
(64s). . 3/3 7/10% 5/8 5/4% 
2/408 (56s) 2/10% 5/7% 3/11 3/1 
2/32s worsted 
med. 1/10 + 2/11 2/9 
2/168 worsted 
med. 1/8 3/3 2/2% 2/2% 
Spinning margins were generally 


unsatisfactory throughout the year. 
Outlook for 1927 

From a price point of view, it is 
that wool is now a cheap 
commodity. According to the “Weekly 
Wool Chart” index number, merino 
wool December stood at 139, cross- 
bred wool at 114, and wool as a whole 
at 126; July, 1914, being the base. 
The average level of wholesale com- 


reckoned 
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Selling Value 


edie: is added to woolens and 

ee worsteds through silk 

my decorations of the 

Siento American Silk Spinning 

a Company Colored Silk 

Colors Yarns—the cost is 
trifling. 


\ 
\ 


\ Silk Spinning Co. 


~/~ 
hes 


“Always Dependable All Ways’’ 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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\odity prices in this country is rather 
yove 150, and it is clear that wool 
particularly crossbred wool) is rather 
ndervalued in relation to world- 
rices of other raw materials. De- 
pite the troubles of the last year, 
ie whole of the current clip was 
bsorbed, together with a substantial 
irry-forward from the previous sea- 
mn: and though stocks of wool at 
the consuming centers were a little 
eavier than a year ago, they were 
till undeniably light. A moderate 
world-demand for wool appears to be 
imply sufficient to lift the current 
production of wool, and consequently 
ere seems to be no danger of an 
iccumulation at such modest prices. 
in the other hand, so bitter has been 
i¢ experience of high prices in recent 
ears that a most determined resist- 
ince will be offered to any appreciable 
se. The best judges in Bradford 


look forward to minor fluctuations, 
with a tendency towards appreciation, 
irticularly in crossbreds. 
\ stable price-level is the first 
uisite towards good trade. The 
1 stoppage of 1926 had such 
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disastrous effects that a dispute on a 
similar magnitude in 1927 seems quite 
out of the question. The home de- 
mand, therefore, should show some 
improvement by comparison. On the 
export side, the Japanese market is 
picking up slowly, and in other 
quarters there seem to be signs of a 
slight recovery. The turnover both 
on home and export account, there- 
fore, is expected to be rather larger 
than in 1926; and in particular, as 
France and Italy are losing the un- 
fair advantage of depreciated cur- 
rencies, a larger share of the business 
in dress goods and cheap cloths should 
be enjoyed by British manufacturers. 
The general position appears to be 
a_ healthy Resources are 
straitened that there is no possibility 
of harmful speculation. A spirit of 
caution animates all sections, and in- 
deed the demand in any quarter is 
not likely to be such to enable 
very profitable margins to be secured. 
Nevertheless, there is restrained op- 
timism with regard to the future, and 
a gradual improvement towards more 
normal conditions is expected. 


one. so 


as 


(,ood Outlook for Carpets and Rugs 





Despite Unsatisfactory Volume for Year as a Whole, Situation 


Decidedly Better Than Year Ago 


A! {HOUGH the last year was 
an unsatisfactory one for carpet 
and rug manufacturers in regard to 
volume of business transacted, a ma- 
rity state it was a period represent- 
slight improvement over the 
vear 1925, with best business of the 
vear being apparent during the 
last six months. This situation has 
factor in causing a certain 
unt of conservative optimism in 
regard to prospects for 1927. For 
it will be recalled that the 
fall auctions resulted in the sale of a 
larger quantity of rugs and carpets 
than the trade had believed could be 
moved in so short a time under con- 
litions current during the early por- 
tion of 1926 and this developed a 
re optimistic feeling in the entire 

e. which still prevails. 
first 
fair in 


1s a 


ee! a 


ex imple, 


three months of 
respect to amount of 
ness booked by manufacturers of 
faced goods. This period of 
trading was interrupted by the 
ng of the spring auctions which 
ted in lower prices than had pre- 
during the earlier months. 
ad the effect of causing a de- 
in interest, buyers refusing to 
ite their needs in view of the 
ness apparent in the market and 
nning orders placed with manu- 
turers to as small quantities as 
ble—an unfavorable situation for 
ufacturers to face. This condi- 
continued until September when 
fall auctions were held at which 
er prices were paid, resulting in 
dvance of 4% to 8% on all wool 
This had a stabilizing effect 
caused more confidence through- 
the trade. 


1926 


igher carpet and rug prices at 
t time were undoubtedly brought 


about by an advance in the raw mate- 
rial market, wools experiencing the 
most radical advances of the year in 
which the confused situation in China, 
a prominent supply ordinarily for 
American carpet manufacturers, 
played no small part. A number of 
manufacturers declared prices on Oct. 
1 to hold until Dec. 1, the date of the 
opening of one of the largest manu- 
facturers. Prices at the opening were 
practically the same as in October and 
comparatively little business was writ- 
ten in December principally because 
of the refusal of retailers and jobbers 
to increase inventories. 
Narrow Goods Quiet 

Axminsters were in 
throughout the entire year; especially 
was this the case in narrow goods and 


poor demand 


seamed rugs. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that 
realizing this condition have decided 


more mills 
to install wide looms and many manu- 
facturers have made this 
change to meet the new conditions of 
the market. Low wiltons were in fair 
demand at times during the vear but 


already 


quiet for longer periods. Worsted 
faced goods were in poor demand 


throughout the entire year. 

Wool prices during the year fluctu 
ated comparatively little with the ex 
ception of the fall rise, the most dras 
tic of the vear, taking place in Octo 
ber and November. Highet 
for wool during the year were on a 
basis of per Ib. 
basis, while the lowest point reached 
was between 42c and 45c. Primary 
carpet wool markets are now 5% to 
8% higher than six weeks ago which 
again may prove to be an important 


prices 


scoured 


Soc to §2c 


factor in accelerating buying of car 
pets and rugs by jobbers and ret er: 
to cover their spring requirements | 


this latest advance in the 
material is transmitted to the finished 


goods. 


fore raw 


Spring business was interrupted by 
the results of the Smith auction early 
in April when, although the usual 
support on the part of small dealers 
and retailers was the feature, prices 
paid represented a decline of about 
12% from that of Nov. 1, 1925. While 
this was regarded by a majority of 
manufacturers as not representing 
more than a normal decline in view 
of the general condition of the market 
at that time and especially for a sale 
of goods for immediate shipment, it 
was, however, noticeable that buying 
thereafter by jobbers and _ retailers 
was more conservative than had been 
apparent during the earlier months of 
the vear. At this auction medium 
sized rugs developed the best interest 
from buyers, smallest sizes being in 
poor demand. While axminsters were 
generally in poor request throughout 
the year a fair interest was displayed 


it this 
aa bate 


in several of these lines auc 
tion. 


Auctions Held 


Price ranges on several Smith lines 


it this April auction were as follows 
Grade High Low 
12—4 Carlton Axminster. $27 00 $24 25 
11-4 Carlton Axminster 23 75 22 50 
10-4 Carlton Axminster 1S 00 16 75 
S-4 Carlton Axminster. 15 00 14 Ov 
6-4 Carlton Axminster 8 2h 7 50 
E Cariton Axminster. 2 15 1 95 

I Carlton Axminster 3810 2 85 
12-4 Ardsley Axminster. 21 75 20 50 
11-4 Ardsley Axminster 19 25 18 Ov 
10-4 Ardsley Axminster 16 00 14 50 
S-4 Ardsley Axminster 2 23 11 50 
6-4 Ardsley Axminster 7 00 6 25 
E Ardsley Axminster 1 75 1 60 

J Ardsley Axminster z= ..40 2 40 
12-4 Katonah Velvet 14 50 14 50 
10-4 Katonah Velvet 10 75 9 S85 
E Katonah Velvet ; 1 ‘35 1 20 
12-4 Palisade Velvet*... 22 00 20 2 
11-4 Palisade Velvet*... 19 00 W775 
10-4 Palisade Velvet* 14 50 Bone 
S—4 Palisade Velvet*... 11 50 10 75 
FE Palisade Velvet* 1 70 1 60 

J Palisade Velvet* 2 90 2 80 
12-4 Yonkers Axminster. 338 75 31 25 
10-4 Yonkers Axminster. 25 00 22 25 
8-4 Yonkers Axminster. 19 00 V7 75 


The above prices may be compared 
with the following prices which were 
paid early in the week at the auctions 
held by the same company early in 
October: 


OCTOBER 1 SESSION 


High Low 
12/4 Carlton Axminster. $30 50 $25 25 
11/4 Carlton Axminster - a2 to 21 2 
19/4 Carlton Axminster.... 18 00 16 75 
8/4 Carlton Axminster.... 1450 14 00 
12/4 Palisade Vel. Fr'd... 22 75 21 25 
11/4 Palisade Vel. Fr’d... 18 75 17 75 
8/4 Palisade Vel. Fr'd.. 11 75 11 00 
12/4 Ardsley Axminster.. 22 50 21 50 
10/4 Ardsley Axminster... 14 75 13 50 
6/4 Ardsley Axminster : 6 73 6 25 

OCTOBER 2 SESSION 

High Low 
12/4 Katonah Velvet 
10/4 Katonah Velvet 
12/4 Manor Tapestry.. 
10/4 Manor Tapestry 
12/4 Yonkers Axminster 
10/4 Yonkers Axminster 
6/4 Yonkers Axminster 
12/4 Potom Axminster 
10/4 Potomae Axminster 
8/4 Potomac Axminster 
12/4 Colonial Velvet Fad 27 75 232 30 
10/4 Colonial Velvet Fad... 17 75 16 00 
6/4 Colonial Velvet Fed 8 25 7 HO 


As the above prices indicate, ad- 
vances were secured, averaging from 
Cc 


1% to 8% on most lines with axmin- 
sters displaying more strength than 
had been anticipated The Smith 


company moved a record volume of 
merchandise at the fall sales and there 
was an exceptionally brisk demand in 
the carpet situation 
played an important part in the minds 
On Tuesday of the week 
than [ 


Moor ec verings was sold. 17,840 bales 


which wool 


( t buvers 


of the sale more $1.000.c00 of 
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being moved, grand total ior the en- 
tire sale being above the $6,000,000 
mark. 

The auction showed not only a bet- 
ter support from retailers but large 
buyers purchased more actively than 
had been expected, taking five and ten 
bale lots when the slightest conces- 
sions under smaller lot prices were 
procurable. Velvets attracted many 
buyers and axminsters were aided by 
the higher prices named 
lines by other manufacturers at 
time. 


on these 


that 


Strong Wool Prices 
To reach the underlying causes for 
this spurt in demand which resulted in 
a radical change of opinion in the 
trade and on the part of buyers, it is 
necessary to go back to the raw mate- 
rial markets, as stocks all 


1 1 
along te 
line from wool and yarns to finished 
manufacturers’ and retail- 


had by 


goods in 


ers’ hands 


y this time ot the 
. ae 1] } 
year reached small proportions and 
strength was therefore felt in the fin 
ished goods more quickly than if man 
utacturers had had large = stocks 
liquidate 
Lack of large supplies ot carpet 
1 


wools and especially normal supplies 


of China wools was given as one of 
tl 


1e primary reasons tor bringing 
about this sudden change in the mar- 
ket tor finished goods. Normally 


\merican carpet and rug manutactur- 
ers consumed approximately half of 
the wools coming out of China. Dur- 
ing the last year, when internal con- 
China have become 


ditions in more 


acute, exports otf these wools reached 


small proportions, so small as to bring 
ibout a called 
As 
statistics show 
the 


only 


situation that wa 


critical by manufacturers. 


this, 


many 
an example of 

that 
shipping 


interior at 
half in 
1925-1926 ot the quantity received at 


from 
were 


receipts 
ports 


the same ports from the interior dur- 
ing the 


ot supplies, ot 


his cut in halt 


which the 


year previous, 
great pro 
portion went to American carpet man 


ufacturers At times during the lat 





ter months of the vear dealers had 
practically no China wool to offer. 

The situation in regard to China 
wools became easier for a short time 
in November when shipments were 
received at Chinese ports and quickly 
sent to this country. ‘There was not, 
however, a sufficient quantity to mate 
rially ( nee r lat t 
country Zz tree veme 
n China 0 lid not « 1¢ " 

101 in United State ere bact 
again where they had been 

It is difficult to gauge this ta 
iccurately as several wool dealers be 
lieve larger quantities wil von find 


id- 


nh! 
procurabie 


their way to this country to take 


vantage of higher prices 


Others feel conditions in China 


} 


becoming 


are 
in impos- 
sibility to secure any large amount of 


such as to make it 


wool from this country, pointing to 


the fact that warfare between the 


various factions is becoming more se- 
vere instead of becoming better and 
; 


for tl a contin- 
ued firmness in all carpet wools until 


is reason they predict 


it is possible to ship wools freely 


from interior points ° 
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| Lorraine Manufacturing Company | 


Fine Worsted Dress Goods — Rayon, Cotton and Silk Dress Goods | 
Cotton and Silk Shirtings 


PAWTUCKET and WESTERLY, R. I. 


Sold by 
LORRAINE MFG. COMPANY OF N. Y., INC. 
Textile Building: 72 Leonard Street 


Uptown Office: 225 West 34th Street 
Boston Office: 99 Chauncy St. 








TALBOT 


Thibets 
Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths 
V elours 





Suit ings 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Talbot Mills 


FREDERIC S. CLARK, Pres 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, Treas 


North Billeriea, Mass. 


TOOT 


Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 
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MOTH DOOM 


Hungry MOTH larvae are causing thou- 
sands of dollars damage annually in textile 
mills. These pests have a knack of getting 
into goods, into tills, in store rooms. 

Check their ravages in your mill! You 


can do it, and prevent future trouble as well, 
by the use of 


Edgar A. Murray’s Moth Doom. 

This preparation, sprayed directly on 
wool, yarns, finished cloth, rugs, etc., not 
only destroys all worms and larvae, but 
leaves a preventative against future attack. 

MOTH DOOM is entirely safe. It con- 
tains no gasoline, benzene, or naphtha, and 
it does not stain the finest fabric. 


We guarantee MOTH DOOM to free 
your mill of moths and larvae. 





No Riddance—No Pay! 


For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY CO. 


2411 N. 6th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROACH DOOM 


RAT DOOM 





coment ens BUG AND FLY DOOM 
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Larger Demand Helping Worsted Yarn Spinners 


Lower Prices Increase Volume—Men’s Wear Yarn Interest Good—More Worsted Dress Goods Selling 
Shaker Sweaters Helps Spinners—Volume Satisfactory, but Profits Small—Reasons for 
Looking Ahead With Greater Confidence 


T IS possible for the unbiased mately twice that of the previous year, goods in this country are making a_ further improvement during the pre- 
observer to state not only that the total amount of these yarns taken strong campaign to 
the outlook for the worsted yarn by manufacturers in this trade was so dress goods to their former position the largest mills making this type 
trade is more promising for this far under that of five years ago when which has been seriously curtailed by fabric states they are turning out a 

year than last but also to report for ladies’ worsted dress goods fabrics the large demand in recent years for line of these fabrics weighing 
the first time in several years that were more widely used, that no com-_ silk and other 








Return of 


restore worsted sent year. In this connection one of 


less 
lighter-weight fabrics. than five ounces to the linear yard, 


business actually placed during 1926 parison can be made. Therefore, These mills are now turning out at- being all worsted goods. 

represented a distinct improvement while distinct improvement in these tractively styled fabrics of lighter mn ; 

over the previous year. A majority yarns has been seen and the outlook weight than ever before made in this Finer Yarns Demanded 

of spinners, practically all in fact, is still more promising, this does not country and — manufacturers It may be readily seen that any 
predict a better year in 1927 than was mean manufacturers expect a volume have already attained a fair degree of decided trend in this direction would 


experienced last year, many stating of business as large as they did years 
the outlook is better than it has been ago before the present popularity of 
for five years. In other words, while silks and other materials became so 
other industries may have reached noticeable. 

high points in 1925 and 1926, it is 
probable that the worsted spinning 
trade is still on the upgrade with the 
volume of business and financial re- 
turns are concerned, although the 
latter is more in doubt than the 
former. 


success in their new lines of this aid the manufacturer and spinner 
character. Manufacturers are also” materially. Lighter-weight fabrics 
taking steps to popularize these new require finer yarns, and production of 
lines by means of style shows and finer yarns means a smaller volume of 
With a better year predicted upon Other new methods of publicity, all of yarn that spinners will be able to turn 
the basis of a larger consumption Which indicate that these manutac- out. This would be of especial bene- 
there are also good grounds for look- turers are now attacking their prob- fit to them in view of the wide-spread 
ing forward with optimism when we lems in a more systematic manner than conviction that there are too many 
examine other basic factors entering at any time since their market was spindles in the country for our present 
into such a question. Stocks of yarns curtailed. requirements, 
in both manufacturers’ and spinners’ This is particularly encouraging Men’s wear yarn business has been 


A larger volume of men’s wear hands are smaller by a considerable when it is remembered that a year ago of fair 


business, which was normal in point 
of poundage in 1926, is expected and 
a better year so far as outerwear pur- 
chases of yarn are concerned is 
indicated. 


volume, taking the year as a 
margin than a year ago according to many in this trade were dubious that whole, with 
statistics which represent approxi- worsted dress goods would survive the activity being counter-balanced — by 
mately 80% of the spindles. It may inroads that had been made up until others of extreme dullness. Manufac- 
also be stated that the spinning trade that time by silk and other lighter- turers have not been buying large 
has been helped by the severe liquida- weight fabrics. They felt this field as quantities far in advance of their 
Dress Goods Yarns Improve tion witnessed during the last year, far as worsteds were concerned had requirements, following the buying 

When the dress goods situation is and is now in a better position to been permanently lost and probably policy that has been adopted by their 
examined with regard to the outlook secure immediate benefit from any im- would not return. Developments dur- own customers; but while spinners 
for yarns to be used, a more confusing provement in demand from their cus- ing the last twelve months have have not at any time had a large 
condition is found and there is a wider tomers than at any time since unsatis- changed this viewpoint and have in- volume of advance orders on their 


periods of exceptional 


difference of opinion as to what the factory conditions first started. dicated the error in this prediction. books, what is called a normal volume 
present year will bring forth. While Dy s Such distinct improvement has of men’s wear yarn business has been 
the volume of dress goods yarns sold Advertising Worsteds occurred during this time there is a done. This, however, has not resulted 
in 1926 was estimated to be approxi- The leading manufacturers of dress good basis for them forecasting in as material benefit to these manu- 
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Boston Office: 170 Summer St. 





HAROLD R. SH 
Packard Blidg. Philadelphia 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


Selling Agent 


The French Worsted Co. The Irving Worsted Co. 
Woonsocket, R. I. Chester, Pa. 

Falls Yarn Mills M. @ F. Worsted Mills 
Woonsocket, R. I. Providence, R. I. 























MOHAIR YARNS FOR PLUSHES, BRAIDS, ASTRACHANS, ETC., ALL 
THE NEW EFFECTS IN MOHAIR AND WORSTED YARNS 


Novelty Yarns, 
Loops, Knots, Spi- 
rals and All the 
New Effects for 
Overcoatings, 
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hair, Worsted and 
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Worsted Yarns for 
the Weaving and 
Knitting Trade. 


Genappe Yarns in 
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fac urers as might be expected be- 
cause of the large number of dress 
gois concerns that turned their ma- 
chives over to production of men’s 
we r When demand for dress goods 
dec ined. 

en’s wear mills in the vicinity of 
ladelphia have been using com- 
ratively small quantities of yarn in 
the gray during most of the year de- 

d being for vigoreaux and mix- 
tures to go into fancy lines, piece 
ives having been in little request. This 
js one result of the trend away from 
staple fabrics which has been witness- 
ed during recent years and toward 
fabrics possessing most advanced style 
characteristics. In fact several of 
these manufacturers are beginning to 
wonder whether this trend to wide 
variation in fabrics produced has not 
been carried far enough as they are 
now receiving such relatively small in- 
dividual orders at a time for such a 
wide line of different fabrics that they 
assert this is making volume produc- 
tion an impossibility. This has been 
a factor in preventing them from fol- 
lowing the lead taken by other indus- 
tries of producing large quantities of 
a standardized product at a low volume 
price. 
Heavier Men’s Wear 
present heavy-weight men’s 
wear fabrics are particularly interest- 
ng because of the new tendency back 

heavier fabrics, many of them 
weighing 15 ounces. This is in con- 
rast to the previous trend in these 
nes which for several seasons was 
toward fabrics that were of nearly the 
same weights for both seasons. The 

vious heavy-weight season wit- 
nessed a definite trend in this direc- 


The 


Manufacturers have been sam- 
ng and placing orders for 2-30s and 
half blood mixtures and vigor- 
ux for these fabrics. This feature 
s looked upon as a desirable one from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer 

| also of the spinner as it will no 
ubt mean that a larger volume of 
en’s wear lines will 


seasons’ 


a" 42 


used than 
fabrics were 
lore nearly of the same weight and 
‘summer suits could be just as well 
min the cold weather. With more 
1a distinction between them this will 

longer be so general. The pros- 
pect for men’s wear yarns is, there- 
lore, a hopeful one from this stand- 
ont although there is yet consider- 
le doubt as to whether spinners will 
eable to obtain a satisfactory margin 


Shas been the case during the last 


ear 


be 


vhen the two 


Outerwear Sales Larger 
luterwear yarns are in a favorable 
‘uation for a vear of normal busi- 
tess with indications that the volume 

ll represent an increase over 1926, 

latter half of which was a good 

mm this standpoint. In fact the 

tgest spinners of these yarns are 
king ahead with considerable con- 
that this will be the best year 

ive experienced for more than 

ars. A number of reasons are 
van-ed for this conviction. These 
in the first place, are selling 
‘es approximately 20c under 
t a vear ago which is an added 
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incentive for manufacturers to have 
confidence when buying, and in addi- 
tion lower raw material costs usually 
indicate an increase in the volume of 
business booked. This also may indi- 
cate the possibility of manufacturers 
buying these yarns farther ahead than 
has been true during the last year. 

In the next place, outerwear yarns 
are on a more healthy basis in regard 
to stocks held by both manufacturers 
and spinners, this section of the yarn 
market being further liquidated dur 
ing the year as manufacturers refused 
to buy ahead in advance of their 
goods requirements with the excep- 
tion of once or twice. One such ex- 
ception was noted at the turn of the 
vear when large orders, several being 
for more than a quarter of a million 
pounds, were placed for the fall busi- 
ness. Spinners also refused to stock 
yarns and as a rule spun for orders 
only. This rule was broken only at 
the last of the year, several spinners 
running mills full time during the 
month of December although, the 
usual year-end lack of demand from 
manufacturers was in evidence. 

Spinners believed this slackening 
would be offset by a larger inquiry 
shortly after the first of the vear, 
largely because of the fact that manu- 
facturers were without stocks of yarn 
that had been carried over this period. 
Another factor seeming to justify this 
policy of spinners was the favorable 
outlook for outerwear garments dur- 
ing the current vear, there being sev- 
eral phases of the situation giving a 
degree of credence to this viewpoint. 

Shaker Sweaters Return 

One of the most important reasons 
for this feeling is the return to favor 
of shaker sweaters that had been ad 
versely affected by the popularity of 
windbreakers made 
other than knit goods. 

During the last vear, manv sweatei 
concerns turned their machines over 
to production of bathing-suits as de- 
mand for these garments 
last season while the demand for staple 
sweaters, during the early part of last 


vear, was poor. , 
manufacturers are 


from materials 


Was good 


This naturally bene 
fits who able to 
turn their machinery this way but 
nevertheless is regarded by a majority 
in the trade as being a disturbing fac 
tor. as the entrance of a larger num 
ber of mills into either field results 
in such a large increase in production 
that even a healthy demand for either 
is quickly satisfied and is not sustained 
Competition Severe 

This feature has been the principal 
reason for the fairly general com 
plaint of manufacturers that competi 
tion in practically all lines of outer 
wear has been so severe during 1926 
that while many mills enjoyed a good 
demand for their products the latter 
half of the year little profit has been 
possible due to the low prices that 
were quoted to obtain the business. The 
trend of manufacturers in one line to 
swing to the other at times made this 
competition even more severe. Al 
though such a condition is not likely 
to disappear during the present year 
many feel manufacturers will benefit 
slightly more on business than in 1926 


in view of the improvement that has 
already been reported in the sweater 
situation and the presumption that a 
good bathing-suit season will follow. 

So far as spinners of outerwear 
yarns are concerned the unevenness 
of demand during the last seasons 
has_ been f the most difficult 
problems they have been torced to 
meet. 


one ot 


During this time commodity 
falling and mills 
have lost on practically all stocks car- 
ried either in 
tured articles. 


prices hay S been 
manu fac- 
Yet there was no other 
alternative worth considering. When 
manufacturers were buying yarn it 
was apparent the movement soon be 
came general, all mills coming into the 
yarn market at the same time. When 
demand was less active all manufac 
turers seemed to stop buying at prac 
tically the same time. 


varns or in 


Spinners were 
forced to either run over-time or, if 
conditions were the reverse, to close 
their plants to prevent the accumula- 
tion of stocks. 
Market More Stable 

Spinners believe the present year 
will witness a more even demand with 
fewer peaks of extreme dullness and 
fewer but more sustained periods of 
healthy demand. In other words, both 
spinners and manufacturers can op- 
erate their plants more efficiently with 
a steady demand than is possible when 
there are peaks of extreme activity 
and dullness. 
Both would benefit by any steps that 
are taken to 
about. 


others, following, of 
such condition 
Uniform production so far as 
possible is not only desirable in tex- 


bring 


and in no 
branch of it more so than in the manu 


tiles as in other industries, 


facture of outerwear and spinning ot 
varns used, as is evident after an ex- 
amination of conditions 
last twelve months. 
Hosiery and Underwear 
Hosiery and underwear yarns have 
been in an unsatisfactory condition 
during the last year so far as 


during the 


for 
ward business with spinners has been 
concerned. <A _ fair yarn 
was taken by the latter group during 
the second half of 1926 but the bulk 
of this went to spinners of varn on 


volume of 


the cotton yarn system in preference 
to French qualities on the worsted 
system. The tendency of underwear 
manufacturers to turn to mule spun 
mixed yarns was one of the features 
of this section of the market during 
the year. Spinners of yarns on the 
worsted system have been unable to 
compete on a price basis with cotton 
varn spinners and as manufacturers 
have, in most instances, decided to 
produce a competitively priced gar- 
ment most of the yarn business placed 
during the year has gone to mule sys- 
tem spinners of cotton and wool mixed 
yarns. 

In this connection it is apparent that 
cotton yarn spinners catering to this 
trade are going to make even more 
strenuous efforts to hold these gains 
permanently. They are now offering 
hosiery and underwear manufacturers 
varns containing as much as 50% wool 
and the same quantity of cotton, which 
was impossible to secure a year ago 


when they were making only yarns 


an 
rn 
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containing smaller proportions t 


wool. Spinners of these yarns 
cotton yarn system formerly catered 
to the demand for 10° or 15% wool, 
leaving higher wool percentage to 
French spun merino concerns. 
Room for Both Yarns 
It should be emphasized, howevei 
that at the end of the year and at 
present there are indications that 
sted spinners have been reducing costs 
and are competing more closely than 
at any time during the last year. This 
swing toward lower priced mule spun 
mixtures has been a price trend, there 
still being a 
between 


considerable difference 
the two. \s a 
underwear manufacturers have 
compelled to merchandise their goods 
on a price basis, they have 
mule spun yarn in 
l'rench spun merino. 


majority o1 
been 
used the 
preference to 


However, many do not believe thai 
this trend will continue as marked as 
last year. One of the most important 
reasons for this prediction is the pre 
sumption that this situation will clat 
ify itself to a greater degree this year 
with the possibility of two distinet 
fields becoming apparent, one cater- 
ing to a lower priced garment contain 
ing, in most cases, a lower wool 
tent, although this will 
hold Spinners of French me 
rino yarns will make a more concerted 


con 
not always 


true. 


drive to secure business from 
facturers 


manu 
who in higher 
priced garments and probably contain 
ing a larger proportion of wool 

the others 


do 


entire 


specialize 


In other words, worsted 


spinners not 


have lost 


feel they 


their market to 


cotton yar 
spinners of this group but rather 


conditions during the last few season 


have been such as to give them ce 
disadvantages, which will be les 
fective this vear, to overcome. | 


believe the trend to development yf 
two distinct fields will be more notice 
this This will give then 
an opportunity of securing a | 


roe 
id SS 


able vear. 
share of this business than they ob- 
tained in 1925 or in the last year 


Hosiery Volume Small 

Hosiery manufacturers, so far as 
their lines have been con 
cerned, have had a sub-normal year 
in regard to volume, although a dis- 
tinct improvement was noted during 
the latter months of the year. Manu 
facturers of these lines experienced 
losses during recent years by holding 
too large stocks of finished goods 
which jobbers and retailers ordered in 


worsted 


exceptionally small amounts at a 
time, compelling the manufacturer 
to take losses that everyone was 


compelled to take as wool prices de- 
clined. These manufacturers, having 
learned this expensive lesson, have 
taken it to heart the last year, to such 
a degree that they went to the other 
extreme, losing business late in the 
vear because they had been entirely 
cleaned out of this merchandise. 

Fall weather in October and Nov- 

] 


ember of last year, which was cold in 


many sections of the country, aided 
worsted goods and yarns to an impor- 
tant extent, far more than was 
ally the 


gener- 


recognized in trade at the 
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WORSTED YARNS 
William Crabtree & Sons 


Manufacturers of 


Worsted Knitting Yarns 
in white, colors, oxfords, 
and heather mixtures. 





Office: Mills: 
Montgomery, N. Y. Montgomery, N. Y.—Newburgh, N. Y. 
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time. It was one of the most import- 
ant factors in placing the yarn mar- 
ket in a liquid condition and one of 
the reasons that so many spinners at 

e beginning of the present year 

ere willing to forecast the future 

th so much confidence. This was 

marked contrast with their pessi- 

istic outlook at the end of the previ- 
ous years. Spinners as a general ruie 
ere willing to admit at the beginning 
f the present year that they would 
ok a good volume of business dur- 
g the first six months of the year 
although it was more difficult to lo- 
cate one to predict a fair profit on 

is expected business. 

Cold Weather Helps 

In years when cold weather did not 
until well into the new year 
there was a general inclination on the 
part of the public to feel that there 
would be little advantage to buy win- 
ter goods heavily in view of the fact 
that they considered it would only be 
a short time until they changed to 
lighter-weights as spring weather ap- 
proached. When such conditions are 
experienced demand for winter cloth- 
ing has been relatively smaller, people 
buying, in most instances, only- where 
necessary and postponing purchases 
of winter lines for another season. 

The last fall was a favorable one 
for the manufacturer and for the 
spinner from this point of view and 
retailers’ stocks were so well cleaned 
up that a large volume of duplicate 
orders for winter lines was received 
late in the season by manufacturers 
and by spinners. This was particu- 
larly true in sweaters, yarn buying 
for these lines being reported by spin- 
ners later in the season than is usual. 
In worsted hosiery lines an even more 
extreme situation was found at the 
close of last year. At that time job- 
bers and retailers were pressing these 
mills for quick shipments and offering 
to take all the manufacturer had in 
stock irrespective of what the patterns 
were. This condition was reported by 
manufacturers in Pennsyl- 
As hosiery mills had not car- 
tied large stocks, they were not able 
to make large deliveries but rather 
were compelled to manufacture the 
additional lines wanted. 

As a result of such a situation it 
would be natural to expect that manu- 
facturers of worsted hosiery in this 
position would experience a good de- 
mand for their lines next season due 
the scarcity of many lines at the 
close of the present winter hosiery 
uying season. Many are predicting 
demand for worsted hosiery yarns 
ill start to improve within the next 
mth or two as manufacturers will 
ive more confidence to operate fur- 
er ahead than last year and this is 
expected to become more active as the 
‘ar passes, largest demand being pre- 
‘ted for the latter half of the year. 

Spinners Merge 
One of the most important devel- 
ments of the year in the outer-wear 
tion of the market was the merging 
two fair-sized spinning concerns 
h S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., of 
iladelphia, making the combined 
concern one of the largest spinning 


V 


come 


several 
vania. 
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plants for sales yarn in the country. 
This is an example of a trend that 
many in the trade believe will become 
more marked, as it is stated the above 
merger and others of a similar nature, 
have resulted in a saving of overhead 
costs and selling expenses. 

The latter half of 1926 furnished an 
example of this fact when a large 
volume of outerwear yarn business 
was received by spinners, permitting 
these mills to run full time and as 
near full capacity as they were able to 
secure skilled help. Although these 
spinners booked a large volume of 
new business during this period it was 
particularly noticeable that they were 
unable to raise prices to any extent. 
When improvement in demand _ first 
started in July and August, the most 
important received in 2-20s 
quarter blood were taken at $1.20 and 
$1.22™% and while higher figures were 
quoted during the fall months there 


orders 


was comparatively little business 
placed above the $1.25 level. At the 
end of the vear orders were being 


taken by most spinners at $1.22'% and 
$1.25 or approximately the same fig 
ures as were noted in sales six months 
previous. 
Quotations Steadier 

Wools were fairly steady during 
this time and toward the latter part of 
the year increasing firmness became 
apparent, when spinners endeavored to 
raise quotations but found demand be- 
came less active as they did so. Asa 
result a majority again took business 
at their old and lower prices. This 
condition continued until the end of 
the year. With this trend in their 
raw material coming at a time when a 
good demand developed from manu- 
facturers for their varns, it was espe 


cially noticeable that spinners of 
outerwear yarns failed to secure 
higher prices for their yarns. Prices 


did not advance because of the keen 
competition for large spin- 
ners being willing to sell for cost or 
lower in order to keep their machinery 
running full time. 

This condition is illustrated in the 
outerwear section. 


orders, 


It has been more 
noticeable there although it is general 
throughout the entire market The 
“ooing” price has been set by 
ners themselves in 


spin 
many cases at a 
level where a majority of them assert 
it is impossible to do more than break 
even on the business taken. With a 
larger volume of business, many be- 
lieved this would correct itself but 
such has not been the case. There is 
considerable doubt in the trade that 
the present year will witness any im- 
portant this respect, 
although as has already been pointed 
out, the prediction that a good volume 
of business will be placed this year is 
generally held. 

As a result of such a situation 
among spinners and in other branches 
of the woolen and worsted trade, the 
movement toward correcting such a 


change in 


condition along cooperative lines was 
undertaken. After considerable pre 
liminary work, a large part of the in- 
dustry agreed upon the formation of 
what has been called the Wool Coun- 
cil of America, which is composed of 
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representatives trom the leading 
woolen and worsted associations, who 
as a body are studying the entire sit 
uation from the various viewpoints in 
order to recommend corrective meas 
ures their 
progressed this far. 

Cooperation Still Needed 

his movement started 

demand for yarns ot 
any character and 


when investigation has 


was when 
there was little 
there 


was wide 


that 
would 


spread 


discouragement interest 


from manufacturers 


velop to such a 


ever de- 
degree as to permit 
spinners to run their plants full time 
Shortly ofter this a gradual but stead 
improvement in demand for weaving 
and knitting varns appeared and it was 
noted as demand for their products in- 
creased the interest of spinners and 
manufacturers in this cooperative 


movement subsided to a large extent. 
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In fact at the last of the year many 
expressed the opinion that it would be 
impossible tor leaders in the movement 
to interest a large proportion of the 
industry again until conditions became 
lesé favorable. 


Formation of the Wool Council was 
regarded as a forward step on the part 
ot the woolen and worsted industry 
and it will be deplored by many it 
this is not supported by the trade as 
it is generally recognized that such a 
body if properly 


administered could 


be of inestimable value to the 
With the improvement in 


demand for worsteds and the greater 


entire 


group. 


stabilization of prices noted during the 
] 


last six months, with the support of 


a cooperative movement such as this, 
there are grounds for 


looking into 


the future with more confidence than 


tor five vears. 


Better Business for Tops in 1927 





After Two Years Decline a Stable Situation Appears—Gain in 


Worsted Manufacturing a Factor 


“| He year 1926 which opened with 

much promise quickly ran into 
unfavorable conditions and for the 
greater part of the year there was con- 
tinuous decline both in tops and noils 
with a slight rally in tops at the open- 
ing OIF 1927. 
values 


The general decline in 
Was not so extreme 
1925 but the two years 
combined forced the top market into 
a position most unfavorable to normal 
business at 


during 
1926 as in 


fair profits and in com- 
with wool merchants and spin- 
wool 


pany 


ners combers experienced a 
very harassing and distressing vear. 
Fine wool prices at the opening of 
1927 were 32% lower than in Janu- 
ary 1925; fine tops were 32% lower 
The fol- 
lowing table gives prices on January I 
in years named: 


and fine noils 36% lower. 


1925 1926 1927 
Fine wool $1.65 $1.30 $1.12 
Fine tops 2.05 1.63 1.40 
Fine noils 1.25 v5 SO 


Top imports for 1926 were negligi 
ble, less than 100,000 lbs. of wool, hair 
The Bradford market 
was very weak at one period of the 
year but came back rapidly and is now 
on a firm basis though not quite high 
enough as_ related to 
The finer qualities of Bradford top 
showed a larger relative decline at the 
close of the vear than the crossbreds 
as the following table indicates: 

Tan. 1, Jan. 1, 


and mohair. 


wool values. 





a 1926 1927 Decline 
TOs . 5 d 9 d 11% 
64s no d 166d R% 
60s 48 d ed 10% 
D&s 39 d 3% 
56s . 35 d 32 3% 
50s 27 d 25% d 5% 


Topmaking Unprofitable 

The difficulty in the American top 
market during the year was not so 
much lack of volume as unprofitable 
operation. Topmakers had a_ very 
narrow price field in which to oper- 
ate. Worsted spinners exerted con- 
tinuous bearish pressure and at no 
time during the year were wools low 
enough as a general proposition to en- 
able topmakers to meet successfully 
the low bids made by spinning inter- 
ests. Between relatively high wools 
and relatively low yarns the topmaker 


Noil Outlook Uneertain 


had very little room to turn around. 
Judging by the activity of wool combs 
which in November were 88% 
as compared with 90% in November, 
1925, the industry was maintaining 
itself quite well. 


active 


In seven months of 
the year 1926 wool comb activity was 
larger than in the corresponding 
months of the previous year. 
Noil Imports Decline 

The noil market had a slow year 
featured by increase in production of 
noils from the worsted branch and de- 
cline in consumption from the woolen 
branch. Imports for the year fell 
behind 2,741,000 lbs. Total arrivals 
for the last five years are shown: 
8.980,000 Ibs. 
8,574,000 Ibs. 
10,884,000 Ibs. 


7,469,000 Ibs. 
4,728,000 Ibs. 


the last five years 
have shown wide fluctuations and this 
is clearly perceivable even when quar- 
terly average 





prices are compared. 
Between the low price of 1923 and the 
high price of 1925 there is a stretch 
of 50c per pound or more. As a 
general principle when noil stocks ac- 
cumulate prices move downward. The 
course of noils in the domestic market 
for 1926 covered a steady decline 
which was not checked until Septem- 
ber following which there was a slight 
strengthening in fine noils and a good 
rally in 1% blood noils. The average 
price of fine noils in January 1926 
was 93c; in September the price was 
8oc and for the last three months of 
the vear 81c. Quarter blood noils had 
an average value in January, 1926, of 
56c. The market stabilized on a low 
of 48c in September and for the last 
three months of the year the average 
value was 53c, the top market fol- 
lowing a similar course. Fine tops 
fell from $1.60 in January to $1.35 in 
September and at the close of the year 
were $1.38. Quarter blood tops fell 
from $1.08 in January to 93c in Sep- 
tember closing the year at 97¢c. 
Boston and Bradford Compared 
No boom is looked for in the noil 
market but good steady demand is 
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CHELSEA FIBRE MILLS 


TEXTILE BUILDING 


295 Fifth comme, New sal 


r 3Ist St.) =—_ Telephone 3070 Caledonia 


MFRS. OF JUTE PRODUCTS 


Jute Carpet Yarns 
Carpets and Rugs 
Press Cloth 
Woven Specialties 
Cordage 
Tarred and Untarred Ropes for Wire Rope Centres 


as well as Ordinary Baling purposes, etc. 
Wrapping Twines 


for Bundling 
India Twines | 


Rove and Yarns for Electric Cable and Wire Manu- 
facturers Use 





MILLS 
ON THE WATER FRONT, NEW YORK 
HARBOR, BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 


In close proximity to all railroad and steamship terminals 





erhaps, they 
inds and the imported materials like 
cashmere and camel hair show very 
ttle change from a year ago. The 
main difference between the market 
t this time as compared with the 
market at the beginning of 1926 is 
that the worsted branch of manufac- 
turing seems to have established it- 
quite firmly against the com- 
tition of woolens and if this con- 
tes, as it probably may, the output 
noils in 1927 is likely to be rela- 
v larger than the demand for 
during the period. The fotlow- 
ny table compares noil prices of 
tundard types at this time with 
les registered a year ago: 

Jan., 1926 Jan., 1927 
noils .. ; ae 93-98e 78-80e 
lood . 90-92¢ 70-73¢ 
ood 58s...... 85-88e 63-65¢ 
MDE As wss0)n-< 58-60 538—5e 
sbred 448 .... 48-50c¢ 48-—5ie 
he feature of the above table is 
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nfidently anticipated. Producers 
vhe have had to cut their top prices 
cost in order to get business and 
re looking to their noil output sell- 
ig at prices that will at least tend to 
ffset their high overhead. Both in 
‘oston and Bradford these commodi- 
ties are in normal relation to wool val- 
ues. Larger demand is already seen 
the English market, the Continent 
buying more freely. America is in- 
terested in crossbred qualities but find- 
ng difficulty in securing suitable 
materials at sufficiently low prices now 
that the domestic price level is on a 
low basis. The following table com- 
pares noils of similar grades-in the 
Bradford and Boston markets at open- 
ing of 1927, duty and other charges 
idded to the foreign quotations: 


Bradford Boston 

Pine MOM Scan ssaes .78 .78 
ONE ss b6.0e- as .70 .70 
O.. “aarp aoe wia ca Mow kre a .60 .63 
RSE ae soe .60 
BE, oes a aie ai 53 53 
OE: Gah aiv a eeals.o 48 48 


It is to be seen from the above 
quotations that the Bradford market 
s not much of an importing proposi- 


From the general outlook a larger 
output is probable in 1927. The 
question in this market is 
whether the woolen branch of manu- 
turing will get good business at the 
pening. If worsteds should. retain 
then increase their lead the inev- 
tably larger output of noils would 
eet a declining demand following de- 
reased activity in the woolen consum- 
branch. The market has at this 
me a slightly upward trend and yet 
is not difficult for mill buyers to 
incover all the materials they need at 
t tar from their own price. 
{he decline in noils during 1926 
as been slightly larger than the fall 
vools and about equal to the down- 
rd movement made by wastes. As 
specialty noils, 


mohair 
represent limited de- 


outside 


the crossbred 44s are same price 
year ago. 


Top and Noil Inventory 


oston wool trade inventory as 
anuary 5 showed noil stocks, for- 

and domestic, to be slightly 
ler in the aggregate than in pre- 
1S years. were fewer 


C -cestic noils and more foreign noils 


There 
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in bond. The situation is shown as 


follows: 


1926 1927 
Domestic noils Ibs... 1,069,000 828,000 
Foreign in bond.... 261,000 483,000 
Foreign out of bond 157,000 58,000 
ee 1,487,000 1,369,000 


Stocks of unsold tops in Boston as 
of January 5 showed a marked de- 
cline of 1,439,000 pounds covering 
both domestic and foreign sorts. The 
following table gives the situation: 


1926 1927 
Domestic tops lbs... 2,193,000 984,000 
Foreign tops in 
Rho ce wh aw ees, esos ke 74,000 
Foreign out of bond 575,000 271,000 


MONI. ..csexss 2,768,000 1,329,000 
Top Business Expands 
There was more business in wool 
tops in mid-January, 1927. All 
grades were in better demand at 
slightly higher prices. Large busi- 
ness was offered well below market 


quotations and at so low figures as 
to be unacceptable to topmakers who 
could only acquire wool in a very 
strong market. The finer 
grades of tops purchased and ordered 
for future delivery were for both 
French and Bradford spinning, the 
medium tops were in call from men’s 
wear manufacturers and the lower 
grade tops from foreign wools were 
in call for men’s wear and dress 
goods. Knitting interests developed 
additional activity, purchasing much 
more freely in high % blood domestic 
tops. 


wool 


Prior to the opening the opinion 
was very generally held that worsteds 
would maintain their lead and that 
taking all factors tnto consideration 
business in tops in 1927 would be on 
a much, more satisfactory basis than 
in the two previous years. 


Need of Basie Facts 


new product secured its share ot 
popularity at the expense of estab 
lished lines. Some knit underweat 
manufacturers added the new type of 
garments to their lines and preserved 
their markets. However, with the 
outbreak of the war the industry 
found relief from a situation that was 
beginning to make itselt 
were 


definitel, 
felt. Retailers confronted by 
the necessity of reducing, or at least 
controlling overhead costs and were at 
the point of placing the burden of 
specific departments 
Underwear appeared to be less than 


cost against 


profitable as an item of merchandise 
under the conditions then prevailing, 
because of the duplication of brands, 
stvles and weights and the frequency 
of broken stocks. 

Price and Capacity Inflation 

The extraordinary conditions de 
veloped by war demand had the effect 
of further expanding the facilities ot 
production and of 
accumulated stocks then in the hands 
of retailers and distributors. We 
finished the war with an apparent 


consuming the 


shortage of every kind of merchandise 
and a hungry demand from consum- 


ers To assure sufficient stock re 
tailers duplicated orders among manu 
facturers, thus creating an appeat 
ance of much greater demand than 


actually existed, with rapidly 
Suddenly it became ap 
parent that markets were more than 
satisfied and 
caught with excessive inventories o1 
materials and distributors had greatet 
stocks than they 
orders still to be filled with more 
Cancellations, returns and repudia 
tions of agreements followed. During 
a period of war inflation costs of 
every kind had mounted to previously 
unknown heights and could not be ad- 
justed to the new situation. Manu 
facturers’ prices declined rapidly, but 
retailers could not reduce prices fast 
enough to move their surplus stocks. 
A buyers’ strike was begun by the 
consumers who could see no reason 
for high prices and retailers were 
generally abused. 


ing prices. 


manufacturers were 


could sell, with 


(Continued from page 134) 


With the debacle ot prices and the 


buyers’ strike, industry came to a 
pause, with unemployment and gen 
eral alarm tor the future. Out ot 
that situation industry and commerce 
had to emerge and find new founda 
tion for thei 


prosperity. Stocks 


melted slowly, retailers bought cau 
tiously and industry displayed equal 
caution in materials. 
“Hand-to-mouth” buying became the 


Manufacturers believed that 


purchasing 


practice. 
as soon as normal markets were re 
established retailers would resume 
their practice of buving a season’s re 
quirements in advance, but retailers 
had adopted new practices that pre 
cluded a return to former methods 
Retailers declined to buy in volume, 
or to anticipate requirements; they 
to the 


practice of buving for the greatest 


had committed themselves 


attainable frequency of turn-over ot 


merchandise. They learned to budget 
their buving and adopted methods ot 
merchandise control. ‘This led to a 


degree ¢ concentration on a few 


lines and a relatively small range ot 
prices 

Busine v stimulated by con- 
sumer credit and a variety of com 
noditic came into immediate compe 
tition with clothing and the various 
essentials The manutacturer, wl ole 
iler an retailer eacl adapted hin 
self to a situation that he could not 


control and is only now beginning to 

understand. In many lines, beside knit 

underwear, mass-production has had 

to give wav to operation on reserve 
at 


governed by the 


y eradual flow 


stock, 
of orders during the season. Capaci- 
ties are in excess of demand and the 
cost of selling is high, because of the 
The problems 
of production reflect the difficulties of 
distribution. 


smallness of orders. 


The situation of the knit under- 
wear industry is not generally differ- 
ent from that of other textile 
industries, even in the fact that 
approximately 14% per cent of the 
industry produces upwards of 60% 
of the total 


capacity to produce a_ considerably 


value and_ possesses 
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greater volume. It is apparent that a 
relatively small, selected, percentage 
of the industry could satisfy total de- 
mand in present volume. Individual 
executives and the managements of 
single concerns are not generally 
familiar with all of the basic facts re 
lating to the situation of the industry. 
Production Versus Requirements 

There is neither measure of con 
sumption, nor of distribution. There 
is an ever-growing competitive pres 
sure to secure markets, or to retain 
markets. That some concerns will 
withdraw under economic pressure is 
certain, for the industry is both over 
equipped and over-manned. There 
will be nothing new in that situation, 
for the unprofitable, o1 
undermanaged enterprise has always 


obsolete, 


been eliminated under economic pres 
sure. The answer to the 
problem will be 


present 
found in a_ better 
adaptation of production to the re 
quirements of distribution and a more 


} 
} 
I 


detinite knowledge of the extent and 


capacity of markets. The retailer has 
found a means of profitably distribut 
ing underwear, will the manufacture 
find an equally profitable opportunity 
in his field? It may require the as 


! 
sistance of the Government to secure 
the basic facts essential to the solu 
tion of the problems confronting the 
industrv., but looking 


back from sometime in the 


entire textile 
future it 
will be noted that the industry made 
steady progress, while some members 
who could not adapt themselves to the 
rapidly changing conditions dropped 
out during the period tollowing the 


World War. 


International Wool Statistics 


(Continued from page 140) 


notably, because its independent pe 
tion offers the best guarantees tot 
absolute impartiality. This tact ts of 
the highest 
the delicate nature of the undertaki 


importance, consider 


and the legitimate diffidence whi 


liable to arise when such work ts et 
trusted to an organism le trus 
worthy. 

Enough has been said to show that 
really complete statistics for wool are 


earnestly desired by those interested 


that accuracy in this sphere of opera 
tions is a necessity for the prote 
of the public as consumers, at 
a well-defined plan of campaigt 
been prepared. It may be hoped 
such difficulties as exist wi n clue 
time. be overcome by concentrate 
effort. 

Owing to the great distance I 
Australia and New Zealand in one d 


rection, and of Argentina, Uragua 
and South 


cussions and any final agreement mu 


\frica in another, al 


require a certain time to elapse. But 
encouraged by a mass of approval, so 
thoroughly confirmed by the Turin 
and the Imperial 

Institute intends to devote its energies 
to securing the needful international 
agreements. Once 
agreements will open the way for pre 
cision in details, and the continuous 


become 


contrerences, the 
these 


obtained, 


service of wool statistics will 
an accomplished fact 
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A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 
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At Your Service— 









Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 


There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is 
three ply hardwood—guaran- 
tees strength and freedom 


from warping, splitting and 
breakage. 


Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 

Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 

Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 


Write today for trial proposition. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


VERMONT SpPoot & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 











SPINNING-RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 
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DIAM 


———e 


‘> FINISH 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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Crowded Construction 


wAXCo : 


TWIN WIRE HEpDDLES 


Weave Better than Any Other ig 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


“Heddle Headquarters” 


— See Also —— 
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Leicester Massachusetts 
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|.arge Volume of Business Done, but Unsatisfactory Year All Around—Domestic Wools. Above General Commodity 
Level Owing to Tariff—Stable Situation Now Developing the World Over 
|Markets Steady and Well Below Importing Level 


HE 1926 wool year did not distributors.” This leaves the second- preceding vear and although its in wide call tor manufactured good 
meet the promise made in its ary market bare of surplus stocks. A ventory at the 
opening weeks when there was greater mill control of production showed a gain of 306% over 1925 yet industry with an immense and_ pros 
a rather widespread feeling that seems pending. it Was practically at the average hold- perous nation to clothe may fal 

decline in prices had ended and The general business in wool in ing of the previous seven years. The line overnight developing surpris 
it good business and fair profits 1926 was slightly below that of 1925. following table 
re in sight. Taking it all in all Consumption of wool for clothing situation approximately for the period 

26 was the most consistently dis- purposes judged from concerns re- 


American 





close of the vear reasonable values and the American 


gives the Boston activity during the next few months 


The American wool market is quiet 
1925-26 and is a surprising showing and 
uraging year since the termination porting, not including the American for one ot the 


easy as to prices, but the slight 
ce x 4 ws 2 leanest years experi- fluctuations downward are inconse- 
. = a = ere — = ae about 5 oe lbs. = enced by the trade: ke vo quential and do not reflect the strong 
ssible OT analysis. :Opmakers ane nind. . on imports were approxi Inventory carryover 19 statistical position occupied by not 
nners never had a show and wool mately 298 million Ibs. as compared Woo! imports 


aA . ceae ° x Tr domestic receipts 
erchants though doing a large turn- with 325 million Ibs. in 1925. The ! ee fe The general situation is much more 


aa e ine in i ts was due i » mai Total .... Caine 107 EE REE MOLLE 
r found their profits at the close decline in imports was due in the main sets tena cee. oe 349 promising than is seen on the surface. 


aaa wools of domestic and foreign origin 


the vear in inverse ratio to large to restriction in carpet wool imports 


_— } . articularly aeciwale a he DOINEOS in eee 0s 206 181 < A a 
siness done. particularly arrivals from China. [yventors January 5. 81 62 be found mills rather uneasy over the 


Here and there, it may be said, are t 


t seems now quite evident that the Philadelphia wool imports for 1926 
‘cline in wool values which ran all ran behind about 30 million Ibs. 
‘comets 1925 had not completed its 
urse. Foreign wools in general fell 
re rapidly in 1925 while domestic 
ie eased off the quicker in 1926. 
iter two years of declining prices 
oak are much more stable the world 
ver. During this two year period 
ere have been far-reaching adjust- 
ents to changed conditions of mer- 
handising and the end is not yet. 
Mil lls are not buying ahead of near-by 


Probable Motor Truck Del 125 119 possibility of an advancing market 
TY F : a this is most certain to occu 
. ° ne above hgures are in mullions 
Big Boston Business 


he Boston Wool Trade inventory 
covering stocks of unsold wool, tops Stable Market Probable Domestic wools are quite low | ed 
and noils as of January 5, showed an 
increase over 1925 of 19,176,000 Ibs., 


, consumption should move up 
) as. £ 1 ] : 
or poun rom level already attained 


as Shas en compared with foreign wo 
A general survey otf the wool situa- I ’ 5 


; similar descriptions. For se 
P : ; tion at home and abroad seems to in- | 

the increase being chiefly in territory 
wool. Stocks of foreign wool con- 
trary to general expectation ran _ be- 
hind about a million Ibs. A com- the American markets are not un- 
parison for 1925-26 is given herewith: Jipely 


months, manufacturers have 
. : ; aa utilizing domestic in place of f 
period of stable values, but before this : eee fer make cath OF i 5 
staples; this is indicated in the 


sumption reports and is further sub 


dicate the probability of a fairly long 
actually takes place domestic wools in 


stantiated trom another angle by the 
to take an upward turn based ws 


| Decline in Wool Values Continued through 1926 


ae ae ; - ; at although the Australian sea- 
: : 1925 1926 Change eae ae Gikiee that although the Australian sea 
requirements. Not carrying large pomestic .... 34,442 54,642 20.200 Upon smallest mill stocks tor re has come to an end of its first 
wool stocks. the tendency is for them Foreign in ; eT. ; normal supply in the hands of dealers | ,. . 3 er rears 
ee ae 3 SS eee 21,916 23,755 1,839 a ae : : . half, the amount of wool bought by 
carry larger quantities of manu- Foreign out of and pools, firm high foreign markets, \ 3 ; i. F 3 ; 
; soni 5,883 3.022 Dec. 2,86 43 oa ; : ‘rica has been small. Further evi- 

factured goods, leaving the secondary '°"" .* — (022 Dee. 2,861 particularly in fine to medium wools en ae ee ee nee 
market of goods distribution relatively Total... 62,243 81,419 19.176 with America and France still ab- ‘dence is found in the neglect by 
. . ° Ties > TT > 1 tne 
bare of stocks. Speculation in fabrics Phe above figures are in thousands normally behind in their purchasing America of the Montevideo wools for 
as well as in wools is at a minimum. of pounds. and in the United States a aoe season to date. Our manufacturers 
“Anticipatory cloth orders are held The Boston market handled a larger condition of prosperity not seen for see no reason to pay tancy prices tor 


by the mills, rather than by apparel amount of wool in 1926 than in the years. There are evidences of a world merinos when they can get choice 
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THESE 6 TOPS [3 


were cut into one inch lengths by 









BROWN & Howe 


WOOL 


STOKES WOOL CUTTER 


in 24 minutes 


HIS MACHINE makes 300 cuts per minute 
any length up to three inches and will handle 
four to eight ends of wool or rayon roving. 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 












Full information and quotations on request. 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE COMPANY 
5848 Tabor Road, Olney P. O., Philadelphia 
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If It’s Made of Felt— 
askk BOOTH | 


An organization of felt specialists stands ready to 
satisfy every felt need in the mill. We operate the 

largest felt cutting plants in the United States. We 

don’t boast of the fact but do emphasize the service 

that this means. Felts for textile service include the 
following : 





NOUVELLE SOCIETE DECONSTRUCTION 
Formerly N, SCHLUMBERGER « ci 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 






























Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 
SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


JULES SCHWEIGHOFER 
356 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA 











Conditioning Strips 
Cone Covering 
Friction Washers 
Cone Supports 

Roll Strips and Covers 
Packings 

Oil-retaining Washers 


We repeat—if it’s made of felt—ask BOOTH. We 
shall gladly quote on your individual requirements. 





THE BOOTH FELT CoO., INC. 













481-491 19th St. 737 Sherman St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 
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taple and delaine wools at prices that 
vould save them 12-15¢ per lb. on 
their tops. One manufacturer states 
quite frankly that he can make his 
ie tops from domestic delaine at 
$1.35 whereas a similar top made from 
ustralian would cost him $1.47. 
There was no slump in volume of 
operations during 1926; as a matter 
of fact the mills were busier in the 
closing than in the opening month of 
the year as the following table shows, 
covering active machine hours: 
January December 





Ge CE oc kd <:00 67.4% 73.0% 
Narrow looms ..... 62.6% 67.2% 
Carpet looms ...... 68.4% 67.4% 
Woolen spindles .... 72.3% 81.0% 
Worsted spindles ... 71.2% 79.9% 
a a eee ee -2% 84.2% 
Coe. Si Vix os oe xv 7% 88.0% 
Average monthly 

COINIED, «5 :cans he e's 71.9% 17.2% 


That the situation has been unsatis- 
factory from the standpoint of reason- 
able profits all along the line from 
fleece to fabric is common knowledge. 
Exception will probably have to be 
made for the self-contained units 
which carry along all manufacturing 
operations within their own plants. 
The phenomenon is not distinctly 
\merican. Says the well known wool 
authority H. Dawson: ‘People are 
sick of putting wools either into the 
scoured state, tops, yarns, or cloth and 
never getting their money back as has 
heen the universal experience during 
the past two vears.” This English 
experience has duplicated all 
through the year in similar American 
markets, wool, tops and yarns being 
sold at or below cost in large volume. 

The general complaint is not re- 
garding volume of business, lack of 
material, or particularly high prices 
on raw material. The British manu- 
facturer has cheaper wool than the 
American but his troubles have been 
none the less acute. There is at this 
time a closer correspondence between 


been 


values of wool and of its manufac- 
tured products than ever before. The 
margin between fleece and fabric is 
narrowing all the time and caught 
within this relative closing in of 
values independent topmakers, spin- 
ners and small manutacturers find a 
diminishing field in which to conduct 
profitable manufacturing operations. 
Larger Wool Production 
The general tendency toward larger 
wool production brought about largely 
by good prices obtained for this ma- 
terial is seen in the United States 
where the clip during the last two or 
three years has shown an upward ten- 
dency. The 1926 clip was approxi- 
itely 269,000,000 Ibs. as compared 
With 254,000,000 Ibs. in 1925. Al- 
though the clip is larger the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states that the 
growers of the country received 
less money for their wools in 
1926, than in July, 1925. The 
ef decline in prices was found in 
western division covering the ter- 
ty wools while the fleece wool sec- 
Ss were much firmer. The follow- 
table shows the situation: 


" 


Percent 
. Divisions 1925 1926 Decline 
.* th Atlantic 44 30e 36¢ 2 
North Central 29.1¢ 34.8e 11.0 
S h Atlantie 41.8 37.8e 9.5 
South Central 37. 6e 31.3¢ 15.4 
Western ... 89.5c 30.1c 24.0 
U. S. Average... 39.4c 31.9¢ 19.0 
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In Australia wool production is in- 
creasing slightly. Estimated produc- 
tion over the first three seasons is as 
follows: 


oo A ae 720,000,000 pounds 
pS | eee 770,000,000 pounds 
WEE Sev ee aw6s15¥ 0 775,000,000 pounds 


The average weight of the Austra- 
lian fleece is 7.7 lbs., which may be 
compared with 7.8 lbs. for American 
fleece. The Australian clip runs 82% 
merino and 18% crossbred in marked 
contrast to New Zealand clip which 
is 98% crossbred and 2% merino. As 
may be expected from a larger wool 
production sheep in the Common- 
wealth are on the increase, the total 
number rising from 93,000,000 in 
1924 tO 97,000,000 in 1925. 


Wools and Commodities 
The relation of basic wool prices 
to those of other commodities shows 
a higher relative level 
material. 


for this raw 
Comparison is made be 
tween prices of two standard types of 
domestic wool, which may be taken to 
represent the market, and 
Irving index 
figure. Most textile indices have a 
July 1914 basis, but Professor Fisher's 
commodity index is based upon aver- 
age 1913 values. Domestic wools in 
July 1914 were well above the 1913 
level but the foreign wool situation 


} r¢ ) fessc Tr 


Fisher’s commodity 


Was very irregular; the South Ameri- 
can group was lower, Cape wools 


higher, Australasians irregular 

Taking 1913 average prices as the 
basis for an index figure on domestic 
wools, and so comparable with the 
general commodity index, the follow- 
ing comparison is possible showing, 
firstly, a relatively higher wool level 
than for commodities in general and, 
secondly, that the decline in wool 
prices during the year 1926 was more 
extreme than the general commodity 
decline. 


Ohio 1, Blood Fisher's 

Medium Staple Index 

January ... 209 218 159.7 
December .. 178 190 146.5 
Decline .... 31 28 13.2 


In order to make comparison of 
the course of domestic values with 
sritish wools and commodities it will 
be necessary to use a 1914 basis for 
domestic wools. The price of medium 
Ohio, covering 3¢s and %_ blood 
grades, in July, 1914, was 27¢ while 
at the present time its market value 
is 45c, giving an index figure of 166. 
In January, 1926, this wool was 53c 
Half 
blood staple in July, 1914, clean basis, 
was 59c and its current price is $1, 
whereas in January this vear the wool 


vielding an index figure of 196 


was selling at $1.15 giving an index 
figure of I95 as compared with 170 
at current price. The following com- 
parison now becomes possible 
aging the American indices): 


(aver- 


American British British 

Wool Wool Index 

SORBRTT 6686655 ‘ 196 135 47 
December ... 7 168 26 140 
eee eee 28 9 7 


From the above comparison it would 
seem as though British values during 
the year had been steadier than 
American and the decline much 
smaller. The fall in the British wool 
figure of 9% as against 
American wool is quite in keeping 
with and confirmatory of the general 


28% in 


belief in the wool trade that domestic 
wools during the year have declined 
to much larger degree than foreign 
wools. 

The wool markets: in the 
States in mid-January 1926 
moderately firm in tone and there was 


United 
were 


a fair measure of confidence in the 
stability of values but buying on the 
part of manufacturers was very spotty 
and prices were slightly in favor of 
the buyers but the opening of goods 
for fall and winter wear occurring at 
the end of the month brought the 
mills into the market in larger num 
ber and imparted a stronger tone to 
Medium 
than fine wools; 


prices. wools were firmer 
contracting was still 
hanging fire and the trade 
little inclination to enter the 
field. Foreign markets were steady 
but an enormous quantity of wool had 
vet to be various 


primary and distributive centers. 


showed 


western 
ottered .at— the 
\ustralian 


Mel- 


inclined to sag 


Demand for wool in the 


markets was moderate only. 
bourne 


while the Syvdney 


prices were 


market opened on 
closing. Con- 


basis of December's 


tinental were out of the 
market owing to disturbed 


conditions. 


operators 
financial 
During the first half of 
the Australian season France alone 
took considerably over 400,000 bales. 
almost as much as the British pur 
chasers. The foreign wool situation 
the world over was at this time dis- 
tinctly without trend. 


1926 Heavyweight Opening 

the amount of business placed in 
the American goods market up to the 
much 
Prices on all 
kinds of fabrics, worsteds, woolens and 


end of February 1926 was 


smaller than expected. 


10% lower 


overcoatings were at least 
than at the 1925 opening, but this re 
duction in price failed to overcome the 
apathy of goods buvers who continued 
to place new business in small orders 
spread over a number of styles. An 
suspicion haunted the wool 
all talk to the 
contrary there had unquestionably been 
an overproduction ot clothing 
rials. The 


uneasv 


market that in spite of 


mate 
goods opening had _ not 
changed the raw material situation to 
any noticeable degree. Shipments on 
old orders were still heavy but new 
business was spotty, sales being made 
on the low side of quotations and this 
in spite of the fact that really good 
wools for the manutacture of worsteds 
quite limited. The 
demand from carded woolen manufac- 
turers failed to materialize. \ll 
kinds of wools, and pulled 


were considered 


scoured 
wools were inactive. 

Wools in the United States market 
in mid-March were about 25% lower 
than similar date in 1925 with foreign 


approximately 30% 


wools lower. 
Stocks of domestic wool were quite 
small and yet in spite of this little or 
nothing had been done to acquire con 
tracts on the new domestic clip, shear- 
ing of which in the early states had 
already commenced. Imports of for- 
eign continued large. The 
New York goods market seemed to be 
unusually well 
material 


wor y] Ss 


posted on the raw 


situation. Some buyers 
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were holding back cloth orders in ex- 
pectation of a _ lower level. 
Stocks of tops and yarns everywhere 
were said to be reduced to a low point. 
Clothing manufacturers were taking a 
casual interest only in the fall and 


winter offerings. 


wool 


Contracting in April 

The wool markets in the United 
States declining since the first of the 
vear made a temporary halt in April. 
Contracting broadened out in the west 
\pril. Pur- 
reporte| in Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Cali- 
\rizona and Utah. 
lhe famous Jericho clip which usually 


ern territories in late 
chases were 
Wyoming, 
fornia, Texas, 
establishes the 


heat 
W as held 


pace for fleece wools 
by the pool for 4o0c; this 
price being the upset price put upon 
the collection with the governors ot 
events under the 
impression that they would get their 
price a little later on. 


the pool awaiting 


Shearing had 
commenced in Texas and California 
\Wool buving in the West on a rising 
scale had not been supported by any 
show of activity in the goods market 
1 by any larger interest in the West- 
ern wool clip by manufacturers who 


in other seasons had set the pace for 
the legitimate merchant lhe 


collusion and 


wool 
charge of 


brought 


hbovcott 

W ool 
representative of the 
\ichigan Wool Growers speaking be- 
fore the committee on Agriculture in 
\Washington seemed positively absurd 
to those in close touch with Summer 
Street. The point was made that the 
wool trade had deliberately imported 
huge quantities of foreign wools for 
the primary 


against the Boston 


Trade bv a 


purpose of depressing 
Foreign wools 


were in fair stock and in some cases 


domestic wool values. 


offerings were beyond the capacity ot 
the market to absorb, especially in 
medium and low 
breds, which continued to move on a 
low basis. 


Jericho Clip Sale 
The noted Jericho clip which had 
been held by the pool for goc, was sold 


Montevideo cross 


in mid-May to a western concern at 
34!2¢ or 


landed Boston. 


approximately $1.05 clean 
Wool 
now on a much lower level than in 
September 1925 at which time the re- 
action in values was checked and an 
upward movement took place culmi- 
nating near the end of the year. 
of the 


prices were 


One 
largest domestic clips for 
many years was waiting to be mat 
keted, not more than 10% having been 
placed under contract. Wool growers 
could not understand why domestic 
values should be so low with the high 
est tariff ever enacted in the United 
States in force. The fundamental 
explanation was that the mill demand 
for wool had been abnormally small 
following a very unsatisfactory open- 
ing of the heavyweight season. Firm- 
ness in foreign markets unquestion- 
ably prevented the local market from 
registering any extreme decline. 
Situation in Fall 

The wool situation in the early fall 
seemed to be shaping up for larger 
business at which had been 
maintained without great difficulty for 


prices 
















































Power — Speed — Efficiency-—Durability. These 


SCHICK 
All baling operations are simplified 


features distinguish the Saler wherever 
t performs. 
by its use. In compression force particularly — as 
applied to cotton, wool, yarn, rags, 
the SCHICK Baler excels. 


of power. 


cuttings, ete. 


it is a veritable Samson 


Schick 


Hand 


330) to 


Balers are all-steel and made in & sizes: 


Balers 125 to 375 Ibs. 


SOG lbs. 


capacity; Power Balers 
capacity. Depend on a SCHICK 
for every baling need. 


DAVENPORT 
MFG. COMPANY 
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20 to 40 Pounds 


in Every Bag 


More 


HAT'S why this 
Wool - Bagging 
has been 


daily 


savings 


ture 1s 
while 
machine is in operation—sav 
bags, 
and cartage. 


ings in storage 


Entirely automatic, 


sure—thereby 
tically the same 
weight for each bag. 


insuring prac 


dollars and minutes in bage: 
wool, noils, shoddy or waste 
let us send you our catalo 
Better yet, try 


} 
mill to 


your determine its 
worth Write. 
CHARLES S. DODGE 
ESTABLISHED 1883 
67 Payne Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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Machine 
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From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 





Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


—— See Also —— 
——CATALOG—— 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 


3100 Burleigh St.,,Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CLOTHING 


We are manufacturers of card clothing 


rm 


silk 


and 


for the carding of woolen, worsted, 


and all textile materials. Prices 


samples sent on application. 
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CRITCHLEY, SHARP & TETLOW LTD. 


(Branch of Card Clothing & Belting, Ltd 
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weeks. A stable market in 
ra. materials seemed in prospect. 
fhere was no scarcity of wools so far 
as sellers were concerned but there 
was some reason to believe that con- 
had relatively less wool in 
heir warehouses than for several sea- 
sons. Territory were selling 
gute well but fleece wools were slow 
though strong. Australian wools 64- 
cos and 64s combing were moving out 
f bond and the South American 
crossbreds were firmer in price though 
still quite irregular. Carpet wools 
were slow. Imports of China wools 

very considerably. 


summers 


wools 


had fallen off 
There was a large quantity of wool in 
China both of the carryover and the 
new clip which owing to civil war 
conditions could not be exported. 
[he strong situation apparent in 
Australia and in London stiffened the 
wool market and lifted prices slightly 
for similar wools in bond. Manufac- 
turers were a unit in opposing higher 
for raw materials. When the 
series of auctions closed in 
London in July quotations were 2-4c 
per pound lower on merinos as com- 
pared with closing prices of the third 
series but from par to 3c per pound 
igher on crossbred. During the four 
series Of sales ending July 28 there 
was 57° more wool sold than during 
the tour series of 1925. 
Australasian New Season 
\Mlanufacturing indifference to the 
\ustralian opening seemed surprising 
some sections of trade. America 
| purchased practically nothing dur- 
the new 


prices 
fourth 





season. The reason lay 
hand. Domestic wools of 
similar grade were relatively so low 
riced that it was to the interest of 
mills to procure supplies to the full- 
est extent possible from wools of do- 
mestic origin. The following table 
ows some domestic wools and com- 
parable types of Australians, 

luty added in bond December: 

Domestic 


close to 


with 


Australian 


Fine territory... $1.12 Super 70s $1.38 
NEON <6. 9574: 1.03 60s-64s 1.24 
“S blood .. 92 5&s 60s 1.16 
lhe growing depression in the 


bradford market was a matter of in- 
terest and comment. London spot 
wools had been too high for the Brad- 
tord manufacturer. America instead 
buying wool in London and Aus- 
tralia had actually been a seller in 
the foreign markets. The New Zeal- 
eason opened up strongly at Wel- 
ngton, November 15. The catalogue 
‘d a good selection of wool in 
ondition and quite sound. At 
go% of the offering was sold in 
tive market featured by a keen 
nd especially tor the low quali 
\merican bought chiefly in the 
wool but Yorkshire was quite 
on all descriptions. The fol- 
table March New 
| prices on old with November 
gs on new clips and gives also 
ons in bond in Boston for simi- 
T grades: 


compares 


March November Wool 
; Closing Opening in Bond 
. reehe ale HOH 
* ts $x 4% 47-486 
o-~34 : 41 40¢ 42-—43¢ 
142 136 141 
prices are all clean basis 


nde in bond. 
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An unusual feature of the-year was 
a decision of the United States Cus- 
toms Court made June 14 in New 
York that Argentine 6s were to be 
included in the carpet wool class cov- 
ered by paragraph 1101 sustaining the 
protests argued before the Board of 
United States General Appraisers in 
the name of the Bigelow-Hartford Co. 
The testimony at the several hearings 


taken at Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York was very voluminous, cov- 
ering seven hundred pages. The 


wool trade was quite divided on the 
question as to whether these low- 
grade wools, the lowest in the world 
with one exception, could under the 
provisions of the tariff be brought 
into the country to be used under bond 
for the purpose of carpet manufac- 
ture, free of duty. Well-known men 
of Summer Street appeared on both 
sides of the case and the decision was 
of such far-reaching importance that 
the government took an appeal to the 
United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals, Washington. 

Associate Justice Brown, writing 
the majority decision, said that the 
evidence was overwhelming that this 
importation was very much inferior in 
grade and class to the wools especially 
mentioned in paragraph the 
Fordney-Macomber tariff “We 
therefore hold as a_= matter of 
law that the wool before us is not im 
proved within the meaning of the 
language of paragraph 11or by the ad 
ixture of merino or English blood 


ITOI of 


law 


Substitute Fibers Have Fair Year 


and therefore that it is properly clas- 
sifable under paragraph 11o1t and as 
such subject to the rebate therein pro- 


vided if actually used for making 


carpets.” Associate Justice Sullivan 


concurring in the finding of Judge 
Brown stated “Tl base my conclu 
sions on two questions of fact that | 


this record 
first, the wools are not improved by 


the admixture of 


feel are established by 


merino or English 
blood; second, that the wools are na- 
tive of South 
stated, “I am satisfied from the rec- 
that English blood is 
that of the Down sheep. It cannot be 
from the other 
1 am wool is 


America.” He turther 


ords wool of 
breeds. 
this not im- 
proved by the admixture of English 
blood. The wool in question is a na- 
tive of South America.” 

MeClelland, 


majority 


Cotswold or 


satisfied 


Associate Justice dis- 
opinion 
said, “The Government position is that 
Lincoln wool being of English blood 
is therefore neither one of the wools 
specifically 


senting from the 


mentioned in paragraph 


1101 nor a wool of like character and 
description to either of them. By a 
very decided preponderance of the 


evidence in the is shown that 
the involved merchandise is a Lincoln 
wool of English blood.” The import- 
ers filing the protest claimed that the 
wool in 


case it 


question, some 15 bales, 


should have been assessed under para 


graph 1101 relating to carpet wools 


instead of 1102 covering combing and 


clothing wools 





Good Specialized Demand for Materials on Declining Market 


Heavy Rag Imports 
ECOVERED wool manufacturers 
during the vear 1920 did quite as 

well as any other branch of 
manufacturing and probably a 
better. 


textile 
little 
Volume of business was about 
equal to that of 1925, but the general 
market closed the year well below its 
opening. There were upward price 
spurts during the period that helped 
the situation materially. The 
1926 witnessed a large consumption of 


year 


high-priced foreign rags, although im 
ports fell behind those of 1925 by sev 
eral million pounds. The woolen rag 
trade was handicapped the entire vear 
by the specialized demand for a 
materials which although 
relatively high prices did not compen 


Tew 
bringing 
sate the graders unable to move tl 
coarse dark stocks 

Substitute 


ell 
wool manutacturers are 
expecting the opening period of 1927 
to bring in at least as much business 
as seen in similar period a vear ago, 
possibly a larger call for materials in 
asmuch as all prices from raw ma- 
terials to fabrics are and will be on a 
lower basis. The woolen industry is 
much more suitable to the maintenance 
and profitable operation of small units 
of relatively limited capital than the 
worsted branch of manufacturing 
where the tendency is toward large or- 
ganizations capable of taking wool 


right from the sheep's back and turn- 


Worsted Waste Output Larger 


\\ oolen 


mills will undoubtedly be in the market 


ing out the finished fabrics 


tor substantial quantities of rags, clips 
and fully processed materials 

The decline in the wool waste mar 
ket, going on steadily for months has 
to the fall in 
wool prices so that at the present time 
while 


been in strict relation 


the average price of wool 1s 


14% 


ago, the average price of several rep 


about lower than it was a vear 


resentative wool 


Wool 


themselves 


wastes is about 16¢ 


c 


lower wastes have maintained 


during the decline 


more 
firmly than have either noils or woolen 
rags In the case ot worsted colored 
threads which have been more or less 


ot a drug on the market over the en 


tire period the veneral price of this 
commodity as related to wool is about 


le same as it Was a Vear ago, lOW 
then, low now but in all other wastes 
| ha Sianie -epintera. 4 
there is bee i decline relative to 


by-pro- 


the wools ot which thev are | 


ducts. 


Larger Worsted Waste Output 

lhe general trend in wool manu fac- 
turing which for a considerable period 
has been favorable to those ot woolen 
construction had the 
maintaining a good, high price level 
on all kinds of light colored and white 
rags, clips and substitutes and in par- 
ticular the waste output of the wor- 


has effect of 
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sted branch of manufacturing. Dur- 
ing the year 1926 worsteds gained on 
woolens and this reversal in 


probably 


trend will 
go further. In 
the output of 


which 


Wastes 


Case 
will be 
relatively larger than tor several vears 
past while the consumption of them by 
woolen mills will be relatively smaller 


worsted 


High prices for waste brought about 
in the main through relative shortage 
of supply are not likely to be seen 
during 1927. 
Manufacturers of 
and the 


reworked wools 


various houses 


dealing in 
woolen rags and clips had on the whole 
a fairly satistactory vear in 1926 
although it came to a very quiet close. 
laking the year and comparing it with 
1925 it is likely that about the same 
amount of business was done. In the 
English markets the case was much 
less promising. Says an English au- 
thority the year 1926 will be remem 
bered as one of the most difficult 
periods ever experienced in the trade 
During the early months the outlook 
appeared to be very promising and 
prices generally reached a high level 
\s the spring advanced a gradual de 
cline set in. although good business 
was done up to the development of the 
great strike which crippled for a time 
all industry that time there 
has been little chance of recovery, for 


while the finer 


Since 


and grades 
as usual, held their place both in 


value and demand, the great 


Scarce 
have 
bulk of 
rags coming in the market has 


tavorable 


met 
with a less reception, and 


somewhat embarrassing stocks have 


been left in the hands of merchants 


and sorters. 


British Rag Situation 
he British woolen rag market is 
the American in one im- 
portant particular in that it imports 
more rags than it exports. The fol- 
lowing table gives British imports and 
exports for the named of old 


similar to 


vears 
woolen rags 


Imports 
54,400,000 
W225 Lbs 65,800,000 21,000,000 
1924 Ibs ; 79,900,000 = 12,700,000 

The old rag business in the Dews- 


bury market opens 1927 quietly. Only 


Exports 


1926 Ibs 20,500,000 


a few of the finer grades meet any 
demand. Prices though not quotably 
lower are shaded quickly enough on 
the appearance of possible business 
lhe following comparison is between 
worsteds and serges in the Dewsbury 
market : 


January January 

1927 1926 
Blue worsted clips ne 160 
Blue serge clips 65 7h 
Old blue worsted 60 62 
Old blue serge 2¢ 32 


Che above figures represent shillings 


per cwt of 112 pounds The wide 
stretch between worsteds and serges 
may be noted. The old blue worsteds 


are much higher than similar rags in 
the American’ market, approximately 
!2c a pound. This is a_ sufficiently 
wide margin to allow of export. A 
turther comparison may be made on 
white materials in the same market: 


January January 


1927 1926 

We ene) DR Ss Soe bas 180 235 
Colored berlins ...... : 90 119 
Shetland gray coarse 

stockings .... ae 120 140 
White coarse stocking 175 190 
Fine white flannel. . 180 180 
Coarse white flannel... 125 140 


The above prices represent shillings 
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pe: English cwt. of 112 pounds. 

here are at this time approxi- 
mately 70 establishments in the United 
States devoted to picking, carbonizing, 
dyeing and carding of old woolen 
rags. Many woolen mills, however, 
buy large quantities of rags convert- 
ine the same on their own premises 
and these mills are also the largest 
purchasers of clips which are the new 
materials from various cutting-up es- 
tablishments of the country. It might 
seem a fair estimate that the woolen, 
knitting and felt mills of the country 
convert old rags to an amount equal 
to the entire output of the 
shoddy” industry proper. 
Substitute Production Increasing 

[he production of recovered wools 


“wool 


in 1925 was 67,000,000 pounds and if 
the mills doing their own converting 
produced say 53,000,000 pounds this 
gives a total of 120,000,000 pounds as 
representing the amount of reworked 
the woolen 


materials consumed by 


branch of the industry. Consumption 
of virgin wools during the year 1925 
was 526,000,000 grease pounds for 
concerns reporting or approximately 
657,000,000 pounds for the country 
whole. If the average shrink 
40% the 


tion of clean wool would be 394,0C0, 


as a 
age is estimated consump 
900 pounds for both branches of the 
industry with the addition of 120,000, 
000 pounds of reworked materials by 


the woolen branch. 


Although the complaint is heard 
from time to time both from fiber 


manufacturers and rag graders that 
general business is poor yet as a mat- 
ter of fact the industry as a whole 
the last has 
shown steady improvement indicated 
by increasing production of recovered 


for five or six years 


materials year by year. The Depart 


ment of Commerce biennial census 
figures covering “wool shoddy” tor 


the years 1921-25 show the steady ex 
pansion made by the industry. The 
following table gives the situation in 
brief: 


1921 1923 1925 
N of establishments 53 59 67 
P iction in Ibs 27,000,000 55,000,000 67, 00¢ 


Rag Imports Expanding 


lhe consumption of foreign rags 
heen gaining steadily in the last 
four years. Mill demand has been so 
rgely upon white and light colored 
materials of good length of fiber that 
domestic graders apparently have not 
heen able to meet this call from the 
ls. The Fordney-Macomber tariff 
which went into effect September 

22, 1922 placed a duty of 7c per 
pound on imported rags which has 
tically had no effect in prevent- 
growing imports. The 


general 





foreign business in rags has _ been 
featured by the importing of high 
priced rags and the exporting of low- 
ed rags. lhe following table 
shows imports and exports for the 
s covered by Government census 

I es: 
Imports Exports 
] lbs 2 T5H6.000 1.863.000 
Ibs 11.397.000 10,988,000 
Ibs 23.382.000 2.380.000 
lbs 20,200,000 9.680.000 


ig traders had a uniformly poor 
in 1926 and those houses 
» export low priced colored ma 


only 


al t 
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terials experienced anything like a 
normal merchandising year. The 
average rag grader has been in a very 
disadvantageous position. He has 
been forced to ask high prices for 
materials like knits and hoods by the 
very apparent fact that the greater 
bulk of his materials has been prac 
tically unsaleable except at a sacrifice 
If rag graders were able to obtain a 
fair market for a larger percentage 
of their grading they would be better 
pleased with the situation. The woolen 


rag market as the vear came to an 
end showed a larger decline’ in 
values than in other textile markets 
such as wool, yarns, noils and mill 
waste. As compared with the begin 
ning of the year old materials were 


whereas the wool market 


off 23-25% 
and 
about 


its secondary markets 
15%. The 
comparative prices shows the 


tion: 


were ott 
following table of 


situa 


192 

wl 
I i 
( 1 I 10'.—11 
j s 1414-15 
Black ser ) yy 
White k it 
Light hoods 4 7 


It will be noted from the above table 
that blue serges had greatest drop 


in price being off 50% while white 


knits held firmly, declining 9% 


Mercurial Rag Market 


general market 


only. 


The covering rags 


ix 
and clips showed no comeback as the 
vear closed and was without resiliency. 
The price weakness visible was not 
caused strictly by 
such 


“distress” selling; 


markets but 
rarely in this one. It was in the main 
due to the 
number of 


traders 


occurs in other 


instinctive action of a 
individuals, 
unusually and 
sensitive to the supply 
situation. 


graders and 

abnormally 
and demand 
The group temperament of 
the woolen rag market is highly met 
curial to which may be opposed, for 
sake of contrast the 
is temperamentally slow, far 
sighted and conservative. If 
cannot sell his stock today at 


wool market 


which 
a grader 


a proht 


he will sell it next week at a loss 
And so it goes. The woolen rag mat 
S 


ket is weaker than necessary. Cutting 
prices had not brought in consumer 
buying. Not with cutting 
prices unnecessarily low it must on the 
appearance ot 


content 


business rush them up 
\nd so the thing 
too high one month, too low the 


next month. 


unnecessarily high. 
goes; 


Blue serge at 17c at 


4 


one 


period down to 7e¢ in the 


period, both embraced within a 


tollowing 
Tew 


weeks’ time. 


Waste Prices and Imports 
The wool waste market was not 


quite certain of itself at the close of 
1926 and the easing off in values was 
ascribed to the desire of the 


small traders to liquidate their hold 


some ot 


ings on direction of the banks The 


large wool waste houses were in a 


very strong position, some of them 


holding materials well below the mar- 
ket and considering it a 
2g 


good 


policy to 
speculate on the near future by plac 


\ 


ing prices on the several wastes on 


11 


level that the wool trader proper could 
not accept. The situation was funda 


mentally strong and likely to continue 


so unless it should turn out that wor- 
steds at the goods opening should gain 
large business at the expense of the 
woolen branch of manufacturing. The 
following table comparing several rep 
resentative wastes shows an approxi- 
mate decline of 15% in value during 
the period: 


January January 


Lo26 1927 
Fine drawing lap $1.50-1.85 $1.10—-1.12« 
Colored drawing lap = 1.05-1.07 S85 -SSk 
Fine threads 1.00-1.03 TSS 
YQuarter blood 
threads . Doe a 
Fine card waste.... 60—63e DO-53e 
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lhe surprising feature of the market 
as indicated by the above comparison 


is the strength shown by '4_ blood 
worsted threads fotal imports of 


wool waste into the United States for 


the last five calendar ve 


ars were as 

follows: 
pounds 
De aso awk & eine 4,100,000 
1925 $,763,000 
Pe eae wes 6,200,000 
OE Pasa a ae Beat 0,727,000 
‘ y fod 

BD Seb itn to oe ee ear areald 10,899,000 


North-to-South Trek of Cotton Mills 


able number of northern knitting mills 


that have either moved South = or 
established southern branches, nor a 
number ot lveing, bleaching and 
finishing plants that have either built 
southern branches have sold 
vacl nery Sout \ ne the lattes 
ire the Sayles linishing Plants, Bilt 
more, N. C.; U. S. Finishing Co 
Cedartown, (ia Lowell Bleachery 
(srithn, (ia Holliston Mills, Ine., 
Kingsport, Tenn., and Pacific Mills, 
Lyman, S. C The Nyanza Mills, 
Woonsocket, R. L., sold two merceriz 
ing machines and complementary 


equipment to a Georgia mill and sev 


eral other similar transfers have taken 


place. \ number of miscellaneous cot 


ton nulls have been oved trom the 
North to the South, among which may 
] » > : 

be mentioned the L. R. & R. Co., 
Providence, R. I|.. which moved a 


plant ot braiders to 


Massaoit 


which 


-- 71 
500 Louisville, 


\ltg. Co., Fall 
started a branch 
Charles, La 


and the 
Mass., 


plant ot ae 


Ky 
River, 


ake 


Age of Machinery Moved South 


\ questionnaire sent out by 


riLE \Wor-p, 


rage age of machinery moved South. 


EX 
asked mills to give ave 


Chis data was given for a total of 208, 
216 spindles and 3,529 looms. 
totals 


grouped as 
Under 10 vez 


These 
may be follows 
irs, 68,200 spindles and 
300 looms; from 10 to aye 


1 20 years, 
308 


spindles and 3 


years and over, 112,648 spindles. 


»22Q low ms: 20 


The Favored Southern State 


One of the interesting features of 
the report 1s its disclosure of the dis 


tribution by states of the machinery 


moved 


trom the North and = new 
machinery that has been added to 
southern branches of northern mills 
reporting. The distribution by spindles 
and looms and by States arranged 
alphabetically is shown in the follow 
ing table: 

State Spindles Looms 
Ala 105,920 1,022 
Arh 25000 +) 
Gia 168.380 seo 
N. ( 1,000 Soe 
7 * 1TO0 000 1.064 
Tenn 111,648 2,438 
Pexas 39.200 


Operating Time North and South 


Northern mills which had m 


ved 


South were asked to give average full 
me hours per week operated North 
ind average full time (dav and night 
jours | pe eek perated South, and 
thre repli were as foll North 54 
South 57; North 48, South 110; North 


yn page 156) 
48, South 115; North 48, South 60; 
North 48, Sout 107 Nort 54, 
South 60. 
Comparative Costs 

Under ordinary ‘onditions com 
parative costs mean little unless counts 
of varn spun, construction of cloths 
and other details are given with some 
exactitude, but when mills give com 
parative costs North and South on the 
same varns and cloths, as some inu 
tacturers did, the figures are of more 
than Passing interest lhe replies 
received tor this part of the 
questionnaire were as tollows: Yarns 

30s, 2 to 4c a Ib.; 18s, 25%; 5 to 
loc per lb. depending on counts 
Cloths—6 to Sc pel Ib 7c pet lb 
fo to 15¢ per Ib.: toc per Ib.: se pet 
lb.; 4e per Ib. 

Comments like the following also 
were made: “Lower taxes and othe 


costs necessary in New England.” 
“On account of cheaper living con 
ditions labor probably will always be 
cheaper in the South. If the movement 
to shorten working hours in the South. 
now beginning to be 


States, 


noticeable in 
some materializes, the present 
great advantage over the North will 
be eliminated.” 


“We 


hours of labor is the main handicap 
and if the 
form in all states 


feel that the variation in the 


hours ot labor were uni 
we could compete.” 

“New [england during the next few 
years must make specialties the South 
are not \nv single 


yarns or cloths (even high grade) that 


interested in. 


can be sold in volume, the South can 


and will make cheaper than New 
England.” 
Business to be All Right 


By John FE. McLoughlin 
President, McLoughlin Textile Corp 
l tica, N. 2 
the present 


will 


From outlook it seems 


business not be as 


On the other hand, 
things may 


become 


good as in 
a little later 
up differently and 
Stocks of merchan- 
dise in the hands of dealers are 


1926 
shape 
better. 


very 
low. Jobbers and retailers have a 
tendency to purchase from hand to 
mouth just for actual requirements. 
Later in the seasor thes vill prob 
ably see the fallacy of this, in that 
they vill be obliged t Walt for mer- 
chandise. Personally, |]. think busi- 
ness 1s going to be all right for [927 
but it is starting off a little hesitat 
ingly 
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1926 a Trying Year for Broadsilk Mills 


Overproduction of Printed Goods for the Spring Causes Huge Losses 
Management—Trend to Weighted Goods Noted 


HE year 1926 will go down in 
broadsilk history as a year 
when management and fore- 
sight played a dominating part 
in the conduct of all concerns engaged 
in the difficult task of manufacturing 
and selling silks. It was not a year 
when all a manufacturer had to do 
was to sit back and let buyers clamor 
for his merchandise, nor was it a 


year of large and universal losses. It: 


bore no resemblance to the year 1925, 
for instance, when silks moved easily 
due to an all embracing demand and a 
steadily advancing raw market. In 
no way could it be likened to years 
when heavy declines in the price of 
raw silk coupled with panic stricken 
dumping of merchandise, left the vast 
majority of the trade in the red and 
the minority just over the border line 
of profit. 

To repeat, it was very definitely a 
year when foresight, prudence and 
nanagement had their just rewards. 
those firms that banked too heavily 
m a spring demand which would 
‘lean out stocks of goods made up in 
remendous quantities during the fall 
ionths of 1925 on a $7.00 raw silk 

irket, fell into difficulties. To some 
meant a friendly receivership; to 
ers 1t meant that they would have 
) operate at a loss for the 12 months 
counting period, while to still others 
meant that steady and persistent 
torts for the balance of the year 

give them a small though in- 
uate reward. 

spite of all the difficulties in the 

of overproduction of specific 

pes of goods, falling raw prices, and 

competition all the way around, 

concerns have done well. 

ive been merely fortunate while with 

thers it has been the hard earned re- 

of good management. If this 

ord “management” seems to be over- 

nphasized, remember that through- 

out the year in all the varied activi- 

es that go to make up the silk in- 

dustry, it has been emphasized in a 

thousand ways and no repetition here 

can adequately reflect its importance. 

If management has pointed the 
Way, overproduction and the resulting 
keen competition have dominated the 
activities of manufacturers in 10 out 
t the 12 There is little 
question but what mills overproduced 
several classes of merchandise during 
the fall months of 1925 and the early 
months of 1926. The balance of the 
year has been a struggle back through 
the mazes that this excess of confi- 
dence had created. In threading this 
maze, the path of the manufacturers 
has not been made easier by an ad- 
vancing trend to raw silk. As a mat- 
ter of fact, over a major portion of 
the period the trend has been down- 
ward 


Some 


months. 








Demand All Year 


The principal difficulty in the first 
half of the year had to do with an 
overproduction of printed materials. 
On top of this the cutting up trade at 
the end of February became suddenly 
ultra-cautious and demand from this 
source ceased with a suddenness that 
was magical. Whether the 
manufacturers suddenly sensed a 
situation that had developed in the 
broadsilk market that was in part due 
to the surfeit of prints, or whether 
they experienced an equally abrupt 
stoppage in the demand. for their out 
put, cannot be said with any degree 
of certainty. 

In any event the results were the 
same. With no warning, as if by a 
prearranged signal the volume sales of 
silks to the cutters ceased. Over the 
month of January the good business 
noted all during 1925 had been well 
maintained. coming in 
from the dyers and going right out. 
Capacity operations in nearly all mills 
were causing some slight surplus but 


dress 


Goods were 


apparently not enough to cause any 
The 


going 


uneasiness. 
were not 
houses handling 


printed materials 
out as fast as the 


} 


them would have 


liked to have 


seen them go, but tl 
were moving in a fair way During 
the first three weeks of Febrt 
was well: then out of a cle | 


the abrupt change 
about Feb 20 


The date is given with tl 


From 


roods stoppe 


moving. 


unusual degree of exactness because 
the writer has had the privilege of 
viewing the sales ledgers of number 
of representative silk concert hes 
have ranged from the small to the 


medium large firms and all 
the dav 


igree on 
very closely So closely do 
they agree that the thing seems almost 
uncanny. It was as if some _ hot, 
searing wind had touched the entire 
trade with its torrid breath leaving 
the demand withered and _ dead 
Houses dealing with retailers in part 
or exclusively did better, considerably 


better. Their retail accounts bought 
well and heavily through March, 
April, and in many cases through 


May. There was no let-up in the re- 
tail demand until June when the nor- 
mal summer quiet prevails nine out of 
ten times. 
Difficulties Increase 

Needless to say, the sudden cessa- 
tion of buying left a majority of silk 
firms in a none too comfortable posi- 
tion. Inventories of piece 
accumulated at an accelerated pace 
and to add to the difficulties the raw 
market started to decline. The exact 
reason for the situation is hard to 
give. Some ascribe it to the rumors 
of large holdings of prints. In any 
event the results were costly to the 
manufacturers who lacked any outlet 
except to the cutting up trade. 

During the months of 


aC ods 


March, 


\pril, and May their difficulties mul 
tiplied. Here and there 
months speculative 


quantities of 


during these 
large 
held by 
hard-pressed manufacturers went on. 
Dress houses simply sold the stuff that 


buying of 
merchandise 


was on their racks which appeared to 
be plenty and bought a pieces 
here and there to fill in. And as noted 
before the larger cutters dickered for 
the distress lots that were beginning 
to make their appearance 
represented merely 
the willing to 
take in order to move the goods and 


few 


Prices 


how much of a 


loss mill owner was 


raise some cash to meet maturing 


obligations. 
Flat 


been bringing 


satins which 


p2.10 


and 
from 
vard all during the last ha 


crepes 
to $2.25 a 
lf of 
and the first two months of 1926 were 
being offered at $1.85 with no takers 
In the 
down 


1925 


meantime 


costs were coming 
raw market 


ing but this was no help to the 


as the was declin 


mani 


facturer who had $7.20 silk locked up 


in goods for which buvers were offer 


; ; , ; tg 
Even lower prices for this 


] 


indise 


ing $1.65 


grade ot mercl were dinned in 
the ear of tl e 


operators 


haras ed 


mortance 


More Abort 


it Prints 


= 
So fa ( e merely mentioned 
¢ wot i! yrint Wit 7 
T 1 
é | sse were é \ 
the | ¢ indis¢ they were 
+ . 
fe! the print Some house 
managed to do fai | 
naged Oo do ta ell ) n 





ifter business early and then booking 


forward sales at closer prices which 
buvers took in at the contract price. 
These were the exception. Prepara 
tions for a printed season proved to be 
too large to permit any but a few to 
To characterize 
the 
heavy would be entirely inadequate. 


They 


fare so fortunately 


the preparations for season as 


were after- 
wards turned out, and the losses ab- 
sorbed were even more staggering. 

To understand what the situation 
was in prints one has to go back to 
1925. In 1925, fashion creators de 
the ensemble mode, which 
employed in most cases prints not only 
for the dress itself but also for the 
coat or cloak that went with it. This 
naturally doubled up on the demand 
for prints which were used in the coat 
in contrasting patterns to achieve the 
ensemble effect. Under favor- 
able conditions it was inevitable that 
print houses should make very large 
profits. As in the case of any whim 
of fashion it appeared that there 
would never be enough goods to go 
around. It can be pointed out here 
that there never will be. 


staggering, as it 


veloped 


such 


Many Firms Operate at Profit Due to Good 
Tie Silks in 


that 
1925 ordinarily 
counted upon to kill their chance of 
the 
facturers decided that they would have 
enough for 1926. They did. But the 
cycle of style demands something new, 
something different. The people who 
bought prints in 1925 did not want 
prints in 1926. Having taken care of 
those who could pay the full price for 
prints as a style article, e@ommon sense 
should have told the silk men that the 
public they could 
reach in the second season would be 
those who bought them on a price 
basis. This is just exactly what hap- 
pened and prints moved in volume in 
1926 only on a price basis, And what 
a price basis it was! 

lhe most popular print qualities are 
made up to sell wholesale at between 
$2.00 and $2.50 a yard with the accent 
on the higher price for printing is a 


Forgetting the popularity of 


prints in could be 


success following season, manu- 


only consuming 


costly process and the risk involved, 
justifies a much 
margin. When the 
turned slightly sour, mills began to 


moreover, greater 


pre tit season 


tter them at $1.90. Some moved but 


not many. ‘Then $1.75 was the price 
| then $1.50. By this time print 
ises were selling at a loss and it is 


likely that lines of worry began to 


furrow the brows of those responsible 
the creation of these creation 

In April, and in May when the real 

debacle began, the prices moved off 


lowly but surely. It was no longer a 


question of minimizing losses; it was 


mply a matter of getting out trom 
under, for print houses have to pay 
raw silk and manufacturing and 


just like other 
to the 


selling at 


lling expenses firms. 
; 


} 
] 
' 


It finally came point where 


these goods were SI.00 a 
yard and no small amount of merchan- 
was dumped at 80c. To appre- 
ciate what this means, it is necess: 
to remember that these goods cost cet 
for the and 
probably in a majority of cases be- 
tween $1.75 and $2.00. One or two of 
the stronger and larger firms, simply 
stopped trying to compete and with- 
drew their goods from the market. 
Some of them are held today and will 
be sold during the coming Spring. 

By the end of June the worst was 
Naturally the presence of all 
the printed goods at such cheap prices, 
far below plain materials, put a large 
dent in the demand for the staple 
materials. In the meantime raw silk 
had declined as low as $5.75 by the 
end of April but by June had rallied 
well above $6.25. This was due to 
the willingness of manufacturers to 
go ahead with fall materials such as 
satins and Canton crepes. The fall 
season opened in June and despite the 
forced sales of prints, got under way 
in good style. Through July, August, 
and even September there was a large 


(273) 


dise 
iry 


tainly $1.50 cheapest 


over. 
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Strength - Uniformity - Lustre - Elasticity - Colorfastness — age 
Cheney’s reputation in the woolen and worsted field stands rn 
squarely on its product. reates 
In addition, of course, to the fact that Cheney is always the y 
more than liberal in its sampling courtesies—that Cheney - to ea 
Ny] e] 
prices are always as low as the market affords—that de- i therel 
! ay 
liveries are always prompt—and that cheerfully and sian 
without charge, the Technical Division will ‘work with ee 
you on any knotty little yarn problem that may de- porte 
velop at your plant. arly 


Write to the Yarn Sales Dept., Cheney Brothers, 


181 Madison Avenue (at 34th Street), New York City. ments 
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movement of goods. Competition re- 
mained keen and much of the mer- 
chandise had to be moved at close 
figures, particularly the pure dye mer- 
chandise which was steadily being sup- 
planted by weighted stuff. During 
these months there was a steadily in- 
creasing interest being shown in the 
heavier qualities of georgette notably 
the three thread. Two thread 
gette which had been the biggest thing 
in 1925 gave way entirely to the three 
thread. 


geor- 


Weighted Goods Strong 
the weighted merchandise went out 
of the fall season in strong fashion. 
Stocks were small and mills were en- 
couraged to maintain production in 
anticipation of the Spring in 1927. 
While the weighted goods ended the 
with a minimum ot left-over 
stocks, the same cannot be said of the 
various pure dye qualities. Pure dye 
crepe-de-chines, flat crepes, and Can- 
ton crepes had been piling up and dur 
ing the balance of the year there 
occurred in a very modified way a 
repetition of what had happened in 
prints in the Spring. Prices were not 
slaughtered in any such fashion as 
with the prints but they were marked 
close, very close. 
Despite the competition with pure 
dye merchandise mills have 
ahead =with preparations for 


season 


gone 


1927. 
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Weighted merchandise has as a rule 
been made up although the decline in 
silk in encouraged 
some of the pure dye houses to keep 
their looms running on the basis of 
the lower prices available. 
preparations appear to 

made in georgettes and little else was 
moving at the year-end except to re 
tailers who were keeping their stocks 
at the bare subsistence level and fill- 


raw November 


Principal 


have been 


ing in a few pieces here and a tew 
pieces there. 

Preparations for the print demand 
have been cautious. The larger houses 
have made elaborate efforts to achieve 
new and striking designs and their 
preparations have fruitful in 
ideas and careful in merchandise. The 
wanted types are now either booked 
up through March or are in process 
of being booked up but little merchan- 
dise is going into work and to the 
dyers on hopes alone. Orders, 
vance orders, are the things that are 
wanted and the buyer places orders or 
he has small getting the 
merchandise he wants. All of which 
raises the hopes that prints may really 
start to go in a bigger way later: in 


| een 


ad- 


chance of 


the season. 


event the only bath taken 
will be the bath the merchandise takes 


in the dveing and finishing process. It 


In any 


is to be hoped that everything works 


out as well as the prints give promise 
ot doing this coming season. There 
are good hopes that things will work 
out this way for whether large stocks 
are held generally is open to question 
One thing is certain, production of 
broadsilks during October, November, 
and particularly been 


December has 


well below that of a year ago. 


Outlook for 1927 
Looking ahead into 1927 in a broad 
way, the outlook appears fairly bright. 
Silks are still the fashion 
and it is not likely that any types ot 
woolen or cotton will supplant. silks 
in the regard of the consuming pub 
lic. 


favored of 


[ft such is to be the case there is 
f The 


early spring lines of the dress houses 


certainly no sign of it now 


employ silks almost exclusively with 
here and there some worsted crepe 
numbers to give variety. As to prices 
there is little to be asked for but 
prices are on a low and_ favorable 
basis. There is little risk other than 


the style angle to prevent either cutter 


or retailer from buying and using 
silks. Efforts were made to create 
more elaborate styles by designers last 
season and this movement is going 
forward for the current spring 
Whether it will succeed is open to 


question. If it does succeed it should 


mean more silk per garment which is 


(927) 275 
favorable and which may offset to 
some extent the small quantity ot 


material the present abbreviated garb 
ot the women demands. 

li the 
then to make up for the severity ot 


move to complexity tails, 
the models, it may be necessary to use 
and materials. 
thing of this sort has already 


heavier richer Some- 
taken 
place as is evidenced by the increased 
demand for weighted rhe 


weighted silks give a heavier piece Ot 


goods, 


material while at the same time keep 
ing down the quantity of raw silk used 
If the price of silk falls still 
lower it would not be surprising to see 
mills increase the quantities of 
silk used and the weight also which 
the and de 
sirability of the merchandise. 

\ll in all 


wards optimism for the coming vear, 


raw 
Taw 


would increase richness 


many factors incline to- 
and not the least is the general feeling 
of caution brought about by the per 
sistent decline in raw 
ot 1920. 


silk through all 
Raw silk supplies are likely 
to be ample throughout the vear and 
low in price with a moderate tluctua 


tion. Demand in view of the satis 
factory employment conditions — in 
most sections should be large if not 


record breaking 
to he 


management and prudence should pay 


In other words 1927 


appears another vear where 


the highest dividends 


Raw Silk Declines despite Record Consumption 


Price Trend Is Downward Over Greater Part of Year—Yen Exchange Gets Back Close to Gold Parity—Japanese 


Attempts to Stabilize Yokohama Market Effected in November 


N many respects the year 1926 
was as trying a twelve-month 
period as the raw silk market 
has had to contend with since 
the war. Leaving out of our calcu- 


lations the year 1920 which presented 
a debacle that probably will not be re- 
peated in the lives of those now en- 
gaged in the importing of raw silk, 
the vear just closed had as many con- 
fusing elements working in opposition 
to each other as anyone could desire. 
Silver exchange declined violently 
thereby affecting vitally the situation 
in Canton and Shanghai silk. Yen 
exchange on the other hand moved up 
to practically the gold parity which 
presented difficult problems for ex- 
porters of Japan silk. Lire exchange 
also had its baffling moments particu- 
larly when it recovered in the second 
half of the year and curtailed the ex- 
ports of Italian grades. 

To enumerate merely the move- 
ments in foreign exchange would be 
to tell only half the story. In the 
United States the consumption of raw 
silk for the 12 months exceeded 
slightly that of 1925 when a half 
million bales were taken by mills. In 
Spite of this the trend of prices was 
definitely downward over the greater 
part of the vear. At the close of the 
year not only were Canton silks sell- 
ing at very low figures but Japan 
raw silk also was within striking dis- 
tance of a $5.00 level. In the case of 





at Lowest in Ten Years 


Cantons the low prices were partly 
the result of 
silver 


an opportune drop in 
exchange which the 
cost in dollars of silk bought on the 
other With regard to Japans, 
however, there was an utterly differ 
ent situation exchange 
moving higher over the greater part 
of the vear. 

Just how it has been possible to 
deflate the price of Japan raws at a 
time exchange 
steadily increasing the cost and when 
consumption was averaging over 40,- 
000 bales a month as against a pre 
vious record, prior to 1925, of 30,600 
bales in 1924 will remain 
something of a mystery. Neverthe- 
less it has been accomplished and it 
has been accomplished without any 
extraordinary dislocation of trade 
conditions in the silk industry in the 
United States. A thoroughgoing de- 
flation of prices for raw silk in Japan 
has made it possible. Without ques- 
tion the Japanese have borne the 
brunt of the loss as can readily be 
seen from the fact that the market 
level for Best No. 1/X was 2020 yen 
in January while in December it stood 
at 1420 yen. Here is a drop of nearly 
40% in the space of 12 months. Jap- 
holdings of silk are 
larger than the quantities held in this 
country so that the greatest 
have been suffered there. 

Broadsilk mills have 


lowered 
side. 
for 


yen was 


when a rising was 


always 


anese always 


losses 


taken severe 


losses in many cases and a number ot 
substantial concerns have found it ex 
pedient to liquidate but as 
thing the strong demand for 


a general 
silks of 
all kinds has enabled them to muddle 
through. As a matter of fact 
will show a very fair profit and loss 
Dec. 3%. 


many 


In the case of 
mills, despite the falling 
they 


sheet as of 
the hosiery 
market, enjoyed in 
nearly all cases one of the most pros 
perous years in their history. A tre 
full fashioned 
silk hosiery has enabled them to sell 
up their production for months in ad- 
vance and then actually benefit by the 


raw have 


mendous demand for 


reducing their 


decline by costs for 
raw material. 
Approach Workable Basis 
Looking back upon the year just 


closed, two facts can be definitely set 
up on the credit side of the yearly 
balance sheet. The first is that the 
price decline has put all concerned, 
both in Japan the United 
States, just that much nearer to what 
should prove to be a stable and work- 


and in 


able basis. The general trend of com- 
modity prices in all countries that are 
on the gold standard has been slowly 


downward for several vears. It was 


partly with this in mind that, in the 


TEXTILE Wortp Annual Review and 


Forecast Number of a vear ago, a 


modifiedly bearish position was taken 
for the trend of prices during 1926. 


Cantons Sell 


his has proved justified by the 
ictual results but the decline in raw 
silks has amounted to about 40% as 


against a 10% to 15% drop in all 


commodity prices. 


Grading Standards Important 
lhe second item on the credit 
is the final report of the 
Classification Committee 


side 
Silk 


has 


Raw 
which 
been working under the auspices of 
Silk for 

Quality and price go hand in 
hand as to ultimate importance to the 
consumer of silk in this country. What 
profiteth it a manufacturer if he buys 
his silk cheaper and then finds that 
the quality is what he must 
What does he gain by buying 

a Grand XX 13/15 at $6.00 a pound 
presumably the top grade — for 
weighted goods which absolutely re- 
quire even silk, if he has hundreds of 
pieces returned because of glaringly 
apparent cross bars and streaks. 

Because of the crying need for 
tremendously large quantities of very 
high grade 13/15 and 20/22 silk for 
use in the type of fabrics and hosiery 
that are wanted by the American pub- 
lic, that attainment of a real hard and 
fast grading standard is of primary 
importance. This at 
something to work upon. 


the Association 


over two 


vears 


below 
have? 


furnishes 
Up to the 
present time, the efforts of a number 


least 


of the largest houses have simply bene- 
fitted themselves at the expense of the 
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SPECIAL RAYON SERVICE 


— SSE 





For Cotton Manufacturers: 


Bleached, light and washing fast Directs and Indanthrenes 
for filling, on cops, or on the mill’s own bobbins. Sized singles 
either white or colored on spools for warp. Bleached or dyed 
two ply on tubes for special warp decorations. 


For Worsted Manufacturers: 


Indanthrene dyed two ply yarns of all sizes for decorating 
dress goods and men’s wear. Single yarns bleached, tinted and 
dyed on spools for twisting with worsted. Special yarns for 
piece carbonized goods. Decorations for union dyed fabrics. 


For Woolen Manufacturers: 


Special decorating twists and two ply yarns for every type 
of fabric whether stock dyed, speck dyed, union dyed, or piece 
dyed with chrome or acid colors. 


For Hosiery, Underwear and 
Knit Goods Manufacturers: 


White and dyed yarns on cones for hosiery, underwear. 
sweater, bathing suit, and other knit goods manufacturers. 
Bleached two plys on cones for edging and finishing yarns on 
underwear and other garments. 


For Lace, Braid, and Silk 
Covered Wire Manufacturers: 


Dyed singles on spools. Special twists for all purposes in 
skein or packaged form both bleached and colored. 


Quotations and samples promptly furnished on request 


SPECIAL YARNS CORPORATION 


South Boston, Massachusetts 


(A complete dyeing, winding, twisting and packaging plant) 
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yas’ majority of the trade. Just how 
thi. has happened will be set forth 
shortly but in the meantime it is well 
to point out that the most important 
pat of the work of the Classification 
Conmittee remains to be done. This 
js to acquaint the Japanese reelers with 
the standard adopted and to try to have 
them reel their silk more carefully 
which will increase the quantities of 
Crack and Grand XX coming to this 
country. 

Unless silk manufacturers are to 
suffer large losses through defective 
merchandise, it is absolutely essential 
that the quantities of real Crack and 
Grand XX _ be increased. Many 
medium sized mills are today weaving 
goods which are to be weighted. Any 
unevenness in size in the raw stock 
becomes accentuated by this process. 
It can be said that in very many cases 
the results are tragic. Goods that 
would pass muster as pure dye are 
utterly impossible weighted with losses 
that are only just beginning to be ap- 
preciated for the manufacturer who 
tempts Providence on the strength of 
a presumable Grand XX raw silk. 
What is happening in the raw 
market is as follows. There are a 
number of the largest manufacturers 
who are testing and have been test- 
ing for some years every bale of silk 
that they buy. Their methods and 
standards are pretty much the same. 
From the importer’s point of view, 
they represent the cream of the market 
and there is keen competition to sell 
them for the credit risk in most cases 
is negligible. In addition to the credit 
element, they buy very large quantities 
at a time and this seems to bulk large 
in the estimation of sellers who are 
trying to enhance their prestige by re- 
cording large import totals at the end 
f the year. 

All this sums down to the fact that 
they get preferred treatment and are 
iccorded privileges of rejection that 
they carry to an extreme that would be 
mirth-provoking if it were not tragic 
for the mills that get their rejections. 
They test and reject and test and re- 
ect until they manage to secure a 
considerable proportion of the really 
igh grade silk that comes into the 
untry. The silk that they 
sold under the same 
grade to some manufacturer who has 

facilities for testing and 
upon chop tickets and grades. Up to 
everal months ago, this worked out 
fairly well but if weighting is to con- 


treyy 


have 
turned down is 


relies 


to be the factor it is at present, 
t will not work out in the future. A 

ll weaving goods for weighting pur- 
poses must above all have high grade 


Downward Price Tendency 

‘onsidering the trend of prices over 
vear, the downward trend is the 
ture that arouses primary interest. 
Very shortly after the first of the 
year, the market gave evidence of its 
intentions in this respect by moving off 
‘ome 20c a pound for Japan grades. 
Suyers ended the year 1925 fairly well 
vered and business during the first 
it of January was light in the New 
ork market. As broadsilks and 
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hosiery continued to move well dur- 
ing this month and up till the end of 
February, the fabric market of itself 
gave no clue as to the drop that was 
to take place between the middle of 
February and the end of April. 
Well informed observers of the 
situation, however, were not so ‘con- 
fident as the majority. of the trade as 
to the strength of the entire situation. 
Disquieting information as to the size 
of stocks of goods, particularly printed 
fabrics, began to be commented upon 
and this held back buying in February 
on the part of the larger houses and 
many hosiery mills who on general 
principles were working close to their 
requirements. The market turned 
downward in Yokohama and there was 
no real support in New York. The 
advancing trend to yen exchange at 
this time, while. nominally increasing 
the cost of Japan silk, actually 
operated to bring about lower levels. 
In order to take a speculative position 
importers, who were mostly bullish on 
exchange, realized that they could only 
do this by covering their exchange in 
advance and holding off on their pur- 
chases of silk in the Yokohama and 
Kobe markets. The advancing ex- 
change, moreover, would naturally 
hold the threat of deflation for general 
business in Japan which could not but 
affect the sentiment of the country and, 
more to the point, holders of raw silk. 
The stage was set for a decline in 
prices in Japan and events in the 
United States, where large stocks of 
printed were forced on the 
market, markedly aided this drop. 
Importers through March and April 
pursued their policy of selling silk in 
the New York market at highly com- 
petitive prices, covering exchange and 
then only covering in part after the 
Yokohama market had declined to suc- 
This worked 
out pretty well for those who took this 
bearish position and carried it through 
From a price of $7.20 for Crack XX 
13/15 early in January, the market de 
clined steadily until by the end of April 
the same grade could be bought below 
$5.80. 


goods 


cessively lower levels. 


These very low prices proved 
to be temporary, however, and below 
$6.00 per Ib. tor high grade 13/15’s 
and 30c per lb. below this for 20/22’s, 
heavy buying both for broadsilk and 
hosiery account made its appearance 
In addition a very large short interest 
had been built up among the importers 
who did not inclina 
tion or the ability to cover all 


all have either the 
their 
sales somewhere near the low point. 
Canton New Style 14/16 in the 
meantime had reached just about the 
lowest price in 10 years, dropping from 
in January to $4.10 in May. 
Speculative buying of Cantons made 
and many manufac 
turers turned to Cantons for the fall 
season on the basis of the very low 


$5.25 


its appearance 


prices existing at 
May. As mills continued to use 
fairly large quantities of silk and to 
put in new warps for the fall season 
the market strengthened and .reversed 
its trend. A number of large hosiery 
mills are understood to have covered 
much of their requirements at this 


the beginning of 


time for three or four months ahead 
and in some cases right up to the end 
of the 


good and the operations of 


vear. Hosiery business was 
f hosiery 
buyers together with the increasing 


quantities of silk which they were us 
ing have played a leading part in the 
trend of the market over the balance 


of 1926. 


Upward Tendency 

During May and June the market 
struggled upward, finding considerable 
resistance from broadsilk mills who 
were experiencing sharp competition 
on all sides due to the large quanti- 
ties of print goods hanging over the 
market but having the support of a 
tremendous consumption on the part 
is estimated that 
during the 
half of 1926 actually was taking more 
than 50% of the raw silk 
in this country. Just how 
such an estimate is, is 
open to question for no 


of hosiery mills. It 
the hosiery trade second 
consumed 
accurate 
naturally 
figures are 
this 
In support of it there is the 
experience of large im 
who sell both to broadsilk 
manufacturers and to hosiery. There 
are also the ; 
market 


available to substantiate 


con- 
clusion. 

individual 
porters 


estimates of 
whi se 


careful 
observers views are 
based in all cases on more than mere 
guesswork, 

By the start of the 
prices had recovered to the basis of 
$6.50 for Crack XX 13/15 and warp 
also had 
relationship 


new season 


sizes recovered to a closer 
with the 13/15 © silk. 
Reports that the spring cocoon crop 
would show a decrease from the prev- 
ious year had something to do with 
the strength shown in June but there 
was also the undoubted fact that busi- 
broadsilks was going ahead 
for fall in a more confident way. <A 
strong call for weighted goods forced 
the production of 


ness in 


additional quanti- 
ties of merchandise and as noted be- 
fore the hosiery trade was using the 
largest quantities of silk in their his- 
tory. 

In July the market 
ot heavy 


felt the weight 
arrivals of new season silk 
in Yokohama which caused an easier 
tendency. Canton 14/16 silk 
and Canton 
crepes wanted badly by the cutting up 
trade mills went over to the weaving 
of this type of material. New 
14/16 Canton 


1 1 
alSO had 


advanced strongly with 


Stvle 


ulvanced to S<.00 per 


lb. on the strength of this revival of 
interest. Further irregularity de 
veloped in Japan silk in August and 
Cantons which had held rather firmly 
due to the large use on the part of 
mills here in July also showed an 
easier tendency. Later on, as the fall 


season drew to a close and mills real- 
ized that as far as fall ror ds were con- 
cerned they 


were going out of the 


season in a strong position, renewed 
inquiry developed which raised prices 
in September to the highest since the 
market turned downward in February. 
Cracks moved up to $6.70 and warp- 
sizes to $6.50. 

Over the final three months of the 
year the market turned weak again. 
Broadsilk mills cut down on their 
operations due to poor business and 
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keen competition which did not  per- 


mit them to pay current prices tor 


raw and continue to make up mer 





chandi Lhe presence of sizable 


stocks of pure dye fabrics that had to 
be moved at concessions due to buyer 
preference for 


sumed the 


foods, as- 


weighted 
proportions of a problem 
Hosiery concerns, while using 


quantities of 


large 
raw, appeared to have 
bought this some time earlier so that 
their buying had little effect on the 
movement of prices. 

By the middle of November the de 
had 


began to arouse serious concern in the 


clines reached proportions that 


minds of the Japanese who had con 
tracted for their cocoons and who were 
faced with the necessity of selling be- 
low cost over the balance of the crop 
vear. Since this meant the major 
part of the entire 12 months, they 
naturally considered the advisability 
of checking the decline, if possible. 
lhe pressure ot the raw silk interests 
in Japan Government to 
proposal to withdraw a 
silk from the market. 
Chis was financed by Government ad 
vances in the 


forced the 
igree tO a 


quantity of 


form of a loan to the 
silk. This was made 
available to the Imperial Silk Ware 
house Company through the Yokohama 
Specie Bank acting as agent for the 
Bank of Japan. The first amount 
authorized was 22,500,000 yen but 
this subsequently 


37,500,000 yen when it 


owners of the 


was increased to 


became ap- 


parent that the first amount would 
not be sufficient. Against each picul 
bale taken over, there was loaned 


1350 yen as against a ruling market 
price of t420 yen for Best No. 1/X. 
Such a high loan valuation could be 
taken to indicate the confidence of the 
Government in the then existing level 
ot prices. With some 25,000 bales ot 
from the market in 
Kobe, prices turned 


silk withdrawn 
and 
and in December moderate 
strength was noted, Best No. 1/X ad 
1480 yen 


Yokohama 
stronger 
vancing to compared 
with a low of Prior to 
the New Year 


aintained its 


1420 yen 
holidays the market 


firmer. trend. 


Situation in Cantons 


In the meantime Canton silk for 
several months had been dropping 
teadily with the only buying of con 


equence that of importers and deale1 


speculate on at 


ultimate revival of interest on the 
of consumers This type of buy 
did nothing more than stay the 
drop trom time to time and, lacking 


any real use for the 14/16 and 20/22 


Canton, the basis of any permanent 
lacking 
l‘irst at the $4.30 level, then again at 
$4.10, finally at 
operated but 


hold the 


improvement was_ entirely 


and $4.00, dealers 


there was nothing to 


market once the effect of 
had subsided. By the 
close of the year this grade had fallen 
under $4.00 per Ib., with the likeli- 
hood of further declines before the 
drop was finally stayed. 


their buying 


with Cantons, two 
have combined to 
bring them down to their present lowly 
status. The first has been the steady 


In connection 


important factors 
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VISCOSE COMPANY 
Rayon Yarns 


40,000,000 pounds yearly 
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Known for— 
High Tensile Strength 
Uniformity of Dyeing 
Accuracy of Size 
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Efficiency in Fabric Production 


It Pays to Buy Dependable Yarns 


Our thoroughly trained technical men will be glad to call 
on manufacturers wherever located, and convincingly 
demonstrate the advantages to be realized by using these 
yarns in all sizes. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
403 Atlantic Bldg. 1017 Hospital Trust Bldg. 607 Johnston Bldg. 
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Jowering of quality at a time when even 
better quality was needed. First one 
and then another large manufacturer 
has turned from them in disgust as he 
returned because of 
large slugs and nibs which were dif- 
ficult to entirely break out in the 
throwing. Even with special cleaners 
and an entirely new cleaning process 
at a large additional cost, it has not 
been possible to get most of the major 
cleanness defects out. The caution 
with which manufacturers have gone 
ahead with plans for a print season 
has also cut down the use of Cantons 
by broadsilk mills. 

Second in importance to the quality 
angle has been the switch on the part 
of cotton mills to rayon for use in 
fancies. Formerly Canton 20/22 and 
22/26 was used in large quantities in 
cotton shirtings with silk stripes, but 
rayon has taken its place almost en- 
tirely in recent years. This has been 
a severe blow to reelers in the Canton 
market who have had one of their 
best customers cut down their use of 
Canton silk by 50%. The relative 
cheapness of Cantons at the present 
time, however, is centering attention 
on them and it would not be surprising 
to see many mills switch to them 
again this spring. 


his goods 


Sa\v 


Disturbed conditions in China are 
holding some manufacturers back, for 
an interruption of supplies due to 
war would be a severe blow. 
Having once planned and _ initiated 
production of a number using Canton 
silk, it is a costly matter to have to 
switch. If the present disturbances 
in the Canton district increase in in- 
tensity, shipments of silk would un- 
questionably be curtailed if not 
stopped altogether. 

Looking at the year 1926 in retro- 
spect, we are impressed first of all 
with the utter absence of any infla- 
tionary tendencies. Actually, deflation 
both in Japan and the United States 
has proceeded steadily. While defi- 
nite figures are not available to meas- 
ure this movement in Japan, it must 
have been substantial. This conclu- 
sion is based on the return of the yen 
exchange to the gold parity which 
must bring deflation inevitably in its 
wake, and upon the action of the raw 
silk market which at the close of the 
year was hanging around the lowest 
levels in ten years. 


Outlook for 1927 

Looking forward into 1927, we 
must first take cognizance of the fact 
that deflation, according to well in- 
tormed opinion, is not fully com- 
pleted. It is probable that in Japan, 
at least, the trade and financial situa- 
tion may be further complicated be- 
fore a stable basis has been reached. 

there is nothing in the situation in 
the United States to offset the un- 
iavorable aspect in Japan, we must 
conclude that over the first half of the 


civil 
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portant differences to be taken into 
account. A year ago we had a rather 
high level of raw silk prices, a strong 
statistical position for raw silk, and 
an overextended and top-heavy situa- 
tion in broadsilks. At the present 
we find that raw silk prices have been 
pretty well liquidated, and that the 
fabric market likewise is in a stronger 
position. On the other hand the po- 
sition of raw silk itself does not seem 
so secure with stocks in both coun- 
tries larger and the Japanese industry 
in particular weakened financially by 
the protracted decline during 1926. 


trend of 
and 


the 
downward 


In addition 
been 
still headed lower. 

It is probable that on the basis of a 
somewhat level, the market 
should itself. We look 
this to happen during the first half of 
1927. Speculative buying based on 
the possibility of a reduced crop for 
1927-28 due to low prices for cocoons, 
plus the certainty that lower prices 
for raw silk will stimulate consump- 
tion in the United States, should 
check the downward tendency in the 
early months of the present year. 


prices has 


appears to be 


lower 


stabilize for 


Spun Silk Has Disappointing Year 


Combination of High Waste Silk Costs and Reduced Demand 


Proves a Difficult Barrier 


COMBINATION of high waste 
and a reduced de- 
mand proved a difficult barrier for 
domestic producers of spun silk to 
surmount last year. Briefly stated, 
the year 1926 which opened with such 
high hopes of continued good busi- 
ness and adequate profits proved to 
be a disappointment. Probably certain 
spinners felt the depression more 
severely than others depending on 
their foresight and the energy with 
which they went after sales, but cer- 
tainly for the industry as a whole 
there was no such period of activity 
as was witnessed during 1925. 

In one or two directions, notably 
for use in tie silks, spinners have en- 
joyed a demand that was fully up to 
the previous year. Unfortunately the 
industries that continued to operate at 
anywhere near a normal level were 
the exception. The problem of a re- 
duced use of spun silk has been the 
heaviest cross that the domestic trade 
has had to bear. At the same time 
the continued and _ unexplainable 
maintenance of a high level for waste 
silk over the greater part of the year 
has added greatly to their difficulties. 
Holders of waste silk such as Kikai 
Kibizzos, pierced cocoons, and vari- 
ous grades of Canton waste have ob- 
stinately held to the prices in the face 
of a very slack demand from this 
country. This persistence was worthy 
of a better cause, for as prices for 
yarns in this country dropped, it be- 
came not only difficult but impossible 
for spinners to pay the absurdly high 
quotations asked. 


silk costs 


It was only in the closing days of 
the year that waste prices came down 
at all from the levels maintained dur- 
ing the spring and summer. This 
means that over the greater part of 
the 12 months, producers have been 
working on high priced waste and 
selling on a declining market. Since 
waste comes as a general rule via the 
Panama Canal which takes much 
longer than the overland route either 





Prices Decline 


Were it not for the fact that their 
principal markets went dead on them, 
it is likely that the waste silk costs 
could have been accepted with equa- 
nimity. The hardest blow of all to 
the spinners was when the broad- 
cloths went absolutely flat in the early 
spring. This fabric had been the 
backbone of the entire market during 
the year 1925 and it was due to the 
extremely active demand for plain and 
striped broadcloths that spinners 
were able to do so well in this year. 
During the fall of 1925 very large 
quantities had been made up and car- 
ried into stock by the larger houses 
that specialized on this number in an- 
ticipation of the spring demand of 
1920. 

Believing in the fabric which had 
proved so profitable during the pre- 
vious 


year, manufacturers covered 
themselves for the first months of 
1926 in the 60-2 yarns. During the 
months of January and February 


there was no cessation in buying on 
the part of cutters and retail stores. 
Though it would be still some months 
before the stores could hope to move 
the goods over the counter they were 
buying for later deliveries which 
seemed at the time a safe investment. 
Unfortunately, as it turned out later, 
all were anticipating. The demand 
which — should come in the 
months of March through June was 
entirely filled by the operations of 
buyers in the first two months of the 
year. The market struck a snag and 
stopped abruptly. 


have 


3roadcloths were 
not wanted and over the balance of 
To 
say that they have been very quiet is 
putting it mildly. Actually 
have not moved at all. 


the year have been very quiet. 
they 


The sudden cessation of buying in 
broadcloths was not an isolated phe- 


nomenon in the range of fabrics 


silk. entire 
silk trade fell into a rut about this time 


woven from spun The 


and it is simply unfortunate that spun 
silk, having a somewhat less diversi 
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cline, spinners were forced to cut 
their prices rather drastically. 

Due to the strong demand for 


broadcloths, two ply yarns had risen 
proportionately higher than singles. 
For this reason the drop in the ply 
yarns was somewhat greater. bBegin- 
ning the year on the basis of $6.25 a 
pound—$6.40 was the ruling quota- 
tion a month or so earlier—the mar- 
ket steadily until the ply 
yarns could be bought as low as $5.60. 
Large contracts might have been put 
through on a slightly lower basis but 
this is a representative market price. 
Singles in successive stages dropped 
from $5.00 a pound in January to 
$4.50 in May. This proved to be the 
bottom for the time being. 

An improved tone to the general 
situation in silk gave spinners some 
hopes in June and as a matter of fact 
business improved for several months. 
While the broadcloths continued to all 
intents and purposes dead as a door- 
nail, other materials noted some bet 
ter demand which strengthened the 
spun silk market and gave the pro- 
ducers hopes that a turn had come. 
Prices were advanced slightly to the 
basis of $5.75 for 60-2 and $4.60 for 


the singles. 


sagged 


Somewhat better buying was noted 
at this time for 62-1 tie 
silks and tub silks. The satins came 
in as a fall material and some crepe 
twists and 


for use in 


ordinary singles were 
used which served to justify the small 


advance in price asked. These condi- 


tions continued through the fall 
months with some courageous manu- 
tacturers putting into work some 


broadcloths despite the fact that. it 
was common knowledge that the 
larger makers of this type of goods 
had carried over a fairly substantial 
stock from the previous season. 
The Schappe Situation 

Through the year various factors 
had operated to curtail the competi- 
tion from schappe, imported from the 
Continent. In the first place the 
schappe producers had the same fac- 
tors of high costs to contend with 
that the Americans had. Second, 
while exchange was still falling early 
in the year, buyers here had no en 
thusiasm to purchase regardless of the 
enticing quotations made. When busi 
ness did pick up somewhat in the sec- 
ond half of the year, rates for france 
and lire exchange showed strong re- 
coveries which meant quotations for 


schappe that were actually higher 
than spun silk. For sever! months 
foreign spinners appearec to tem- 


porize in the hope that exchange rates 
would resume their downward trend. 
When it became evident that both the 
franc and the lire had been pegged, 
the year was practically at an end. 
In December, however, they tossed 
a_ bombshell the 


into the 


American spinners by sharply slash- 


camp of 
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, vear additional declines are in pros- for slow freight or silk train, and fied field of use, felt the situation in a ing their prices to a level that was 

$ pect. In the United States there ap- even when it arrives here takes many more serious way than the average well below the domestic level. This 

DY pear to be ample stocks of piece months to process, it is rather clearly member of the silk trade at this time. forced the American spinners to re- 

Bh goods and hosiery while in both coun- evident that spinners will not begin The price of spun yarns is an index duce their prices to correspond so 
Se a tries there is no lack of raw silk. to benefit from the moderate drop in of the lack of demand. Though waste that the year ended in a merry whirl 
te (‘omparing the situation with a year prices, that occurred late in 1926, grades in the primary markets of price cutting. rhe final level of 


ago, we find that there are many im- until 1927 is nearly half over. showed only the most nominal de- quotations for domestic yarns was 
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$5.25 for 60-2 and $4.30 for 62-1. 
epresents a decline of $1.00 a 

pound in the ply yarns and 7oc a 
po the singles during the year. 

Prices at Minimum 

pinion of men in the trade 

t e presen ions represent 
about the inimum. Certainly it is 
difficult to see hi their quotations 





can be made much lower. It is inter- 
that in the last 
ten years, on only two occa- 


_ Ss 
aiso 


note 
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sions have prices been lower than at 
the end of 1926. One time, was in 
1921 when the worst of the post-war 
depression had brought prices of all 
descriptions to very low levels, while 
the other time was in the middle of 
1924 when the trade was experiencing 
the full effects of the that 
resulted from the Japanese earthquake. 
At neither time 
slightly below present levels and it 
that the sub- 


debacle 
were 


prices but 


might be significant 


sequent rally both quick and 
substantial. : 

At the moment, producers and those 
handling spun silk are making no pre- 
dictions but one and all feel that the 
low basis on which spun silk is sell- 
ing should have a marked effect on 
demand during the coming year. It 
would seem to be unfortunate that 
spun silk as a whole should appear 
to be so bound up in the fortunes of 


a style fabric such as broadcloth which 


Was 
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can go out of fashion almost er- 
night. That this condition ex:<ts 
makes it evident that prosperit 

the industry at any time rests 
rather insecure foundation. Ne 

to say the leading firms are | gy 
no stone unturned to 
uses and fabrics although up t 

they seem to have met with | trl 
success in developing new idea 

is to be hoped that 1927 will 
different story. 


di Scovel! 


ritish Rayon Prospects Reasonably Good 


Coal Strike Hampered Progress in 1926 to Some Extent. but Outlook Is for Expansion— Details of New Producing 





Companies 


HEN writing a short review 
of the British Rayon Indus 
try for the Rayon Supple 

TEXTILE 
trade 
of the great 
Nevertheless, 
the loss occasioned by this lamentable 


ment issued by 
Wor-p last October the 
suffering from the effect 
strike 


Was 


coal whatever 
stoppage must have been to the heavy 
industries, the rayon trade suffered in 
a smaller way only. Increased costs 
of production were inevitable and a 
decreased purchasing power on the 
part of the buying public was obvious 
At the time of the commencement of 
the strike, the had 
a prolonged period ot 
prosperity but in the 


rayon industry 
every hope of 
three months 
ending June 30, production of rayon 
yarn was actually less than in the first 
three months of the year. In July, 
after the price reduction had taken 
effect both in this country and in the 
United: States, 
The total 


by the Government 


production increased 


amount of yarn subjected 


" \uthorities to ex 
cise duty during the third quarter of 
the year amounted to 6,722,074 lbs 
against 5,951,953 Ibs. and 6,081,395 
lbs. in the second and first quarters 
of the yeat respectively. 


he in port of rayon varn fre 


m_ the 
' 


Continent has increased rapidly but 


it must be borne in mind that in the 





1 
Cariv part ot the vear the ti de w 
rT ' 
Still Sullering trom the exce ve 
quantities “dumped” here prior to the 
imposition of the duties in 1925. Still 
1 ( nteresting wevel thie 
dy decline in. the ve e value 
7 
pet » Dur 1925 thi ve e wa 
illings pe nd it \ be 
seen trom the follow table that t 
ha raduallv fa 1 to 2.49 sh 
per Ib 
Import r & Yarn Int Britain 1926 
Average V le 
I l Yarn in I per 
Shillings 
Jan.-Marech . . 892 ORG 4.88 
April-June 540.120 1.29 
July-Sep ae aa 502 3.78 
Oct.-Nov | ad ‘ 623,230 38.49 
Details of the sources of the im- 


ports are not yet complete, but it is 
known that Italy sent 459,518 Ibs. in 
the first eight months of 1926. Owing 
to the imposition of the duties in July, 
1925, a comparison with that year is 
quite impossible 
Exports of Manufactures 


Imports of manufactured goods 





Reported—Price Reductions Not so Acute as in America 


From Our British Rayon Correspondent 


have slightly declined throughout 1926 
and on turning to the export side of 
the account we find that there has 
been a slight falling off in yarns but 
a considerable improvement in manu- 
factured goods since the beginning of 
the year. It is interesting to note that 
while prices of yarn imported into 
this country have fallen considerably, 
the reduction in the price ot exported 
yarn has not been proportionate. In 
1925 the average price paid by our 
customers for rayon yarn was 6.39 
shillings per Ib. In the first quarter 
of the year under review, this figure 
fell to 5.99 shillings and in the second 
quarter again to 6.18 shillings. 
Following the price cut in July, a 
further fall to 5.50 shillings took place 
and this is the present average price 
obtained for yarn exported from this 
country. 


rose 


Manufactured goods include cotton 
and rayon mixture piece goods and 
the development in this latter section 
of the trade has been remarkable, the 
total exports for the first 11 months 
of 1926 amounting to 55,500,000 sq. 
vds. and this in addition to the large 


and growing home trade gives some 


indication of the increasing use otf 


ravon by the Lancashire cotton manu 


facturers. There are indications, 


however, that. still greater develop 
ents are in store, as at the present 
ne only a few firms are really going 
“full out” for rayon goods. When 
+) 


e cotton industry itself improves it 
1S generally thought y 


petu 


that a great im 
trade in 

though the low 
ot cotton will be 


1 


will be given to the 


rayon mixture price 
i tempting to buyers 
if the price of rayon yarn is not re 
duced. 

In this latter connection, 
and there is little 


warning here of any impending re 


events 
may move rapidly 


duction However, when the “cut 
United States in 


November, Courtaulds announced that 


+ 


took place in the 


no similar reduction would be made 
here. Nevertheless, it is known that 
a reduction in the warping process 
effected and that in 
due course certain users will benefit 


costs has been 


even though no general price fall can 
be seen at present. 


Exports of cotton and rayon mix- 
tures to some of the more important 
markets are given in detail in the 
following table, showing the totals 
for the first six and for eleven months 
of 1926. 

Jan.-Nov. 


Destination Jan.-June 





1926 1926 

Sq. Yards Sq. Yards 

fava. costae caer 8,148,479 17,404,470 
COUEER. 6.0ins:0 00s 2,242,726 4,101,413 
Australia soos §6Oek eee 3,326,347 
Dutch East Indies 1,294,895 2,606,100 
ee : 138,962 2,040,052 

Producing Companies 

The progress of the many new 
rayon producing companies formed in 
1925 has been watched throughout 


the year with great interest and a brief 
summary of the present position in 
regard to each is given herewith. 

Apex Artificial Silk Co.— This 
company intends to produce acetate 
silk but owing to delays caused by the 
coal strike, actual spinning operations 
have not yet commenced though cellu- 
lose acetate is being produced on a 
limited commercial The fac- 
tory is being built at Edmonton near 
to London the direction of the 
company is largely in the hands of the 
well-known Manchester raincoat firm 
of Cohen and Wilks, Ltd. It is hoped 
to produce 10 tons per week by the 
end of 1927. 

British Visada, Ltd.—The subscrip- 


scale. 


and 


tion lists for this company, which was 
formed in the half of 192 


were closed very soon owing to the 





latter 


desire of the investing public to ob- 
While the same enthusi- 
been shown during this 


still enjoys rood 


tain shares 

asm has not 
vear, the company 
support owing to the high standing 
of the board in the textile industries. 
The chairman is Sir Edwin Stockton; 
the vice-chairman, Sir Henry White- 
head of Salts, Ltd. of Saltaire, and 
other directors include Sir Percy 
Woodhouse, the president of the Man- 
chester Chamber of The 
plant is at Littleborough and although 
the actual opening took place some 
months ago, only a limited amount of 
varn is being sold commercially and 
is being consumed by the firm’s own 
connections. S. S. Napper, formerly 
works chemist for Courtaulds, Ltd., is 
joining the company in January and 
after that considerable developments 
are likely. 


Commerce. 


Increasing Demand for Acetate Yarn—New Process for Strengthening Rayon Yarn 


Bulmer Rayon Co.—tThis cor 
is a subsidiary of Smith, Bulmer & 
Co., worsted manufacturers, ot York 
shire and is now producing |woth 
nitrocellulose and viscose yarns. hi 
capapacity of the plant now running, 
on the basis of 200 denier, is 1 
per week, but lower deniers 
some cases being made. It is antici- 
pated that 30 tons per week will br 
produced by September, 1927. 

Kirklees Manufacturing Co.—\hi 
company is producing a good grade 
viscose silk at Bury in Lancashire but 
only on a small scale. An output oi 
about 5,000 lbs. per week is expected 
shortly but this will be again increased. 

Nuera Art-Silk Co—While this 
company’s shares were at one time 
among the most neglected in the rayon 
group, a few months ago a very big 
fillip was given to them. A new proc- 
ess for the strengthening of rayon is 
said to have been discovered by the 
company and, further, Courtaulds 
Ltd., are reported to have taken an 
interest in the working. No statement 
whatever has been issued by the com- 
pany but it is known that, thoug! 
laboratory tests have been successiul, 
there will be considerable delay be- 
fore full scale commercial 
be made. According to a correspond 
ent of the 
Commercial 
mation 
process concerns the tensile strengt 
ot the fiber in both the wet and the 
dry state. Should it prove succt 
the wet tenacity of rayon will be 
to the present dry strength. A further 
claim is that the washing properties 


tests can 


Manchester Guard 
who has obtained 1 


from a reliable source, t! 


of the treated fiber will approximate 
those of cotton, even to the extent 
ot boiling. It is also said that the 


unsightly wrinkle of some rayon | 
will be eliminated as this fiber wi 
“elongate.” 

The Nuera factory is being 
at St. Helens in Lancashire but 
mercial production will not commence 
before February, 1927, at the earliest 

Rayon Mfg. Co.—After many (de- 
lays this company has now opened 
its factory at Ashstead in Surrey 
is producing about one ton per 
The chairman of one of the largest 
London stores is also chairman of 
this company. 

Raysheen, Litd.—This is a con 
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which is erecting a factory in North- 
ern Ireland but no intimation has been 
received as to whether production has 
commenced. As the company was not 
floated until early this year, it is prob- 
able that present output is 
lin ited, 


very 
‘estern Viscose Co. has opened 
its factory at Bristol and is intending 
to concentrate 150 The 
plant installed is capable of 
producing 12 tons per week but pres- 
ent output is said to be only one-half 
ton per day though no doubt this is 
being rapidly increased. 

One of the pleasing features of the 
latter half of the year has been the 
increased demand for acetate yarns 
and British Celanese Ltd. is booked 
up with orders 


on denier. 


being 


for many weeks 
ahead. In the meanwhile considerable 
quantities are being imported mainly 
from France. Tubular filament rayon 
has also increased in popularity and 
at the textile 
Leicester in 


exhibition 
fall of 


held in 


the last 


year, 
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some excellent motor rugs made from 
Celta tubular silk were shown by 
Kemil Ltd., the manutacturers in this 
country. It is said that this firm’s 
plant at Peterboro is being extended. 

During the year the large’ plant of 
the British Enka Artificial Silk Co. 
has been opened at Liverpool. Pres- 
ent production is about 4,500 lbs. per 
day, but this will be quadrupled 
before the fall of next year. The 
company is a subsidiary of the well 
known Dutch Enka of 
Holland. 

Interest has recently been shown 
in some dull luster yarns which have 
been produced by Harbens, Ltd. of 
Golborne. The control of the luster 
is effected in the finishing processes 
but the yarn is received by the manu- 
facturer in the dull state. The pro- 
cessing is said to be simplified and 
an excellent control of the luster, 


Arnheim, 


allowing for spotted, effects if de- 
sired, is obtained. =Courtaulds are 


also making this yarn. 
There have been few startling de- 
velopments on the mechanical or 


technical sides of the industry other 
than the Nuera process already re- 
ferred to. Machinery for British 
Visada, Western Viscose and Ray 
sheen is being supplied by Dobson 


and Barlow Ltd., of Bolton and that 
for the Rayon Mfg. Co. by Oscar 
Kohorn and Co., of Chemnitz. As 
the plants are starting at the same 
time, a good deal of competitive 
interest will be shown. Kohorn’s 


machinery for the British Empire is 
now largely made at Hetherington’s 
textile machinery works in Man- 
chester. 
Future Prospects 

The prospects for the industry in 
1927 are therefore reasonably good. 
Prices have been maintained possibly 
better in this country than in any 


other, and where reductions Have 
been made, they have not been 
caused by undue competition from 


desire to 
With the 


improving conditions in 


abroad but ‘father from a 
further stimulate demand. 
prospect of 
the 


textile industries, especially cot- 
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ton, a bigger demand for ravon will 
inevitably come both from home and 
Courtaulds 
their policy of establishing 
in the 
and considerable 
made in 
Germany. 


abroad. have pursued 
factories 
various consuming countries 
has been 
India 


In the last case, the plant 


progress 
France, Canada, and 
is being built jointly with the Glanzs 
toff group. 

The export trade from this country 
to China, India and the East has not 
increased as rapidly as has_ Italy’ 
but it is known that the latter coun 


try has offered exceptionally low 
prices and other inducements. It is 
probably not worth while for this 
country to enter into cut throat com 
petition for a section of this trade, 
more especially in view of the rise 
in production of rayon in Japan. This 
latter country may well become the 


premier supplier to both China and 
India of medium 
few vears time. 


denier 
Competition is also 
acute in Central and South 


ravon m a 


America 
but here England is making a bigger 
effort, and not without success 


Kuropean Rayon ‘Trade Expands but Profit Less 


Price Reductions Affect All Countries—Germany Takes Steps to Meet Outside Competition—Dutch Industry Reflects 


Advantage of Quality Policy 


HE trade in rayon of the vari- 
ous countries of Europe ex- 
clusive of Great Britain (which 
is treated separately in this 
issue) has been better so far as ac- 
tual weight of yarn is concerned than 
in the previous year. It is unlikely 
however, that the increased sales have 
made up for the loss of profit neces- 
sarily incurred by the big price reduc- 
tions which have been effected in 
every country without exception. 


France 

(he fall in the value of the franc 
which was a conspicuous feature of 
the year 1926 has undoubtedly stimu- 
lated the export trade and perforce 
acted in some manner as a restraint 
m the imports. Exports of rayon 
yarn into France in the first 10 months 
of 1926 amounted to 875 tons against 
490 tons in 1925. Imports of -yarn 
totalled in the same period 877 tons 
in 1926, 766 tons in 1925 and 1,470 


in 1924. The chief sources of 
sup] ly are Belgium and Italy. Rayon 
tal ics have been exported in increds- 
ing quantities, the total for the first 
8 months of 1926 amounting to 230,- 
193.000 frances, against 178,211,000 
Irancs in 1925. Imports have also 
Sightly inereased from 14,703,000 
'ranes in the first 8 months of 1925 
to 18,476,000 francs in 1926. Swit- 
2eriand is the most important exporter 


rance. 

is not yet possible to give with 
legree of accuracy an estimate 
e French production in 1926, but 
25 reliable figures show that the 
output was about 7,000,000 kilos 
ibout 15,400,000 Ibs.). A con- 
iderable extension has taken place in 








Details of Developments in Other Countries 
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productive capacity including the 
Calais plant of Courtaulds, Ltd., the 
great British firm. Several capital 
increases have taken place with a view 
to further extensions and the capital 
of the Soieries de Strassbourg, now 
in working agreement with Cour- 
taulds’ French plant, has béen raised 
to 25,000,000 francs. 

On the whole the companies showed 
good profits when the last accounts 
were made up. 
cerns in 


Several foreign con- 
addition to Courtaulds and 
Tubize have established themselves in 
France and competition is keen. The 
large -group known 
des:*Textiles 


as the Comptoir 
Artificiels, representing 
the: home producers, have made a re 
duction»in prices to meet the competi 
tion of*the other companies entering 
France. 


- Belgium 
wEekports of ravon from Belgium 
@otnted to 2.268 tons in the first 
nine months of 1926 against 2,470 
tons in 1925. The chief market in the 


latter vear was Germany, followed 
by France and Italv, but in 1926 the 
order was reversed, the main market 
France, the second and 
positions being held by Germany and 
Ttalv, respectively. 
United States totalled 178 
against 166 tons. 

Imports increased from 87 tons to 


being third 


the 
tons 


Exports to 


308 tons, the most important source 
of supply in the latter vear being 
Italy, which sent 188 tons to Bel- 
gium in 1926 against only 25 tons in 
1925. French exports to Belgium in- 
creased from 31 tons to 65 tons. 


The Belgian passing 
through a rather severe time as com- 
petition and 
within the country’s own borders, 1s 
very keen, with the result that prices 
have fallen materially. 


industry is 


from other nations 


Germany 
Exports from Germany in the first 
10 months of 1926 amounted to 3,033 
tons against 3,288 tons in 1925, while 
imports which totalled 1,866 tons in 
the 


2,952 tons in 


same period of reached 


1925, 
1926. The October fig- 
ures show that exports are below the 


average for the year and that imports 


are considerably higher. Fifty per 
cent. of the imports came from Italy 
while about 25% of the exports went 


to the United States 

The industry has met with severe 
competition from Italian producers 
and as a defense against this a con 
vention agreement wa formed 


imong the leading home producers 
° 1 
whereby special 


customers buying 


terms were offered to 
a large percentage 
(German This 
been endeavoring 


of yarn from firms, 
convention has also 
to tackle tl 
ardization and has drawn up a list of 


erades. 


ie vexed problem of stand- 


main- 
and so far at least 
the objects of the convention appear 
to have been achieved. A somewhat 
heated dispute has taken place with 
Italian producers in regard to certain 
patent rights, but this has now been 
settled by an agreement under which 
the Italian firm agrees to pay a license 


Prices have been 


tained quite well 


on conditions that the Germans waive 
the objection to importations. 


Italy Recovers After Sharp Depression in Early Part of Year— 


Up till the 
from 


month of August ex 
Germany 
ceeded those of the previous year, but 
since that time a falling off has oc 
curred, due in part to smaller sale: 


ports slightly eN 


to the United States. The industry 
is doing moderately well, however. 
and considerable progress is being 


made by such specialty firms as J. I 
Bemberg Co., who, despite the duties, 
are making considerable headway in 
the United The 
of the Tennessee plant will result in a 
reduced exportatiéfii: to the United 
States, beneficial the 
may be to the company as a whole. 
While Italy competes with German 
producers mostly in the lower grades 
a considerable quantity of better cla 

fiber is imported from 


Kingdom. 


starting 


however move 


seloium., An 


agitation has been on foot for som«e 
time to have the import duties raised 
Holland 


The Dutch rayon industry has been 
fully justified in its policy of putting 
quality first. Exports of yarn have 
increased from 2,624 tons in the first 
1g25 to 


Imports are 


It months of 


1.787 tons in 


/ 
1920, a comparatively 
negligible factor. Production is largely 
in the hands of the Enka and 
both of which 


enviable 


Breda 
have estab 
reputation 
Breda has recently 
introduced a new yarn for which it is 
claimed that tenacity in the wet state 
has been increased by 20%. 

The Enka company’s profits for the 
first half of 1926 have been esti- 
mated at 1,500,000 florins and as it is 
anticipated that the returns for the 
whole year will be approximately 
double this amount, the serious in- 


concerns, 
lished an for 


quality of output. 
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CONSTANTLY IMPROVED 
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RAYON 


DuPont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality 
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roads into profits made by the price 
reductions may be seen. Last year 
»rofits amounted to 5,920,000 florins 
nd in 1924 to 6,270,000 florins. It 
s estimated that the productive capac- 
ity of this firm and its various foreign 
ubsidiaries will amount to 10,600,000 
lbs. at the end of 1926 against 5,000,- 
000 in 1925. 


Italy 


The Italian industry passed through 
i severe depression in the first few 
months of 1926, but since then a con- 
siderable improvement has taken place 
and exports for the first 10 months of 
the year have reached 7,379 tons 
against 6,657 tons in 1925. The com- 
parison with the year 1925 is how- 
ever made more difficult on account of 
the imposition of the English duties 
on July 1, 1925, which resulted in 
Italy sending to Britain only 53,932 
Ibs. in the second half of the year 
against 5,121,278 lbs. in the first half. 
In order therefore to give a clearer 
indication of the position, the follow- 
ing tables have been prepared and in 
these, exports to Britain have been 
entirely ignored. 
Italian First Six 
Exports Months in 
each year 


Destination 1926-Kilos. 1925-Kilos 
a 133,901 163,984 
TN 6 im 0 civieevo.c 56,903 138,265 
Se 116,650 12,439 
Germany 302,504 276,334 
reese oui cane 285,735 148,416 
Switzerland 156,384 235,471 
RNIN 5 6. e ciclo ac 628,536 131,537 
a er asi 368,602 18,020 
I Se cc as on 6am 443,806 197,575 
Argentine eee 86,840 88,416 
United States....... 395,273 701,203 
Other Countries.... 399,386 259,223 


Total (ex Britain) 3,374,520 2,370,883 


During the two months of July and 
\ugust, exports to Germany, Japan, 
India, Austria and Great Britain in- 
creased. Sales to Switzerland re- 
mained fairly steady while China, 
Spain and the United States fell off. 
During September, Germany became 
the chief market for Italian rayon 
followed in order by China, India, 
United States and Japan. 

Details of the destinations of ex- 
ports during the later months of the 
year are not complete but it would 
appear that if the British market be 
entirely ignored on account of the 
fluctuation occasioned by the duties, 
Italy is sending about 40% more 
rayon to markets exclusive of Britain 
than she was in 1925. This figure 
therefore represents the inroads made 
by the Italian manufacturers into 
European and more particularly 
\siatic markets. 

During the year a financial con- 
olidation has been effected in the 
Snia Viscosa concern and in order to 
educe the high rate of interest paid 
n Italy for loans necessary for work- 
ng capital, the company has raised a 
7,000,000 debenture loan abroad. 
‘rogress has been maintained in the 
roduction plans of the company since 
ie revival in the summer of 1926. 

The financial boom of 1925, which 

‘curred not only in Italy but in al- 
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most all rayon producing countries, 
has not been repeated and there have 
been few, if any, new companies 
formed. The Soc. Anon. Meridionale 
Seta Artificiale, one of the companies 
forming the Viscosa group, is increas- 
ing its capital from 50,000,000 to 
75,000,000 lire, thus raising the total 
capital invested in this group, of 
which full particulars were given in 
the Annual Rayon Issue of TExTILt 
WorLp in October, to £235,000,000. 
The industry has had to make very 
big reductions in prices but notwith- 
standing this, it is understood that a 
profit of over £50,000,000 was made 
by the Snia Viscosa Co., in the first 
seven months of 1926. The industry 
suffers from the fact that it is to an 
increasing extent dependent upon the 
export trade and as a consequence 


changes in tariffs, the whims of 


were practically universal. 


Barcelona, the latter being a_ sub- 
sidiary of the Dutch Breda Co. 
Sweden 
Little is known of any production 
of rayon in Sweden except that one 
company, Aktiebolaget Svenskt Kon- 
stsilke, is 


producing over 100,000 
kilos, per annum. <A United States 
consular report however states that 


a group of industrialists is planning 
another plant while the present 
Swedish company is. said to. be 
negotiating with the Viscose Suisse 
in regard to an increase in capital for 
extensions. No decision has 
parently been come to, however. 


ap- 


Switzerland 

The Swiss rayon industry is a very 
important but the increasing 
tariffs are to some extent hindering 
its development by the 


one 


restrictions 


The same factors of uncertainty which affected the domestic 
rayon market in 1926 were noticeable in the development of 
the industry in countries abroad. Thus we find that, whereas 
production increased in other nations just as it did here, 
profits were reduced owing to the price adjustments which 


The accompanying article considers the situation in each 
of the countries of Europe, exclusive of Great Britain which 
is discussed in a separate article in this issue. 


fashion and the increasing productive 
capacity of competitors result in con- 
stant changes in the direction of ex- 
ports and a ceaseless search for new 
markets. As an indication of this 
tendency the following table is inter- 
esting. 


Italian Exports of Rayon 


Ist. Ist. 
Half 1926 Half 1925 
Kilos Kilos 
Europe ...... 1,213,293 2,755,814 
PNG Pee cis 1,440,944 347,132 
America .... 510,530 823,850 


With an improvement in the gen 
eral conditions of the older branches 
of the textile industries, it is hoped 
that the present renewed prosperity 
in the Italian rayon industry will be- 
market feature of the year 
1927 and while profits cannot be on 
the high level of 1924 and 1925 a 
reasonable era of prosperity may be 
anticipated although some of the com- 
panies appear to be paying high rates 
of interest for working capital which 
may offset some of the advantages 
obtained in cheap power and labor. 


come a 


Spain 

Spain has not in the past ranked 
high among countries producing 
rayon varn but the market has been 
assiduously worked by Britain 
Italy. Further efforts are now being 
made to the productive 
capacity of the industry in the country 
in order to obtain some of the benefits 
now enjoyed by importers and it is 
reported that a Franco-Spanish con- 
sortium is planning to erect a factory 
with an output of 600 tons per year 
Present companies include S. A. 
de Fibras Artificiales; Fabric de Seda 
Artificial de Valdenoceda and Seda de 


and 


increase 





placed on imports to other countries 
lhe Swiss manufacturers have earned 
a high reputation as producers not 
only of yarn but also of finished goods 
and in ribbons and embroidery they 
have been pre-eminent. the 
most important the 
Viscose who make the well 
Emmenbrucke | silk. Feld- 
Ltd. had an_ interesting 
display of their products at the textile 
exhibition held at Leicester, Eng. in 
October last. 


One of 
companies is 
Suisse 
known 
muehle, 


Greece 
It is understood that S. A. de Soie 
Artificielle of Athens is planning the 
erection of a factory to produce about 
one ton per day. The company is 
financed by French and Greek capital 
and the machinery will be largely 
(German. 
Hungary 


There are two producing companies 
in Hungary and the latest information 
is to the effect that competition from 
Italy is intensely keen. 


Poland 


Latest information from Poland is 
to the effect that the British 
strike had caused a general increase 
in trade which had the 
artificial silk industry. Tom 


coal 


benefited 
The 


aszow factory, which is largely 
financed by Snia now that Tubize 
have sold their interest, is producing 


kilos. 


cellulose and 


4,000 per day of both nitro- 
It is hoped to 
increase the production of the latter 
to 10,000 kilos. per day. 


viscose. 


Russia 


The Soviet Government is now en- 


couraging the production of rayon but 
only one plant is 


working with an 


? 
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output of about 14,000 kilos. per 
month. A combination of French and 
Czecho-Slovakian industrialists 1s 
planning another factory near Mos- 
cow with a capacity of about 2,000,- 


000 lbs. per annum. Information is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain and 
usually comes by very roundabout 
ways. 

Roumania 


The peculiarities of the Roumanian 
laws are against enterprise and so far 
no definite information has come to 
hand as to any producing companies. 
It is reported that negotiations have 
been opened with Italian and Czecho- 
Slovakian firms with the object of 
establishing the industry however and 
a report has received of the 
erection of a factory to produce about 
5 tons per day. 


been 


Norway 

A factory is proposed in Norway 
but the population would 
necessitate dependence upon the ex- 
port trade and for this 
despite the obvious advantages 
joyed in the large supplies of 
material, progress is very slow. 


scanty 


reason, 
en- 
Taw 


Czecho-Slovakia 


\ report received from the Anglo- 
Austrian Bank that Czecho- 
Slovak factories found it 
sible to sell their products at prices 
which make it tle 
world. While this is true, the reason 
given by the Bank, viz. the increased 
export trade with Great Britain, is 
probably not now true on account of 
restrictions set up by the’ British 
customs duties. It is not impossible 
that the producing countries obtain 
an advantage in the supplies of wood- 
pulp within the country’s own borders 
but in any case the margin of profit 
received must be very small. ‘There 
are four plants and another, financed 
by Belgian capital, is 
about to be built. 
four months ot 


states 
have pos- 


the cheapest in 


reported as 

Imports in the first 
1926 were less than 
in 1925 but exports were proportion- 
ately worse, largely on account of the 
loss of the British market. 


Denmark 
It is reported that a rayon plant to 
produce 300 kilos per day is to be 
erected at Copenhagen. The 
chinery will come from Chemnitz. 


Finland 


Ma- 


An excellent supply of raw ma- 
terials is. doubtless the cause of a 
movement made to establish a rayon 
plant in Finland but there is little 


likelihood = of further 
ments in the near future. 


any develop- 


Austria 

Later reports state that there is an 
increasing demand for rayon goods in 
Austria. A constant ettort is being 
made to persuade the Government to 
the tariff and it is understood 
that this is meeting with some success 
and that yarn will in future be 
subjected to duty whereas it was pre 
viously admitted free. It is also pro- 
posed to increase the duty on dyed 
yarns, ete. 


raise 


Taw 











or time a thread breaks your 
looms or machines stand idle. 
Broken threads mean interrupted pro- 
duction and higher costs. They mean 
idle machines, loss of time and money. 


And broken threads are caused by 
using weak yarns . . . or yarns whose 
strength is not uniform. On the loom 
or machines—a thread is no stronger 
than its weakest part. It must be 
strong down to the very last yard. 
That is why so many manufacturers 
of fabrics in the rayon field use Tubize 
—stronger by actual tests than any 
rayon or similar yarn made. They tell 
us that Tubize not only helps main- 
tain uninterrupted production during 
knitting or weaving but that Tubize 
cuts cost all along the line. They men- 
tion, for instance. that Tubize reduces 


winding costs trom 10% to 25%. 


Here are the Facts 
The greatly superior strength of Tubize 
is no mere claim. It is a proven fact. 
Here is a chart showing the results of 


exhaustive recent strength tests made 









Uninterrupted 
Production! 


.... at last, by means of this 
stronger, better yarn, textile men 
ave virtually accomplishing un- 
interrupted production 1 7 +7 
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bythe United States 
Testing Co., Inc., 
when Tubize was 
compared with do- 
mestic rayons and other similar yarns. 
These exhaustive tests uncovered one 
outstanding truth! 
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Tubize was 27% stronger than the weakest, 
and 10% stronger than the strongest. The 
chart ad0 
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le pictures the exact relative StrengtT. 
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as brought out by that unt 1ased reckoning. 
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Not Only Lower Costs 
But Faster Se lling Merchandise 
If the great strength of Tubize did 
nothing more than cut production 
waste, it would not be advisable to 
.. But this 
extra strength means so much more 


put oft using Tubize 


(WIZE 


U. S. Pat. Off.’’ 
BRAND YARN 
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than lower costs and increased out- 
put! It means faster sales. Depart- 
ment store and specialty shop buyers 
have learned the truth about yarns in 
this field. They know that Tubize is 
by far the strongest, most durable yarn. 
And they are quickly taking the oppor- 
tunity of supplying the great market 
for inexpensive silken things with 
merchandise made of this stronger 
yarn. They, too, know that 7 out of 
every 10 women want rayon economy 
but also want stronger, more durable 
garments than they have been able to 
purchase consistently. 

Order Tubize the next time you buy 
yarn in the rayon field and you will 
automatically obtain the lower pro- 
duction costs and greater sales that go 
along with the soft beauty and superior 
strength of Tubize. 

Clip and mail the coupon below 

and get all the facts. 


303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Dear Sirs: 
Please send me full information 


about Tubize yarn. ' 


Name peibia 


Address 


Business 
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Price Cuts Make Rayon Cheaper Than in 1913 


Year 1926 Marked by Readjustment—Quotations Lowered July 1 and Again in December—lInsistence on Quality 
Becomes More Pronounced—Viscose Type Yarn Notes Most Severe Competition—F act 
That Consumption Increased Is Demonstration of Strength of Its Position 


OR the first time in several 

years the production of rayon 

appeared to overbalance the 

large and steadily growing de- 
niand. There is no question that the 
use of rayon increased last year de- 
spite the fact that generally speaking 
conditions in textiles Were far from 
satisfactory. Production of rayon on 
the other hand appears to have grown 
still faster due to the many new pro- 
jects initiated in the boom year of 
1925 and the efforts of the established 
concerns to increase their facilities in 
order to keep pace with the appar- 
ently insatiable demand for this 
newest of textile fibers. 

In addition imports of rayon began 
to increase steadily following the 
trend that first began to be noted in 
second half of 1925. Actually, 
imports increased all during the year 
1925 but it was not until the second 
ialf of the year that they began to 
issume proportions that aroused real 
oncern in the minds of the larger 
\merican firms. In November and 
December of 1925 the import figure 
totalled 2,000,000 Ibs., the largest two 


the 


nth total for all time. This was 
the rate of 1,000,000 lbs. a month 
lt seriousness of the situation 
| turn caned character 

\ “1gdeqd Characte;r, 
! the 


‘re was the actual competi- 


from such large quantities coming 

» the country and taking the place 
( esti S No small item 
t] at the rate of 1,000,000 Ibs. 
mont] rr 12,000,000 Ibs. a vear. 
mpa t with the entire year’s im 
ts in 1924 which amounted to 
700,000 lbs. and it is easy to realize 


the additional 10.000,000 lbs. was 


it 


considerable item even in a market 
‘ 


it Was growing without any appar- 
ent cessation. Second, there was the 
direction or the trend of the import 
figure to consider. This had been in 
directicn of larger imports and with 
conditions as they were in the Euro- 
pean markets there was every reason 
believe that larger and larger quan- 


to 


ties would be bre:ught in to compete 
with the domestic fiber unless drastic 
steps were taken to prevent it. 

lo what degree it was the imported 
yarn and to what degree it was the in- 
crease in domestic production that 
brought about the price revisions an- 
nounced during 1926 cannot definitely 
be stated. 

ports 


Possibly the increase in 
without the increase in the 
American mills’ output might have left 
le price situatior unchanged. Then 
again the increase in domestic pro- 
duction without the competition from 
imports might have been absorbed 
\ thout price change. In any event, 
the year witnessed two downward 
revisions in prices due to the two 
factors mentioned previously. 





The actual figures would lend sup- 
port to the view that the expansion 
program initiated in 1925 and com- 
pleted in its major part last year, 
played the more important role in the 
year’s developments. The production 
during the year 1925 according to re- 
liable figures was 52,200,000 lbs. For 
the year 1926 it was estimated that 
70,000,000 Ibs. would be produced but 
actually this figure fell somewhat 
below this total. It can safely be es- 
timated at very close to 62,500,000 lbs. 
which of itself will show a j)ump o 


10,000,000 lbs. over 1925. The in- 
crease in imports of rayon yarn 
amounted to about 4,000,000 lbs. One 


is justified in assuming that the in- 
crease in domestic production of 
10,000,000 Ibs. is a more serious mat- 


ter than a 4,000,000 lb. jump in 


imports. 


Price Readjustment 


The two factors combined to make 
the year 1926 one of readjustment. 
Producers’ list prices were revised on 
July 1 for third quarter business and 


in December again it was deemed 


advisable to once more lower them. To 
vive an idea of the extent of the re 


ductions in condensed form we have 


selected three st iple sizes I lenic 
150 denier, and 300 denier viscose 
varns and give the prices on Jan. 1, 


1926, July 1, 1926 and Dec. 31, 1926. 


Price on 


Size Jan. 1 July 1 Dee. 31 
100 Den...... $2.90 $2.50 $1.90 
50 Den...... 2.00 1.65 1.45 
300 Den...... Pye 1.50 i 


\t the start of the year, early in 
January there was some hint of what 
\t this time there 
was some underselling of foreign varn 


been 


was to come later. 


late in 
sidering the fact that imports during 
the months of November and Decem- 


as there had 1925. 


on- 


ber of 1925 had amounted to an aver 
age of 1,000,000 Ibs. a month, it is not 
surprising that there should be some 
pressure to move this type of yarn. 
The import firms had been handling 
considerably !ess than these quanti- 
ties and it became necessary to ex- 
pand their sales. The most natural 
way to do this was to find new cus- 
tomers and to induce their old cus- 
tomers to take large quantities of the 
foreign type yarn. Price would be 
the potent appeal and price was the 
method emploved. 


Effect of Imports 

In a review of the year’s activities, 
we find that at this early point we have 
mentioned rather specifically the im- 
ported yarn as having a very direct 
bearing on the domestic price level. 
Moreover, we rea!'ze that throughout 
this review, it will be necessary to re- 
turn again and again to the import 
situation in any analysis of the price 


movements of rayon over the 12 


months. To dwell on the 


seem 


import mav 

t with the 
idea expressed earlier that the increase 
in domestic production of 10,000,000 
lbs. was a more serious matter than 
the 4,000,000 lb. increase in imports. 


somewhat at variance 


At ‘this point, therefore, it might 
be well to state that it is entirely 
possible that the import market 


may well have had a more important 
bearing than the mere size of the 
figures would lead me to believe. 

for this is not an ob- 
It would mean than the 
of the domestic firms 
would have been one of prevention as 
well as cure. 


The reason 
scure 
price 


one. 
policy 


Once the foreign yarns 
were in this country it would be neces 
sary for them to be sold and United 
States makers would have to stand the 
competition. But the policy emploved 
could very well take into consideration 
the fact that it might be well to check 
still further the rising tide of imports 
The most efficacious manner to achieve 


such an end wot!ld be to lower prices 


to a point that the Italian and German 
producer, among others, would find it 
unprofitable to continue shipments 

To consider the matter from 

er angle e inerea t 

tt a fixed quantity but 

mF vuantit It aie 
by level in the United Stat 
On t 1f $2.00 oO 
denier \ ee 3 M { 
price at t be 11 o1 
1.000 1 ( ea 
ea hy e | nN 1 If | 
crease f the hig leve t quota 
tions had hee maintained throt uf 
Considered in that light, the imyq 
situation been a matt tact wit] 
the necessity of keeping out this 
additional 6,000,000 Ibs. of cardinal 
importance in the calculations of the 


domestic firms. 


Strength Demonstrated 
To return to the events of the early 
part of the year, it is a striking com- 
mentary the strength and the 
absorptive power of the market at this 
time that by 


on 


February, things were 
running pretty nearly normal again. 
The increase in had been 
absorbed and the domestic producers 
were again talking about the necessity 
of rationing their customers. Busi- 
ness held up in good fashion during 
February and March with prices well 
maintained on the basis of $2.00 for 


imports 


150 denier “A” quality. Only at 
sporadic intervals did rumor bring 
out the bogey of Italian yarn. Some 


went the rounds that a few 
contracts had been put through at well 
under the list prices but these bargains 


reports 


concerned foreign yarn 


and then only in special 


exclusively 
instances. 

Late in March and in April, more 
competitive conditions made their ap- 


pearance in textiles generally. The 


cotton and rayon numbers were under 
fire at times and the clear skies began 
to darken with the threat of an ap- 
proaching storm. Domestic demand 
began to contract, particularly with 
the cotton and hosiery trades and to a 
lesser extent with silks and ribbons. 
At this juncture domestic producers 
took of the competition 
from abroad and if rumor is correct, 
they began to go after business them- 
selves in a rather decided fashion. The 
$2.00 basis became the nominal level 


cognizance 


rather than the actual level. To fur- 
ther complicate a delicate situation, 
one of the largest firms handling 


knitted materials put through a 10% 
cut in the price of most of their num- 
bers explaining that advantageous pur- 
chases of foreign yarn of standard 
grade enabled them to make this move. 

Other firms making the same class 
of materials could not meet this cut 
using the domestic yarn and quantities 
of standard viscose yarn found itself 


back on the market through the 
medium of resales through brokers. It 
; pretty well realized that something 
¢ om 1 » a } 1 +} 
adical had to be done. In June the 
y question was the size of the re 


tions that would be announced for 


( qu r lhe great n ority 

Os¢ \ in interest in the 

tion were of the opinion that the 

p woul yunt 50c per Ib. for 

e 150 denier yarn which would put 
ke it SI.50 pet lb. 


Lhe First Cut 


\t the very end of June the an 
nounceme me. It was not a 50c 
drop. lhe new basis for 150 deniet 


yarn was $1.65. Looking back we 
an very readily say that this cut was 
not sufficient and such was the opinion 


+ ¢ 
OL t 


he majority of buyers. The larger 
producers issued optimistic statements 
and stated that no further reductions 
were to be made but the cotton, hos 
iery, and underwear buyers remained 
skeptical. They believed that other cuts 
were coming. 

Over the tall months, business went 
forward in but the 
large numbers of 
day-to-day sales instead of a few large 
contracts for months in advance. In 
other words the rayon market had at 
last fallen into the hand-to-mouth 
class. Just what proportion of the 
business done over the second half of 
the year on a lower basis than list 
prices of $1.65 will not be known but 
4 guess can be made that it was sub- 
stantial. Jt must have been to meet 
the competition of foreign yarn which 
was again coming in at the rate of 
nearly 1,000,000 lbs. a month and sell- 
ing at a level that would make it at- 
tractive to buyers even though the 
quality might not compare. 

A statement of one importer at this 
time is interesting. Explaining the 
(287) 


volume volume 


was attained by 
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“That which promotes interest — happiness — benefit.’’ 
— Webster 


We are justly proud of 
the advancement of our 
Quality —the promptness 
of our Deliveries and the 
increasing Demand for 
our product by the better 
mills. 
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Made in America 


for Americans 


by Americans 


he INDUSTRIAL FIBRE COMPANY Jac 
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fat that his price was $1.45 per lb., 
he said that it had been put at this 
level only because prior to the price 
cut, it had generally been thought that 
the demestic prices would be lowered 
to $1.50. He wanted to be just under 
them. The inference was that he 
would be doing just as well had he 
named $1.55 as his prices and that the 
$1.45 price represented a clear gift of 
roc per Ib. Very shortly after this, a 
prominent dealer in coned yarns ad- 
vertised rather widely a price of $1.50 
for standard viscose “A” quality on 
concs. 

Since it is necessary to deal in in- 
ferences most of the time in the rayon 
market, we can readily infer that this 
dealer must be buying his rayon at 
$1.25 per lb. or less This inference 
can be made with such assurance due 
to the fact that rayon cannot be coned 
for less than 25c per Ib. As a matter 
of fact, 1f memory serves us right, it 
was but a little while previous that 
lire exchange had touched the low 
which would make possible a_ still 
lower price than $1.25 for 150 denier 

The Second Cut 


Despite sharp rallies in the ex- 
change rates for France and Italy 


later in the fall, quantities of foreign 
yarn continued to be sold cheaply. In 
November there was some talk of revi- 
sion in tre domestic price ‘evel. Early 
in December the Du Pont Rayon Co. 
took the initiative and reduced the 
standard grade to $1.45 per lb. The 
Viscose Co. followed suit almost im- 
mediately and the others did likewise. 
One very interesting thing in connec- 
with this final revision was the 
way that it was made. Instead of the 
Co. taking the lead which 
would be the natural thing in view 
of its size and importance, it was the 
Du Pont Rayon Co. that set off the 
fireworks. 


tion 


\ iscose 


Throughout the year there has been 


a growing insistence on quality. 
Mills claimed that the imported yarn 
in the “A” quality was not good 


enough and the writer knows of ex- 
periments on the part of knitters of 
fabrics to use the foreign rayon only 
to have to return to the domestic yarn. 
lhe domestic makers appear to be 
meeting this need successfully by im- 
proved methods which reduce the pro- 
portion of “B” and “C” yarn which 
after all is nothing but “A” yarn gone 
wrong. 

By such a large proportion is the 
yarn made and used in this country 
of the viscose type, that we have con- 
fined this review to the viscose yarn. 
\t the same time it might be pointed 
out that the viscose yarn noted alone 
the sharply competitive conditions of 
the year 1926. The American Cellu- 
lose and Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd. did 
not reduce their prices on Celanese 
and at the present time there is no in- 
dication that they have the slightest 
intention of doing so. As a matter of 
fact it is known that experiments be- 
ing conducted by silk mills for instance 
confine their attention to other than 
yarns. The finer denier ace- 

yarns have been used for warps 
in silk and rayon goods in direct com- 
petition with raw silk. 


Viscose 
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Outlook for Rayon Consumption 


HE following symposium repre- 

sents the views of the individual 
market editors of TEXTILE WorLD re 
garding the outlook rayon con- 
sumption in their respective branches 
of the industry. 

* * x 
KNIT GOODS 

Underwear: In the underwear field 
the development of rayon has prog- 
ressed during 1926 along similar lines 
to those noted the year previous. In 
other words, the large bulk of pro- 
duction has been on ladies’ underwear 
with comparatively little modification 
of styles. It has been recognized how 
ever that correct colors form a very 
important part of the lines which are 
brought out for use by women. A 
color range may be successful or not 
according to the care and skill with 
which the combinations are deter- 
mined. It has been found by experi- 
ence that certain garish shades will 
not meet with favor by the trade and 
that it is necessary to produce a color 
harmony that will blend with other 
garments and not clash. 

An increase in the number of all- 
rayon garments for men has_ been 
noted but still they do not form a very 
conspicuous part of the rayon under- 
wear industry. The type of garment 
brought out is such that it cannot 
enter the popular class and it is a difh- 
cult matter to induce the male con- 
sumer to pay the price necessary for a 
worth-while rayon garment. 

On the price situation it is coming 
to be realized more and more that 
rayon underwear occupies a place by 
itself. It stands between the cotton 
garment and the glove silk garment 
and should not be regarded as a com- 
petitor of either. It of course will 
interfere to an extent with cotton 
underwear but to make it on a com- 
petitive basis would mean that the re- 
sultant product would undoubtedly be 
far from satisfactory. A good many 
complaints are heard as to the wear- 
ing qualities of rayon but these are 
being minimized as improvement in 
the fiber is made. Pulling of seams 
and disintegration of the fabric were 
early complaints that in well made 
lines do not form a conspicuous fea- 
ture today. Also complaint as_ to 
harshness has faded out of the picture 
for the most part. It is realized how- 
ever that close attention must be given 
to the type of fiber used and the qual- 
ity in this type that is selected for this 
class of product. 


for 


Hosiery: As far as hosiery is con- 
cerned, there little doubt but 
that the greatest development for 
rayon is in combination, either with 
wool or silk. All-rayon stockings are 
shown extensively and a large export 
business is done on these but the fig 
ures for the first 1r months of 1926 
indicate that there has been a decided 
falling off in export demand for 
rayon hosiery. This may not mean as 
much as it would seem on the face of 
it because all classes of export hosiery 
have declined, both in quantitv and 
particularly in value. The 


seems 


stabiliza- 


tion of the fiber market has 


given 
both manufacturers and buyers 
greater confidence in the future and 


the current year is looked forward to 
with a good deal of optimism as a 
period in which 
show 


will 
increase both in do 
mestic and foreign demand. 


rayon hosiery 
a decided 


. ££ o 
COTTON GOODS 


Rayon combinations in cotton 
goods have been one of the features 
of recent Ot 


pub- 


stvle development. 
not but 
gradually molding 
ideas as to what in this field. 
The crude, garish use of rayon in 
large lustrous patterns, seems to have 
passed into history so 


course they are new, 


lic taste is new 
is best 


far as dress 
goods are concerned, and the popular 
numbers are neat 
more subdued and refined in_ tone. 
Rayon decorated voiles have been a 
feature during 1926 in some quarters, 
and there is distinct 


effects which are 


evidence of de- 
sire for good quality goods. The ex 
treme novelty use of rayon has passed 
the peak of its popularity, merchants 
believe, but its substantial use 
as an inherent part of the cotton dress 
goods line has only just begun, and in 
poundage consumption this will bulk 
large. 


more 


Rayon alpacas started the vear of 
1926 with high hopes of success and 
lhe fact that they were 
saleable attracted many mills to them 
and many the tempta 
tin to reduce the quality and cut the 
price. Before they got the 
fabric had little merit, and 
women who bought the sub-standard 
materials were disappointed in them 
It is reported by buyers that the inter 
esting 


large sales. 
succumbed to 


through 
very 


feature about the movement was 
that all of the goods, good and _ bad, 
sold at about the same retail price. 
Here is an example of a cheapening 
of quality from which a few distrib- 
utors may have benefited temporarily, 
but from which everyone suffered in 
the long run. Desire for good quality 
is stressed by buyers, but when they 
get the chance they seemed quite will- 
ing to take the cheapened goods in 
the hope of wider margins of profits. 
It seems self-evident that satisfactory 
quality must be maintained in rayon 
goods if they are to succeed, because 
poor wearing quality is the only gen 
eral complaint brought against them. 

In draperies rayon has come to be 
a leading material and drapery dis- 
tributors have augmented their busi- 
ness as a result of the bright and 
attractive effects which rayon makes 
possible at a small expense. The use of 
rayon in colored bedspreads is another 
wide for which the material is 
popular in the cotton field. 
Bedspreads in crinkle effects featur- 
ing rayon have been large sellers, and 
attractive effects are produced at a 
price which would be quite impossible 
with any other material. A certain 
amount of rayon fabrics are also suc- 


use 


Lor “ls 


cessfully used Sfor linings, or for 
slips to be worn under dresses. 
\ number of buyers appear 
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pessimistic on the subject of rayons 


because of experiences with 


poor 
wearing qualities resulting in com 
plaints from customers. Such mer 
chants will stock rayon materials 
more cautiously in the future, but 
when they find goods on which they 
can depend, self interest will draw 
more business from them. Mills will 
eventually take their cue from. this 
and supply dependable goods. 
* * * 
WOOL GOODS 
In the woolen dress goods _ field 


there has been little or no expansion 
In rayon consumption during the last 
year. Woolen or worsted fabrics in 
which rayon decorations are promi 
nent held the market's interest for 
only a short time when they were a 
novelty. Since then the best use has 
been through deep mixture in the body 
of the tabrie for the purpose of pro 
ducing a two-toned effect in one dye 
bath since the which take on 
wool do not take on rayon. 

In the development of bolivias for 
the women’s coating trade rayon has 


dves 


a distinct place for use in the face. 
For this purpose rayon waste is more 
generally utilized and prior to spin 
ning it is often mixed with wool. 

In the men’s wear trade makers of 
tropicals have found that rayon deco 
rations lend more life to their product 
than the mercerized cotton which had 


been their previous standby. In the 
regular line of men’s worsteds rayon 


decorations are frowned upon and so 
small an amount of decoration is used 
per vard that the additional cost of 
using real silk readily 
absorbed. Until style demand brings 
back more definite interest on the part 
ot women in 


decoration is 


woolens and worsteds, 
rayon in this field will meet little ex 
pansion. The fact is that only a 
limited vardage of all kinds of wool 
goods has been bought women’s 
wear, and rayon mixtures have merely 
suffered a with the 
the market. 


for 


decline rest of 


x kk 
SILK GOODS 

The depression in silk goods that 
was noted in the months of March, 
\pril, May, and June of 1926 offered 
rayon a glorious.opportunity to take a 
real hold in manufacture of staple 
silks. In the latter months of the de- 
pression there was a very competi- 
tive condition existing due to the 
large quantities of distress merchan- 
dise moving at low prices. Silk mills 
in view of the large buying power 
that was absorbing this merchandise 
searched frantically for something to 
bring down costs and still give a fab- 


ric that approximated the regular 
goods. 
Two alternatives presented them- 


selves. The first was to use rayon in 
combination with silk and thus 
tain a lower cost yarn. The second 
was to take the same materials they 
were making, leave out some of the 
silk and then weight the goods with 
metal salts. It is significant that the 
second chosen and throughout 
the fall months this trend to weighted 
goods increased. Manufacturers 
adopted this course because it was the 


ob- 


was 








j 
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ler and because it did not involve 
that the use of 


rayo! would necessitate. If the 


the experimentation 


round had been prepared beforehand 


ind were suitable at all tor 
use in staple silks—the first half of 
1926 W the critical time to prove it 

Silk mills have not abandoned 


m for staple goods. In the fancies 


they were used to about the same ex 
tent relatively as in previous years. 


No gains were recorded and it is not 
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likely that 1927 will reverse the trend. 
In certain qualities of rayon, notably 
the acetate type and particularly the 
finer deniers, silk mills have been car- 
some exhaustive experi- 
probable that during 
1927 these qualities of yarn will en- 


rying out 


ments. It is 


joy an increased use in silk and rayon 
The writer has seen rayon and 
silk satins that in appearance and feel 
were superior to pure silk 
They did not compete on a price basis 


gC i ds 


gC »¢ yds. 


as the price was about the same. The 
interesting thing is that the goods 
were not just as good as all silk— 
they were superior. The reason is 
that using a 4 denier rayon for the 
warp, the manufacturer achieved an 
evenness in his yarn that could not be 
approximated in raw silk even in the 
highest grade Japans or steam fila- 
tures. Perfect merchandise was the 
result. 


The real difficulty is price. Raw 
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silk is coming down in price 
Japans can now be bought in 
lower grades under $5.50. Cant 
are $3.90 for the 14/16 grade 
$3.60 for the 20/22. Compare 
with the prices of the finer de: 
acetate and cellulose yarns. The « 
look for 1927 is for somewhat gre 
use of special qualities and sizes 
rayon but no outstanding gains in | 
viscose type. 


The International Situation in Rayon 


Disturbance in European Trade Dates Back to Levying of British Excise Tax—Continental Countries Turned to 


United States for Outlet 


ECENT events in the world’s 
rayon producing centers have 
comment 

and adjustment in the flow of 
imports and exports from and to the 
various countries. There is much con- 
cern as to whether the present market 
levels of price and the apparent month- 
ly production of the various produc 
ing units are 


Ienare ¢} } 


ror the pe 


caused considerable 


now on a normal basis. 


nefit of the uninformed, the 


rayon horizon was clear of any threat- 

ening clouds up to the first of “July, 

1925, at which time the British Gov 

ernment levied an import duty as well 

is a domestic excise tax on rayon and 
ilk Varns and fabric 

ely upset the 

é Ml the I:uropean rayon 

i I 1i¢ I 

( on 

Whe 
' aii 
| oO} ‘ e¢ 
rie j luct 

1 turned to the United 

‘ bei Oo! the be t 

ket r thet irpius, the 

l State bei { | it time nd 

till remaining, the largest consumer 

ot ravon in the world. Incidentally the 


United States is the largest producing 
country not only in quantity but in re 
spect to Notwith 


standing the keen competition of the 


quality as well. 
American mills, our imports for con- 


sumption estimated on 


during 1926, 
the basis of It months, approximate 
9,900,000 Ibs. At the same time we 
produced 61,855,000 Ibs. making an 
apparent domestic consumption of 71,- 
755,000 lbs. for last year. The ratio 
of domestic production to domestic 
consumption during 1926 was about 
86% as compared with 901% in 
1925, in which year we had an approx- 
imate domestic consumption of 57,- 
250,000 Ibs., a rather healthy increase 
at least from the viewpoint of manu- 
factured materials. 

The expansion of rayon manufac- 
turing plants in both Europe and the 
United States may be somewhat cur- 
tailed for the time being at least, with 
the possible exception of British units 
where the tariff and excise tax will 
the growth of the British in- 
The American production for 


Tostet 


dustry 








Tend to Reduce Appropriation for Further Research 
By Hiram T. Nones 


Assistant Chief, Textile Division, 


the first six months of 1926 was about 
equal to expectations. The last half 
of the year, however, shows a relative 
decline in pounds produced as com- 
pared with the first six months with 
the net result that the 61,855,000 Ibs. 
produced during 1926 were about 10,- 
under the market esti- 
mates of the first part of the year. 
During the last six months of 1926 
the imports were at the rate of 5,006,- 


000,000 lbs. 


000 Ibs. 
Other Markets 
The European producers have not 
irel \merican 


1 
depended entirely on the 


market 


in outlet for their surplus. 

It teresting to note that many 

ers markets have been cultivated 

1 ( India, at Latin 

anil 

' ‘ re re excellent 

4 t LOT bu in in the 

1u 1 \\ €1 1 countries t ike 

t é oO} ce in fabrics the 

pote | a ket fe such fabrics 

could be ¢ ed unlimited. If, for 

instance, the Hindoos should demand 
4 +1 ] ] 

rayon stripes, even thougn ony one 


inch wide on the cotton fabrics which 
. 


they would use for their sari, I will 
venture to say that all the rayon plants 
existing today would have difficulty in 
supplying the demand. Indications 
are that this will be the case in the 
have seen re- 
ports stating that a small quantity of 
rayon yarn is being used on the hand 
looms of India, not to mention the 
domestic uses in China and Japan. 

The Japanese, although they are ex- 
panding their domestic rayon indus- 
try, which at present amounts to ap- 
proximately 3,200,000 lbs. per year 
with imports of 833,000 Ibs. addition- 
al, hope in time to build up an industry 
sufficiently large to supply other ori- 
ental countries, but it would appear 
at the present rate of expansion that 
the Japanese ideas are many years 
from realization. 


very near future as I 


Coming back to the American situa- 
tion, although market prices of rayon 
today are lower than ever in history, 
the general quality is hundreds per 
cent better than during pre-war and 
war periods and I still believe that the 
continued rayon in the 
United States textile trade is based on 


success of 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


quality and not price. Some market 
analysts have contended that the mar- 
ket value of quality rayon today, if 
anything, is too low, just as some say 
the price of cotton is so low as not to 
bring a fair return to the producer. 
In respect to rayon this idea may 
hold at least to the extent of suggest- 
ing that the present return on Ameri- 
can made rayon may not justify the 
appropriation by the producers for 
laboratory research to the extent to 
which they have in the past and which 


Possibilities of Oriental Consumption—Domestic Price Situation May 


has been the principal factor in mak- 
ing the quality of rayon what it is to- 
day. The proportion of net proiits 
applied to research by the rayon pro- 
ducing companies has perhaps been 
higher than that of any other Ameri- 
can industry, surely within the textile 
group, and any curtailment in expendi- 
tures of that kind in the rayon indus- 
try is bound to reflect in the quality 
of the future yarn, and to a greater 
extent than could be possibly offset by 
any advantage of the cheapest possible 
price per pound on mass production 
basis. 


Ribbons Improved Last Year 





Use of Brighter Hat Bands on Men’s Straws and Felts Account 
for Increases 


i \KING conditions generally, 1926 

was a year of expanding busi 
lhe improvement did 
not apply to all lines ot 


ness in ribbons 


ribbons but 


‘oncerned itself with certain types 
which enjoyed unusual prosperity and 
large sales. The demand for these 


favored numbers was sufficient to en- 
able the reviewer to characterize the 
ribbon business as satisfactory as a 
whole with many mills enjoying al- 
most boom conditions. The index of 
narrow looms points 
clearly to the expansion in production 
that has taken place. 

lo listen to nearly any _ ribbon 
manufacturer, one would be justified 
in assuming that the same dreary con- 
ditions existing in 1924 and 1925 pre- 
vailed. A glance at the actual results 
as measured in operations in the rib- 
bon mills is more illuminating. At the 
low point of the depression in 1924, 
per cent of available machine hours 
operated had dropped to the low fig- 
ure of 43%. By the end of 1924 this 
had risen to 51%. By the end of the 
following year 1925 it had risen to 
59%, while it is significant that at the 
end of the current year another gain 
had been scored to 69%. It is there- 
fore evident that while  broadsilks 
were declining from the prosperity 
enjoyed in 1925, ribbons were making 
further gains. 

Hat Band Impetus 

Much of this improvement can be 

ascribed to the extraordinary popu- 


operations of 


larity enjoyed by the brighte: 
bands which came into almost 
versal use The cheerful colo: 


saw everywhere on the straw 
made hat band 1 
facturers cheerful also. It account 


last summer 
for some of the gains in operat 
during the spring months and for t 
fall the brighter hat bands continued 
in favor for felt hats. Millinery also 
used more ribbons particularly on the 
larger types of hats worn for several 
months last spring and summer. 

These comprise the outstanding 
types favored in 1926 although cer- 
tain types of dress ribbons noted an in- 
creased call due to the efforts of de- 
signers to elaborate their models in 
the dress trade. For millinery types, 
demand fell off somewhat in the fall due 
to a universal return to the small felt 
hats that have proven the bane of the 
millinery trade. Even in spite of this, 
ribbons continued fairly active with 
belting and grosgrains accounting for 
the greater part of the: business. 

Considering the vitality of the rib- 
bon industry, the present situation 
would seem to indicate that the worst 
of the post-war trend in styles has 
been experienced. The existing de- 
mand might thus be considered the 
minimum, even under adverse condi- 
tions, from a style viewpoint. The 
steady improvement noted in the last 
two and a half years would bear this 
out and point to the fact that stability 
at least has been accomplished. 
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Delusterized Effects on Celanese Fabrics 


Development of New Process One of Outstanding Achievements of the Year—Jacquard-like Designs May Be Secured 
by Restoring Luster Within Limits of Pattern—Metallized and Leatherized Celanese 
Fabrics Are Also Being Developed 


ROM both a technical and a 
style standpoint, one of the 
outstandingly interesting de- 
velopments in the artificial 
silk field last year was the work done 
the American Cellulose and Chem- 
cal Mfg. Co. Ltd. .on the deluster- 
izing of Celanese fabric. Extending 
as it does the range of effects which 
nay be secured by the use of this 
varn, this latest step is another ex- 
ample of its flexibility. 

\lthough the distinction between 
Celanese and the so-called regener- 
ated cellulose types of rayon is by 
now quite generally understood in the 
textile industry, it should be reem- 
phasized, by way of preface, in order 
that this new development may be 
understood. The regenerated cellu- 
lose types, including viscose, nitro- 
cellulose and cuprammonium, are, 
chemically, cellulose. In other words, 
to produce them, some form of cellu- 
lose, such as wood pulp or cotton 
linters, is dissolved in a_ suitable 
solvent and later “regenerated” from 
the solution as pure cellulose in the 
form of a lustrous thread. Celanese, 
on the other hand, represents an 
actual chemical combination of cellu- 
lose and acetic acid; consequently the 
yarn, as sold on the market, is not 
cellulose but cellulose acetate. 

As previously indicated in these 
columns, this chemical difference ac- 
counts for many marked distinctions 
hetween Celanese and _ regenerated 
cellulose rayons, both as regards 
physical properties and reactions to 
outside agencies. One of the most 
interesting differences is its distinc- 
tive dyeing quality, which has been 
capitalized by the manufacturers so 





that, by the use of a specially devel- 
oped series of dyes, various cross- 
dyed effects may be secured on 
fabrics containing Celanese in admix- 
ture with other fibers. 

Similarly, this latest development 
in the direction of delusterizing 
Celanese has been made possible by 
the distinctive reactions of that 
material. 


The process is being used 





An All-Celanese Voile (This 


by the company in its own produc- 
tion of Celanese fabrics and is also 
being made available to textile manu- 
facturers who are using Celanese in 
iheir processes. 
No Chemical Change 

The delusterizing is accomplished 

by a simple process which may be 


livce Different Patterns on All-Celanese Fabrics Which Have Been Delusterized 
Indicate Greater Contrast Than Actually Exists) 


carried out in any dyehouse, after 
proper instruction has been given. It 
may in fact be done simultaneously 
with the dyeing, or separately as pre- 
ferred. In this way, dull 
goods may be produced to meet the 
whims of fashion but at the same 
time the resulting product will have 
the original chemical properties of 
Celanese. The delusterized material 


finished 


Is Not a Delusterized Fabric) 


is still, chemically, cellulose acetate— 
the change in luster being due to an 
interesting physical 
Furthermore, the dull 
manent and 
washing, and gives an 
“hand” to the 
delustered 


phenomenon. 
effect is per 
cannot be removed by 
better 
fabric than when not 


even 


and the Luster Restored Within the Limits of the Design. 


On the other hand, the 


luster of 
the Celanese can be I 


restored by a 
special chemical treatment developed 
by the company, and this is 
possible by one of the most interest- 
ing and important 
achievement. 


made 


phases of the 
By applying thts resto- 
rative chemical treatment within the 
limits of a pattern on a_ printing 
machine, a lustrous design against a 
dull background, with the resulting 
contrasting color effects which differ- 
ence in luster always gives, may be 
secured, In other words, a jacquard- 
like design is achieved on one con- 
struction of cloth. These are perman- 
ent against washing and dry cleaning. 


The operation may be carried fur- 
ther by the addition of color to the 
chemical printing paste so that a lus 
trous pattern of a different color is 
produced on a delusterized ground 
lustrous prints of color on 
permanent 
washing and dry cleaning. 


These 
color are also against 

One of the outstanding fabrics on 
which the company has 
this new process is its satin, which, 
after being delusterized and restored 
within pattern limits, is 
“Brocaded Satin,” and 
which that that 


developed 


sold as 
Damascé 
represents all name 
implies. 

The has possibilities for 
employment in a wide variety of uses 
and is proving of interest to manu- 
facturers of hosiery, underwear, 


pre CeSS 


beach shawls and piece goods.  Inci- 
dentally, the company feels that it 
has a particularly interesting appli 


cation to men’s underwear as it en 
ables the production of a 
which is light in weight, comfortable, 


garment 








(Note—T hese Photographs 
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. textile manufacturers are discerning 
purchasers of Rayon. Their requirements of 
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perspiration-proof, and yet without a 
pronounced sheen to which men usu- 
ally object. This eggshell finish 
lasts indefinitely on the cloth and is 
also permanent against washing and 
dry cleaning. 

(he accompanying photographs of 
certain of the delusterized effects 
secured on Celanese fabrics do not do 
full justice to them, as no black and 
white print can fully bring out the 
color relations, but they indicate the 
interesting flexibility of design which 
the process has made possible on one 
weave of cloth. 


Other New Developments 


Nor is this the only method which 
has been developed for extending the 
effects procurable with Celanese. 
There is now in the course of per- 
fection a process which will impart 
to Celanese fabrics a striking metallic 
appearance, the brilliant glint being 
brought out in various colors, both 
solid and printed. 

Possibly of even greater interest is 
the new process being developed for 
leatherizing Celanese goods. By this 
method, the fabrics are given the 
appearance of leather and yet retain 
the delicacy, softness and draping 
qualities of the unprocessed material. 
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It is stated that they are adaptable 
for evening gowns as well as for 
garments of a more utilitarian char- 
acter and it is expected that the pro- 
cess will find a wide sphere of appli- 
cation, including hats, millinery 
trimmings, overcoats, motoring coats, 
traveling robes and shoes. 

In addition the leatherized fabrics 
will also be supplied as water-proof 
materials as tests have shown that 
they hold water for a _ considerable 
time. This will make them suitable 
for rain-coats and for this purpose a 
special finish is given. This same 
feature makes the fabrics of interest 
to manufacturers of light sport dres- 
ses, as they will keep the wearer dry 
in the event of showers. These 
fabrics can be furnished either with 
the usual luster or in the delusterized 
finish. 

Another recent development of the 
Celanese organization is an_ all- 
Celanese faille moiréd. This cloth 
takes a more distinct moiré than any 
other fabric so far developed. The 
photograph herewith shows a moire 
design on an all-Celanese faille. An 
additional advantage of moiré on 
Celanese is that it is permanent in 
damp weather, and even washing 
does not remove the moiré effect. 


Rayon Quite Lively for a Corpse 


(Continued from page 162) 





tremely low prices will also open up 
new fields heretofore impossible. As 
an example, consider the use of rayon 
in full fashioned hosiery. With the 
lower prices of rayon, it will be possi- 
ble for the full fashioned manufac- 
turer to place his finished hose in a 
price range to compete with the seam- 
less producer.” 

F. L. Milliken, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of The Belamose Corp.: 
“Our December production was the 
largest in our history and we are to- 
day running at our maximum produc- 
tion. We look forward to the coming 
year as one in which rayon will again 
come into active demand and _ feel 
that our production is such that it will 
share in the resulting sales propor- 
tionate to our output.” 

It should be emphasized that these 
statements and other comments heard 
by the writer in the trade indicate that 
sales of rayon in December, imme- 
diately following the second price cut, 
‘towed record gains indicating an ac- 
ceptance of the new level by consum- 
tts as a stable one. The November 
reduction seemed to instill much 
greater confidence than did the July 
cut, even though the latter was a 
larger one. It is apparent today that 
mers Of rayon regard current quota- 
‘ons as entirely satisfactory, based on 
Present cost of manufacture. 
Certainly 


1 


the immediate future 
ook sound. As for the broad future, 
ls so closely tied up with questions 
. technical development that predic- 
= (epends upon the extent of one’s 
ision 

Progress of Companies 
following brief facts present 


T) 


outstanding developments among the 
individual producers of rayon. 

Acme Rayon Corp., Cleveland, O.— 
This company succeeded The Acme 
Artificial Silk Co. Capitalization in- 
creased and program of 
started. Increased its output to 400,- 
000 lbs. in 1926. Manufactures 300 
denier only. Viscose process. 

American Bemberg Corp., Johnson 
City, Tenn.—Started actual spinning 
of yarn on Oct. 8, 1926. Will stead- 
ily increase production until 40,coo 
Ibs. are made weekly. Cuprammonium 
process. 

American Cellulose & Chemical 
Mfg. Co., Amcelle, Md.—Continued 
to increase output. Also — started 
weaving of some fabrics. Cellulose 
acetate process. 

Belamose Corp., Rocky Hill, Conn. 
—cContinued to increase its output. 
December production was largest in 
its existence. Viscose process. 

Du Pont Rayon Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Old Hickory, Tenn.—Continued 
to increase its output at both plants. 
Viscose process. 

Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
O.—Increased its output. Entered 
into working arrangement with Wam- 
sutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
whereby latter converts product of the 
company. B. R. Clarke, formerly 
vice-president of Tubize, elected presi- 
dent of Industrial. Viscose process. 

Napon Rayon Corp., Clifton, N. J. 
—Completed changes and additions 
to plant of Cupra Inc., which they 
purchased. Proceeding with plans for 
second unit. Cuprammonium process. 

Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. 
Y.—Started actual production in Oc- 
tober. Viscose process. 


expansion 


Tubise Artificial Silk Co. of Amer- 
ica, Hopewell, Va.—Continued to se- 
cure greater output from plant. Re- 
ported as planning to build another 
plant either at Hopewell or elsewhere 
but no official confirmation. Edward 
V. Peters, formerly general sales 
manager of New Jersey Zinc Co., 
elected vice-president in charge of 
sales, to succeed B. R. Clarke. Nitro- 
cellulose process. 

Viscose Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., 
Roanoke, Va., Lewiston, Pa., and 
Parkersburg, W. Va.—Completed ex- 
tension at Roanoke plant and will have 
new plant at Parkersburg finished on 


April 1. Can manufacture 45,000,000 
Ibs. in 1927 if required. Viscose 
process, 


How Analyst Forecast 


(Continued from page 137) 
tember, the possibilities of firmness 
were noted. In the late months of 
the year, it was forecast that cotton 
cloth would not decline in proportion 
to raw cotton, 


Wool Prices 
Raw Wool Prices: The forecasts 
uniformly stated that the major trend 
was downward until May, at which 


time stabilization was predicted in one 
or two months. 





“Firm to. rising 
prices with no sharp run-up” appeared 
in the September issue, followed by 
a statement in October that firm 
prices would obtain for two or three 
months. = In stabilization 
was stated as a possibility, with the 
general trend toward lower levels. 


Worsted Yarn: In 


November 


February the 


forecast for weakness in 


was syin- 
pathy with raw wool. In Mav a 
stable level was said to be near. The 


probability of a little rise was men- 
tioned in June. During the summer, 
yarns were considered unduly low, but 
no advance was predicted until the 
September and October issues. The 
December issue predicted a decline 
and the January issue said this would 
last a month or two. 

Wool Cloth: The Textire Wortp 
index of wool cloth prices did not 
show a single upward move during 
1926. At no time during the year did 
the Analyst forecast an increase. 

The forecasts in the wool industry 
have shown a high degree of accuracy, 
for in practically no case have prices 
prediction. The 
most significant improvement over the 


moved counter to 
previous year was made in the wor- 
sted yarn forecasts. 


Silk Prices 

After predicting narrow fluctua- 
tions in the raw material last January, 
the statement that the peak had been 
seen was made in late February, with 
the prospect of a lower trend. The 
bearish attitude was maintained until 
late in April when stabilization was 
suggested. Then, in the following 
months, sinking spells, stabilization, 
erratic fluctuations were the 
tive The October 
forecast a short period of strength, 
followed by declines toward the end 
of the year. 

It will be 


respec- 


opinions. issue 


noted that the major 


(947) 


2905 


moves were accurately predicted and 
the fact that Kansai Best No. 1 to 
Extra at this writing is nearly 20% 
below a year ago and is now the low- 
est since 1924, amply justifies the 
consistently bearish attitude on the 
broad trend of raw silk prices during 
1926. 


General Business 

At the beginning of the year con 
ditions were stated to be fundament- 
ally sound and further expansion pre- 
dicted. In March a moderate recession 
was announced, to continue till 
autumn. In July: “The outlook is 
for continued good general business 
during the next few months’; “The 
textile industries nearing a stronger 
position than they have occupied in 
several years”. In August: “Current 
period recovery not 
likely to last more than a few months”. 
In later issues, 
the end of the year was forecast for 
general business. 


of secondary 


moderate recession at 


Rayon Knit Goods 
(Continued from page 166) 
cloth moves on to the final inspection, 
weighing, and measuring department. 
On inspecting, the cloth is 
drawn over a perch, inspected on one 
side, and then turned over and drawn 
over the perch again, in order that 
both sides may have proper inspec 
tion. Each imperfection should be 
marked by tying in a light thread on 


again 


the edge of the fabric to act as a 
guide for the cutter. A comparison 
should be made as to the number ot 
damaged _ places. 
Should there be any greater number 
of imperfections in the finished piece 
than the report shown from the knit 


imperfections or 


ting machine, it means that the in 
spector after the knitting machines 


has not done the inspection in a thor 
ough manner, or that additional im 
perfections have been produced in the 
process of dyeing. The latter poss: 
bility requires an immediate investi 
gation. 

\fter inspection, the cloth passes 
to the measuring department. Meas 
uring is done in most plants by « 
machine equipped with a dial marked 
in 4 yds., giving the exact amount 
of yards in the piece. On this opera 
tion the operator of the machine must 
that the cloth not 
width, as very the cloth 
the mangle will show uneven widths. 


see does vary in 


often from 


If the cloth is sold to finish 18-in. 
tubular, the operator should be sure 
the cloth measures 18 in.—not 17 


or 181%. Should the width not be co 
the cloth should be returned to 
the finishing machine for a refinish 
The cloth is then placed in papers 
and is ready for the market. 

In the past, there have been many 
new cloths and ideas come 
textile field, but I cannot 
article that has taken such a firm posi 
tion in the market as rayon knitted 
cloth, especially in the underwear 
lines, and I feel it is safe, judging 
from the continued growth and pres- 
ent demand, to prophesy that the 
manufacturer of this article has be 
fore him a and prosperous 
future. 


rect, 


into the 


recall one 


long 
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ENKA-RAYON 


Made by 


NETHERLANDS VISCOSE MILLS, LTD. 
ARNHEM, EDE. and ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 
Established 1911 


U. S. AGENTS and DISTRIBUTORS 


LUDWIG LITTAUER & Co., Inc. 


30-38 E. 33rd St. New York 


JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence, R. I. 
FRANKLIN D'OLIER & CO., Phila., Pa. 


“Amplum” 


the improved and perfected Rayon, 
150 den. with 22 fil. 300 den. with 42 fil. 














SPUNRAYON 


the Yarn of Many Purposes 
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In Cottons. Knit Goods, Dress Goods, 





Upholstery and Decorative Fabrics it 






lends new opportunities for character and 






now available 
for prompt and future delivery 


distinctiveness of design. 





Costs less than denier rayon and in many 


fabrics does a better job. 


RAYON TOPS 


for Worsted give sparkle, brilliance and 
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RAYON for Knitting | 
and Weaving Trades 










two tone effects if desired. 


PICARDED RAYON 
AND NOILS 


in Woolens, blended in the stock, add 





















All sizes of cones, tubes 
or cops. Direct, Sunfast 
and Vat colors 


lightness and lustre without bleaching 


the wool. 





Let us show you what is being 
done with these ABEECO Rayon 
Products fabrics actually  pro- 


Colors guaranteed to stand 


duced. You will be interested in 


scouring, steaming and to 


the possibilities they offer. 





resist cross-dyeing. 


Prompt delivery of any 
quantity. 


ABEECO MILL, Inc. 


505 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 











Mills at 
Philadelphia 


BECK RAYON COMPANY 


200 GREENE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Hosiery Trade Adjusts Itself to Current Buying 


\olume of Trade for 1926 Fair and Prospects for Present Year Improved—Question of Fancy Status Still Occupying 
Attention of Sellers—Increase in Full-Fashioned Capacity Not Regarded Apprehensively—Silk and Rayon 
both Decline but Markets Considerably Stabilized with Resultant Influence upon Manufactured Goods 


RETROSPECTIVE glance at 
the year 1926 does not prove 
as discouraging as a similar 
review of conditions in many 

other divisions in the textile industry. 
Of course, manufacturers will assert 
that they have not made satisfactory 
profits and there is no doubt that in 
many cases it has been necessary to 
name figures that have eliminated 
much of the margin between cost and 
selling price. Nevertheless a majority 
of manufacturers have run a very fair 
proportion of their machinery during 
the year and have based their selling 
prices not as a rule on 100% running 
schedule but upon a moderate percent- 
age of their total capacity. In com- 
mon with other textile markets the 
hosiery selling agent has been com- 
pelled to confront the problem of 
hand-to-mouth and conservative buy- 
ing. Also the element of style has 
played a more important part in manu- 
facturers’ considerations than _ for 
some time and therefore there has 





stockings, apparently based on the 
supposition that the child and the miss 
are aping the style of their mothers 
and that therefore the short leg or 
the rolled top is a thing of the past, 
at least for the time being. It is also 
a question in many sellers’ minds 
whether the unfashioned stocking is to 
continue to be taken for this class of 
consumer. The staple ribbed article 
in children’s goods is not being re- 
ceived with as much favor as it was, 
even in spite of the generally agreed- 
upon tendency toward staples. It is 
possible that this trend may be offset 
by a fashioned seamless stocking with 
fancy leg and full length. New lines 
of this class of merchandise have 
lately made their appearance and it is 
reported they have been received with 


HOSIERY EXPORTS FOR 11 


1926 
Dozen Pairs 


though demand is constantly for some- 
thing novel, this request on the part 
of the buyer seems to have been met 
with ability to develop new ideas in 
thiseclass of merchandise. As a mat- 
ter of fact, fancy half hose would 
have been in more general demand at 
a much earlier date had the attach- 
ments which are now on the market 
been available to manufacturers. The 
early attempts at fancy half hose were 
crude in the extreme but as the ma- 
chinery end has developed the oppor- 
tunity of devising handsome effects 
and tasty combinations of colors has 
assured the maintenance of the vogue. 


Increased Full Fashioned Capacity 
Last year in a review of the market 
it was stated that manufacturers of 


MONTHS ENDED NOVEMBER 


1925 
Dozen Pairs 


Value Value 


to increase the demand on this class of 
goods and by so much lessen the call 
for the true full fashioned article. 
Seamless manufacturers have not had 
a particularly happy time of it in 1926, 
especially those making cotton goods. 
The great bulk of demand has been on 
silk even in the seamless stocking, and 
there is no indication that this is going 
to change. Indeed buyers talk silk for 
1927 almost to the exclusion of cotton 
except in the lowest grade of goods. 
Of course this does not apply to such 
an extent on half hose, especially in 
fancies where the seamless article has 
a place from which it is not likely to 
be dislodged. 


Influence of Raw Material 

Silk markets have during the greater 
part of the year been playing into the 
hands of the manufacturer. The 
majority bought their supplies on a 
favorable basis and with an upward 
trend were able to realize a satisfac- 
tory margin of profit. During the late 


4,406,322 
899,371 
1,153,470 


$7,846,994 
8,405,498 
4,355,379 


Cotton hosiery 
Silk hosiery 
Rayon hosiery 


5,003,663 
1,117,983 
1,439,994 


$9,505,179 
9,636,265 
5,728,676 


months of 1926 however silk turned in 


been less certainty than in a market : : ’ : 
} the opposite direction and at present is 


where demand is entirely for staple 





~< 


merchandise. 


Manufacturers Adjust Themselves 
It is probable that the hosiery 
manufacturer, perhaps to a greater ex- 
tent than any other class of textile 
producer, has more nearly adjusted 
himself to the current method of buy- 
ing. In other words there has been 
comparatively little accumulation of 
stocks in spite of the possibilities of 
adding to supplies on hand. Antici- 
pation of demand has been compara- 
tively slight, based on the realization 
that the buyer was playing a waiting 
game and that he would take advant- 
age of any glut of merchandise to 
demand lower prices. Also in spite 
of a continued call for novelties, it is 
believed that the upswing of fancies 
has reached its apex and that the 
tendency is in the opposite direction. 
This is not to intimate that fancy half 
hose is going out although there are 
those in the market who contend that 
the demand for staples will supplant a 
substantial amount of fancy 
Nor is it intended to enter 
into any lengthy discussion of the 
sibilities of fancies versus staples. 
Suffice it to say there continues to be 
sufficient number of new _ lines 
brought out to indicate the belief on 
manufacturers’ part that they will 
continue to be taken by the trade. 


very 


he s1ery. 


Fancies in Children’s Hose 
is apparent that an evolution is 
going on in lines of children’s and 
misses’ goods which has not been fully 
developed. In other words there con- 
tinues to be more or less uncertainty 
in buyers’ minds as to the class of 
which will be taken in this 
division. One thing seems certain and 
that is that demand is for full length 


ro S 


6,459,163 $20,607,871 


7,561,640 


$24,870,120 


HOSIERY IMPORTS FOR 11 MONTHS ENDED NOVEMBER 


1926 
Dozen Pairs 
456,729 
358,015 


Cotton hosiery 


Wool hosiery 


814,744 


Excess of 
imports 


exports over 


considerable enthusiasm by the trade. 

With regard to fancy half hose, the 
remark may be made that increased 
sale of this type is not being wit- 
nessed in the East but this does not 
apply to western trade. In other 
words, it is largely a geographical 
trend and the question is, which sec- 
tion is to prove the dominance of 
either type. The argument of those 
who look for a decadence in the status 
of the fancy is that manufacturers 
have well-nigh reached their limit in 
the production of new patterns and 
combinations of color. Also they 
argue that the knitter is very apt to 
lose any profit that he may have made 
on a particular line by over-staying 
his market. Accumulations of un- 
salable merchandise are very easy in 
fancy half hose. When a style has 
become old and this is not a matter 
of any prolonged period, drastic cuts 
are necessary in order to move them 
in any way. Nevertheless there is in- 
creasing experience to base a predic- 
tion of improved pattern work and 
better color harmony. He would be 
daring who would predict that the 
full range of fancy styles has been 
run. Certain it is that the newest 
things that are brought out are taken 
without very much argument and al- 


5,644,419 


1925 
Dozen Pairs 
523,928 
499,230 


Value 
$1,491,062 
2,549,423 


Value 
$1,801,901 
3,491,792 


$4,040,485 


1,023,158 — $5,293,693 


$16,567,386 6,538,482 $19,576,427 





full fashioned goods were increasing 
their capacity as rapidly as machinery 
was available. This increase has been 
going on during 1926 and together 
with the additions to already existing 
plants in the way of equipment there 
has been a steady growth of new units 
designed for this class of manufac- 
ture. All of these mills are not in 
operation as yet, but the added total 
capacity of the industry has been suffi 
cient to make the market more com 
petitive and to eliminate the possi 
bility of allotting merchandise as has 
been done so often in the past. By 
this it is not meant to convey the im 
pression that full fashioned demand is 


to show a decline. On the other hand. 


there is every evidence that with the 
growth of the population there must 
be an inevitable increase in the call 
for full fashioned hosiery It is the 
style to wear this class of hose not 
only in this country but also abroad 
Not until the country is faced with 
panic conditions, which seems most 


remote, is there likely to be a swing 
away from full fashioned. 

At the same time there is a feeling 
that seamless silk 
hosiery with the production of a mock 
seam, hard to distinquish from the full 
fashioned, may be of sufficient moment 


developments in 


more or less uncertain. This has 
meant a reduction on hosiery to con- 
form with the lower prices for raw 
material. It has also meant conserva- 
tive buying by manufacturers, who 
have not felt that the market was right 
for anticipation of their requirements. 
However it is believed today that the 
level of prices is fast approaching a 
basis for freer operations. With key 
numbers on a level of $5.50 a pound 
it is felt that little risk would be in- 
curred in placing a fair proportion of 
the season’s requirements. 

The cut in rayon naturally disor 
ganized lines made from this fiber. 
A good many adjustments were made 
and the market at the close of the year 
was on a basis of the new levels estab- 
lished. Also there is 
that the 
stabilized 


a very decided 


feeling situation 


rayon has 
and that a period of 
firm prices can be anticipated for at 


least most of the 


been 
current year. Cer- 
tain objections to ravon hosiery have 
developed from the consumer but they 
have not interfered materially with a 
growth in demand for all rayon or part 
rayon merchandise. It is probable that 
the export business on rayon hosiery 
has not equalled that 1925 but 
this demand still forms a very import- 


Lor 


ant part of hosiery buying and with 
favorable prices it is expected that the 
coming months will show an increase 
in the total volume of rayon and all- 


silk 


country. 


merchandise sent out of the 


Demand for Longer Boot 
An insistent call for longer boots in 
full fashioned silk hosiery has been 
noted throughout the year. For a time 
the stock of short boots was such that 
it was necessary to low 
This 
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name very 


prices in order to move them. 
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had a reactionary effect on the whole 
market for full fashioned, but these 
stocks in first hands were cleaned up 
before the year closed and though re- 
tailers still have a certain amount on 
hand they are not a very important 
factor at the present time. Attempts 
to bring out an all-silk hose to retail 
at $1.00 have so far been futile. There 
is no telling when with lower costs 
this level may be reached and if it is 
possible to make a desirable article at 
this strategic price it is believed the 
yolume of business to be obtained will 
be most attractive. It will also mean 
that the introduction of such a num- 
ber would have a very depressing 
effect upon higher priced merchandise 
although if any tendency is to be wit- 
nessed in the full fashioned field it is 
toward trading up. The finer quali- 
ties are the most favored—a pretty 
effective commentary on the general 
prosperity and buying capacity of the 
country. Naturally it costs more to 
produce stockings with a longer boot 
than those with a short boot. The 
consumer however apparently appre- 
ciates this and is willing to pay for 
the article that is in style rather than 
to economize by buying something that 
can easily be recognized as not in ac- 
cordance with the general vogue. 
Infants’ Hose Perplexing 

The situation in the infants’ hosiery 
market has been very complex. Sell- 
ing agents have complained that the 
buyer has delayed furnishing details 
to an unusual degree. This may have 
been due to the uncertainty in the 
buyer’s mind as to the exact type and 
style of merchandise his trade would 


demand. Fancy legs, plain legs, 
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fancy and plain tops have all been 
offered in competition and it is natural 
that there should be some confusion 
as to the proper thing to buy. AIl- 
though it cannot be said that there is 
any universal declaration as to the 
type which will be most largely taken 
buyers seem to have leaned toward the 
plain leg with fancy top and naturally 
by this time have given their details 
and are demanding prompt shipment. 


What of the Future? 

As wholesalers have come into the 
market the first of the year the ques- 
tion naturally uppermost in the minds 
of selling agents has to do with the 
character of buying. It is realized 
that only a comparatively small pro- 
portion of buyers’ needs for the 
spring season has been placed. It is 
also appreciated that it is somewhat 
anomalous to think of fall buying 
when so much is still to be done for 
the next few months. And yet there 
is a belief that consideration will be 
given to wool hosiery for next fall 
delivery during the buyers’ presence 
in the local selling market. Indeed 
agents feel rather optimistic about 
wool business based largely on the 
smallness of buyers’ stock. The ma- 
jority of wholesalers have cleaned out 
wool goods very satisfactorily. This 
is particularly true of the West where 
cold weather has been 
element in the situation. To be sure 
this was not the case early in the fall 
but later climatic changes made up for 
early lacks. Wool and rayon mix- 
tures are expected to be favored by 
the majority of buyers with the result 
that those lines which 


a propitious 


show decided 


merit in styling will be well taken 
care of in the majority of instances. 


Exports and Imports 

The export of cotton hosiery for 
the 11 months ending November 
shows a decrease in total volume as 
well as in the aggregate value. For 
this year a total of 4,406,322 dozen 
pairs have been sent abroad, valued at 
$7,846,994. These total compare with 
5,003,633 dozen pairs, valued at $o,- 
505,179 for 1925. Cuba is the largest 
purchaser of American cotton hosiery, 
taking 756,508 dozen pairs at a value 
of $1,348,080. Next in order is the 
United Kingdom, buying 608,695 
dozen pairs at a valuation of $672,544. 
There is a notable decrease in the 
money value of exports to Great 
Britain for during the same period of 
1925 the total value of exports to that 
country aggregated $1,186,915 on an 
aggregate sale of 786,669 dozen pairs. 
In 1925 Argentina was the second 
largest customer of American hosiery, 
buying for the 11 months 774,901 
dozen pairs, at a valuation of $1,793,- 
This year for the same period 
the aggregate sent to this country was 
only 160,481 dozen pairs, valued at 
$376,064. 


no 
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On silk hosiery there has been a 
decided slump, both in quantity and 
value. The total was 
899,371 dozen pairs, valued at $8,405,- 
498. This with 1,117,983 
dozen pairs in 1925, valued at $9,636,- 


205. 


sent abroad 


compares 


Much of this decline is due to 


the falling off of English demand. 
Only 212,834 dozen pairs, valued at 
$1,761,043 were sent abroad in the 11 


months of 1926 compared with 616,- 


(959) 307 
691 dozen pairs, valued at $4,998,306 
in 1925. Argentine increased its tak- 
ings of silk hosiery, the amount sent 
in 1926 being 118,836 dozen pairs, 
valued at $1,249,796 as compared with 
90,782 dozen pairs, at a valuation of 
$820,626 in 1925. The only other 
country taking any large quantity of 
silk hosiery was Australia, where the 
imports for 1926 amount to 
dozen pairs, valued at $1,227,831 
compared with 54,802 dozen 
valued at $648,194 in 1925. 

[In line with the falling off in cotton 
and silk hosiery exports, rayon hosi- 


100,607 


pairs, 


ery also discloses a loss aS compared 
with 1925. The aggregate shows a 
total of 1,153,470 dozen pairs, valued 
at $4,355,379 compared with 1,439,004 
dozen pairs, valued at $5,728,676 in 
1925. Here again the falling off in 
demand from the United Kingdom is 
responsible for much of the loss. In 
1925 this country took 615,045 dozen 
pairs, valued at $2,694,327 while in 
1926 the total was only 139,967 dozen 
pairs and the shrinkage in value was 
down to $757,932. 

The decline in exports is almost 
equalled by a corresponding decline 
in imports. For the 11 months of 
1926 a total of 456,729 dozen pairs, 
of cotton hosiery valued at $1,491,062 
were received. This compares with 
523,928 dozen pairs, valued at $1,801,- 
got for the corresponding period of 
1925. On wool hosiery there is also 
The total 
ending November 
amounted to 358,015 dozen pairs and 
the valuation $2,549,423. 


a decline in imports. 
the Ir months 


for 


This com- 
pares with 499,230 dozen pairs, valued 
at $3,491,792 in 1925. 


Underwear Profits Restricted but Volume Fair 


Direct Selling Increases, but Jobber’s Place in the Scheme of Distribution Recognized Provided He Functions 


Properly—Possibility of Change from Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


stricted profits but with a 

volume that compares tavor- 
with the last few years. It 
is highly probable that the aggre- 
gate business for 1926 will total 
more than 1925 but the individual 
orders have been small and _ for 
immediate or nearby delivery. Appar- 
ently there has been no opportunity 
to persuade the trade to operate for 
the future and the buying has indi- 
cated a continuance of hand-to-mouth 
operations for which there seems to 
be no remedy in existing conditions. 
It must be admitted that this character 
of buying has resulted in small in- 
ventories with the jobber and that the 
year 1927 starts on a much more sat- 
isfactory plane from the buyer’s stand- 
point. In all probability inventories 
at the end of 1926 were the smallest 
in the history of the business and 
evidently the jobber intends to keep 
them small. 


ably 


Tendency Toward Direct Selling 
in spite of the statements of under- 


wear selling agents regarding their 
willingness and even desire to 
operate with the wholesaler, as he 
insists on being called, there has ap- 
peared during the year just closed an 
increasing tendency to go direct to 
the retailer. This does not mean that 
the entire trade can market their prod- 
uct in this way. It is appreciated that 
it costs more and means entire re- 
vamping of selling organizations, with 
credit risks and interest on stock, etc. 
that are certainly elements for earnest 
consideration. But more than this the 
general trade realizes that they need 
the jobber in order to operate their 
mills economically and _ profitably. 
Without advance business it is im- 
possible to establish a basis on which 


co- 


to keep machinery moving. 

But while recognizing the need of 
the jobber in the scheme of distribu- 
tion it is also appreciated that if he 
does not function in providing advance 
orders something must be done to fill 
the void. Notwithstanding the declar- 
ation of jobbers that they are provid 
ing the manufacturer with the basis 


for operating through advance orders 
it is generally admitted that less and 
less business for forward delivery is 
being secured from the wholesaler. 
Of course the latter is obliged to place 
his orders for shipment in advance 
but [ 
the 
ing 


the period between the giving ot 
order and the delivery date is be 
lessened In other 
words, the wholesaler is refusing to 
carry stock in 
Many go so 


every year. 


very many instances. 
far as to direct that 
goods be shipped to their customers 
and do not buy until they have sold. 
This practice is becoming more and 
more general and is attributed in many 
cases to the dominance of the mer- 
chandise manager whose apparent aim 
is to approximate the condition where 
he can do business without merchan- 
dise. 


No Urge to Buy Ahead 
There is no doubt that the 
just passed has furnished little incen- 
tive for the jobber to anticipate his 
requirements. Every time he _ has 
bought he has found that by waiting 
he could have operated on a lower 


vear 


Development of Southern 
Manufacture of Heavy-Weight Goods—Changes in Merchandising Policy 


NIT underwear manufacturers 
passed through a year of re- 


level and has naturally discovered 
that his competitors who have pursued 
this dilatory course have benefited by 
their conservative action. This does 
not make for satisfactory conditions 
with the manufacturer who is obliged 
to buy his raw materials and pay for 
them before he receives any knowledge 
as to the character of season’s buying. 
In other words, he is operating on a 
precarious basis which may be most 
unprofitable margins the 
estimated. The turn of 
affairs at the end of the year would 
seem to forecast a probability of im- 
provement in this regard. The whole- 
saler himself admits that the basis for 
operations has been stabilized and that 
the possibilities of depreciation on 
merchandise which he may buy for 
his future requirements is minimized. 
Very little likelihood of lower prices 
on underwear is considered. On the 
other hand, economic conditions point 


when for 


season are 


to the development of higher price 
levels with raw material on an ascend- 
ing scale and the necessity of con- 
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The Present Year— 


will offer still more conclusive proof to manufacturers of 
every type of hosiery that ladies’ plain silk Full-Fashioned 
Stockings are the most dependable source of profit in the 
entire textile field. 


And it is a matter of pride with us that “‘Reading’’ machines 
have played such an important part in making the produc- 
tion of Quality Stockings on a ‘‘quantity basis’’ eminently 
successful. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 





—— See cllso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TALOG—— 





As far as the well-dressed 
woman is concerned there 
are no stockings but Full- 
Fashioned 


Q Oe READING id 


FULL FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 
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jorming manufactured merchandise 
thereto. 
Move for Later Openings 

At the end of the year there was 

concerted effort on the part of 
underwear buyers to influence manu- 
icturers to agree upon later openings 
than have been the case in the past. 

lis applies particularly to next fall’s 
erchandise, especially in heavyweight 
bbed and fleeced underwear. With 
the exception of two or three of the 
larger southern manufacturers special- 
izing on heavyweight ribs, openings 
were delayed until after the first of 
the year. In the case of these im- 
portant factors in the industry the 
argument was advanced that in order 
to provide for the continuous opera- 
tion of plants it was necessary to 
secure orders in December that would 
carry them over January and Feb- 
ruary, thus enabling them to make a 
reduction in price. Otherwise they 
argued that it would not be possible 
to figure as low a level as though 
they were operating on _ full-time 
schedule. The consequence was that 
these few lines were opened early in 
December and apparently a very fair 
business was taken, at least enough to 
keep mills during the first 
month of the current vear. Northern 
mills as a rule did not open until after 
the turn of the vear, thus cooperating 
with the wholesaler who argued that 
to open before inventory would dis- 
turb their business with the retailer 
and might necessitate a reduction in 


going 


price which would lessen their volume 
ot profit. 


Requests for Late Opening 
\t the jobbers’ meeting in January 


resolutions were passed requesting 
manufacturers to delay their fall 
openings, making December 15 the 
earliest date at which they felt. it 
vas desirable new lines should be 
shown. While sellers have agreed 


it on the declining market a late 
opening was of advantage they felt 
both unwise and impossible to say 
vhat they would do for another sea- 
son because conditions might be so 
iltered that the buyer himself would 


lesire an early 


opening. It is easy 
imagine a market tendency that 
uld make it advantageous to the 


uyer to purchase his underwear lines 

in earlier date than in other years. 

prices should be on an ascending 
le early buying would be more 
momic. ‘Therefore it is plain that 
general plan to establish a specific 
e on which fall 


+ 


lines of underwear 


uld be shown can be adopted. 
evertheless the buver has felt that he 
s gained a moral victory in the 


neral acceptance of the principle of 
te openings and in the agreement of 
inufacturers to cooperate with him 
this matter. 


Trend of Demand 

[Throughout the entire vear business 
been conducted as though there 
certainty as to what the 

Perhaps buyers 
uld not be for this attitude 
it proved that their position was 
logical one in 
Ith 


'< no 
t+ ] - 
iture had in store 


11 
blamed 


view of declining 
as meant that the cost of 


ices 
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selling has been materially increased. 
Those mills and selling agencies that 
have been able to secure a volume ot 
business equal to 1925 have been 
obliged to be on the job constantly 
and consistently. 
ditional traveling expenses and_ in 
instances a larger force of salesmen 
On the other hand those agencies that 
have been willing to await the arrival 
of the buyer in the local market have 
found that such procedure has reacted 
decidedly against the status of their 
business. 


This has meant ad- 


There are many who are 
discouraged over the situation but at 
the same time it is encouraging to note 
in a number of cases a very optimistic 
attitude not only toward the future 
but with regard to the past year. This 
is made possible only through most 
persistent effort and a following of the 
slightest clue that indicated business. 
Being constantly in touch with buyers 
is more and more 
existing conditions. 
Unusual Selling Efforts 

The inability or unwillingness of 
the jobber to canvass his trade thor 
oughly and the discrimination in many 
instances against lines of underwear 
through the general 
salesmen who carry all lines of mer- 
chandise and who frequently discrim 
inate in favor of the things easy to 
sell, have led to practices that have 
not in the past been thought neces- 
sary but which have proved in a good 


necessary under 


operation of 


many cases to be very effective in pro- 
ducing a_ better distribution than 
could have been done by the jobber 


himself. In not a few cases sales 
men or even executives of selling 
agencies have made a_ demonstra- 


tion for the buyer with certain cus- 


tomers from whom he had not been 
receiving his usual volume of busi 
Almost universally these 


efforts on the part of primary agencies 


ness. 


have shown there was business to be 
had, frequently at the very door of 
the wholesaler himself who, possibly 
because of his nearness to a specific 
retail prospect, did not have the per 
spective which would enable him to 
make a satisfactory canvass rhere 
has also been an effort to the 
jobber that his profits could be en 
hanced and his business 


show 
more scien 
tifically done were he to concentrate 
his efforts on territory contiguous to 


his home office. In other words, 1926 
has demonstrated the futility of the 
wholesaler spreading himself out too 


thin. 


An Economie Survey 
This feature has been recognized 
by manufacturers and congnizance has 
been taken of the economic necessity 
of restricting buvers’ territory in the 
approval of an economic survey under 
the auspices of the Associated 
Underwear Manufacturers of 
The idea of this 
that it will provide a visual demon- 
the 
best be served by a local distributor. 
The formation of 


based upon sources of wealth and con 


Knit 
Am 
erica activity is 


stration of territories which can 


these divisions is 


centration of poulation in a specific 
area as well as economical means of 
transportation. The latter is especiallv 
an element of the situation and is com- 


ing to be recognized by the manufac- 
turer as well as the distributor. This 
is particularly true in the case of na- 
tionally advertised 
careful check-up manufacturers with- 
out the definite 
such a survey 


lines. Phrough 
information «which 
would furnish 
appreciated that 

relatively too 


have 


already they are 


spending great an 
amount to reach a thinly populated or 
unprofitable other 
areas that might be more prolific in 
business and more economically culti- 


territory, while 


vated have been neglected. 

But the prime objective in such a 
survey would seem to the better 
control of distributing agencies. A 


be 


development in merchandising that 
has not been worked out has been 


tried in certain other divisions of the 
textile market with apparent success 
although insufficient period has 
elapsed to speak definitely about its 
permanency. 


an 


This plan comprehends 
the appointment of certain distributors 
to whom goods are consigned and who 
have the exclusive 
certain territory. 


within a 
Such a development 
might very easily be worked out in 
underwear with the successful 
summation of the survey above refer- 
red to. It provides a distinct bound- 
ary established by economic regulation 
for the area in which the distributor 
can most efficiently work. It is fur- 
thermore intensified method of 
regulating the distribution of merchan 
dise which is a matter for general con 
sideration these days. Much benefit is 
expected to accrue from the efficient 
working out of this plan. 


agency 


con- 


an 


Heavy Ribbed Development 


The year has seen a further develop- 
ment of heavy ribbed goods with in 
prominence goods 
made in the South. The dominance of 
large plants in southern territory has 
been further established and again 
opening has been awaited by the rest 
of the trade before announcing their 
own quotations. 


creased given to 


Nor has there been 


this year the wide spread between 
northern and southern lines that has 
been evident in the past. In other 
words, New York State manufac 


turers have more closely approximated 
the quotations of the southerner and 
in one or instances have 


two gone 


them one better notwithstanding the 
higher cost of production in the North 
and other handicaps that have pre- 
vented successful competition. There 
has naturally been a decline in price 
of merchandise, due to the lower cost 


With 14 Ib 
available at $7.50 the market is re- 


of raw material. ribs 


garded as on the lowest possible 


and 


level 
the buyer is placed in a position 
where he apparently cannot lose by 
operating freely. Whether there will 
be any change in his attitude or not 
to de 


With reference to the-larger 


remains for the next few weeks 
termine. 
to be more of a 
place a larger propor- 


buyers there seems 
willingness to 
tion of the season’s requirements. 
There has also been a change in the 
method of selling ribbed goods on the 
part of large producers. Last year the 
plan was to divide delivery dates into 
three periods, basing prices accord- 
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ingly. It was realized that this method 
would be changed for the current sea- 
son and it was anticipated that a single 
date tor delivery would be established, 
with a flat price made therefor. But 
at the last moment plans of manufac- 
turers were changed and when new 
prices were announced it 
covered that these prices would apply 
to two periods only. Naturally such 
a method of merchandising 


was dis- 


favors the 
the favor- 
able price for taking in goods early. 
Naturally there is more or less criti- 
cism on the part of the smaller opera- 
tors, who cannot afford to hold their 
merchandise to an extent that would 
be demanded if they took advantage 
of the early delivery date, but on the 
whole it is believed that the new plan 
has worked out to mutual advantage 
and that the trade has accepted it 
philosophically. 


larger buyer, who receives 


Will Methods Change? 
Some plan for altering the 
present method of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing would be gratefully received by 
sellers. Various suggestions have 
been made, none of which apparently 
has met with universal favor, and the 
majority of which are regarded as 
impractical and uneconomic. The sug- 
gestion in one quarter has been that 
fall dating would accomplish the de- 
sired result. This would mean a re- 
version to the method of commission 
houses in vogue before the war. There 
are those who feel that such an offer 
to the buyer would involve a freer 
anticipation of requirements and 
greater possibility of operating profit 
ably on the part of the manufacturer. 
Of course a general acceptance of this 
plan would be impossible because ot 
the inability of certain mills to finance 
themselves under such a procedure. It 
might also mean that if there was a 
general the that 
certain accounts now being sold direct 
would be taken over by commission 
houses who would finance their opera 
tions on this basis. It is pointed out 
however that business is being done 
in this manner today, but that it is not 
producing increased operations by the 
buyer nor is it meeting with his favor 


acceptance of idea 


as a general thing. The buyer does 
not want to carry stock even though 
he does not have to pay for it until 
close to the time when he sells it. In 
the final analysis it is believed that the 
only condition which will bring about 
any material change in the method of 
distributors’ operations will be a 
scarcity of merchandise. No one fore 
sees such a contingency in the near 
future manufacturers a 
adjusting themselves to the method of 


for while 


-e 


buyers’ operations and are not accumu- 
lating the stock they formerly did, it 
is realized by 


the buver that with a 


potential 


t 


capacity much greater than 
ie actual needs of 


I the country there 
is not likely to be any merchandise 
famine and that goods can be obtained 
practically as desired. Of course one 
other condition, if it materializes, may 
ilter the attitude of the buyer toward 
forward operations and this is much 
more likely than scarcity of merchan- 
dise for 1927. If prices should radi- 
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ECONDS may be bargains for the cus- he 
tomer, but they are decidedly expensive 7m 

for the maker. Seconds and imperfect goods - 
must be charged against profits. . It a 
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Brinton machines assure uniformly perfect a 
products; they reduce the number of seconds ier 
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employee, their operative costs can be com- - 
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cally advance within the next few 
months and buyers should sense the 
possibility of a drastic upward move, 
they would for self-preservation place 
their orders for a very fair proportion 
of their season’s requirements. While 
there is a possibility of this happening 
the majority feel that the improve- 
ment during the current year is more 
in the line of stabilization rather than 
of distinct upward price levels. Ad- 
vances are very likely to take place but 
they are regarded as also likely to be 
moderate and to be foreshadowed soon 
enough to enable the buyer to take ad- 
vantage of a very satisfactory level 
of prices. 


Nainsooks and Rayons 


While propaganda directed against 
the desirability of woven underwear 
because of its lack of fit and also lack 
of hygienic qualities has had a certain 
effect, yet it is a general feeling that 
business has equalled that of 1925, at 
least as far as volume is concerned. 
It is very likely that the majority have 
not realized the profit that they ex- 
pected on this class of merchandise, 
owing to the declining market on piece 
goods and the uncertainty of jobbers’ 
operations. Here again 1927 offers 
greater opportunity for volume busi- 
ness and for profitable merchandising 
than was the case last year. The pur- 
chase of cloths on today’s basis would 
seem to indicate a possibility of profit 
that has been absent from such opera- 
tions in the past. There seems to be 
little likelihood of any material de- 
crease in the volume of business at this 
end. A possibility which has been tried 
during the year and which has worked 
out with a fair amount of success has 
been the combination of knit shirt 
and athletic nainsook drawers. Fur- 
ther expansion along this line seems 
likely, judging by the amount of busi- 
ness done by those who have entered 
this class of manufacture. 

General belief as to the expansion 
of rayon underwear is expressed, not 
only by manufacturers but by whole- 
salers as well. A good many unsatis- 
factory experiences have been related 
as to the undesirability of merchan- 
dise turned out and its 


non-accept- 
ance by the consumer. 


It is realized 
that many mistakes will have to be 
made and are being made until the de- 
velopment in this comparatively new 
field approximates perfection. Manu- 
facturers are beginning to realize it 
Is necessary to exercise a very dis- 
riminating supervision of the char- 
acter of rayon used. 


a) 


They also ap- 
reciate that certain types which may 
satisfactory for one line are not de- 
rable for another. The future of 

business is more or less of a 
‘losed book but it is regarded by the 
jority as capable of satisfactory 
evelopment. Of course the declines 
fiber during the year have had a 
more or less unsettling effect, but the 
majority regard the situation as de- 
cidedly stabilized and do not*look for- 


~~ 


ward to any material change at least 
lor the first six months of this year. 
Style in Underwear 
hrough association effort a de- 
mand for style underwear has been 
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attempted. Although hailed as a 
novelty it is pointed out by those who 
have had long connection with the 
underwear trade that lines of printed 
underwear were shown 25 years ago. 
That they did not go then is no evi- 
dence that they will not be accepted 
today, but there is no general belief 
that they will form an important feat- 
ure of this year’s underwear sales. It 
is natural that a matter of this kind 
should meet with more or less sales 
resistance and skepticism on the part 
of manufacturers. The argument in 
its favor is that it produces an eye 
appeal and makes possible more win- 


dow di:plays, thus attracting the con- 
sumer. In the final analysis it would 
as though the success of style 
underwear would depend upon creat 


seem 


ing a vogue for style underwear. In 
other words if it is the fashion to 
wear underwear printed either with 
stripes or floral decorations this mer- 
chandise is going to be taken by the 
consumer but it has first to be estab 
lished that the ultimate consumer will 
regard it as the proper thing to buy 
and use. The same statement has its 
application to the continued fight be 
tween the proponents of knitted un- 
derwear versus woven. 


Indication of Sweater Revival 





Buyers Discover They Should Have Operated More Liberally 
on This Class of Garment 


arcs for the year 1927 
would seem to point to a much 
greater certainty as to the place of 
the knitted sweater than was in evi- 
dence in 1926. This uncertainty last 
year did not extend throughout the 
entire 12 months but when the year 
started many buyers expressed their 
belief that they did not care to handle 
sweaters and in instances outerwear 
departments were absolutely dis- 
carded. Of course this meant a very 
hesitant character of buying by the 
great bulk of wholesalers and it also 
meant inability of manufacturers to 
operate their plants with any degree 
of certainty. It is probably fortunate 
for the industry as a whole that the 
majority of manufacturers took the 
bull by the horns and closed their 
mills rather than accumulate a_ stock 
which they had no basis for selling at 
a profit. The effect of this unwilling- 
ness to carry the burden for the job- 
ber became apparent last fall. By that 
time the buver began to realize that 
sweaters had not gone out of exist- 
ence and to appreciate the mistake he 
had made in not supplying himself 
with a moderate amount at least. The 
consequence was that a rush for mer- 
chandise which could not be satisfied 
and which meant an_ unsatisfactory 
condition not only for the buyer but 
for the manufacturer as well, mate- 
rialized as fall commenced. Of course 
deliveries were wanted all too quickly 
and the explanations of the selling 
agent concerning inability to make 
shipment as the buyer desired were 
regarded as insufficient and based on 
apparent lack of manufacturing 
ability. Such an attitude on the part 
of the buyer is always the case where 
he is at fault and tries to throw the 
blame upon the other fellow. 
Is Lumberjack Passing? 

The development of the lumberjack, 
especially in the West, was one of the 
features which made for uncertainty 
by the buyer that sweaters would con- 
tinue. In fact the woven garment was 
thought likely to supersede the 
sweater to such an extent that the 
latter garment could be discarded as a 
staple product. There is no doubt 
that woven lumberjacks will continue 
to be made and sold but their course 
seems to have been run as a dominant 
factor in the outerwear industry. The 


experience of certain buyers with 
stocks has been far from satisfactory 
and the result has been that they have 
turned to the knitted sweater as a 
remedy for their situation. The lum- 
berjack for adults has never been re- 
garded as of universal appeal in the 
East nor do climatic conditions in the 
South make for its large use. Never 
theless buyers in both sections early 
last year seemed to be obsessed with 
the idea that this was the only class 
of outerwear garment for 
they could sell. 


men that 
Naturally the knitted 
sweater suffered very materially, until 
the mistake of the buyer in thinking 
that the sweater no longer had _ its 
appeal was realized. Undoubtedly 
there are stocks of lumberjacks in the 
distributing field today that are acting 
as a retarding factor in the operations 
of buyers for another season but this 
does not alter the fact that these same 
buyers are willing to admit the re- 
vival of the sweater and are acting 
accordingly. 
The Chicago Convention 

A sufficient number of sellers were 
again willing to try the experiment of 
opening lines concurrently in Chicago 
late in 1926 to make this 
trade movement. The idea origina‘ed 
with sellers who had canvassed the 
smaller manufacturers in the vicinity 
of Chicago, who added to their own 
product certain lines of sweaters 
which they bought. These sellers con 


feature a 


ceived the idea that a saving in time 
and effort would be accomplished if 
these buyers could come to a central 
point and select 
general 


their needs from a 
market 


had to show. The idea was developed 


offering which the 
others 
were drawn into the feeling that thes 
might lose 


by a comparatively few and 


’ being 
\t the end of 1925 a 
good many leaders in the sweater field 


something by not 
on the ground. 


announced their intention of not co 
operating in the display of t eir lines 
In a number of instances 
the disappointing trade 
by certain houses was attributed to 


at Chicago. 


experienced 


this lack of cooperation and salesmen 
were largely instrumental in persuad- 
ing houses to revert to the practice of 
having their lines on display at a cen- 
tral point. The consequence was that 
a very large number of sweater sell- 


ing agents were represented = in 
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December at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, and ihe trade were invited to 
make their inspection and place 
orders. 


Sellers Disappointed 
It is the general consensus of opin 
ion that the effort was not a success. 
\ good many went into the propo 
sition half heartedly and their fears 
Only 


a fair number of buyers were in at 


as to the result were realized. 
tendance and the early opening was 
not in accordance with the ideas ot 
the jobber. Lines were opened in 
New York the week before they were 
shown in Chicago but the trade were 
very evidently not ready to operate. 
Phe’ result was a disappointing vol 
ume of business and also a determina 
tion by many who were responsible 
for a liberal showing of samples in 
Chicago, not to repeat the experiment. 
Salesmen their terri 
tories before the first of the vear had 
a fair business but the real activity 
did not commence until buvers came 
to New York to attend their annual 


gathering. 


who covered 


Those who have studied the situa 
tion carefully have come to the con 
clusion that a 


competitive showing 


such as was made in Chicago mili 
maintenance ot 
hands. ‘The 


were 


tates against the 
prices by first 
rumors that 


particular lines of 


various 
developed as to 
goods caused un 
certainty by others who were afraid 
that their competitors were stealing 
a march on them, with the result that 
they were influenced to reduce their 
prices. This would not have happened 
in all probability had the selling agent 
been able to calm_ re- 
view of the situation in his own office 
without the 
ceived 


maintain a 
conflicting reports re- 
about 
Therefore it is not 
hazardous to prophesy that the Chi 
cago convention is a thing of the past 


continuously competi 


tors’ activities. 


for this vear at least and probably tor 
a much longer period. The suggestion 
made that a 
opening be staged in New York at the 
end of the year though it is not likely 
that any one place will be selected 


has been simultaneous 


where all samples will be congregated. 
certain 
date but selling agents will show them 


Lines may be opened on a 


in their offices in all probability and 
until 
ance that the 


also wait there is some assur- 


buyer is” ready to 
operate. 
Staple Lines Favored 

With a demand developing in the 
fall there appeared to be a distinct 
trend toward staple merchandise and 
this movement has continued to date. 
Manufacturers have been cautioned to 
include a very fair representation of 
staple garments in their lines and the 
result has been a 


very satistactory 


showing of high-class merchandise 
that has appealed to the buyer. The 
latter’s opinion regarding staples has 
also strengthened materially. It is re- 
ported that the volume busines which 
taken is on this 
garment and the market is 
in this direction. 


has been class of 


tending 


Efforts for Specific Types 
A movement was inaugurated last 
year by certain leading agents to re- 








tr Une iu) i O! stvie n sweaters 
ree possible upon certain 

t¢ yp t ould relieve the 
uve ] ( t uncertainty is to 
ould be largely demanded. It 
felt that one reason why the 

iver Was not more enthusiastic about 


he generic term sweater was that he 
had so many ditterent lines to choose 
from of varying stvle that he could 
not make up his mind which he should 


buy. If 


ing type 


by concentrating on one lead 
could impress the 
that this particular line would 
be stressed and featured it 
that a degree of this 


would be 


agents 
buver 
was felt 
uncertainty 
eliminated Therefore a 


woman’s buttoned sweater was se- 
that 
would be featured by the selling trade 


generally. 


lected as the logical garment 


Of course it was not 
sidered that the putting forward of 
this type of 
moval of 


con 
garment meant the re 


other lines from considera 
tion but it was hoped that it would 
give whole market 
and leave the buyer with the impres- 


that 


an impetus to the 


s10on 


and their 
gents were agreed on what was the 


manufacturers 
desirable merchandise. It is believed 
ot success has been at- 
tained in this direction. It should not 
be stated that the buttoned 
sweater has led everything in the 
field but the 


that a measure 
women’s 
volume of business done 
has certainly preved the desirability 
of the undertaking and will probably 
be followed in the future. 
Bathing Suits Moderate 
It is that the bathing 


has not leveloped as satistactorily as 


certain suit 


could be desired 


The year 1926 has 
demonstrated that there is an 


ovel production in this class ot 


again 
mer- 
chandise and that buyers are proceed 
with the 


Opel ations 


ng cautiously and 


that their 


feeling 
former were 
such as to lead them into an unfavor- 
ible situation. Naturally there was a 
reduction in price when lines opened 
tor the coming season, especially in 


While the 


more moderate in wool goods be 


cotton goods. reduction 


was 


cause of the status of the raw material 
there was still a 


very marked change 
trom last year, based on favorable 
purchases by manufacturers of wool 
and varn loday it is probable that 
these prices show a very small margin 
Ot proht hgured on replacement cost 
Also it 1 declared tl it the buver 
not satisfied that the reduction ha 
been 1 ide and 1s proceeding cau 
tiousl, If there should be anv evi 
lence of an advance it is expected 
1 t possibility would bring buy 


ers into the market with much more 
terest in offerings 
Selling Agents Unite 

\s the current year opened the an 

nouncement was made that knit good 
rents id eq in SS 

{ ] 1 the Wi spec il 
mmpha m outerweat This organ 
izatio not progressed far enough 
nor been in existence long enough to 
lemonstrate s possibilities for use 
ulness. Offers have been made how 


committees representing this 


ociation which would be glad to 


eet with buvers’ 


committees to de 


termine on desirable dates of opening 
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for the best inter- 
1 concerned. It is felt that 
the possibilities of this association are 
great and that the development of the 
trade can be accomplished in a much 
better way than by individual effort. 


and other matters 


ests of al 
L « 


ma 
It also gives the buyer a basis of 


knowledge as to the methods to be 


pursued in the merchandising of lines 
with increased certainty as to his reac- 
tion thereto. Progress of the organ- 
ization will be watched with interest 
not only by the wholesaler but by 
those in the organization and those 
who are standing aloof to determine 
the essential benefits. 


Jute and the Textile Trade 


(Continued from page 155) 


bidders. The award for the jute twine 


made saved the Government $60,000. 


How the Jute Crop has Grown 
The final jute forecast figures for 
1926 issued by the Indian government 
last fall, placing the crop at 10,880,600 
bales, are said to be the largest indi- 
The fact that 
forecast figures have averaged 17% 
actual outturn over a 12- 
year period suggests that the actual 
crop this season may exceed 12,420,- 
000 bales, though most of the trade 
doubts such a maximum. 


cated crop on record. 


below the 


The record of the Indian Govern 


ment in forecasting acreage planted 


to jute is something to be proud of. 

The following table shows an error of 

less than 1% over a 12 year period: 
Gov. Prelim. Gov. of Ind 


Estimate of Final Est. 
Acreage. of Acreage 








tS | ee 2,278,276 2,358,737 
1915-16.... 2,365,151 2,377,316 
1916-17... 2.615.816 2 686,000 
1917-18 2,659,000 2,694,000 
1918-19..... 2,490,699 2,497,214 
1919-20... 2.749.000 2.821.100 
°1 Pi 2 702.000 2.502.000 
+o enele 1,536,806 1,518,400 

sie eran 1,456,000 1,455, 

2,297,520 2,812, 

2,732,708 2,736, 

2,913,813 2,926,° 





29,596,784 29,886,012 


‘| he 


government s 


Indian 
estimate 


vives the 


cT¢( p 


following 
jute and 
the actual outturn figures for 12 years, 


showing the almost consistent under- 
estimate: 


Gov. Estimate Actual 

of Crop. Outturn. 
1914-15 10,500,000 10,511,823 
1915-16 7.428.000 T.605 470 
1916-17 8.366.131 8,776,108 
1917-18 8.919.918 8,786,000 
1918-19 7.159.180 T.948.000 
1910-20 } 8.700.000 
1920-91 8,292,000 
1921-22 8,292,988 
1922-23 6,385,000 
oe t 
1924-25 





The Government's preliminary es- 
timate of acreage for the current crop 
was 3,600,000 which is almost 20% 


greater than any previous acreage 
figure for 12 years. The trade be- 
lieves that the world can probably 


absorb 11,500,000 bales of jute on a 
reasonably low price basis. 


Imports of Jute and Burlap 

The imports of raw jute into the 
United States for the 11 months ended 
November, 1926, amounted to 53,938 
tons valued at $12,797,860 which indi- 
cates an average value of a little over 
loc per pound. The figure quoted in 
January on first marks f. 0. b. New 
York was around 7%c. For similar 
II months in 1925 jute imports totaled 
54.415 tons valued at $10,212,110, in- 
dicating an average value at that time 
of about 8'%c per pound. 

Total burlap importation for the 11 
months of 1926 was 557,294,297 lbs. 
valued at $77,357,049, of which 489,- 
308.400 lbs. ($66,693,585) came from 
India, 49,099,006 Ibs. ($7,795,814) 
from the United Kingdom (largely 
Dundee goods) and 18,886,891 Ibs. 
($2,867,650) from other countries. 
The figures for 1925 show about the 
same quantities. 

Jute bags or sacks imported for the 
11 months of 1926 totaled 43,834,726 
Ibs. valued at $5,626,458, 
1925 figures about the same. Waste 
bagging imported in 1926 was 58,- 
168,877 Ibs. ($2,738,652), 


with the 


a gfeat in- 


crease from 1925 when comparable 
figures were 11,798,887 Ibs. ($337.- 
954). 

An approximate yardage figure 


representing United 
Caleutta 


States takings of 
goods is not far 


from 
1,.000,000,000 which is figured about 
on the basis of 80,000,000 vards 
monthly. 


Cotton—Copper 


roetal 88.552.401 103,532,250 
(Con nued from 
ppeal to the consuming public. In 
both materials, there is a storv that 
can be told over and over again and 
vet wi never grow stale 
Results of Campaign 
dav the United States is fore- 
most among the nations of the world 
copper production, while Chile. 
ranking second, contains the largest 
mine and the greatest known copper 





reserves which are largely American 


owned. From the copper mallet used 
by the ancient tribesmen, we find the 
metal manv centuries later serving 


mankind as the principal conductor of 


electric power, which in turn furnishes 


page 132) 


the largest proportion of heat and light 
for all purposes. In fact, 
scarcely a basic industry in the world 


there is 


today that is not dependent upon cop- 
per—and the same is true of cotton. 
“Prior to the World War, the con- 
sumption of United 
had one billion 
pounds, and although there was a large 


capper in the 
States never reached 
increase to meet the militarv necessi- 
ties of 1914 through 1918, we find that 
the domestic consumption during 1926 
was far in excess of any previous vear 
uninfluenced by war or_ inflation. 
More important still—from the stand- 
point of associational activities—it is 


February 5, 19. 
significant to point out that the 
sumption of copper last year 
1,800,000,000 lbs., or double that 


1921, the year the Copper & B 
Research Association began its 
tivities. 


“There are, of course, certain . 
tures of the copper program whic! 
not apply to the cotton situation ; 
similarly, there are certain prob| 
which appear to be inevitable parts 
the operation of The Cotton-Te 
Institute but which did not seem ne 
sary to the work of the Copper 4 
Brass Reseach Association. Just to 
cite one example, it is felt that the 
cotton manufacturing industry is in 
need of definite knowledge regar 
methods of determining costs. e 
Copper association has only 46 units 
in its membership and these are con- 
centrated geographically. We already 
have 428 members in The Cotton-Tex 
tile Institute and the number will prob- 
ably increase considerably. The cost 
problems of two industries consti- 
tuted so differently are naturally not 
similar, particularly since there are 
not nearly so many factors which go 
into the former branch of manuiac 
ture as into cotton fabrication. 


Exports 

“The Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation, now in its sixth year, has 
undoubtedly become a fixture within its 
industry. The success of its activities in 
domestic markets has been such that 
the industry is now turning its atten- 
tion to the possibilities offered in for- 
eign fields. This is a logical develop 
ment of the activities of any industrial 
movement of international importance. 
Profiting by the experience of other 
industries, The Cotton-Textile Insti 
tute has incorporated in its charter a 
specific provision for the 
foreign markets. 


study ot 


Predicts Sound Results 


“Thus it will be seen that there are 
phases of the Copper & Brass Re 
search Association movement. whic! 
can be applied to our Institute. It is 
always difficult to predict in advance 
the results of any such broad undet 
taking but I am confident that, given 
three years of intelligent administra- 
tion, such as is assured by the election 
of Mr. Walker D. Hines to the presi- 
dency, and faithful cooperation on the 
part of its members, The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute will justify the :painstak 
ing work of those men who have made 
the organization possible. I predict 
further that, at the end of that period 
the results will be fully deserving 
continuing and 


permanent organ! 
tion.” 
1927 Should Be a Profitable 
Year 


By John T. Woodside 


Presidemt, Woodside Cotton Mill 
Greenville, S. C. 


I believe that the year 1927 


be a profitable one for the textile 
industry, as well as for almost ever) 
other line of business. 
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Stability Keynote of Domestic Dye Industry 


Year Was Characterized by No Disturbance, and Market Was on Basis Which Inspired Confidence in Users— 
Increasingly Competitive Condition Makes Producers’ Situation a Difficult One—Possibilities of 
Future Ramifications Represent Highlight of Development 


HE chronicler of the domestic 

dye industry for 1926 has a 
rather difficult time of it. In 
contrast with the war and 
post-war years, when there was al- 
ways something happening to write 
jut, the last year has been devoid of 
any outstanding development which 
ght be made the key-note of a re- 


view. There is not even a good fight 
t talk about. 
\s has been intimated before in 


these columns, however, the absence of 
news in this particular field must be 
construed as good news. The indus- 
try has settled down to a stabilized 
basis, with a minimum of cause for 
complaint on the part of the consumer 
but with possibly a less fortunate situ- 
ation facing the producer who has ex- 
perienced a continuation of the keenly 
competitive market which has been in 
existence during the last few years. 
The stability referred to before has 
been. reflected in dye prices. Despite 
the fact that competition has occa- 
sioned periodic uncertainty due to at- 
tempts on the part of holders to get 
business, the been in the 


level has 
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main one which has inspired confi- 
dence on the part of users. The tend- 
ency has been slightly downward just 
as has been true each year for the last 
nine years. This has been due partly 
to increased efficiency in manufactur- 
ing and partly to the increased compe- 
tition referred to previously. 


Dye Production 

Naturally the very difficult year ex 
perienced by textile manufacturers af- 
fected dye consumption and contrib- 
uted to this competitive phase. As 
far as its effect upon the total amount 
produced is concerned, it is difficult 
to draw conclusions at this time. The 
Tariff Commission’s report is the only 
source of definite information on this 
matter and the 1926 report will not be 
available until somewhat later in the 
year. From best opinion in the mar- 
ket, it seems probable that the output 
did not represent a material change 
from that of 1925 and that if any 
difference existed it was toward an 
increase. However, at this time last 
year the prediction was made in the 
trade that the 1925 production would 
be the same as that of 1924, whereas 


4N MILLIONS OF 
Pounos 


IMPORTS 19/4 
FISCAL VEAR 


C—) PRODUCTION 
1917-25 CALENDAR YRS 


MME (MPORTS 1920-25 
CALENDAR YEARS 
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actual figures showed an increase of 
approximately 25%. This indicates 
the difficulty of abiding by estimates. 


Incidentally the 1925 report 
particularly illuminating lhe 
output for that year of 86,345,438 lbs. 
was the greatest 
domestic industry with the 
exception of the year 


Was a 
one. 
in the history of the 
dye sole 
1923 when 93,- 
667,502 Ibs. were manufactured. The 
price curve showing a steady decline 
from the average price per lb. of $1.26 
in 1917 to $.47 in 1925 tells a 
in itself com- 
petitive conditions in the industry and 
indicates the extent to which 
profited by the 
development. 

Similarly the record of 


story 


because it reflects the 


consum- 
ers have domestic 
imports of 
dyes for 1926 indicates the increasing 
extent to which American producers 
have been supplying domestic needs. 
Preliminary figures showed that 1926 
importations declined 9% in poundage 
from 1925, the total amount brought 
in being only 4,615,551 Ibs. 

So far as new types developed are 
concerned, the announcements made 
by individual companies during 1926 


ndicate that the work on the faster 
colors and on specialties and refine- 
ments has continued. 
Foundation’s Victory 

The most important news event in 
he industry last year was the an- 
nouncement of the final victory won 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
when the United States Supreme 
Court in October upheld the private 
sale in 1919 of German chemical and 
dye patents, trademarks and copy- 
rights, seized during the war, to the 
Foundation by Francis P. Garvan, 
\lien Property Custodian, for $271,- 
850. This 


had been in 


by the 


disposed of a litigation 
the courts for a 
long time and is regarded generally as 
a welcome development since it en- 
ables the Foundation now to devote its 
time and money, if 


couragement of 


which 


any, to the en- 
research in chemical 
and allied lines, as provided for in its 
charter. 
The Broad Future 

[f actual developments in the dye 
industry of late have been limited, its 
ramifications and its bearing on our 
future national life appear to have no 


INTERMEDIATES MDYES 
AVERAGE PRICE 
(U.S. PRODUCTION) 
I917-1925 


Decline in Price of the Products 





Tariff Commission’s 1925 Dye Census, Show Graphically the Development in Domestic Dye Production and the Steady 
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Chemical aids to 





PARTIAL LIST of 
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TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


Albone 
Alcohol 
Ammonia 
Copper Sulphate 
Epsom Salts 
Formaldehyde 
Formic Acid 
Glauber’s Salt 
Naphthalene 
Oxalic Acid 
Potash, Caustic 
Potash, Carbonate 

Potash, Bichromate 
Potash, Oxalate 
Potash, Bioxalate 
Potash, Permanganate 
Sodium Bichromate 
Sodium Perborate 
Sodium Prussiate 

Sodium Sulphide 
Sodium Stannate 
Solozone 
Zinc Chloride 
Zinc Dust 


“he 


PRODUCTION 


A® you satisfied that you are 
securing the best obtainable? 
It is to your advantage to investi- 
gate -- particularly .as_to the benefits 
derivedjfrom{ithe useJof R & H tex- 
tile chemicals. 


heft 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


CHEMI CALS 


SERVICE’ 


Solvents for Cleaning and Spotting Out 


Chloroform, technical Tetrachlorethane 
Carbontetrachloride Trichlorethylene 
Solvent 260 


All of excellent solvent properties depending on 
particular conditions. 


ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICAL. 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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‘itations. Probably the best sum- 
tion of this phase of the industry 
con be found in the address delivered 
Irenee du Pont, vice-chairman of 


t board of E. I. du Pont de 


nours and Co. before the Ameri- 
( Chemical Society at its golden 
ilee meeting in September. Mr. 


du Pont traced the developments in all 
nches of industry which have been 


le possible by our advancement in 
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synthetic 
hinted at 


organic 
some of 


chemistry, and 
the further and 
more far-reaching possibilities which 
we may expect. His talk was a 
solation to those enthusiasts whose be 
lief in the importance of the dye in 
dustry has laid open to the 


charge of fanaticism; and a revelation 


con 


them 


to those who have not seen in this de 
velopment a movement of 


At 


statement 


nationa 


significance. any rate such a 


visionary 


coming from a 


practical business man could not tai 


to be an inspiration to everyone 
; 


Singularly enough, the other out 
standing phase affecting the future of 
t ustryVvy Was ICE u at this 
s eting en t che ists Who 
attended the sessions of the Division 


¢ Dve Chemistry emphasized particu 


larly the need tor continued effort in 


lh OS saat . ] = -] 
the direction Ot tundamental research 


[heir insistence on this need was par 
ticularly 


interesting textile manu 


(987 ) 335 
‘ ~ddaeae ] } } 1 
tacturers who are todav sensing the 
necessitv tor such basis investigation 


within their own tel 
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A New Declaration of Dye Independence 


Color Section of U. S. Bureau of Chemistry Discovers New Intermediates for Vat Dye Production—Follows Sue- 
cessful Synthesis of Phthalic Anhydride With Short Cut in Dichlor Anthraquinone Manufacture—New 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

HE insistent public demand for 
fast-dyed fabrics, coupled with 
the severe from 

abroad in high-cost colors, gives 
the utmost significance to the develop- 
ment of a new potential source of vat 
dves by the Color Section of the U. 
S. Bureau of Chemistry. The Color 
Laboratory's achievement consists in 
idapting to vat dye manufacture a 
cheap and plentiful material not pre- 
viously used as an intermediate, and 
the probable creation of a new series 
of vat dyes. 


competition 


Value of Vat Dyes 
(here has been a conspicuous in- 


crease in recent the use of 


vat dyes because of their high fast- 


years in 


ness to light, washing, perspiration 
ind the chlorine bleach used in the 
laundry. American manufacturers 
ow produce vat dves of brilliant 


lor and lasting quality as the result 
American 
‘hemists for making cheaply and of 
remarkable purity, dye intermediates 
ormerly obtainable only in Germany. 
he air oxidation process for making 
ne of essential intermediates, 
hthalic anhydride, was discovered in 
he Color Laboratory, and is the basis 

the new development worked out 


ere. 


processes developed by 


these 


he vat dyes, because they are fast 
nd durable, are especially adapted 


cotton goods. Vat-dyed yarn also 





The Experimental Farm of the Department of Agriculture at Arlington, Va. 





Use of Naphthalene—Vat Dyes Have Bulked Large Imports 


By Irvin D. Foos 


is becoming a factor in the silk in 
dustry. In i914 no vat dyes were 
manufactured in the United States and 
1,945,304 lbs. were imported. In the 
development of the domestic dye in- 
dustry during the last decade manufac- 













Table I 


turers first concentrated on bulk dyes. 
More recently, however, they have de- 


voted considerable effort to many spe 
cialties. As'a result of this speciali- 
zation, the year 1925 showed marked 
progress in the manufacture of new 
dyes, including vat dyes. Last year’s 
output of vat dyes, other than indigo, 
established a record, with a total of 
more than 2,600,000 Ibs., an increase 
of 43% over 1924, according to the 
U. S. Tariff Commission’s census. 
Vat Dyes 3% of U. S. Production 
Despite this gain, only 3% of pres- 
ent domestic dye production consists 
of vat dyes. 
requirements of 


These dyes meet special 
the textile industry 


1.159.868 


and are not consumed as vet in large 
quantities, although the increas 
vear by vear of fast colors wi 
this situation. 
tively small individual poundage con- 


to correct 


sumption increases the cost of manu 


Domestic Production and Imports of Vat Dyes 


Per cent of Per cent of 


Production Total Dye Imports Total 
Year Pounds Production Pounds Imports 
NN oO SS elas id ical gig 2.608.361 3.0 2,416,890 16.39 
BRE en re kas eae se et enk 1,821,319 2.65 1,493,851 19.43 
Naa ic tee arhen oe etiaweke ne 1,766,383 1.89 1,207,554 38.98 
BE ew thies eoreies atin eels 1.075.992 1.67 1.548.519 38.89 
BE ped cnet eer easaeE dua 345,152 88 1.045.370 2459 


La 761,363 


22.4 











facture by the complicated processes 
necessary to their production. 

The German dyes now 
step our 


able tO 
and the 
Irom imported colors of 


are 
over tariff barrier 
competition 
high-cost types is pronounced. Domes- 
tic production and imports of vat dyes, 
excluding 
shown in Table I. 


It will be 


the 


indigo, in recent vears are 


seen from the above that 


fast colors has 
brought up imports of vat dves at the 
same time that it 
mestic production. 


tor also 


demand for 
stimulated do 
\n important fac 
was the statutory reduction 
in the tariff Sept. 22. 1924. Accord 


ing to the Tariff Commission, the ad 


has 





The Color Laboratory Is the Building 
Side of the Potomac River, Is Washington 


at the Right. In 


valorem duty is more etfective in 
i specific duty on high-priced dyes 
he reduction trom 60 to 45°, 1 the 
ad valorem duty, while the specific 
duty remained the same at 7e a 
pound, consequently has resulted in 
larger importation of vat dves 
New Syntheses 
Both toreign competition and tar- 


iff tinkering begin to lose their threat- 


ening aspect, however. in the light of 
: \ 

he continued progress being made by 
he Color Laboratory in 


svnthetic 


the develop- 


ment Ol processes lhe 


Color Laboratory now has tollowed 


up its success with phthalic anhydride 


ind has put it to work in combination 
eh ears oy 
with other materials. 


(One new source is orthodichloroben- 
ol, a chemical waste ren 


laminge trom 


le manutacture of paradichloroben- 


zol, a disintectant 


and an insecticide 
experimentation in the Color Labora- 


tory has revealed that the orthodi- 
chlorobenzol can be utilized in com- 
bination with phthalic anhydride to 
form dichloranthraquinone, and as a 
result tind 


vat dye intermediate 


commercial use as a 
he waste elim- 
ination accomplished by utilization of 
orthodichlorobenzol 


may 


will be realized 
when it is known that in the produc- 


tion ot practically 2,000,000 lbs. of 


last nearly 


Ibs. of orthodichlorobenzol 


paradichlorobenzol vear 


[,000,000 


also were produced, the ratio being 65 


parts of paradichlorobenzol to 34 parts 





the Background, on the Other 
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58% Soda Ash 76% Caustic Soda 
Modified Soda Special Alkalies 


Bicarbonate of Soda 





Diamond Quality Alkalies Are 
Nationally Distributed 


HE Diamond Alkali Company is founded on the ideal of 

quality and service. QIts shipping facilities are unsurpassed, 
being centrally located to the great manufacturing centers 
and directly served by three trunk lines, assuring quick ship- 
ments over the shortest possible route. Mixed carloads of alka- 
lies are made up in any assortment required without extra cost 
to the consignee. Local distributors maintain warehouse stocks 
for the convenience of consumers who require less than carload 
lots. All this assures consumers a double quick delivery service 
of Diamond quality Alkalies in any quantity. 


YOUR COMMUNICATIONS WILL RECEIVE | 
PROMPT ATTENTION 





Convenient Warehouse Stocks in Your Vicinity 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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of orthodichlorobenzol. Of this 1,000,- 
ooo Ibs. perhaps 5% was used. 

Research in the Color Laboratory 
also has shown that dichloroanthraqui- 
none can be used in making alizarin. 
but this process is not regarded as 
commercially practicable. 

\nother possible source of vat dyes 
is naphthalene, used instead of benzol, 
in combination with phthalic anhy- 
dride. The cost of benzol is con- 
trolled by its use as an anti-knock 
motor fuel instead of gasoline or in 
mixtures with gasoline. About 95% 
of domestic production now is con- 
sumed in this manner in this country 
and in Europe. 

The use of naphthalene as an inter- 
mediate is important, on the other 
hand, because it promises to remain 
on a steady cost basis, its use as fuel 
being remote. Naphthalene has, how- 
ever, important uses in tanning and 
as a moth repellant. Large quantities 
are imported, whereas the United 
States exports benzol. Last year im- 
ports of crude naphthalene amounted 
to 5,250,000 Ibs. and benzol exports, to 
58,000,000 Ibs. Consequently the sig- 
nificance of the Color Laboratory’s 
application of naphthalene to the vat 
dyes lies not in the utilization of a 
material, like  orthodichlorobenzol, 
which has had no economic value here- 
tofore, but in extending the use of a 
known material, already used for other 
purposes, for producing a new range 
of colors, the extent of which has not 
vet been determined. 


German Work Along Other Lines 

\s the wide-spread development of 
phthalic anhydride as an intermediate 
is comparatively recent, its utilization 
in combination with orthodichloroben- 
zol and naphthalene will not run afoul 
of German research, which has pro- 
ceeded in the past along other lines. 
In Germany the supply of soft pitch 
ivailable from the distillation of coal 
tar permits the use of anthracene for 
making anthraquinone. Anthracene 
can be produced in this country, but 
the production of a variety of roofing 
ind road-building compounds is pre- 
ferred. Either anthracene or the dis- 
tillates used in roofing and road ma- 
terials can be obtained, but not both, 
as the hard pitch remaining after dis- 
tillation of the coal tar for either is ne 
longer capable of producing the other. 
The preference given to the manufac- 
ture of these other materials is justi- 
fed by the fact that the anthraquinone 
essential to vat dye manufacture can 
be obtained by synthetic means 
through phthalic anhydride, benzol and 
iluminum chloride. 

he utilization of orthodichloroben- 

and naphthalene in the production 
‘1 vat dyes signalizes an advance in 
synthetic manufacture revealing to an 
even greater extent the importance of 
the success previously achieved by the 
r Laboratory in working out the 
yxidation process for the cheaper 
luction of phthalic anhydride and 
iltimate conversion into anthraqui- 


Che development of that pro- 
constituted, in effect, a declara- 
of independence from German 


Sovereignty in vat dye manufacture. 
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The synthetic process was developed 
during the war when importation of 
chemicals from Germany was cut off. 
Its success on a manufacturing scale 
has gone a long way toward revolu- 
tionizing the manufacture of synthetic 
dyes, particularly vat dyes, as the new 
discoveries of the Color Laboratory 
will testify. All the phthalic anhydride 
now manufactured in the United 
States is made by the Color Labora- 
tory’s process. The domestic manu- 
facturers now engaged in its produc- 
tion are E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington; Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis; National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., New York City, and 
the Selden Co., Pittsburgh. 

The 1925 production of phthalic an- 
hydride was 3,900,332 Ibs. Sales 
amounted to 3,560,429 lbs., valued at 
$701,840, an average price of 20c. per 
pound. Before the war the price of 
the product made in Germany was ap- 
proximately 30c. per pound, which to- 
day would be equivalent to about 53c. 
The product made by the Color Lab- 
oratory’s process is not only relatively 
lower in cost, it is also higher in pur- 
ity. Large quantities of this essential 
intermediate now are exported to Eu- 
rope and more is made in England by 
the American process. 

The Color Laboratory of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry was organized in 
1916 to help establish American inde- 
pendence in dyes. Not only has it 
done that, but it has effected a reduc- 
tion in domestic manufacturing costs. 
As a result of the work of the Colot 
Laboratory, the manufacturers of vat 
dyes now have at their disposal pro 
ducts with which to build up the com- 
plex molecules characteristic of these 
coloring matters which give the bright- 


est shades and the most permanent 
colors yet made, with increased 
economy to every user of cotton 


cloths, which means the whole popu- 
lation of the nation. 


Research Still Goes On 

The Color Laboratory’s research in 
dyes naturally bears the closest rela 
tionship to the textile industry, but 
there is no telling when other investi- 
gations now progressing under the di- 
rection of H. T. Herrick, the chemist 
in charge, will not suddenly produce 
results of startling significance. There 
is a statement of Secretary Hoover’s, 
now familiar, to the effect that the 
great scientific discoveries are made 
in the bypaths of research when the 
scientist is pursuing another objective 

The Color Laboratory is seeking a 
larger production of the lower-boiling 
phenols for use in the manufacture 
of.synthetic resins, which now pro- 
duce an endless variety of products. 
It is also trying to find economically 
important uses for peanut hulls. This 
waste material consumed in 
stock feed and might be used in pape 
manufacture, but 35,000 tons of hulls 
a year is only a drop in the bucket 
as compared to the raw material de 
mands of these industries. The Coler 
Laboratory also is doing continuous 


now is 


work on food colors and on bacteri- 
ological stains for identifying the mi 


cro-organisms that produce disease. 
Before the war these stains, like the 
vat dyes, could be obtained only from 
Germany. Because the volume of the 
business is small, commercial 
cerns cannot well afford the basic re- 
search necessary to develop this phase 
of dye chemistry. 


con- 


Yet its development 
is essential in a country which aims to 
establish a complete dye industry inde 
pendent of foreign nations. Another 
investigation, which is still in its in- 
fancy, looks toward the production ot 
useful organic compounds, chiefly or- 
ganic acids, by the action of various 
organisms on solutions of dextrose. 
Creation of Color Laboratory 
Creation of the Color Laboratory 
was brought about by the tribulations 
of the chemical and dye industries 
caused by the war. Congress heard 
the acclaim for establishment 
truly domestic industry and in I916 
authorized an appropriation of $50,- 
ooo “for investigation and experiment 
in the utilization for coloring pur- 
poses, of raw materials grown or pro- 
duced in the United States.” In the 
years immediately following, the wid- 
ening scope of the Color Laboratory’s 
work clearly demonstrated that it had 


of a 
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outgrown the original conception and 
the 1921 appropriation was authorized 
by Congress with no further instruc- 
tion than that it should be expended 
“for investigation and experiment in 
the utilization for coloring, medicinal 
and technical purposes, of raw mate- 
rials grown or produced in the United 
States.” 

lhe Color Laboratory is located on 
the Experimental Farm of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Arlington, Va. 
The building is 150 feet in length and 
7o feet in width. On the ground level 
is a technical floor, containing a wide 
variety of chemical apparatus, and also 
. machine shop, store room and boiler 
room. Six chemical and physical lab- 
oratories, offices, and a library are lo- 
cated along a gallery on one side ot 
the building on the second floor. 

Full appreciation of the Color Lab- 
oratory’s contributions to the progress 
of the chemical and dye and textile 
industries rests on a knowledge of 
what it is doing, and the value of its 
research depends on the cooperation 
received from these industries. The 
wide recognition accorded to the Color 
Laboratory by them has been earned 
by the devotion of these scientists to 
research calculated to meet their needs. 


Chemicals in Sound Position 





Stability of Price Levels 


and Expanding 


Consumption 


Outstanding Characteristics 


and 
have character- 
ized the market for industrial chemis 
try during recent years were contin 
ued in 1926 and the year closed with 
most materials in a sound position 
and with the outlook a decidedly hope- 
ful one. 


HE conditions of 
confidence which 


stability 


Support from the textile industry 
might have 
been, owing to conditions within that 
field, but 


branches 


was not as active as it 


expanding use in other 


maintained the situation 
firmly. 

The thorough liquidation which had 
been achieved in 


most items this 


list early in the deflation period has 


on 


continued to have its good effect upon 


the market and there has been a mini- 
mum of fluctuation to upset the ideas 


and attitude of consumers. Alkalies 
held well to their levels, and although 
at one time of the year there was con- 
siderable talk of over-production, the 
twelve months represented a decidedly 
satisfactory period. Similarly in 
bleaching powder and liquid chlorine, 
which in the past have been charac- 
seasoned disturb- 
ances, the situation last year was a 
thoroughly sound one throughout. 

The new starts with every 
prospect for expanding consumption 
of most industrial chemicals and with 
a probability of price firmness. For- 
tunately the major items are produced 
by firms who have learned the impor- 
tance of price stability and there is 
little reason to fear a period of undue 
inflation even if such consumptive ex- 
pansion does materialize. 


terized by serious 


year 


1926 Dye Imports Decrease 11% 





Preliminary Figures Show Total Importation of 4,615,551 Lbs.— 
Analysis by Classes 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HE imports of coal-tar dyes during 
1926 (preliminary figures) were 
4,615,551 lbs. with an invoice value 
TABLE NO. 1 
COAL-TAR DYES IMPORTED 


Year Pounds Value 

B9BO oxcievens 4,615,551 $4,083,468 
a 5,209,601 4,637,240 
BONS Giksew ease 3,022,539 2,908.77 

Res arwaee 3,098,193 3,151,363 
WO base wa 3.982.631 5,243,257 
RUER G vitemene 4,252.91] 5,156,779 
So 3,402,582 5,763,437 
BRE cc diiwscae 45,950.895 9.502.714 


Preliminary figures. 


—~ 


of $4,083,468. This represents a de- 
crease of 594,050 lbs. or 11%, and of 


12% less than that of 


1925. 

Table No. 1 shows the imports of 
coal-tar dyes for 1926 and for the 
years 1920 to 1925 together with the 
imports for the fiscal year 1914. The 
quantity for the year 1914 was taken 
from Department of Commerce, Spe- 
cial Agent Series 121, and the value 
from Commerce and Navigation. The 
figures for the years 1920 to 1925, in- 
clusive, taken from the annual 
Census of Dyes and Other Synthetic 


$553,772, Or 


were 
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HIE older heads in the textile industry still vividly recall the oo 

handicaps incident to bleaching before Liquid Chlorine gail 

ive 

was made available. tion 

Chars 

E BG SERVICE aia Sal , r \ 

F Now the advantages of Liquid Chlorine have become common- | 

Includes abundant production : . ; 5 ; mae 7 to ce 

facilities and container equip place, perhaps. Every mill using it profits by the simplification Com 

alice ssa de ee of bleaching processes, with consequent reduction of costs—and ae 

Liquid Chlorine which gon the output of varn and cloth gains through a softer “feel.” 1913 

naturally be expected Of the : 

1OnNeC! Wianiutacturel But } 

ee ae Server ee EK BG proved itself a disciple of progress when it pioneered in Sept 

Ss Tt Wy Comprehensive e tatio: 
ception producing Liquid Chlorine in commercial quantities. And now, 


looking to the future. E B G will continue its research and 


experimentation for the advancement of bleaching science. 


CHnVvVeE 


re Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY 





Main Office, 9 East 41st Street, New York pi 
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1927 


February 5, 


Organic Chemicals, published by the 


United States Tariff Commission. The 
final figures for the dye imports of 
1926 will be published in the Census 
Dves and Other Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals tor that vear. 
able No. 2 shows the percentage 
each class of dyes by application of 
total dyes imported. The vat 
s percentage declined for 1926 as 
compared with 1925; the total im- 
rt about 1,850,000 lbs. as 
inst 2,418,842 pounds 1925, 
le the percentage tor acid dyes re- 


s were 


in 


corded an increase. The percentages 
the total imports for other classes 
1926 recorded a relatively small 
inge as compared with those of 


able No. 3 
class according to the method of ap- 


shows the dyes of each 


plication imported in the largest 
intity during 1926, together with 


the imports during the years 1925 
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TABLE No. 2 


Pere entage of each jon by application 








| Year 








Class of dyes ——- 
1926* "1925 1924 
| Pe “r cent of total 
————— —_— ~|—— — 
Acid. 16.99} 11 32] 17.56 
Vat. 39.46| 46.43) 38.98 
Mordant and 7 
chrome. . 10.74 12. 33) 14.63 
Direct... . 7.28} 14.57| 17.01 
Basic... ... | 8.78] 11.66] 6.81 
Sulphur. . | 3.12) 2.35) 3.68 
Color-like and spirit- ip 
soluble dyes 1.80) 1.10) 0.75 
Other dyes | 1.80) 0.24) 0.58 
100 00) 100.00) 100 00 


* Preliminary. 








1924, 1923 and the fiscal year 1914. 
The 106 dyes contained in this table 
comprise 64% of the imports during 


1926. 


British Finishing Costs Too High 





Tremendous Increase in These Charges Held as One of Causes 


of Loss of Export Trade 


By Frederick 


MANCHESTER, ENG. 
-THOUGH there is considerable 
optimism in English cotton trade 
with regard to the prospects 
the industry in 1927, there is some 
lisappointment that despite the ending 
| the coal dispute, demand has not 
so far broadened to any particular ex- 
tent. The opinion is gaining ground 
that if we are to compete successfully 
against other countries our costs will 
ive to be further reduced, and atten- 
tion is again being drawn to the high 
tor finishing processes. 


A | 


( rcles 


charges 


\ leading Burnley manufacturer 


iS given me some details with regard 


costs which are certainly striking. 


Comparative have been 
to 


he figures 


prices sup- 


plied me relating to three cloths, 
given being for September 
1913, and January With regard 
the first cloth, 
state 


IQT3 


1927 
the cost of pr ducing 
as it left the loom in 
18s trod., 


od 


ne gray 


September was the quo 


ion today being 25s per piece 


price American cotton is now 

i ] ] 44 + =T : se 
i Ib., against 714d in 1913. The 
tation for 30’s twist yarn is now 


d against 114d and for 44’s weft 


d against 107¢d. The weaving 
e is now Ss 014d as compared with 

2s 74d in 1913 
Ve now come to the Important item 
ni 9 t charge todav being 
3d pe ¢ mae Is od per 
119 e outstanding factor 
é these aes is that 
eas the tf producing the grav 

sed on prewar by 33% 
rease in the cost of finishing is 
300% 

e€ al er clotl In September 
the cost in the gray state was 22s 
id is 29s 3d. The weaving 
f e 1s no 5s 6d against 2s 714d. 


/ 


W. Tattersall 


The cost of finishing, however, 
increased from 3s gd to 12s 3d per 
piece, while the cost of the dyed finish 
is now 4d per yard against 34d in 


has 


September 1913. Here we _ have 
another striking illustration of why 
our foreign trade is being lost. The 


gray cloth has increased 33%, but fin- 
ishing by 230% while the dyed finish 
shows an increase of nearly 420% 

The cost of another cloth in the gray 
state in September 1913 was 20s od 
per piece against 26s 6d today. 
weaving in 1913 was 2s 1114d against 
5s 834d today. The cost of 
has increased from Is 4d per piece to 
piece, an advance of 350% 


The 
finishing 
6s od per 


Comparative Summary 
lhe position with regard to these 
three cloths is given in the following 
It must be remembered that the 
cloth cost is for the goods in the gray 


table. 


state as they come from the loom 
1913 1927 
s. d. s. d. 
Cloth cost. .....25. . 18 10 25 0 
Finishing ........ 1 9 i3 
Cloth cost..... ; 7 29 3 
Finishing ..... 2 3 9 12 3 
Dyeing (per yard). 3 | 
Cloth cost..... , 20 0 20 6 
Finishing ......... 1 4 6 0 
In view ot e facts givet ¢ 
t is not surprising to hear that cali 
printers, finishers and dyers are « 
plaining Ot very severe competit mn 
from Germany and other countries on 
the Continent. The employers in the 
finishing industries have adopted 
policy of limiting output at comp 
tively high prices, and if they would 
only increase their production, they 
would be able to reduce their charges 


to customers. 





TABLE NO. 3 


Class and name of dye 


Acid Dyes 
Erioglaucine 
Indocyanine B 
Alizarin saphirol B 
Patent blue A 
Wool fast blue BL, ¢ 
Polar red.. 

Fast green 

Brilliant milling blue 
Naphthalene green 
Patent blue V... 
Neolan blue 
Erioviridine B 
Neolan pink. 
Cyanol 

Alizarin rubinol . 


Sulphoncyanine G 


Color 
index ; Schultz 
No No 
671 06 
1,054 " $55 
714 545 | 
833 
430 
691 | 523 | 
735 564 | 
712 543 | 
he | 
667 503 | 
715 546 
1,091 
288 257 
1,053 
307 26 
487 40 
1,228 907 
1,113 842 
1,229 | 908 
1,212 918 
1,184 S81 
1,118 849 
1,096 760 
1222 901 
1150 833 
1097 761 | 
1152 | 
1095 759 
1151 | | 
1170 795 | ¢ 
1190 885 | 
1099 763 
1104 767 
1217 913 
1027 | 778 
1088 855 | 
1037 783 
720 551 
894 637 
1084 S854 
1063 790 
1078 S65 
1034 780 
878 622 
1040 784 
1064 
892 635 
1067 804 
1085 862 
382 319 
316 275 
436 358 
1 449 
70 
628 206 
4090 3290 
317 27 
a77 457 
631 14 
749 73 
24 660 
797 608 
729 559 
TSO 
75S 603 
677 512 
7 606 
680 515 
TO SAS 
S51 690 
926 661 
927 6 
S 14 
* Prelir iry 
1 Included ir 
b Included ir 


c Included 


! Included in 
e Included in 
J Included in 


Alizarin saphirol SE 
Neolan yellow 
Alizarin supra blue 
Acid milling black B 
Polar orange ; 
Acid milling red R 
Supramine red 


Vat Dyes 
Ciba scarlet 4 
Indanthrene blue GCD 
Ciba red R 
Indanthrene red violet RH 
Helindone printing black RD 
Brilliant indigo 4B 
Indanthrene yellow GR 
Indanthrene golden orange G 
Ciba violet B, R. 
Indanthrene olive R 
Indanthrene golden orange R 
Indanthrene brown G. . 
Anthraflavone GC 
nome brown R. 

‘ibanone yellow R 

Brilliant indigo B paste 
Indanthrene pink B... 
Indanthrene dark blue BO 
Ciba pink BG.... a 
Hydron brown G, R. 
Indanthrene violet RR. 
Helindone orange R.. . 


Mordant and Chrome Dyes 
Alizarin (synthetic). . . 
Alizarin sky blue B. 
Purpurine. 
Eriochrome azurol B. . 
Gallamine blue. . . 
Alizarin viridine FF. 
Anthracene blue... 
Metachrome blue black 
Acid anthracene brown 
Alizarin cyanine green 
Alizarin red S 
Alizarin light gray BS 
Eriochrome blue black 
Delphine blue B 
Acid alizarin gray G. 
Alizarin SX 
Alizarin cyclamine R 
Modern violet 
Alizarin blue S 
Alizarin blue black. 


Direct Dyes 
Chlorantine fast blue 
Chlorantine fast violet 
Diamine scarlet 3B 
Diaminogene blue 
Diazo sky blue 
Brilliant sky blue 
Chlorantine red 8BN 
Diamimogene blue GG 
rrisulphon brown B 
Diazo brilliant green 3G 
Benzo fast brown 
Chlorantine fast brown 
Rapid fast red GL 
Dipheny! catechine G 
Diamine fast orange 
Diamine orange B 
Diaminogene B 
l'risulphon brown 2G 
Zambesi black... 
Dipheny! chrysoine G¢ 


Basic Dyes 
Rhodamine B 
Rhodamine 6GDN 
Methylene green 
Euchrysine 
Victoria blue B 
Patent phosphine 
Acridine orange 
Magenta 
Phosphine 
Methyl violet 
Methyl! Lyons blue 
Diphene blue R 
rhionine blue GO 


New methylene blue 





Setog ine 
Sulphur Dyes 
Cross dye green B, ¢ 
1 greet 
1 Drow! 
ol vellow 
reen GK 
hgures 
1 Indamine 6R 
Schultz No. 858 
Schultz No. 804 
\lizarin direct blue 
Schultz No. 912 
Schultz No. 88. 
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1926 1925 192 4 
71,502) 35,295) 28 ai 
51,295) 16,521 
41,945) 30,425 40, “600| 
29,899] 31,097] 10,715) 
20,468) 30,248 4,940 
25,813) 28,584) 7,756] 
23,993} 18,967] 30,721 
19,308) 8,400 6,200 
18,539] 15,299] 4,357 
16,196) 24,892] 23,606} 
16,090) 8,813 220) 
14,867) 13,946) 4,796 
14,548 1,100 
13,614 8,995 3,688 
12,940: 7,734) 11,314 
12,582; 3,264 100 
12,497] 24,382 b 
12,235 1,872 
11,188} 2,000 d j 
11,022) 17 635] 9,484) 
11,021) 13 1386) 2,204! 
10,911] 7,800; 3,002) 
10,200} 3 "0341 1,188) 
i 1 
| 
|142,485/123,473) 40,200 
}133 , 832/139, 876 63,450) 
1111,320| 85,084) 17,635] 
109 ,244| 69,107; 29,038 
75.000) 68,000 8,300 
65,711) 92,300) 5,783) 
63 ,346/111,713] 39,771! 
© 334) 46,646) 76 ,046 
55.559 276,858 5 
5 , 22,772 | 
53,826] 90,730 9| 
53,004) 51,813) 18,155] 
41,002! 73,816) 35,936 
37,111) 59,033) 71,313) 
34,830] 34,815] 21,035] 
32,920) 12,455) 11,218 
$2,548) 27,429) 39,131 
27 ,932! 27,961] 2,943 


27 , 326 
23,690 
22 ,927 


22,740 


86,606 
31,612 
19,948) 
19,886 
18, 287 
17 ,634 
16,294 
15,353 
13,295 
1,105 
11,009 
10,998 
9,921 
9,003 
8,875] 
8,580 
8,372 
8,315 
7,180 
7,147 


| 
38,242) 3 


37 , 576 
a4, 599) | 

,395 
32"5 099 


20,939) 22 


2,655 
20,051 
18,509 
17 ,935 
17 ,496 
14,550 
14,500 
13 , 227 
11,938 
11,863 
11,108 
11 5 
l 


1133,945)2 
61,050 
21,328 
18,080 
18,057 
17 ,743 
15,621 
12,755 
10,250 
9,436 
7,716 
7,341 
6,341 
6,300 
5,650 


$1,246 
7,957 
16,985 
10,960 
9,950 


», 511 


g Incl 


A Ser 


Included in Schultz No. 


llr 


m Included in Schultz No 
n Included in Schultz No 


22,971 
36,076 


21,736) 


63,608 


75,174) 


34,: 
28, 


352 


281) 


28; 093} 
36,021)... 
21,798 


500 


15,000 
‘ 515 
11,276 
14,402 
9,503 
2,204 
3,481 
8,705 
12,506 


5 


ei 
16, 
51,066 


359 





31 043 


9,004 
34, 


h 


268 


S,S17 
12,000 

9 

2,108 
10,007 


S 


201 


380! 


3,857 


228,105 
175,700 


20, 
15, 


13,¢ 
, 142) 


0 





ude 


parat 


045 
6292 


389 


7,353 


s6H0 


7,760 


250 


, S82 
,ool 
,124 
, 200 
,741 


» 924 


383 


$70 
50 


.408 


{ 
fig 


21,653 
42,681) 
19 ,027| 
37 ,077| 





42,695) 
20,729) 

71) 
12,6641 


5,778) 
1,493 
9,500 
S6 
7 636) 1 
3,611 
a 
», DOT 
7,025) 


78,195 


17 , 268 
4, - 





23970 
4,785 
4,735 
ll, 608; 


24, “o20l 





35,246 


16,060 


Lin Schultz No. 





1923 1914 
38,254) 66.32% 
a . - 

26,615) 77,148 
11,872) 63,744 
2,264) 19,238 
15,031! 2'891 
17,190 14,347 
8,540 


13,328 22,144 


66 , 279/196, 998 
991 

3,825) 40,868 
661) 

19,979) 40,015 

48, 826 10,917 
333) 86,911 

c 

15,543) 69,590 

6,908) 805 
=:-1 14,120 
745) 


37,524) 22,265 
70, 546147 8,980 
7/388] 1.001 


21,916 27 874 
| 


6,417] 


v 16,880 
| 87,946] 19683 
67,265} 20,092 


64,517 


1/) 20,836 
1,050 


13,334 


79,717; 50,496 
18,074 

27,721) 7,143 
99,081 1,596 
8,373 298 
14/835 8,175 
13,348 602 
5,051) 11,096 
4,065! “1600 
24,506 68,419 
22/571) 14,489 


27,716 202 


s »392 
9,132 


19,471 


21,060 


29,244 9 722 
17/217) 2,400 

912) 22,444 
7,000 399 

f | 30,555 
16,241] 2000 
25,017) 53,154 


2,205 


"13,120 


2,001). 
13,526) °° 
8,206) | 
Ott. s. 
990 
7,948) 21,931 
70,917) 54,706 
e ‘ | 
Lie 
9,950) 28,887 
88,778) 8°308 
9,026] 6,370 
8,458] 4,002 
21,160; 14,305 
26,980] 16.781 
325 


5,903] "9/782 
13, oe 


"360" 


8,642 
17,793) 17,387 
3,821) h 


| 32,903/313,629 


16,150 7 
13 ,000/629, 


35 
4,409 9,898 





29,083) 59,354 
505} 30,812 
9,483) 15,403 
1,722) 127,76 
l 28 ,627 
9,349 2,336 
148; 87,102 


42,176, 168,225 
690) 255,063 
, 


2 


6,129) 18,618 
6,443! 30,392 


26, 242 


100 


28,802 


180. 


ires not obtainable. 
t Single strength basis. 


571. 


ided in Schultz No 606. 


748. 
746 








Degumming Time 
Cut 


90% 


The statements below 
indicate the _ possibili- 
ties of savings that 
come about _ through 
the use of Oakite in 
textile mills. The con- 
cern in question has 
used Oakite_ continu- 
ously for over two 
years. 











Helpful Service 


“IN this mill manufacturing silk hosiery, de- for Our Customers 


gumming ordinarily required 2% hours. The | 
method used was not entirely satisfactory because 
the gum was not completely removed, and as a 
result subsequent dyeing was not even. 










N keeping with this Review 
issue of Textile World, we 

survey with pleasant recol- 
lection our expansion during 
the past year. We attribute it 
to the confidence of our cus- 
tomers earned by sound, basic 
principles of quality in produc- 
tion and selling with service. 


“An Oakite service man worked with the mill 
superintendent suggesting the use of Oakite, with 
the result that degumming time was cut to ap- 
proximately 114 hours and less! What is more, 
the hosiery came through free from all gum, with 


a finer sheen, and the dye took better than ever 
before.” 








Our policy ‘‘A product for 
every purpose’? does not end 
with the sale. In addition, we 
offer a laboratory service — the 
benefit of many years’ prac- 
tical experience; and a “‘ will ”’ 
in service that guarantees 
prompt, efficient action at all 
times. These sum up our 
claim to your confidence. 


This mill not only uses Oakite materials for de- 
gumming, but also for boiling out before bleach- 
ing and in the dye bath itself. 


If degumming is an essential process in your mill, 
find out what savings in time or money Oakite 
hold for you. Simply ask to have our Service Man 
in your locality call, for it is reasonable to assume 
that the advantages other mills have gained for 
degumming, kier boiling, soaping or scouring, can 
also be yours. No obligation. 







Consult us about your prob- 
lems. 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED BY 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St... NEW YORK, N. Y. 
formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 





Albany, Allentown, Pa *Atlanta, Ga Altoona, Pa Baltimore, Birminghar Ala * Boston 
Bridgeport, *Brooklyn Buffalo Camden Charlotte N ‘ *Chicage *Cincinnati, 
*Cleveland Columbu oO *Dall "Ds iport Dayton *Denver *Des Moines 
*Detroit, Erie, Flint see Fresno, Cal “Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford 
Indianapolis, Jacksonv Fla "Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisvill Ky 
Milwaukee *Minneax ila *Montrea Newark, Newburgh, N Y New 
Haven, *New Y« rk, *Oakland, Cal *Omaha Neb Philadelphia 
*Pittsburch, Portland, Me *Portland, Ore Providence, Reading 
*Rochester, HW Rock 1 i, *San Francisco, *Seattl 

"St. 2 nd Ss nxfield Ss 
*Tole I 0 Uric Val 
I I Wi r 
* Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in the cities 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N.J 







Pacific and Mid-West Representatives | 

a x Co | 

THE CIBA CO., INC. | 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. CHICAGO, ILL. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ane Methods 
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POWER AND ENGINEERING SECTION — 


(1019) 367 


Mechanical Department and Power Developments 


The New Coal Age and Higher Efficiency in Power Plants—Air Preheaters—The De-Superheater for Lowering Steam 
Temperature—Treatment of Boiler Feed Water—Increased Use of Flow Meters—Savings 
from Welding—Progress in Overcoming Corrosion 


\ reviewing the year’s progress 
Irom a power and engineering 
standpoint, one naturally thinks 
first of fuel for, excepting our 
fuel is the source of all 
one might almost say the 
vinning of all engineering. 

throug] 


erpower, 
er and 


Looking 


1926, we find that fuels 

been given considerable atten 

, more perhaps than in other recent 

s. Despite contrary and seem- 
gly directly opposite reports as to 
the amount ot petroleum oil yet 


vailable in the earth within the con- 
fines of the United States. the general 
pinion seems to be that the supplies 
ire limited. 
has been 


Energetic research work 
taken up with the idea of 
finding new sources of oil or its sub- 
stitutes. Even if future oil supplies 
diminishing, they are cer- 
nly becoming difficult and 
stly to reach, for the bearing sands 


not 


more 


deeper 
find that two lines of endeavor 
re being followed in the search for 
ore oil. In the West 
posits of oil-bearing vast 
it it is estimated that the oil therein 
far greater in amount than that 
hich has taken the oil 
research work being car 
the 


extracting 


\\ e 


are vast de- 


shales, so 


been from 
nds Phe 
and 
the 


ntained oil, and very costly experi- 


el on is to discover best 


eapest method ot 
ents are being made by the Govern- 
ent to determine this. Oljl is being 
tained by a crushing and distilling 
but the Re- 

of immense size are required 
| it is this feature that is account- 
Profitable 
tilization of these vast deposits will 


rocess, cost is high. 


le for the excessive cost. 


however, and while 
not be 
present earth oil, the price will 


he prohibitin e. 
Oil from 


line of 


ne eventually, 


product may as cheap as 


Soft Coal 

for 

urpose of obtaining oil from 

| distillate but as 
The aim is to 


other endeavor is 
Oal; not aS a 


product 


ersio1 


soit coal over into oil by 
torn liquefving process. In 
ber of last vear, there was 


Institute at 
international 


the Carnegie 
confer- 
it coal, the first of its kind. 
Dr. 
berg, Germany, announced that 


urel an 
w( 


+ 


conference, Bergius, ot 
hirteen years of research and an 
liture of he had 
ded in changing soft coal over 


S0.000,000, 


on a commercially profitable 


is. In brief, the process consists 





in crushing — not pulverizing — the 
coal to a degree of medium fineness 
It is then mixed with some heavy oil 
from a previous batch to form a thick 
paste. This paste is then 
2500 to 3000 lbs. pressure through a 
retort that is heated to 500 deg. C. 


forced at 


amount The coke 
produced has from 12 to 14% volatile 
matter in it, 


an advantage 


considerably less 
and this is claimed to be 

Valuable oil distillates 
and ammonium sulphate are by-prod 
ucts This 
dertaken 


treatment cannot be un 


indiscriminately by isolated 


Research and study in chemistry, electricity, power genera- 
tion, and various branches of engineering have brought devel- 
opments that are of interest to the mechanical departments of 
textile mills. Some of these advances are not ready for imme- 
diate application, but there can be no discovery in any of these 
sciences that does not, sooner or later, make contact with the 


textile industry. 


Profitable mill operation depends largely 
upon adapting improvements for use as soon as possible. 


The 


accompanying article discusses, among other things, fuels and 
power equipment developments, progress in welding broken 
machine parts, and the methods that are being adopted to over- 


come the vast losses due to corrosion, 


Emphasis is placed on 


the need for the textile industry to keep in closer touch with 
the progress in other major industries. 


Hydrogen gas at the same pressure 
is also passed into the retort. From 
here the mixture passes into a second 
retort at 420 deg. C., 
hydrogen is introduced. 

A hydrogenation of the coal takes 
place due to the fact that when soft 
coal at such high pressure is heated 


to 500 deg. 


where more 


C., the compounds oft 
high molecular weight split up into 


compounds of lower _ molecular 
weight, and these latter compounds 
unite with the hydrogen to -form 


liquid oils, The oils thus formed are 
comparable to crude petroleum, and 
on being distilled yield the various 
distillates as does petroleum \c- 
cording to data given by Dr. Bergius, 
2,000 Ibs. of soft coal yield 300 lbs 


of gasoline, 400 lbs. of kerosene, 120 


lbs. of lubricating oil, and 160 Ibs 
of fuel oil. As a special instance of 
this process, it is claimed that motor 
gasoline can be made directly trom 
lignite, vast deposits of which exist 
in the Middle West. One can well 
imagine the tremendous possibilities 


that lie in the successful development 
and operation of the Bergius process 
Development of Water Power 


Low-temperature carbonization of 


soft coal continues to be a leading 
subject of research, with much yet 
to be learned. The process can be 


best carried out with the high volatile 
coals of the middle states. The proc- 
ess vields a gas that contains some 
Soo b.t.u. per 


pared to but 550 of city 


cubic foot, as com 


gas, but in 





plants, since in order to make the 


economic there 


outlet 


process an success, 


must be an for the gas gener 


ated and the coke produced, as well 
as for the other by-products. Profes 


sor Parr of the University of Illinois 


rime 


OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


OPERATION 


THOUSANDS OF SQUARE FEET 


HEATING SURFACE OF PULVERIZED COAL 


BOILERS IN 
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Fig. 1. Growth in the Use of Pulverized 


Coal as Boiler Fuel 


working on one particular line of 


investigation; that of producing a 
purposes 


midcontinent 


for domestic 
volatile 


fuel 
high 


smokeless 
from the 
coals. 
Coming now to water-power, or 
the annual 


report of the Secretary of Commerce, 


white coal, according to 


ere vet remain great opportunities 


tor the development of tl 


| he 


1s 


source 


ot power. electric generating 


capacity of the country has risen in 
five years from 14,280,000 kw. to 
23,840,000 kw., or 67% increase. For 
the same time, the consumption of 
coal has gone up but 15%, indicating 
the gain from the utilization of 
waterpower and from the greater 


efhciency in the power plant. Coal 
consumption has decreased from 3 to 
2.1 Ibs. kw. The 

country have potential 


pacities OL 55,000,000 h D:; but of this 


per rivers of the 


power ca- 


than 


less 


11,000,000 has 


been 
develk ped. 


Power Generating Equipment 


Passing fuels to boilers and 
power generating equipment, we find 


an increasing demand for higher pres 


Irom 


sures and higher steam temperatures 
In conjunction with larger sized units, 
both in and turbines 
sures of 600 Ibs. and steam tempera 
tures of 


boilers Pres- 
750 deg. F. 
frequent in public service stations. 
single unit turbine ever 
made is now being built for a Massa- 
chusetts station, and will be of 63,000 
kw. the same factory, 
there is being built a compound unit 


are becoming 


The largest 


capacity. In 


of 204,000 kw. This machine will 
consist of one high-pressure and 
two low-pressure units, capable of 


being operated singly if desired. 

\s expected, there has been during 
the year a large increase in the num- 
ber of plants using pulverized coal. 
advanced rapidly 
in favor and in development, and not 
a few new types put 
the market. Some of the earlier ideas 


The unit system has 


have been on 


are being abandoned in favor of 
newer ones which have developed 
from trial and experience with the 
first equipments. In the earlier in- 
Stallations, the idea held that the 


combustion space must be very great; 
in fact, it did have to be so in order 
to give complete combustion with the 
long flame method of burning. This 
requirement to a large extent limited 
the size of the units. Now, however, 
the preferred method is to enter the 


air and fuel such a manner that 
great turbulence is caused within the 
combustion space. This results in a 


short flame, requires a much less vol- 
ume of space, and yet complete com- 


bustion is obtained 


lhe turbulence thus set up has 


proved to be severe on the refractory 
linings of the furnace walls, due to 


the excessive scouring action com- 
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te eat ri ill 
equires ( ) 1 1 b 
’ , the ‘ ‘ 4 17 
f ec Live r 
ciency of the borle \\ tl 1 
re d boiler pre res and the cor 
é mading h é pressure t teed 
ter, it is found necessary to use 
teel wate tube e eco! é 
ese natu lly ore ul epti le 
) 1 n the ¢ tvle 
t m tube ind to overt e 1 
fheult one nu iret iS pe 
ected hie ead overe lear coated 
Let Tie \ CoO piete il ot 
ead inside and outside protects the 
ube from the destroying action ot 
( oxvgen n the feed Wate ind 
e sulphuric acid in the flue ( 
The use { the iter-« ed ft 
e wal witl e multiplicit ol 
mall tubes in parallel with the boilet 
Ke it doubly rece ivy ll 
cale forming puritie e re ved 
om. the teed wate eferablv be 
re the water enters the boile1 Phis 
need has demanded the development I 
e so-called hot proce methods of 
urllving teed ite and lso |} 
rely increased — the us¢ Ol ae 
é 1 emovil the ven 
l vate na « tillin ipparatus 
1 uppivi tilled W ( 
ke ) 
The De-Superheater 
Until low, eve etto lye 
} e to increase the temperature Ol 
team, or in other word to ve i 
ik Cd ed l t 
\ ec very s e then to le ( 
e de super! eater, the latest deve 
ent in boiler room practice S 
eC“ ( equipment tor the Ir pose 
t lowe the supe eat 11 t tea 
iS 1f issue from the boiler lor ex 
1 Maine iplant in Ww ( Ste 
ure ot 50 ce | ell venel ited 
rr use in the most modern ot steam 
urbines This plant has other less 
dern turbines that are not capable 
1{ standing these high pressures, and 
particularly the high degree of tem 


perature. It is necessary, therefore, 


to lower both 


} 


The pressure can be easily adjusted 


by use of some form of reducing 


but 
perature calls for something that for 


ilve, the lowering of the 
] 
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erly s not been required, hence 
e de-superheatet Briefly, it con 
ot tubula eater in which 
ri ( ¢ 1 I tubes nd he 
t ted te fil 1e 

e heatet 
t e bole nd 
t pre ure 
ai laateaal e boiling 
¢ erhice extracted trom 
( ¢ » the ( l 

t r i 0 there 

I eat by prope 
( . i a verhe it 

! educed nv desired amount 
0 perheater of the 
test type, the so-called non-contact 
pe It 1 viven this name because 
t hily superheated steam and the 
¢ lo not ine n contact. The 


team enters at A and leaves at B, 


‘ , } 
vhile the water enters at C and leaves 


stated, the ce 


verheater is in series with the boilet 
ind so located that the water line 
omes it the top of the shell lhe 
team to be de-superheated passe 
hrough — the ube and the water 
vhich is at boiler pressure and tem 
perature 1 1m) the pace around the 
tubs The heat that is removed from 
the steam passes into the water and 


vaporizes a portion of it, thus making 


steam that passes the main 


| over into 


boiler drum by wavy of the outlet D 
In this Way there Is no loss of heat, 
since the heat removed from the 


team is transmitted again to the con 


on 
tents of the boiler 


Increased use and many improve 


ments have been made in what might 


be called 


uperpower stati 


the ultra-retinements of 


Reference 


Ons 

] ] 
ade to de-aerators, preheaters, mu 
1 


tiple stage Dileedil ior the heating ot 
ee | \ tel t By reason ot the 
Wn ense n I rtace condenset 

‘ talled, and the need of maxi 
muy cooly y eihciency, it became 
necessary to find some inexpensive 
ind continuou wethod ot keeping the 


in ides ot the watel 


circulating tubes 


et ot i t ynich 1s really 
} ‘ ; 
il worne \\ i el effectually 
ecuce } { sTerence 1 ie | 
1 
rere ‘ ined ft it j b 
1) lie 10 O00 iis ) Cit 
1 
ti ' e he tubes ab 
itely e¢ Wve nd WwW 
treatne , ' vith tl 
e expense ne and bh Oo} 
} } 
t \ t uired Ne ne Ww ciea 
if the tubes by hand 


Caustic Embrittlement 


Much study and research have been 


ven during the last ¢ 


¢ year to iscertain 
e cause of and means ot avoiding 
e so-called “caustic embrittlement” 
rouble as it occurs in steam boilers 


1 work have 
heen Professor S. W. Part 


1 1 ' 2 ‘ 
Straub ot the University ot 


Prominent in this researc 
and F. G 
7 > 
Illinois 

The 


studies thus far have 


engineering experiment station 


results of thet 
been published in Bulletin 155, issued 
by the facts 
| 


veen absolutely determined as follows: 


station. Certain have 
that sodium carbonate is the one sub- 
stance always present in waters caus- 
that sodium sul- 
lacking in 


ing embrittlement: 


phate is always such 


WORLD 


waters, or is in small amounts as com- 
pared with the carbonate. 
that the 


hydrolyzed to 


excess of 
caustic 


caustic 


lhe theory is 
carbonate 1s 
soda, and that whereas this 

1 concentrated 


W hole in 


lay not exist in 
unts in the water as a 

he boiler, yet it does concentrate 
plates and 


The caustic 


between the 


rivets. soda 
: 
ed, Na 


scent hydrogen is 


o 





ol ta 


De-Superheater, Non-Contact Type 


Fig. 2. 
liberated and is occluded by the steel. 
It then 
at the 
metal.” 

The 
places of initial stress set up during 
the boiler, there- 
action is due to a 
the 
‘hemical action ot the occluded hy- 


“attacks the amorphous cement 
cry stal boundaries of the 


places attacked are always 
the construction of 
tore, the resultant 


«combination of the and 


stress 
drogen. It has been determined that 
the | sodium 
ulphate to sodium carbonate at 2, that 
he embrittlement halted. 
Chis ratio is brought about by neu 
the carbonate alka- 
linity with sulphuric acid or by adding 
aluminum sulphate. Magnesium sul- 
phate can also be used. All of these 


themselves 


by maintaining ratio of 


action is 


tralizing 70% of 


substances in 


trouble 


can 
boiler if wrongly 
used, and any addition of them to a 
boiler water must be done under ex- 
pert direction and control. Further 
investigations are under way, as there 
are yet many facts to be determined 
and typical cases to be studied. 


Use of Flow Meters 


The year has seen a much increased 
use of flow meters, particularly for the 


cause 
inside a 
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Witl 


of the year came the 


measurement of steam flow. 
latter part 
nouncement of a new electric 
meter based on an entirely new 
This princiy 
self-balancing 


ciple of operation. 
that of a 
bridge, and is claimed by the 


indu 


to overcome some of the diffi 
common to other types of el 
meters. There are no electric 
tacts dipping into the mercury, 
should prove to be of advantag 
addition, the clock is seli-windi 
other admirable feature. 
Advance in Welding 
Leaving the power plant a1 

sidering enginering in 
find that 
both oxy acetylene and electric 


genet 


strides have been ma 


ing. Bronze welding of cast i 
being widely used as it is more 1 
requires practically no preheating 
the piece to be welded, there is 
“veeing out,” and it gives a str 
joint than cast-iron 
used for the welding metal. Bi 
welding is really the only satistact 
way to weld malleable iron cast 
and for finds much use 
in the repair of textile machine part 
looms especially. 
fact that no preheating is required, 
this type of welding is used it 
repairing of large castings where the 
preheating required by cast-iron weld 
ing would be very difficult to acc 
plish, if at all possible. 
Stellite has 
favorable notice in textile repair work 
tor the building up ot localized worn 
spots on otherwise little worn machin 
parts. Frequently it happens tl 
certain shafts or othe 
machine parts are subjected to exces 
sive wear, and in consequence of suc! 
wear, the parts would have to be 
placed when the greater portion was 
as good as new. Such repairs 
naturally very costly. Stellite, the nev 
alloy, is composed of chromium, tung 


where rods 


this reason 


By reason oi 


welding come = int 


places on 


sten, and cobalt, and when used wit! 


the gas welding torch to build ww 
these worn areas, gives a surface tl 
is very hard and yields only to grind 
ing. This method of repair is specially 
applicable to worn gill screws, front 
spinning rolls, shafts of all ki 
French combing machines, parts, etc 
The Linde Air Products Co. has 
been data to 


amount of saving due to broken c 


obtaining show 
ings or other machine parts being re 
paired by gas welding. In getting 
this data, they estimated 
some 300,000,000 CU. ft. of oxygen 
used in the United States annuall 
repair work; that this oxygen costs 


have 


$4,500,000; that the cost of the oxygen 
is one-twelfth of the total cost of 
repair job, which would then be rep 
resented by $54,000,000 ; and Il 
that new part is 
times the cost to repair the broker 
part, or $405,000,000. These figures 


have been obtained from hundreds 0! 
industry 
and serve to convince one of the tre- 
mendous value to industry of the gas 
welding process, as well as to show 
the very large savings brought about 
by its use. 

A unique feature in electric welding 


the cost of a 


repair jobs in all classes of 
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as been worked out in the research 
boratories of the General Electric 
. We have heard much of late of 
the tremendous energy that exists in 
the atom and the possibilities of using 

in industry. This has actually been 
the of the hydrogen 
As is widely known, the hy- 
drogen molecule consists of two atoms 
considered inseparable. 
Now, however, by passing a stream 
of hydrogen gas through an electric 
this molecule is split up into the 
two separate atoms. On leaving the 
irc and just beyond, these two atoms 
recombine into the original molecule 
with the resultant generation of in- 
tense heat. The welding operation is 
carried on in the midst of this recom- 
hining flame, while at the same time, 


me in case 


on). 


heretofore 


arc, 


the metals being welded are sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of 
hydrogen, which fact prevents any 


oxidation taking place, a very desir- 
able feature in all welding work. Per- 
haps this is but a forerunner of the 
future utilization of the vast stores 
of atomic energy. 

rhe use of electric welding is being 
largely extended, particularly in ma- 
chine construction. Machine frames 
and bases are now being fabricated 


from welded steel instead of from 
cast iron, with consequent reduction 
in cost and with less liability of 
breakage when the machine is put 
into use. Worn surfaces are being 
built up by electric welding using 
various metals to fit the job. For in- 


stance, the worn corners of the buck- 
ets on large water turbines are being 


filled out with monel metal. The 
present may well be called the “age 
of welding.” both electric and gas. 


Much progress has been made both 
in research and in actual practice with 


the further use of chromium = and 
nickel in combination with steel and 
iron. (reat claims are being made 


for the use of nickel in cast iron. It 
is claimed that nickel in cast iron up 


»sC7 
to 3% 


gcives beneficial results similar 
that it assists graphite 
ind decreases carbide, thus 
reducing the number of chilled and 


ard spots 


to silicon in 


formation 


In other words, it makes 

and machinable, but in 
so doing it does not show up the dis- 
Silicon 
‘auses progressive impairment of the 
, : 


(lest 


le iron gray 


udvantages that silicon has. 


ble physical properties of cast 


iro such as open grain, greater 

tv, decreased hardness, and 
greater strength. While increased 
silicon lessens all of these desirable 


rties, nickel increases them. 
One peculiar feature of this use of 
nickel is that while the iron is softened 
is regards machinability, the actual 
Brinell hardness is increased. Among 
advantages gained by its 


+} 41 
ne other 
ise are the equalization of hardness 


in the casting, increased wear resist- 
ince, increased strength, both tension 
ind compression, and increased tough- 
ness. Nickel in cast iron will produce 


re sound casting, free from 
and internal shrinkage. 
mium is finding an increased 
Ise making stainless steel. Chrome 
ind steels are remarkable for 
gh tensile strengths, resistance 
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to oxidation at high temperatures, 
easy workability, and relative cheap- 
ness. Chromium plating is being in- 
troduced and offers great possibilities 
for the future. It furnishes a rust- 
less coating of great hardness and 
durability, especially when hot. A\l- 
though the film is extremely thin, it 
gives a hardness that is but little less 
than the diamond. 
Prevention of Corrosion 

The prevention of corrosion of iron 
and steel is still being made the sub 
ject of intensive research and study, 
both in the factory and in the labora- 
tory. No other natural phenomena, 
chemical action,*or destroying agency 
begins to cause the vast amount of 
financial loss and industrial waste in 
all industry that is caused by this 
demon of 
being made in fighting and overcom 
ing it, but much remains yet to 
done. Not only is the effort to stop 
corrosion being made, but also much 


corrosion. Progress is 


be 


remains to be done in making the 
managers of industry realize the 
tremendous losses that they are ex 


periencing and the necessity of doing 
everything 
destruction. 


possible to check the 

This campaign against corrosion is 
being tought three distinct 
first, in furthering the use of 


nonferrous, 


along 
lines: 
noncorrosive metals in 
place of iron and steel; second, the 
introducing into the ferrous metal of 
some other metal that will render the 
combination rustless, as for instance. 
chromium; and third, the development 


ot rust-inhibiting and acid-resisting 
paints for the protection of the 
ferrous metals. Success has been 
achieved in each of these lines. but 


there must be no letup in the work. 
It is a battle that must be waged un- 
remittingly. 

Rubber, as is well known, offers a 
considerable protection against 
rosion from many liquids. Sheet rub- 


cor 


ber is being used extensively in place 
ot sheet steel to resist wear from dirt 
and gritty materials. It has 
found that at the top of an 
chute, for gritty 
material like cinders or crushed ore is 
being 


been 
inclined 
instance, where 
from a 
that a rubber plate will outwear sev 
eral 


discharged conveyor, 


Again, rubber 
can now be electrically deposited from 


sheets of. steel. 


a latex solution in a manner similar 
to the electric depositing of metals. 
This described in 
detail of this 
magazine, and further comment is un 
necessary. 


process has been 


in a previous issue 
This use of rubber should 
be of special interest to textile men 
since it is easily applicable to the coat 
ing of fabrics. The base on which the 
rubber is deposited must be porous 
in order to permit the escape of the 
gases evolved during the process, thus 
avoiding any disturbance of the layer 
of deposited rubber. 

Bakelite, “the material of a thou- 
sand uses” is constantly being adapted 
to more uses, and some of these uses 
concern the textile industry. One such 
possible use is for a protective varnish 


on parts of dyeing and_ finishing 
machinery that are exposed to the 
action of acids or dve liquors. Ex 


tractor baskets and housings are being 
painted with this varnish, which must 
later be baked on in order to insure 
permanency. The same treatment 
might well be applied to spiders and 
shaits of dye kettle drums and reels 
in order to prevent not only the rust- 
ing of these parts but at the same 
time avoiding possible iron stains on 
the fabrics or varns being dyed. 
Che use of monel metal is increas 
ing. It makes possible the use of the 
kettle 
dark 


same for a 


and a 


light shade today 


shade tomorrow, since 


there is no possibility of any traces 


of the color being left in the kettle 
after a dveing. Hosiery dyers find 
these monel lined machines of great 
value in their work. 


Elimination of Waste 


Throughout all industry, there has 


developed an increasing demand _ for 
the ication ot and 

reduction of manufacturing 
The of 
devoted Management 
of 
and engineers were held throughout 
the United States and Canada for the 
consideration of this subject. One 
line of endeavor, and an extremely 


waste the 
costs. 
week 
to 


300,000 


Oct. 25-30, 1920, 
Week, and 


executives 


was 


over meetings 


profitable one too, is to standardize 
the infinite of small 
parts the manufacture 
machines and to reduce the required 


almost number 


used in ot 
sizes and types to a minimum. Gen 
eral Motors Co., for instance, 


reduced the number of parts used in 


has 


the cars that it produces from 13,355 
and the end is not 1 
What a field similar 
reduction lies in the textile machinery 
industry. 


to 2,090, et 


attained for a 


\nother point that was emphasized 
during Management Week in connec 
tion with elimination of 
was that, in the campaign against the 


the wastes 
the intangible wastes 
should not be overlooked. As direct 
of of intangible 
wastes may be cited disorderly con 
ditions in and around a plant, poor 
lighting, poorly 


tangible wastes, 


causes some these 


maintained buildings 
and equipment, and lax discipline, all 
of which tend to prevent high eff 


ciency of the working force. A con- 
tented group of employes working in 
well kept, orderly buildings and 


grounds reaches a higher efficiency 
than otherwise, and the latent powers 
of such employes are thus more fully 
utilized. 

\ textile executive, on reading this 
review, may say that these facts may 
all be true and interesting, but very 
few of them apply to the textile in 
dustry. This is a short-sighted view 
One trouble with the textile industry 
today is that it has not kept properly 
in touch with these developments in 
merchandis- 
ing, and general business policies, as 
other major industries. It has 
kept too much to and within itself. 


chemistry, engineering, 


have 


There can be no discovery, no develop- 
ment, no improvement in chemistry, 
and 
way, 


electricity, power generation, 


engineering but that in some 


sooner or later, directly or indirectly, 


makes contact with the textile indus 


try. Research and then more 
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research in business, in applied and in 
pure science is our present need, and 
should be made the slogan the 
future. To 


lor 


the credit ot textile 
manufacturers, it may be said that the 
events of the last year indicate that 


this vital need has been recognized 


Union-Buffalo Mills Co. 


Changing Over to Standard Fre- 
quenecy—New Motors Installed 
In common with many other mills 

Union-Butfalo Mills Co., 


Ss: :€ more 


the 


‘te requires power tot t 


operation of its two mills than wa 
necessary in years past, due to 
changes in textile work. This fact, 


combined with the abnormally dry pe- 
riod of 


1925, which recurred in 1926, 
resulted in a shortage of power. 

The company has a water powe1 

on the Broad River at Neal Shoals, 


about twelve miles below Union, and 
a steam plant at its Buffalo mills. The 
plant not 
to fully supplement the water power, 
and the water power as developed wa 


steam Was enough 


large 


no longer large enough to carry the 
peak load of the mill. All 
tric equipment was designed to pro 
duce 40-cycle current, which is a 
non-standard frequency, and all of the 
power companies serving this terri 


the elec- 


tory produce 60 cycle current. 
condition 


This 
greatly complicated — the 


power problem. 


Studies were made to determine 
how best to use all of the available 
facilities in getting the necessary 


power for the operation of this con 
pany’s two mills, 

The steam plant could not be en 
larged on account of the condensing 
water situation, and it was determined 
that it would be best to purchase all 
the of that 
generated by the water power of the 
company; also to adopt a policy look 
ing toward the mills ultimately being 
equipped with all 60-cycle apparatus. 


energy needed in excess 


Substation Installed 


A contract has been made with the 


Broad River Power Co. under which 
the necessary additional power will be 


lhe 
stalling the necessary substation and 


obtained. power company is in 
frequency changer capacity so that its 
6o0-cycle and the mill’s 4o-cycle sys 
tem can be operated together. .\ 60 
cycle substation is also being installed 
at the Union mill. 
The Union-Buffalo 
installing at their 
S00 hp. ot 


Mills Co 
Union 


are 
mill about 
new 60-cycle motors to 
drive the weaving department, thus 
getting greater flexibility and _ relia- 
bility in the operation of that depart- 
ment, and making a definite start 
the program of ultimately becoming a 


on 


60-cycle plant. 
This of changing to 60 
cycles has been outlined so that the 


program 


transition may be gradual, and so that 
it will not be necessary to scrap any 
old apparatus until it is worn out, or 
until the mill, for some other reason, 
Chas. T.. Main; 
Inc., Boston, are the consulting engi- 
neers on this work. 


wishes to change it. 
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In 1927 Specify Sullivan 


Air Power Equipment 


T! 


Every Sullivan machine is built to do its job better than van factories. ‘The Sullivan Machinery Company is truly 
any other machine can do it. This idea is built into every responsible for your satisfaction when you buy a Sullivan 
step of its construction; and designing, pattern making, machine. Look over the brief descriptions below and 
casting, machining, and assembling are all done in Sulli- write for catalogs. We'll be glad to send them. Ve 
AIR COMPRESSORS t 
é eat variety of types, and the wide range of capacities of Sullivan ; : 
( MNpressol enable 11 to select the compressor exact tly suited to you! 
il] ce 
wand Angle g 
Compounds 


The design of the 
\ngle Compound 
Compressor per 
mits an exact bi 
ance of moving 


masses and forces 






















preventing vibra nt 
tion, reducing hj 
power waste and ; 
maki g possible the f oO 
use of smallet i | 
loundations and AIR LIFT AND AIR MADE WELLS ie? a 
. smaller floor space pu i 
“WN-4”" Twin Angele Compound Compressor | ubric; 1s auto . . i 
CSC AAOR, 88 OA One of the most important recent de- : 
matic and positive al aos itt a a 
; \\ Alt e \ir \ alves and the nine-pass, vw opments In CORREK ton ” it } AAT Air Made Well 
counter-flow. self-draini gv, copper inter Lift for the textile plant, Is the Air in Dotall 
= Caer ad compression efficiency, 400 to Made Weil Process. It makes shallow 
SOO « it. capacities are available . f : t 
8 er ‘ Pee oa “ wells in sand or sand and gravel formation, dependable, . 
Will neie ompoune AIT om ; af ce . ; ° ° a a Sie s ie a1: 
pressors consist of two separate, absolutely preventing clogging of the strainer, and slowing * 
complete two-stage Angle Com up of the water flow. ‘The system saves you the expense of lin 
pressors, working side by side, drilling deep wells to get a dependable water supply. You 
~ ne by aa pny Pt will want to know more about it. The Air Lift pumping 
direc connectec moto! ‘ . ‘| 
es dis meal te Nate system has no moving parts in the well. It follows a chang- Ms 
than half the capacity of ing water level with only slight variation in efficiency, and , 
the ee guise lor any is not subject to trouble from mud or sand, or crooked wells. de 
xTendec eT1IOd, - co . . . ; . 
aa : a Ko ae i led It will give you more water from your wells and make the 
Iresso a e coupled, . . . a 4 
atlowios the other to ran al supply dependable. Bulletin 1371-J. 
“WJ-3" Angle Compound Compressor full efficiency Variation in de ca 
mand on the single angle com- 
pound compressor is taken care VACUUM PUMPS W 
of by multi-step load control. 
Capacities, 800 to 3700 cu. ft Built in five standard sizes 120 to 1600 cu. ft. displacement. [L 
Bulletin 1383-1 . . ’ 
wenn BIBI. Sullivan Vacuum Pumps 1 
Single Stage have “Wafer” inlet and dis- ir 
“WG-6” belt driven single stage charge valves, heavy duty \y 
compressors are availabie in onstract full @ 4 abe lie 
capacities from 68 to 1500 cu. ft ae oe on, ruil enciosure Ez 
They are splash oiled and have of moving parts, and splash i 
Preteens Valves and inlet valve lubrication. Suitable for 
unloaders. “wo-part removable ’ 
Sass a ae a any Dry Vacuum Pump | 
die-cast main bearings. PBuilletin ie - ; aos le 
“WG-6” Single Stage Compressor 1383-R service, Bulletin | s/d- B. “WG-61” Vacuum Pump ' 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 4 
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Sullivan Machinery Company 
123 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Birmingham Knoxville San Francisco Paris 
Boston New York Scranton Tokyo e 
Dallas Pittsburgh Spokane Brussels 


Huntington, W. Va. St. Louis London Sidney 
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Fit Moving to the Making 


The Advanced Art of Material Handling—Linking Operations, Increasing Production, Reducing Waste, Improving 
Product, and Economizing Floor Area—Possibilities of Increasing Length of Machine Runs, Setting 


ROM surveys made in hun- 
dreds of textile mills, it is 
comparatively easy to de- 
termine some of the reasons 

why the leaders have been successful. 
Very nearly all of these successful 
mills have considered machine opera- 
tions in connection with their special 
conditions and products, also such 
matters as “fitting moving to the mak- 
ing’ in its broader meaning. Pro- 
gressive mills, regardless of size, are 
eginning to show real interest in the 
advanced art of material handling, and 
only demand guidance in the direction 
success. 
Moving, when properly accom- 
plished, constitutes more than merely 
inging the position of the product 

in manufacture. To be profitable, it 
must do one or more of the following 


ings. 


(1) Link up operations. 
2) Increase unit loads. 


3) Afford longer machine runs. 
4) Increase production. 


) Reduce waste. 
6) Make possible better products 
the quality made. 
(7) Set the pace for production. 
(8) Reduce floor area. 


\ll these benefits derived from “fit- 
ting moving to the making” will be 
discussed in this article in a general 
way, as they apply to material hand- 
ling equipment. 

Linking Up Operations 

One of the largest trade magazines 
claims “moving is 90% of the mak- 
ing.” This is not entirely true in tex- 
tile manufacturing, but the statement 
does point out the fact that moving is 
one of the largest single items of 
manutacturing expense. 

lhe plant that has 
capacity over a period of years and 


increased its 


*Textile Division, Cleveland Tramrail Co., 
Wickliffe, O 





Iwo Mill Buildings on Opposite Sides of a Railroad Track, Where the Cycle of Operations Has Been Made Continuous by the Installation of an 





the Pace for Production, and Enlarging Size of Unit Loads. 


By M. G. Rosenthal* 


put up buildings of varied construc 
tion at random, as a rule has a heavy 
cost of material handling due to the 
broken link of manufacturing. There 
is no excuse for saying that such a 
condition cannot be remedied. 
There are many remedies, according 
to actual conditions. In the accom- 
panying illustration are shown two 
mill buildings on opposite sides of a 
railroad track, where the cycle of op- 
eration has been made continuous by 
the installation of an automatic tram 
rail dispatching carrier. Electric con- 
trol buttons send the carrier 
starting station in one building to any 
number of stop stations in the building 
on the opposite side of the railroad 
Here the load is released and the 
carrier is again returned without an 
operator to the 
further loads. 
Without the aid of this installation, 
it required the use of one elevator to 
the ground floor, then over the rail 
road (provided no box cars blocked 
to the building on the 
opposite side, and again up an ele 
vator to the required floor. The extra 
time consumed and the delays in man 
ufacturing by the latter method would 
very soon pay for 


from a 


starting station fot 


the passage ) 


a modern material 
handling system. 

There are uncoupled opera 
tions that could be linked together in 
a similar 


many 


manner, at a great saving. 


Increased Unit Loads 

‘There are several branches of the 
subject of increased unit loads which 
come more directly under the head 
ings “Longer Machine Runs,” “In 
creased Production,” and ‘Pacemaker 
tor Production,” although each head 
ing might show a combination of all. 
The average textile executive 
buys and installs mechanical handling 


who 


equipment has only one object in 
mind and that is to reduce the cost 
of factory transportation. In most 


cases, he gets just what he pays for 
by reducing his transportation cost; 
whereas if a careful study of mate- 
rial handling is made and as many 
accomplishments as possible are com 
bined, it is only logical to state that 
the profits increase many 
original amount. 


times the 


In most cases the salesmen of me 
chanical equipment are to 
blame for this condition, as they take 


handling 


the course of least resistance by sell 
ing the prospect what he asks for in 
stead of pointing out what he should 
purchase to make a greater gain. 
Now 


on manutacturing cost of 


let us first consider the effect 
increasing 
the number of units moved at one 
time and 
single unit. 


It has been 


increasing the size of the 
an error in the past to 
material 
used fo 


think that mechanical 


handling should only be 
heavier articles than those which can 
be handled by 


manpower. Rayon 


plants that only spin a few ounces ot 
silk on a spool li 
of these 


over a tramrail supported 


place large quantities 
on pin bar racks conveyed 
from. the 
eiline. Each racl 3 . lete 
cellng ach rack 1 a complete 
machine 
taken 
imperfection 


spindle and 
individual 
case that any 
should be detected. 
prevent the yarn from rubbing or be- 


record of the 
that the 


from, in 


‘ 
spool 


Was 
hese pin racks 


coming damaged and can be moved in 
trains of six, eight, or ten trucks by a 
single operator. The predetermined 
path of the rail guides this train of 
racks 
without running into columns or ma 
and prevents damage to 
machinery and material. 


through very narrow aisles 


chines 


Tramrail Dispatching Carrier 


To sum up the qualities in the 
above, we first have a complete record 
of the spindle the spool was taken 
from; second, many small spools to in- 
crease the unit load moved in a frac- 
tion of the time by a single operator ; 
third, a minimum of waste or damage; 
fourth, more first grade quality of 
product; and fifth, a reduction of floor 
space by narrower aisles. 

Increasing the size of the single 
unit when applied to mechanical ma 
rule 
quicker changes at the machine with 
“longer machine runs” and 
production.” 
worthy of 


terial handling as a makes 
“increased 
One specific application 
mention is where roll 
weighing 300 lbs 


handled singly on small floos 


piece eoods were 
trucks. 


These rolls were increased to 600 Ibs. 


each and handled three at a time on 
an overhead rail by means of a floor- 
controlled electric travel hoist unit, 


grab. Any individual 
could be picked up o1 
released singly from this special roll 
this 
times the amount, in one 
handled. ‘This in- 
creases the production through longer 


with a special 


roll of 


fabric 


grab. One operator by method 
5-4 

handles six 
trip, previously 
machine runs, as well as reduces the 
number of waste ends to one-half the 


imount. 


Longer Machine Runs 


Mechanical equipment 
necessary in many cases to produce 
machine runs, but is a very 
profitable return on the investment. 
his usually brought 
about by the increased unit load. 


becomes 
longer 
condition 1s 


Many weaving mills that previously 
used beams 18 in. in diameter in 
creased them to 20, then to 24, and to 
day it is not uncommon to find warp 
beams of 30-in. diameter and larger. 
The “longer machine runs” in this 


case increased production by reducing 


Vee MLS 
wa Fp Mind 
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| Se NATIONAL apie ack CO he. 
Se ae NEW BEDFORD, MASS. es 
ai ially in th | 
.. aided materially in the : 


control of our production” 3 


—another tribute to the importance of heat regula- — = 
tion—another boost for Johnson Thermostatic | 


Control. NATIONAL SPUN SILK CO.ENGC. 
S PRMEER case eser SPUN SILK WARNS (SCELAEES: ) rre 
° anaes . meres . FOR EVERY PURPOSE: ~ - 26 
The enlightened opinion today among mill execu- aa $40 FOURTH AVENUT mat 


Narionac” it a 
S'iw” YARNS 


tives regards temperature as a raw material. It sasiiatliiana: 
is purchased in the form of fuel. And just as too 
much raw cotton or too little will affect the uni- 


formity of the product, so will too much or too 


November 15, 1926. 


little HEAT. 


(1 
The Johnson System of Automatic Control reg- Johnson Service Company 
é ; ; 118 East 28th Street 
ulates the use of this raw material. It prevents New York City. 
excess use—conserves the coal pile. Just the right arena ATT: _Mre_Pe_&:_Biccic 
temperature—right for operatives, for machinery, Rares tae ee epenpaye ee mI aE 


° ° ° ° temperature by your apparatus. The equipment h a 
for materials in process, for the humidifying | Beer rere 


very little attention and by its accuracy has aided materi- 


system—is maintained at all times. 


ally in the control of our production. 
You ] ; 
Take the guess out of your use of heat. Let a were cee 
» ° NATIONAL SPUN SILK CO INC. 
Johnson man give you an estimate. 4 yf 
. . . LPF: J dX Mh) XK Ue 
Johnson Systems are in use in thousands of indus- . a 





trial, commercial and public buildings throughout 
the country. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY—amain Office and Factory: Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Atlanta, Georgia Cincinnati, Ohio Indianapolis, Indiana Portland, Oregon 

Albany, New York Dallas, Texas Kansas City, Missouri Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Boston, Massachusetts Des Moines, lowa Los Ange'es, California Seattle, Washington 

Bult New York Detroit, Michigan Minneapolis, Minnesota San Francisco, California 
Chicago, Illinois Denver, Colorado New York City, N. Y. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Cleveland, Ohio Greensboro, North Carolina Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania St. Louis, Missouri 


JOHNSON TEMPERATURE REGULATING COMPANY OF CANADA, lad., Calgary, Alberta; Montreal, Quebec; Toronto, Ontario; Vancouver, British Columbia; Winnipeg, Manitoba 


JOHNSON THERMOSTATS 
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the number of changes in beaming, For fine yarns on cops or bobbins even tension on the machine, with the original time. It is very common to 
slashing, tying-in, and at the loom. the pin board method has been used result that a smoother, more uniform see a large loss in production from 

Increased Production to some extent, which keeps the yarn piece of finished fabric is made. They this source 
. . in perfect conditio ithout it becom- also reduce the number ot broken 
Increased production is not always ‘" ae. pa 1 i TI | : i a ' Te Reduced Floor Area 
: : g chated or tangled. his has been ends to be tied 1 thereby bettering f . 
ie to faster handling or longer ing c ane or ye e : a - t e: re ¢ 7 n, ere t ' ‘ ee ona 
. : 7 ~onsidere OO SIOW ¢ landing prop- tne juality and imereasing machime O matter whether the buildings are 
chine runs, as might naturally be ‘O"™ : . rd = eee : : 


. sition for manufacturers of coarser production by reducing the number of owned or rented, each square foot of 
sumed. In raw stock or skein dye- osition tor manu urers OI co produc r edt g e€ num ed « ented, eac q em ( 








g, it depends on the quantity dyed Y@™s-_ Although they admit better stops. Hoor space costs the manufacturer 
a single batch or increasing ive conditions, they do not feel that the Many seconds, o1 imperfect eoods some specific um ant Where over- 
it load. It requires as much time to benefits are enough to justty the ex- are caused bv poor conditions ot mate read material handling equipment ts 
«ae tie Of wench ‘cin ities Soo penditure. One method of overcom- rial handling. It is well to determine used, the aisle space required ts re 
The cost in racking skeins for ‘8 this handicap is to use small con the proportion of waste or soiled de- duced to a minimum, ‘The rail is a 
larger unit is only a small added tainers with a bottom and two sides. fects caused on the spinning, weaving, guide for i route ot ivel required 
pense compared with thé attention st will nest, in which the cops or of knitting machines as compared to and keeps the load from machine or 
the dye vat. In one dye plant eight bobbins are all placed parallel to one that _ caused in material handling column i interference. ( loser concen 
en, with mechanical handling equip- re in orderly style. in can Check up the waste ) See ~ ae ago eee etn ee set 
ent. are now producing double the be placed on carriers with three o1 or im waste rene ind find out the’ case, and ts bound to produce me larg 
ount of work previously done by tour shelves on each side of a rack, mount that should have gone into. est amount of production in the ist 
pokes: the elRiaeek x5 eeaee t. These racks, with a certain parti- the finished product by better material amount of floor area, wit! t e short 
er important duties. tion and the shelves on a few degrees handling conditions and that should est amount of material handling travel 
; ‘ pitch towards the center, will prevent have produced a quality product. Many storage rooms have been in 

Reduction of Waste any of the yarn from falling off. An Pacemaker for Production creased enough in capacity by stack 

[he reduction of waste by means of overhead tramrail track would be of Che linking up of operations is one ing to a greater height by overhead 


table material handling should not decided advantage in moving train lots way in which suitable material han- tramrail to make added floor space 
top with the saving of material in the of these rack carriers at one time dling is a pacemaker for production. unnecessary. In many cases, the pres 
rticle manufactured, but should also through a loom shed where the indi- Where this is linked up with increased ent floor maintenance cost: would soon 
e considered in the shipping depart- vidual container could be delivered to unit loads and longer machine runs, purchase overhead equipment to re- 
ent. Many large mills visited by the the required loom from a main aisle. production is sure to be forced. Quick lieve the burden from the workmen 


iter had repair bills on shipping Making these trips at regular inter- handling of raw materials or partly and do the work in less time. 
ises amounting to from $5,000 to vals with the small container has ad- finished stock in storage departments Material handling has reached such 
$10,000 a year. Heavy shipping vantages over allowing a larger quan- conveyed in reserve amounts to the a stage in manufacturing development 


ises, when rehandled by hand after tity to become covered with lint. Lint production machine aids production. within the last few years that no sin 
eing stacked two to four cases high, woven into material does not help the If the material handling operator is gle article on the subject can hope to 
juire repairs before final shipment. quality of the product. forced to do this manually the results more than penetrate the outer sur 
is condition can be remedied by A saving of only a fraction of 1% are not always obtained. In order to faces of it. Some mills have a slight 
echanical handling equipment, and it waste will supply the required funds get the required results, the burden difference in the kind of machine used 
1 be made safe for the men to con- for a modern material handling must be on material handling equip- to produce a given product and may 


v and stack the heaviest cases with system. ment, which knows no fatigue also vary considerably in the arrange- 
“ase, 5 Better Product of Quality Made One of the greatest factors for a ments of machinery, but in either 
or the material and articles in All the small details of waste ex- gain in pacemaking is where a produc- event modern standard equipment can 


t 

is rehandled unnecessarily the the quality of the product. This in eral operators to make the change and Therefore, “fit moving to the making” 
greater the amount of waste. In turn has a direct influence on the de- the machine is idle during such an in- by a thorough study of modern intet 
many cases no consideration is given mand for a certain mill's product. terval. In most cases one operator na! factory transportation and by 
it all to the form of container or car- Yarns that have not become chafed or with hayes nical handling equipment combining its many valuable possibili- 
rier, regardless of damage or waste. tangled in handling produce a more can this in a small fraction of the — ties 


Developments in -Tumination 


Great Progress Has Been Made in Lighting Equipment—Tests Show Influence of Light on Production and Safety of 
Workers—Reduced Labor Turnover—New Industrial Lamps in Standard Sizes 
Lighting Layeuts—Educational Work by Light Association 


cess, In most cases the more times plained above have a direct bearing on tion machine is now dependent on sev- be planned to fit the conditions. 








XN TENSIVE surveys conducted By Roy A. Palmer* prevention, labor morale and other 
by central stations and manu- : ’ problems of mill management. 
facturers of lighting equip- than likely there are some cases where part of executives as to what an im Labor Saving Equipment 


ment have revealed the fact mill lighting has been neglected be- portant part good lighting plays in It 
75% of the industries of the cause of a lack of appreciation on the connection with production, accident 
intry are lacking in illumination ac- 

ding to modern standards. It is 


rtunate that figures are not seg 


is not a bit of flighty imagina 
tion which has placed modern lighting 
systems on a par with labor saving 





machinery. Reseavch in laboratories 
has revealed how the production rate 
ited according to classes of indus- 


is related to the speed of vision and 
so that an idea could be obtained 


how the eves function under various 


les 
oT 


he standing of the textile in- egrees of light. The development of 


trv. However, it is reasonable to lighting equipment has made possible 
ume that at least a similar condi lighting in factories which approaches 
} } . ha * al lio Fone , c 97cOf 

exists in textile mills as in other that of daylight. If as many as 75% 


of the textile mills in this country are 
underlighted, it should be to the in- 


istrial plants 


as many as 75% of the textile rv mill executive to ac- 
are inadequately lighted, it un- f with the findings of the 
edly is because the progress in research laboratories and the various 
inating engineering and in the 


lopment of industrial lighting 
pment has been so rapid that the 


developments in lighting methods ane 
equipment in order that he may reap 
the benefits of greater production and 


ot bringing the mills up to-date other advantages. 








] ; lect 77 } 2c hav 
ighting systems has not kept ' ‘ Tests in research laboratories have 

| : — - - how hat seeing is plishe 
ist with this progress More wn that seeing is accomplished 
, : : : : eri : > ae : when the eves make brief stops \s 

laa MR a a asl ee Totally Indirect Lighting in a Knitting Mill, Providing a High Level of ; 
. al Lamy rks o reneral E 1 : ; ; on . the eve } ’IScINne . > ct 

& Illumination Free From Shadows e 'ey > passing trem one object to 
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Steam S Lorage 





Ample Steam : 
for Peak Loads! . 


TEAM plants using Ruths Accumulators meet peak loads with steam < 
which has been stored during light load periods. The boiler output 
is uniform and steam pressures constant. tes 


The result is standardized manufacturing conditions made possible by 
these absolutely constant pressures and the relatively unlimited quantity 
of steam available at all times. 


The uniform boiler load provides ideal combustion conditions. The du 
fuel consumption is usually reduced from ten to fifteen percent. Main- 
tenance costs are lower as the forcing of boilers to meet peak loads is 
eliminated. 


uths Accumulator Company Inc 


292 Madison Avenue New York City 
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nother it is practically blind since it 
cannot focus on an object during mo- 
tion. Hence short pauses are made 
riving the eye sufficient time to focus 
on the objects to be seen. If the ob- 
ects are properly and adequately il- 
luminated, it takes less time to see 
those objects. If the object happens 
to be to find threads or swiftly moving 
machine parts, it is obvious that more 
light is desirable. Scientists have 
demonstrated that a moving object 
seems to slow down as it becomes 
more brightly illuminated. This ap- 
parent “slowing down” is due to the 
fact that the eye is able to discern the 
object more quickly and a clearer im- 
pression is obtained. With good vis- 
ual conditions, the operator of a ma- 
chine works without hesitancy; he 
hecomes confident of the action of his 
machine and of his own movements. 
With this greater assurance, he is able 
to increase his rate of production. 
Moreover, tension and nervous energy 
are relieved and wasted effort is re- 
duced. 

Thousands of laboratory tests made 
at the lighting research laboratories 
at Nela Park, Cleveland, revealed in- 
teresting results. A 


ing” 
> 


“speed of read 
test showed that as the illumi- 
nation was increased from one to 16 
foot candles, the speed of reading in- 
creased very rapidly. If the illumina- 
tion in a textile mill is only four or 
five foot candles, it is obvious that the 
gains in speed of vision will be very 
marked for each additional foot 
dle supplied in the room. 


can- 


Light and Production 


hese laboratory tests bear upon the 
fundamentals of light and production. 
Practical tests made in various fac- 
tories have borne out the facts estab- 
lished by the laboratory tests. In 14 
factories which vary widely in the 
character of operations, tests have 
shown that when the illumination was 
raised on the average from 3.4 foot 
candles to 12 foot candles, the aver- 
age increase in production was over 
16 per cent. 

An interesting angle on one of these 
tests was brought out by varying the 
illumination from week to week and 
noting the corresponding change in 
production. During the week 
the illumination increased, 
output accordingly ; 


1 
the 


when 
the 
when 


was 
increased 
illumination 
fell off. This happened not 
once, but several times. Con- 
trolling the amount of light varied the 


production rate to an extent that the 


ny 


was decreased, pro- 
duction 


only 


st skeptical of observers were con- 
vinced. 


\nother interesting test was per- 
lormed last year by a large group of 
factory engineers in Chicago. The 


‘ngineers took their places at small 
electric drill presses at which they 
e required to drill holes in bake- 
sheets according to specifications 
na working drawing. They were 
given time to make trials so as to be- 
come familiar with the operation be- 
the test began. 

he illumination supplied upon the 
k was controlled by dimmers so 
various degrees of illumination 
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would be available. The level of il- 
lumination of 20 foot candles was sup- 
plied at first and when the work was 
completed, the time required for the 
job was noted. Each piece of work 
was tested for accuracy and workman- 
ship. 

As soon as this test was finished, the 
illumination was immediately reduced 
to two foot candles so that the work- 
ers eyes would adapt themselves to 
the different intensity while prepara- 
tions were made for 
The same operation 


next 
then 


the 
was 


test. 


per- 


formed under the lowered level of il- 
lumination. 
In order to compensate for im- 


proved skill in the second operation 


due to experience gained from the 
first test, a third test wes conducted 
under the 20 foot candle level rhe 


aot Bam} 


we 


sponsible for a reduction in labor 
turnover. The illumination was 
raised from about five foot candles to 
15 foot candles, more. After the 
new lighting had been in use, it was 
found that labor 


or 


turnover was cut in 


half. No other factors such as the 
scale of wages, hours, or working 
conditions which would affect labor 
turnover were changed. Lighting 


was the only change made. 
While the 


Was 


labor turnover 
gratifying, the executives 
were pleased to learn that the insur- 


result in 
very 


which carried their lia- 
bility insurance granted a_ reduction 


ot 10% 


ance company 


in their rate after making a 
survey of the plant when the lighting 
system had been installed. 
New Lamps Brought Out 
lhe past year witnessed the intro- 








This Installation in Dyeing and Finishing Plant Gives Illumination Intensity 
of 8 Foot Candles 


average results of the first and third 
tests were compared with those of the 
second test. It found that the 
men produced 30% more under 20 
foot candles than under two foot can- 
dles, thus verifying the results of the 
many tests made under regular work- 
ing conditions in 


Was 


factories. 

Dr. Andrew McBride, chief of the 
New Jersey State Labor Department, 
is an ardent advocate of better light- 
ing as evidenced in a recent interview. 
His experience with factory problems 
and workers’ welfare has convinced 
him of. its He “We 
place illumination and the worker’s 
eyes in the very forefront of all our 
considerations and deliberations relat 
ing to industrial welfare. A 
plaint was lodged with the labor de- 
partment fatigue 
due to poor ventilation. investi 


value. Says: 


com 


charging excessive 
An 
gation soon disclosed that the trouble 
was not due to lack of ventilation but 
to insufficient lighting. 
lumination was recommended and sub 
sequently installed. Almost 
diately the erstwhile fatigue element 
vanished. Not only that, but an in- 
) I2 to 
the 


Improved il- 


imme- 


crease in production of from 
10% 
new illumination.” 
Reduced Labor Turnover 
Each year new 
resulting from better illumination in 
industries. At the Detroit 
Company, a division of the Kelvinator 
Corporation, 


was achieved as a result of 


sees experiences 


Carrier 
lighting was re 


ood 


o 
s 


duction of the new line of inside frost 
lamps. of these 
lamps were manufactured and shipped, 


Over 100,000,000 
which is strong evidence of their uni 
versal For many years, 
the value of frosting the bulbs on the 
inside was appreciated, but the usual 
frosting rendered the 
This difficulty was 
and the long- 
sought goal was realized in the new 
line of lamps. 


acceptance. 


process glass 
extremely fragile. 


completely overcome 


The increase in efficiency of lamps 
brought about 
the 


a higher brightness of 
The inside frost dif 
fuses this brightness, producing a bet 
ter quality of light without any great 
efficiency. While the old 
method of frosting the outside ot the 
bulb was satisfactory, a heavier frost 


filament. 


’ ° 
LOSS In 


ing was necessary for the same diffu 
sion and any dirt accumulations or fin 
germarks upon the bulb 
tremely difficult to remove. 


were @xX- 
The new 


inside frost process leaves the outside 


of the bulb smooth. Dirt and dust do 
not accumulate as readily and the 
cleaning of the bulb is much easier. 

\ new rough-service lamp was 


brought out during the last year for 
use in places where there was exces- 
sive rough usage of the lamps. The 
mill-type lamp was previously used for 
this kind of service. this was 
supplanted by the frost 
line, and since the new 50-watt lamp 


was not particlarly adapted for rough- 


Since 


new inside 


service, the new lamp was introduced. 
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It is supplied only in the inside frost 
bulb and the filament has a_ special 
mounting to insure protection when 
subjected to jars and rough handling. 

The new line of lamps consists only 
of five standard sizes—25, 40, 50, 60 
and roo-watts, and supplant the multi- 
plicity of sizes and types which have 
existed heretofore. With many sizes 
and types of lamps, manufacturing 
stocks, warehouse space and transpor- 
tation charges presented problems. 
lhe standardization of five lamps has 
eliminated these problems and the re- 
sult is that the cost of lamps was re- 
duced 4% during the last year, while 
the reductions in price since 1914 total 
14%. Asa result, we are now able to 
enjoy light at a cost lower than ever 
before in the history of industry. 

In view ot the advantages that are 
brought about by better lighting and 
the fact that it it 1 
quite obvious 


is low in 
that 
expense. 


it 18S 
poor lighting is 
One 


cost, 


really an accident 
caused directly or indirectly by poor 
lighting may cost more than the oper- 
ation of a modern lighting system for 
a year. Moreover, losses are con- 
stantly suffered through lowered pro- 
duction, spoilage, and labor turnover 
Standardization of Layouts 
The last has 1 marked 
tendency toward a standardization of 
lighting layouts for industrial plants. 
In textile mills where large machines 
are permanently installed, the placing 
of outlets for lighting units is made 


year seen a 


according to the location and arrange- 
ment of machines. In other places, 
where machines are not permanently 
placed and when the ceiling is 10 to 
12 it. high, 
the outlets 10 ft. apart and mounting 
the units 10 it. from the floor is usu- 
ally followed. The standard RLM 
dome equipped with a 200-watt white 
bowl lamp is generally used when this 
spacing and mounting height are used. 

While there has been no outstanding 
development in new reflecting equip- 
ment for mill lighting, the comparison 
of the last year’s progress in illumina- 
tion 


the practice of spacing 


reveals a growing appreciation 
of what better lighting is and what 
it will do, with the result that the ac- 
cepted standard reflecting equipment 
is being specified on new installations, 
and is rapidly replacing obsolete tin 
cone and similar inefficient reflectors. 

The National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation ended a most edu 
cational campaign in the early spring 
on industrial lighting. 


successful 


A second cam- 
paign, which is a continuance of the 
one held earlier in the year was be- 
eun last fall still in progress. 
The dissemination of data and infor- 
mation which the electrical industry 
has evolved by research and by tests 
will doubt be of 
industry in general. 


and is 


no great value to 
The growth of 
knowledge of illumination will assist 
in bringing better lighting conditions 
to the 75% of our factories that are 
inadequately illuminated. ‘Thus a step 
will be taken toward the elimination 


of waste, the assurance of greater 
safety from industrial accidents, and 
the improvement of working condi- 
tions which will in turn react with 


greater profits to industry. 
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This new 32,000 spindle tire fabric 
mill at Thomaston, Georgia, is a 
unit of the Thomaston Cotton Mills, 
owned and controlled by the High- 
tower Interests. 


This mill will operate solid time, 
day and night, for a period of several 
vears, on cord fabric for the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, exclu- 
sively. 


Competitive conditions in- every 
branch of industry demand a con- 
stant improvement of quality as well 
as manufacturing economy. 


[he ability of the Martha Mills to 
supply the needs of the B. F. Good- 
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is a reflection of its 
and materials 


rich Company, 
strategic labor power 
location, the experience of its officials, 
and the savings in operation cost due 
to manufacturing layout and building 
construction. 


Companies that contemplate build- 
ing new mills, or additions to old mills, 
find much for serious thought in the 
savings offered by mill locations in the 
south. 


Data pertinent to your particular 
product’s manufacturing cost in the 
south, gathered from our own inde- 
will be 
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pendent surveys, sent you 
upon request, gladly and = without 
obligation. 
—— See liso — 
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New Mills, Enlargements and improvements 
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General Conditions Reflected in Decline of New Construction Projects—Numerous Large Additions Made by Old 
Established Firms—Transfer of Machinery from North to South Continued—Period 


HE year 1926, which will long 

be remembered as a dull period 

in the history of textiles, did not 

come to a close without wit- 
nessing some really important constuc- 
tion work. While the actual establish- 
ment of new mills, of which there were 
only 178, the lowest number since 1897, 
ialling below the previous low mark of 
186 new mills started in 1924, por- 
trayed very truly the general condition 
of the industry, a number of long es- 
tablished firms felt justified in erecting 
additions to their mills and equipping 
them witk new machinery. 


The movement, started a year or two 
ago, of transferring all or part of the 
equipment of various northern plants 
to the South, was continued during the 
past year and was responsible for the 
carrying out or planning of a number 
of big projects in the Southern states, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virgina benefitting by a change of this 
kind. 

Of great importance was the merg- 
ing of some of the large companies 
in the cotton, knit goods and _ silk 
industries, a few consolidating their 
equipment in one enlarged mill, with 
the object of lowering manufacturing 
costs. 


That Californians are endeavoring to 
take advantage of their favorable loca- 
tion on the Pacific, across which large 
shipments of raw silk from the Orient 
are sent, may be seen in the fact that 
already 


interests which operated a 


Goodyear Clearwater Mills, 


of Constructive Progress Predicted for 1927 


weaving mill there, added new looms, Carolina, five in Georgia, two in 
dyeing and finishing equipment, and Alabama and two in South Carolina, 
branched out to the spinning and while Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
hosiery knitting fields. Tennessee and Virginia each had one 

Although the year will not be noted mill added. In the number of en- 


in records as being one of great ex- 
pansion in the actual spindleage and 
loomage of the country, it will per- 


haps stand out as the general house 


largements and improvements also, 
North Carolina was most favored, 38 
existing mills having additions 
Next in the 


made 
to plants or equipment. 


COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION OF LAST 12 YEARS 


1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Cotton 39 74 «6557 CO6—s89—s 7/4COD CSCC 
Wool 5 38 34 36 30 S54 24 2 23 19 
Kntting .... 5: : 73 «94 «103 «#259 «84 120 97 #113 «2111 
Silk : 23 26 24 31 71 «61 49 #+%86 60 2 


Miscellaneous 38 53 21 29 26 15 16 27 3 33 


178 239 





due to 
manufac- 


cleaning time of the era as, 
over growing competition, 
have been forced to 


South came South Carolina with 23, 
Georgia with 16, Alabama with 14 and 
Texas 


turers give with 9 expansion projects 
earnest thought to problems of con- reported. 
servation and diversification to which, bad. 
5 Ot great interest was the 50,000 
had things moved along more : ape ae 
: : spindle addition to the mill of the 
smoothly, they would have given little ee ; dea 
po! ae : Cannon Mfg. Co. at Kannapolis, N. C. 
attention. This augurs well for the 


and the construction of a new 
plant there; the 
Martha Mills, 


power 
erection of the 
the new tire fabric unit 


future and there is a general belief 
that this year promises to be one of 
constructive progress. 


of the Hightower interests, at 
New Cotton Mills Thomaston, Ga., equipped with 30,000 
The South continued to hold the spindles; the building of a new unit at 


lead as far as new mills were con- 
cerned, having had 21 mills added 
during the year. Seven of these new 
plants were established in North 


the plant of the China Grove (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills Co., to house 30,000 
spindles and plans made for the in- 
stallation of an _ additional 7,000 





spindles in that plant at a later date 

Mill construction caused by trans- 
ferring of machinery from the North 
to the South was carried out by the 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills which 
built an extension to the former Para- 


to house 
spindles, earlier purchased 
from the Essex Mills, Passaic, N. J. 
Dean & Sherk moved their plant trom 
Detroit to Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


gon Mill at Cedartown, Ga., 
18,000 


Thomas 


Henry & Sons, Inc. erected a plant 
at Nashville, Tenn. and moved 20,000 
spindles and 130 looms from Phila- 


delphia to the new location. The Ap- 
pleton Mfg. Co. proceeded with the 
expansion started last year, involving 
the moving of 30,000 spindles trom 
Lowell, Mass., to Anderson, S. C. 
Galvez Mills, at Galveston, Texas, 
equipped their new plant with 13,500 
spindles, formerly operated by the 
Nobska Spinning Co., Taunton, Mass. 
The Ninety-Six (S.C.) Cotton Mills 
built an addition for approximately 
20,000 spindles purchased from the 
Fairhaven Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
while the Seneca Co. transferred 
20,000 spindles from the Ann and 
Hope Mills, Lonsdale, R. I., to 
Seneca, S. C. Branch plants 
established in the South by the 
Crompton (R. I.) Co., at Waynesboro, 
Va., and by L. H. Gilmer Co., of 
Philadelphia, at Shreveport, La. 


were 


In the North there were ten new 
mills established, all comparatively 
small. They included two plush mills, 
a webbing and braid plant, damask 

(Continued on page 425) 
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Mill for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Tennessee Eastern 
Electric Co. a 
Hydro Electric Plant Ist 
on the Nolichucky and 
River near Green- 


Worth Mills, 
Fort Worth, Texas 
16,000 Spindles 


Tire Fabric Pro- 








— ville, Tenn. 16,000 a 
H. P. Capacity. Dam ee 
70 feet high | 
bull 
mes 
[go 
Tennessee Eastern Ihe 
Electric Co. Che 
Steam Plant at add 
Watauga, Tenn. mat 
1700 H.P. Capacity \e 
cal 
con 
erving in the sout “ 
desi 
Below the Mason-Dixon Line there are numerous asi 
. ° ° ° Tac 
reminders of the diversity of work of this organ- ie 
oF — ies ization. The sound principles which govern our mov 
f mw | |0USOouther ttents acl 
on von work find ready response among the makers of = 
Connecticut Mills Co. the New South. be 
Union-Buffalo Mills , at 
GeorgiaR.R. & Power Co. Our more than thirty years of industrial practice 2 
Dwight Mfg. Co. is placed at the disposal of mill a This long, able 
> > > > whi 
Galvez Mills fruitful experience has often resulted in major 
: . economies in the construction and operation of _ 
Anniston Cordage Co. saieon ; wi 
West Point Mfg. Co. textile mills. We are specialists in the generation plan 
ieee and distribution of power and number many steam the 
é ° put 
en and hydro-electric developments among our the 
City of Baltimore accomplishments. i 
. yle ¢ » “nix Mi “ ° ° 
Eagle and’ Phoenix: Suh In the event that you are planning a new mill — 
a new addition—improved power distribution— wh 
we should be pleased to confer with you. Ml 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS Cs VALUATIONS FOR 
TEXTILE MILLS HAS. a Main, INC. ACCOUNTING 
STEAM AND ENGINEERS TAXATION 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS INSURANCE 
REPORTS AND 201 DEVONSHIRE STREET PURCHASE AND ‘ 
INVESTIGATIONS BosTON, MAss. SALE he; 
—— See cllso—— u 
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New Chester Lace Mill Units in Operation 


Additional Buildings and Alterations to the Old Units Is an 
Demolished and Replaced by New Unit With 


Without Closing 


ROUND was broken Mar. 2, 
1926, for alterations and 
additions to the Chester Lace 
Mills, Chester, Pa., which 
comprise one of the outstanding mill 
construction projects of the last year. 
lhe new units added are as follows: 
a bleachery, a filter and engine room, 
a Weaving and warp building, a wind 
ing building, and a finishing building. 
\lterations were made to the old fin- 
ishing building, old weaving building, 
nd other sections of the plant. The 
contract will be practically completed 
bout Feb. 15, 1927. 


The original old stone mill was 
built in 1875, on a rectangular site 
measuring 300 x 234 ft. The old 
weave shed was added in 1898. In 


igog, the present company purchased 
he property from T. I. Birkin & Co., 
of England, and from that date it has 
heen operated by its present owners, 
lhe Chester Mills, of which 
Charles A. Turner is president. Some 
additions and alterations had been 
ade under the new management; but 
the old plant, on the whole, was typ- 
ical of plants built at the time it was 
constructed, 
Plant Capacity Doubled 

lhe necessity of replacing old 
equipment, the need for major repairs 
to the buildings themselves, and the 
desire for additional space suggested 
a survey of the present plant and its 
facilities. The outcome of this study 
resulted in the selection of new and 
modern textile equipment and_ the 
adding to the plant of the necessary 
buildings to enable the production to 
be doubled; also the bringing up to 
date of the old section of the plant 
to conform with the new program. 
With these additions, there is avail- 
able space for 17 additional lace looms, 
which double the present installation. 
lhere will also be ample space for 
logical expansion. All units of the 
plant are balanced with respect to 
the weaving capacity; that is, the out- 
put of 34 looms. The floor area of 
the old mills is 50,720 sq. ft.; the ad- 
ditions give 71,833 sq. ft., making a 
otal of 122,553 sq. ft. 

\ll the new units are interconnect- 
ng, two-floors high, with basements 
herever the topography permitted. 
construction work was done with- 
interference with plant operations. 

bleachery alone is of concrete 
truction, the remainder of the 
units being of structural steel, slow- 
urning construction type. The latest 

tice in the design of industrial 
buildings was throughout, 
ind the more important innovations 

mentioned below, under suitable 
leadings. This company manufac- 
turers machine-made lace curtains, and 


Lace 


All 


followed 





* Hickman & LeMaistre, Engineers, Philadelphia. 





By Frederic 


the flow of the raw material in pro- 
cess through the plant is in accord 
with latest factory practice. Designs 
and supervision of construction were 
under the direction of Charles D. 
Hickman and Frederic J. LeMaistre, 
associated engineers, of Philadelphia, 


Plant 
J. LeMaistre* 


light there are two Allen turbine ven 
tilators which keep the atmosphere in 
the room free from fumes and steam. 
lo one end of the building is a kier 
pit with space for four kiers. On the 


first floor, space has been reserved for 
two complete bleachery 


ranges. In 





Weaving and Warp Building Under Construction 


Pa. William Provost, Jr., of Chester, 
Pa., was the general contractor. 
New Bleachery 
The new bleachery is a one-story 
and basement concrete building, 97x40 


ft., of 3,880 sq. ft. floor area. The 
basement is Io ft. 6 in. high and 
the first floor is 20 ft. to the roof. 


The roof is of wooden truss design 
with a skylight running the 
length of the building. 


entire 
In this sky- 





the basement is a storeroom for chemi 
solution 
and a men’s washroom and toilet room. 


cals, a bleachery storeroom, 


The new. bleachery equipment, fur- 
nished and installed by R. C. Jefferson 
& Co., of Philadelphia, consists of a 
Jefferson kier, a complete range of 
Rodney Hunt slack washers, and an 
extractor. The washers are operated 
by individual motors. Piping to and 
from the washers is below the operat 


Example of the Modern Tendency—Old Bleachery 
Latest Equipment—Additions Made 


ing platform, there being no unsightly 
or bothersome overhead piping or wir- 
ing. This modern building has ample 
light, and operating 
ideal for the kind of processes that 
out. The brick walls 
are painted with “Barrelled Sunlight” 


conditions are 
are carried 


which adds to the general 
ness of the Che 
from the storeroom are transferred by 
means of a small elevator to the floor 
and the 


attractive 


rooms. chemicals 


above, from 
the concrete storage tanks in the base- 
ment is pumped to a small delivery 
tank on the first floor. The distant 


electric control of the pump is located 


bleach solution 


conveniently with respect to the chemic 
washer The bleach solution room 1s 
ventilated by 


y means of a small fan, 
thus keeping : 


chlorine 
all operating rooms. 


The bleach 
ery through pot-eyes from the mend 


Vapors out oft 


gray goods enter the 


ing room above, and travel over the 
bleachery 


kier, or to the 


balcony directly to the 
washer, as the 
Interposed between the kier 


and the extractor are two dead still- 


case 
may be 


ages of a size suitable for their special 
requirements. The goods leaving the 
loaded on the custom 
ary trucks and wheeled through the 
covered bridge to the tenter room in 
the finishing building. As a 
teature, 


extractor are 


Satety 
the kier are 
discharged to a blow case in the kier 
pit, and not directly to the sewer, as 
is the customary practice. 


the contents of 


Filter and Engine Room 


The filter and engine room is a 
small building 39 ft. 6 in. by 41 it. 
6 in., or 1640 sq. ft. in area. It ad- 
joins the bleachery and is between it 
and the old house. In_ this 
room is located the main switchboard 
of the plant, and a 96 in. Roberts ver 


power 
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F. P. SHELDON & SON 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Engineers - Architects - Appraisers | 


i services embrace the design, equipment and 
supervision of erection of all kinds of industrial 
structures as well as making financial reports, including 
appraisals, valuations, accounting data and business 
opportunities. 


New Year 
New Methods 
New Profits 


T H E 
4 


1927 is here 
1926 has gone 


Why don’t you let us go over 
your mill and tune it up so 
that you will KNow that you 
are getting the UTMOST out of 
it for the coming year? 


It will not obligate you in any 
way to talk to us. Won't you 
drop us a line to let us know 
you are willing to “‘listen’’?P 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO. 


SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 
80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








ALONZO B. REED 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Woolen and Worsted Mills 
Knitting Mills 
Steam and Water Power Plants 
Organization Design 
Supervision 


Investigations and Reports 


88 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


620 BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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tical water filter, with space for a 
second unit. This filter was furnished 
and erected by the Roberts Filter 
Manufacturing Co., of Darby, Pa., 
and supplies filtered water for all 
bleachery operations. Space has also 
been allotted for such engine room ad- 
ditions as may be required by future 
expansions. Superimposed over the 
building is a 50,000 gal. sprinkler tank 
furnished and installed by the Pitts- 
burgh Des Moines Steel Co., New 
York. This gives the necessary fire 
protection for the entire plant, and 
replaces an old wooden storage tank, 
which with its supporting tower, was 
dismantled to make way for other im- 
provements. Provision has been made 
for motorizing all new textile equip- 
ment in accord with best factory prac- 
tice. The lighting of the new and old 
mill, within and without, conforms to 
the latest standards. 

Weaving and Warp Building 

The new weaving and warp building 
1s a structural steel unit of sawtooth 
roof design without central columns. 
An innovation was adopted in glazing 
this unit; corrugated actinic glass was 
specified for the sawtooth roof and 
plain actinic glass for all other win- 
dows. Another novel feature is the 
installation of unit heaters suspended 
from the roof near the side wall and 
g ft. from the floor. These replace 
the conventional floor radiators. This 
room has the best equipment for 
modern illumination and is free from 
glare. The absence of pillars enables 
the placement of textile equipment 
where wanted. The new weave room 
is 190x56 ft., of 10,640 sq. ft. floor 
area, and adjoins the old weave room. 
ty dismantling the side wall of the old 
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Bleachery Interior Showing Center of Rodney Hunt Range 


weave building, the company will have 
a single room with a total floor area of 
21,260 sq. ft. for looms. The floor is 
a monolith of concrete and space of 
about 8 ft. has been reserved for an 
aisle encircling the two rows of looms ; 
both those already in place and ma- 
chines to be placed. This aisle is to 
be used by trucks to deliver warps 
and spools to the machines, and to re- 
ceive the finished curtain material for 
delivery to the elevator on which it 
will be transferred to the mending 
room above. 

The warp room is 108x56 ft., of 
6048 sq. ft area, and is of similar con- 
struction to the new weave room. 
This concrete floor is covered with 
maple flooring. The basement below, 
of the same dimensions and II ft. 


high, is divided by a brick wall into 
two one for the storage of 
jacquard cards and the other for yarn. 
A sidewalk elevator is used to transfer 
the. incoming yarn from trucks to stor- 
age. From this point, yarn is trans- 
ferred to other sections of the mill, 
using the elevator common to the 
winding building and this building. 
At the extreme end of the warp room 
is a balcony with a floor area of 1176 
sq. ft. for use by the bobbin boys. 
Winding Building 

The winding building is a structural 
steel unit of slow-burning construc- 
tion type, with two floors and a base- 
ment, each 97 ft. 6 in. by 50 ft., with 
a floor area of 4875 sq. ft. The base- 
ment is to be used as a general ma- 
chine shop and for storage. The two 


rooms, 
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floors above provide space for the 
winding machines and allow tor 
future additions. An elevator runs 


from the basement to the two floors 
above. This building is also glazed 
with actinic glass, and has communi- 
cating passageways to the adjoining 
buildings. 


New Finishing Building 


The new finishing building unit is 
similar in construction to the winding 
building. floor is 


Each 130xX54 it., 


of 7020 sq. ft. area. The basement 
is reserved for dead frames; the first 
floor is for tenters and miscellaneous 
laundry equipment, and the third floor 
is for the finishing department proper. 
An elevator runs from the basement 
to the two floors of the new building 
and also serves two floors of the ad- 
joining old brick building. 

Subcontractors connected with this 
development are as follows: 
H. H. Ward, Chester, Pa.; heating 
and plumbing, Turner Plumbing Co., 
Chester, Pa., electrical work, Harry 
A. Hynes, Chester, Pa.; painting and 
glazing, Nothnagle & Roser, Chester, 
Pa.; steel sash and doors, Allison 
Steel Products Co., Chester, Pa.; 
structural steel, Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; fire protection, Au- 
tomatic Sprinkler Corp. of America, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; elevators, Otis 
Elevator Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; unit 
heaters, Ilg Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa:; fire and Kalamein doors, Penn 
Metal Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; metal 
partitions, Sanymetal Products Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; miscellaneous iron 
work, Humphrey & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and reinforcing steel, Kalman 
Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roofer, 


Electrification of Laurens Cotton Mills 


Cloth Mill Changed Over to Electric Drive—Roller-Bearing Motors Installed—Individual Drives on Pickers and 
Spinning Frames—Group Drives for Cards and Drawing Frames, Two and Four-Frame 
Drives for Roving Frames 


NE of the mills that was 

changed over to motor 

drive within the last year is 

the Laurens Cotton Mills, 
Laurens, S. C. Until the change was 
made, the mill was driven by a cross 
compound engine, and there were a 
number of factors which entered into 
the decision to discard the engine and 
to install electric drive. The engine 
was not large enough to drive prop- 
erly the entire mill, owing to the ad- 
dition of machinery; furthermore, the 
engine was twenty-five years old and 
certain repairs were needed. But 
these difficulties could have been over- 
come at an expenditure less than that 


required to motorize the mill. The 
utstanding advantage of electric 
lrive was the deciding factor. The 


reater flexibility and the more uni- 
iorm speed with consequent increased 
roduction were fully recognized. 
The mill has four floors and is of 
low-burning mill construction, con- 
ining approximately 


45,000 ring 


* Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., Atlanta, 





By W. T. 


spindles and 1200 looms making shirt- 
ings. In discussing the electrification 
of any steam engine driven mill, it is 
difficult to point out features that have 
not already been written up any num- 
ber of times. There are, however, 
several unique features in this in- 
stallation that may be of interest. 
The substation was built by and is 
the property of the Blue Ridge Power 
Co. Power is received at 44,000 volts 
and is transformed to 550 volts for 
use in the mill.. The feeders 
run underground in duct im- 
bedded in concrete, and a disconnect- 
ing switch is installed at each end of 
these feeders. 


main 
fiber 


It is usual practice to 
install a switch on the substation end 
to disconnect the load. 


switch 


mill 
disconnecting 


entire 
The additional 
in this installation is a double throw 
switch beside the switchboard. It may 


at some time be desirable to install a 


generator to be driven by the old 


engine for emergency service. 


Jenkins* 


The switchboard is located as near 
the center of distribution, and as near 
the substation, as possible. The oil 
circuit breakers are of the automatic 
type, mounted 5 ft. in the rear of the 
panels on pipe frame work. Each 
breaker is operated by a handle on the 
front- of the panel; the bell-cranks 
and operating rods are mounted in a 
specially constructed trench in the 
concrete floor. Steel plates cover 
these trenches. With this method, it 
is impossible for dirt to accumulate 
and hinder the operation of the bell- 
cranks. With the old method of 
mounting the cranks and rods on top 
of the floor, there is a tendency for 
trash to 
them 


and around 
difficult to sweep up. 


There is the additional important ad- 


collect under 


which is 


vantage of having a clear floor in case 


it is necessary to work on the equip- 


ment back of the board. Fig. 1 shows 
these steel plates. 
From the oil circuit breakers, sepa- 


rate circuits are run to each of the 
larger departments; picking, carding, 
spinning and weaving. Trouble on 
one circuit, therefore, means that only 


one department is shut down at a time, 


Mill Lighting 


Three lighting transformers are in- 
stalled on the back wall of the mill, 
and are supplied through one panel 
on the switchboard. This circuit is 
held at constant voltage by an auto- 
matic induction regulator. The trans- 
formers are located one toward each 
end of the mill and one in the center, 
thus making short lines to the centers 
of lighting distribution. It requires 
large wires to carry the low voltage 
lighting current, and the decrease in 
length means lower cost of installa- 
tion. This regulator may be seen by 
reference to the accompanying photo- 
graph, at the rear left of the switch- 
board. 

Reflectors are RLM tvpe, 
which are used throughout, the drops 
being made of rigid 
cushion type hangers. 


dome 


conduit, with 
In connection 
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ROOF TILE 


Made by the United States Gypsum Company 


US 


STANDARD BUILDING 


MATERIALS 


Dorranceton Silk Works, Dorranceton, 
Pa. Architect: G. S. Welsch. 35,000 
sq. ft. Long Span Hollow Pyrobar 
Tile and 900 cu. ft. drainage fill used 
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PAN YX \ ral 


EEE Be WANT 


HOW SHALL 


AIR-CONDITIONING 


COSTS BE CUT? 


Heat and insulation are two principal 
factors fixing the cost of air-condition- 
ing in textile plants. One or the other 
must be used freely to maintain proper 
humidity. 


Believing that hit-or-miss methods 
have no place in figuring insulation 
values, our engineers have worked out 
tables which determine the exact rela- 
tion between insulation and humidity. 


We can show you how to get: (1)con- 
stant insulation at reasonable cost, 
(2) more uniform humidity with less 
power expense, (3) a very definite 
saving both in fuel and in heating 
equipment. ° 


You'll find a Pyrobar( precast gypsum) 
root deck the logical answer to every 
insulation problem—for new work, 
rerooling, or added insulation for your 
present roof. Write us for detailed 
information! 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


February 5, 1927 





General Offices: Dept. C, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago. Llinois 
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ith the lighting layout, the following 
formation may be of interest; Card- 
« department: lamp mounting height 
ft. 6 in.; lamp size 150 watt; illum- 
ition in foot candles 3.75. Roving 
partment: lamp mounting height 12 
6 in.; lamp size, 150; illumination 
foot candles 4.8. Spinning depart- 
ment: lamp mounting height 12 ft.; 
lamp size 150; illumination in foot 
ndles 7.0. 


Motor Equipment 


the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company’s Timken roller bearing mo- 
tors are installed throughout the mill. 
In selecting the roller bearing type in- 
duction motor, thought 
was given to the apparent advantages 
of this type of motor over the stand- 
ard oil-ring or sleeve-bearing type. 
[hese apparent advantages are pro- 
tection of motor windings and elimi- 
nation of oil leakage. The protection 
of the motor itself is of great impor- 
tance, and every effort or means 
should be taken to safeguard against 
failure. A motor failure is at the 
best a very costly affair. The elimi- 
nation of oil leakage is a matter in 
which every cotton mill man is vitally 
The possible elimination 


considerable 


interested. 
of oil spotted goods or seconds is a 


question to be given some thought. 


\lthough motors in cotton mills are 
not mounted directly over machines, 
there are times in trucking the yarn or 
th under motors when oil will leak 
from the bearings, doing costly dam- 
ige. A thoughtless operator 
leave for the night some of the prod- 
uct under a motor, with the almost 
sure result of damaged goods. There 
are two other advantages claimed by 
some for this type of motor bearing; 
friction and therefore 
higher efficiency, and elimination of 
oiling. Neither of these advantages 
were given consideration in the selec- 
tion of roller bearing motors for this 
mill. The protection of motor wind- 
ings and the elimination of oil leakage 


J] 
cl 


may 


namely, less 
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Fig. 1. Five-Panel Switchboard 


were advantages carefully weighed 
against the necessary additional cost 
of the roller bearing type motor, and 
this added 


warranted. 
Picker Room Drives 

The picker room is driven by indi 
vidual motors mounted on “A” 
frames. The breaker pickers have 
double beaters and a double extended 
shaft: a 10 h.p. motor is used with 
each one. These pickers have heavy 
evlinders which 


investment was clearly 


relatively 
from rest up to 


require a 
long time to bring 


speed. To provide for this require 
ment, starting compensators are used 
with motors on these machines. The 


thus decreased 
with very much decreased probability 
of throwing off a belt. 

The finisher pickers are driven by 
5 h.p. motors having magnetic type 
switches. 
with starting 


accelerating time is 


These switches, together 
compensators for the 
breaker pickers, are grouped together 
on the wall. Push button control sta- 


tions are located on the pickers. This 


'g. 2. 5 HP. Motors With Roller Bearings Driving Spinning Frames With 
Texrope Drives; Guards Removed 


and Induction Voltage Regulator 


} 
} 


keeps tl 
which vi 
brate quite badly at times; it 
easy the maintenance and 


arrangement of starters 


switches off the machines, 


ie 


makes 
inspection 
of the starting equipment; and gives 
an installation of unusually neat ap 
pearance. 

are driven 
in groups by ceiling-mounted motors 
(he roving frames are driven by two 
Where four 


used, they have 


The cards and drawing 


and four-frame motors. 
frame motors are 
double shaft extension, one extension 
being long with an outboard bearing 
Chis arrangement decreases the over 
all length of the motor and gives the 
flexibility of the 


so-called Universal 


motor. 
Spinning Frame Drives 


The spinning frames are equipped 


with individual motors and Allis 
Chalmers texrope drives. The motors 
are mounted on specially designed 


bases which are secured to the floor. 
These bases were carefully designed 
to raise the motor well off the floor, 
and they are open at the ends to give 


Fig. 3. 
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ventilation underneath. It was feared 
that closed bases would tend to rot the 
wooden floors, and the openings in the 
bases were made to overcome this ten- 
dency. The openings also make it 
possible to clean out lint which ac- 
cumulates. 


Che spinning frames are ot Fales 


& Jenks manufacture, and = are 
equipped with standard outboard bear- 
ing frame used with overhead belt 
drive. The changeover to motor drive 
was accomplished by removing the 
installing the 


sheave on the shaft. 


pulleys and grooved 
The motor fits 
in under the outboard bearing frame, 
making a simple and neat installation. 
Gauards fastened to the floor are pro- 
vided to protect the drives from oil 
and dirt, and to guard against accident 
to operatives. 

he motor control in general con- 
sists of compensators for motors that 
are 15 h. p. and larger, and magnetic 
across the line with 


push button stations, 


type switches 
“start-and-stop” 
or master switches, as in the case of 
\head of 
each control device is a nontused dis- 


called 


individual spinning motors. 


connecting switch, as for by 


insurance regulations. 
Worthy of 


master-switch 


little 
This switch is mounted 
frame of the spinning 
trame and the handle of the switch is 
When the 
moved to, say, the 
position, the little 
thrown into contact position, thereby 


mention 1s_ the 
on the end 


clamped to the shipper rod. 
shipper rod is 
“start” 


switch 1s 


closing a circuit through the magnetic 
switch, causing it to close, throwing 
directly 


the motor line. 


Kach control device gives under-volt- 


across the 


age and overload protection. 
Although time has not 
elapsed since the completion of this 
installation to determine definitely the 
exact 


sufficient 


percentage of increase in pro- 
duction due to motor drive, with the 
average speeds slightly increased and 
constantly maintained, it is 

prophesy a substantial increase 


safe to 





30 H.P. Roller Bearing Motors Driving Line Shafts in Weave Room 


Through Texrope Drives 
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Make Your 1927 Construction 57 
Stand the Test of the Years 19 





93" (reo-pine 
Sub-flooring 


| ——— See Also —— 
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SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Treating Plants East Point, Ga, and CHATTANOOGA,TENN. 
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New England Mills Make Improvements 


Betterments at Mills of A. H. Esten, East Greenwich, R. I.; Greenwich Mills, East Greenwich, R. I.; Harry T. Hayward, 


Franklin. 


NLARGEMENTS nd im- 
provements were made in 

4 many New England mills 
during the last vear to in- 

e manutacturing space and re- 


facilities. Among the de- 


p POW eT 


ments carried out under the 
vision of Chas. T. Main. Inc.. 
ieers, Boston, were a new dve- 
e and boiler house for A. iH. 

East Greenwich, R. I.; a new 
ing for the Greenwich Mills, 


Greenwich, R. I., to provide 
etter manufacturing lavout: an ad- 
m to the picker building of Harry 
Hayward, Franklin, Mass.: 
sation of finishing departments at 
toosuc Woolen 
Pittsfield, Mass.: 


wiler house of S. 


reor 


Manutacturing 
improvements 
Slater & Sons, 
Webster, Mass.; the replacement 
‘xisting boiler plant at the Newich- 
nick Co., So. Me.; and 
building of a yarn dyehouse and 
tion plant for the Pawtuxet Val- 
Dyeing Co., Phenix, R. I. 


Berwick, 


Dyehouse for A. H. Esten 

he dyehouse and house 
cted for A. H. Esten, East Green- 
R. [., are two adjoining build- 
vs separated by a brick wall. The 
iouse is 102 ft. long by 47 it. wide, 
story, and the 
S x 48 ft., one story. The dyehouse 
it slow-burning mill construction, 
modifications to adapt it to the 
perations carried on in it. One-half 
the building is used for dye ket- 
and the other half for bleaching 

| drying. The kettles are set in a 
ichine trench of liberal with 
vision for drainage and the separa 
of boiling liquors from the or- 

ry drip. The ventilating system is 
mmbination of hoods over the ma- 
ies and a fan and heater deliver- 
warm air into the Such 
properly désigned, will keep 
kettle room free from steam and 
<.' In addition to yarn dyeing 
pment, there is a complete perox- 
bleaching outfit for yarns. The 
is dried in a dryer located in the 

e room. 
e boiler 


boiler 


boiler house is 


size, 


roon.. 


elms, 


contains 2 h.r.t. 
ers built for 165 Ibs. pressure, and 


house 


Power is 
nished by a reciprocating 


in suspended settings. 
engine, 
‘xhaust from which is used to heat 
3 manutacturing 


ot water is 


purposes. 
stored in a wood 
the roof from which it is piped 
Water can 
be heated by direct steam if de- 
The buildings are sprinkled 
ghted in the usual Pro- 
has been made to permit of ex- 
without disrupting thé present 
vation. 
The Greenwich Mills 
» new building for The Green- 
Mills, East Greenwich, R. I., was 
ed to provide space for a reorgan- 


e€ various machines. 


Way. 


€ 





and Pawtuxet Valley Dyeing Co.. Phenix, R. I. 


ization of the existing machinery 
pre \ ide 


and 
rhe 
building is 112 ft. long by ro4 ft. wide, 
three 


for a small increase 


stories high, of slow-burning 
null construction, with steel beams and 
good story heights. The bays are wide 
and the spans unusually long, 


reducing the 


thereby 


number of columns to a 


chinery rr 


ingement or interfering 

with production 
Pipe coils operated on an automats 
vacuum system are used tor heating 


Phe lighting 


system is a combination 


of general and intensive illumination, 


using Holoph 


ine shades, and is thor 
] 


oughly up-to-date in everv” re 


sper 





Addition to The 


minimum. The floors 
plank with maple top. 
are large galvanized steel sash units 
with special glazing to give the maxi 
mum daylight. A monitor on the mid 
dle span of the top floor makes the 
lighting conditions in that story un 
usually good. 


ot 
The windows 


are heav \ 


The stairs and elevator towers are of 
ample size. The toilets are convent 
ently arranged and of good sanitary 
The con 
nected to the existing buildings by a 
two-story bridge the street, 
which facilitates trucking and com- 
munication between the departments. 


construction. new mill is 


over 


Provision has been made so that the 


building can be extended in the 
future without disorganizing the ma- 


Greenwich 


Mills 


\I] floors are served bv a freight ele- 
vator of 4,000 lb. capacity, with a 
platform ol ample size to neet all 


\utomatic 
and vard hydrants give ample protec 
tion against fire. The first floor is to 
for winding, the second 
weaving, and the third 
and mending. 
Harry T. Hayward 

An addition to the mixing picker 
building at the plant of Harry T. Hay 
ward, franklin, Mass., has just 
tinished, completing a building the first 
part of 


requirements. sprinklers 


be used tor 


for dressing 


been 
which was erected some time 
ago. The addition is 61 ft. long by 
54 ft. wide. one-story high, and is of 
slow-burning mill construction. For 
the time being, it will be used for the 





New Dyehouse and Boiler House of A. H. Esten 


Mass.; Pontoosuc Mills, Pittsfield, Mass.; Newichawanick Co.. So. Berwick. Me.. 


storage of stock, but it will eventually 
be devoted to machinery The build 
ng is heated with pipe coils and pro 
tected by automatic sprinklers It 
vas so designed and constructed that 
idditional stories can be added in the 
future 

Pontoosue Woolen Mfg. Co. 

Last vear the Pontoosuc Woole: 
\Manutacturing Co., Pittsfield, Mass 


put into operation a new building tor 


‘arding and spinning, which made 


the. existing build 


Sy 


vatlable space in 


ings and permitted a reorganization 


1 


of the wet and dry finishing depart 
ments These — tinishing operations 
were all brought together in one 
building and arranged to reduce the 


handling to a minimum. Considerable 


remodeling was done in the old build 
ing: larger windows were installed 
floors were leveled and new top floors 


laid; and a new elevator shatt was 
built to provide for a large modern 
electric-driven elevator 
Direct-connected motor drive ere 
used tor manv ot the machine \ 
new horizontal return tenter was in 


stalled, with housing and ventilation 


to secure the most drying capacity 
(his step, together with the work 
completed the previous year, puts this 


plant in excellent physical condition, 
ind makes it capable of producing its 


lines ot products very economicalls 
S. Slater & Sons 

(hanges in the boiler house ot 5 

Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., 

consisted of the removing of three 

small h. r. t. boilers, and replacing 


them with two go-in. h. r. t. boilers 
in which hand stokers were installed ; 
also the changing over of the remain 


boilers from 


ing old oil burning to 
coal burning Hand stokers were 
used in all cases The new boilers 


were set singly with suspended set 


lhe change necessitated 


tings some 
tlue changes and a small amount ot 
piping The work was carried out 
without interfering with the produc 
tion of the plant, which was quite 

busv during most of the changes 

Newichawanick Company 

It became necessary last year 
replace the existing boiler plant ot 
the Newichawanick Co., So. Berwicl 
Me., because it was worn out It 


was decided to change the location 11 


order to reduce and facilitate the 


COa 

handling; but because of the limited 
nd available in the yard and the ex- 
tremely steep slopes, the problem pre 
sented many difficulties. The logical 


location Was already occupied by a 


four-story storehouse, but the condi 
tions were such that it was possible 
to remodel the two lower stories of 
this building so as to make a boiler 


room of the first story and low stor- 
ige room of the second story. 
The 


nf 


second floor was replaced bv 
dit- 


a rel reed concrete floor at a 
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Mill Flooring and Roofing 
That Does Not Decay— 


There are few places where ROT raises its ugly 
head more insistently than in a textile mill where 
wet processing is carried on. Mill men as a rule 
take replacements as a matter of course. Ordinary 
wood soon fails under the unrelenting attack. 


Of vital importance to mill men then, is ““‘Wolman- 
ized” Lumber because it does not decay. This 
lumber is impregnated with the powerful Wolman 
Salts, long noted for their preservative qualities. 


Obviously, it is ideal for flooring and roofing in 
dye houses and wet processing rooms—also as 
roofing in spinning and weaving rooms where high 
humidities prevail. 


Here are a few of its advantages — 


1. The characteristics of the wood remains 
unchanged. 


nN 


No discoloration that affects painting. 


3. The preservative “stays put” due to un- 
usual fixation qualities. 


4. Treating operation flexible according to 
individual requirements. 


5. Fire-retardant. 


6. A lower-cost lumber may oftentimes be 
specified. 


7. Can be painted, varnished or stained. 


‘“‘Wolmanized” Lumber is bound to be widely 
adopted for textile consumption. Already 
3,000,000 ft. are in service in textile mills. 
Investigate—why not write today? 


AMERICAN WOLMANIZED LUMBER CO. 


7 South Front Street Elizabeth, N. J. 


“WOLMANIZED” 


LUMBER 


February 5, 1927 
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rent height, and the boiler room 
was entirely cut off in every way 
from the remainder of the building. 
vo h.r.t. boilers were installed and 
new radial stack built. The boilers 
re equipped with hand stokers and 
piped to the existing system. Coal 
can be dumped from a side track 
some thirty feet above the boiler room 
joor into a coal storage pile outside 
the boiler house door. The new 
wiler room is large enough to house 
more boiler and a prime mover 
large enough to furnish power for the 
plant. 


} 


Pawtuxet Valley Dyeing Co. 


During the year, the Pawtuxet 
Valley Dyeing Co., Inc., Phenix, R. L., 
made a _ substantial addition to its 
plant, erecting on the site of a wooden 
yarn dyehouse a new dyehouse to be 
used for both yarn and cloth dyeing 

| bleaching. The building is 124 

long by 55 ft. wide, one-story high, 
and is of brick construction with con- 
crete floor and wood roof. 

he work was carried on during 
the cold weather and presented some 
difficult problems, due to the fact that 
the old dyehouse was’ kept in opera- 
tion while the new building was being 
erected over it. After the walls and 
roof were completed, the old building 
was removed, new machine trenches 
built, the machinery rearranged, and 
some new kettles added. Particular 
attention was given to hooding the 
kettles to eliminate steam and fog 
troubles from this room. This addi- 
tion, together with the existing build- 
ings, makes a most efficient unit for 
the dyeing, bleaching, and finishing of 
worsted and woolen yarns and fabrics, 
particularly worsted jersey cloths. 


Filtration Plant 


he Pawtuxet Valley Dyeing Co. 
has also just completed the installa- 
tion of a filtration plant of 500 gal. 
per minute capacity. This consists of 
two units of Permutit closed filters in 
a building 23 x 42, of which the base- 
ment is used as a settling chamber. 
The first floor and basement of this 
building are of reinforced concrete, 
with brick walls above the floor, and 


wood roof. The water is given a two- 
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hour alum and soda treatment in the 
settling basin, and then pumped 
through the filters into the mill sup- 
ply line. Sludge removal equipment 
has been installed, which permits the 
settling basin to be cleaned without 
being drawn off. 


The addition of a filtered water sup 
ply for the finishing 
this modern plant is in 
keeping with the advanced methods 
emploved by the 


dyeing and 


process at 


management, and 
their desire to be in a position to give 
the trade the very best service. 


Southern Mercerizing Co. Expands 





Further Growth at Tryon Plant—New Wing, More Winding, 
New Conditioning Room and Laboratory 
SD P 


HE year 1926 witnessed the com 

pletion of further development in 
the plant of the Southern Mercerizing 
Co., Tryon, N. C., along the lines of 
increase in capacity, improvement in 
continuity of layout, and introduction 
of auxiliary equipment. A company 


now has a potential capacity of 30,000 
Ibs. of single mercerized varns per 


week 


New Conditioning Room 


In the basement of the new wing, 


the company has installed a new solid 





Southern Mercerizing Co., Tryon, N. C. 


which grows as rapidly as has this 
organization, always, finds it difficult 
to keep its operations as continuous as 
might be desired and consequently the 
company has taken advantage of the 
latest stage in its expansion to re 
arrange the machinery in its different 
departments. 

Following its enlargement program 
of 1925 when a wing was added to the 
building, the Southern 
Co. in 1926 completed another wing 


Mercerizing 


at the other end, 60 x 60 ft., one 
story and basement. At the same time, 
the equipment was increased by 16 
Sipp Machine Co. 
spindles of Foster winding equipment ; 
and another 24-pole Smith-Drum 
mercerizing machine, making three 
24-pole machines in all. The net re- 
sult of this expansion is that the pant 


winders; 500 


concrete conditioning room, equipped 
with Bahnson humidifiers. This in it 
self is a marked improvement as the 
conditioning room was formerly lo 
cated in the warehouse, whereas now 
it is directly under the winding room 
and reached readily by elevator. ‘The 
packing and shipping room is also now 
located in this new basement. 

\t the same time that the main 
building of the plant was enlarged, 
the company availed itself of the op 
portunity to put on a monitor root 
which has aided greatly in the light 
ing facilities of the mill 

Testing Laboratory Installed 

The removal of the conditioning 
room and the packing and shipping 
room from the warehouse has made 
available space in that building which 


the company is now utilizing for a 
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testing laboratory. 


This is equipped 
with a Scott motor-driven breaking 
strength testing machine, a standard 
reel, a drying oven, scales, and a 
Suter seriplane which includes a six 
foot blackboard. Through this in 
stallation, the use of which is unde 


the direction of W. W. 


superintendent, who is a 


Burton, 
graduate 
chemist, the company is now able to 
test yarn for number, moisture, de 
fects, ete., and is in a position to 
know exactly what it is receiving and 
what it is shipping. Another step 
taken to improve the quality of its 
output has been the assignment ot 
one Foster winding machine exclus 
ively to back winding in order that 
the work of the 


various emploves 


may be checked. 
Miscellaneous Improvements 


In addition to the expansion ot thi 
plant itself, the Southern Mercert: 
ing Co. has made a number of othe: 
improvements, including the installa 
Zaremba 


equipment; the 
unit of 


tion of caustic recovery 


addition of anothe 
Hungerford & 


filtration svstem; 


lerry watel 
the drilling of well 

1 installat = irinkin 
ane Installation Of its OWN CATrInking 
water system for the cottages and the 
mill; and the addition of a sewerage 


ata 


svstem to the village The latte 


now comprises 57 houses, a 


store, 
and a community house. 

his entire program marks anothe1 
and important step in the development 
ot the company which dates back to 
1g09, when IF. ¢. Bacon started met 
cerizing in a shed adjoining a hosiery 
mill located about two miles from 
Tryon. At that time he operated 
one machine and produced 100 lbs 
After successive 
growth, W. C. Ward, at 
that time sales manager for the com 
pany, was admitted into partnership 
in the Southern Mercerizing Co. The 


of yarn per day. 


stages ol 


company has always made a specialty 


of single mercerized = yarns tor 
splicing and plaiting but in 


addition it 


hosiery 
mercerizes ply yarns in 
fine counts and is equipped for 
gassing, bleaching and dyeing. It has 
developed to a stage where it now 
employs 250 operatives. 





Corner of Testing Laboratory of Southern Mercerizing Co. 


View in Reeling and Coning Room of Southern Mercerizing Co. 
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The New Bemberg 
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General view of plant looking from the southeast corner. 


Note that face of all sawtooth skylight is vertical and not inclined. Chemical building is the 4-stor 
building at the right. 


Vear the center of the picture may be seen the fan rooms extending above the main roof level 
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Plant in Tennessee 


wood. Greene & Co., Ince. 


ske on the spinning machines. The 

ss used is the most interesting of 
any of the various methods by which 
itificial silk is spun. By the use of 


enious method of stretching dur- 
ng spinning, it is possible to spin a 
ngle filament of the same size as that 
il silk; for example, 150 denier 
nsists of 112 filaments. 
the washing department, the wet 
skeins from the spinning room receive 
number of baths in different solu- 
ons before going to the dryer room. 
his department is similar to a dye 
ouse for yarn dyeing, in which there 
s a great deal of drip on the floors 
irom the various baths. The warm 


water used causes vapor to form in 


the room so that ventilation must be 
of the best, and construction must be 
such that it will not be damaged by the 
steam. The matter of condensation 
must be watched carefully so as to 
prevent dripping from the roof or 
sash 

In the drying department the yarn 
is dried in skein dryers, and this de- 
partment presents no particularly diffi- 
cult building requirements except that 
adequate height and ventilation must 
be provided. , 

Following the operation 
practically all operations are a dupli- 
cate of those on regular silk yarn, the 
machinery used being the same and 
the conditions to be met practically 
duplicating those in a_ silk-throwing 
plant 


drying 


Buildings for this purpose must 
have the finest of daylight, and since 
h relative humidity is maintained, 
they must be provided in every way 
igainst condensation and dripping in 
old weather. 


a lg 


[he finishing operations on the 
yarn employ a large number of girls, 


ind provision must be made for ample 


locker rooms, lunch shower 


baths, etc. 


roonis, 


In addition to the general building 
requirements above outlined, certain 
parts of the process require very large 
quantities of steam and of hot water 
and also of cold water. The manu 
facturing processes by themselves do 
not require large quantities of power 
as compared with other textile indus- 
tries, but the required for 
pumping water, circulation of various 
liquids, for compressed air, and for 
various air conditioning apparatus 
make up a fairly sizable load. 


power 


Design and Arrangement 


some of 
the problems which had to be met in 
the best manner in the design of the 
plant. The general outline for the 
buildings and the arrangement of the 
processes was prepared by Max Korff, 
vice-president and technical director 
of the American Bemberg Corp., as a 
result of his having been in charge as 
a technical leader for a long period of 
years in the development of the Euro- 
pean plants of the company. During 
that time he was able to study the 
Bemberg process from the very be- 
ginning and throughout the experi- 
mental stages. Following this, Lock 
wood, Greeene & Co. were called 
upon to design the buildings in detail 
and to lay out the machinery and 
process piping. 


The above outline gives 


Taking the chemical building first, 
which is the five-story concrete build- 
ing shown in the exterior picture, it 
was decided, on account of the heavy 
loads to be carried and the various 
wet processes involved, to make this 
of reinforced concrete. 

For the balance of the main manu- 
facturing building, beginning with 
the spinning room, which is in the 
one-story building immediately ad- 
joining the chemical building, it was 


ground yarn may be 


Power house and 
stack showing coal 
handling and stor- 
age system, Car- 
penter and machine 
shop in back- 
ground. Layout 
provides for use of 
drag scraper for 
piling and reclaim- 
ing coal, Light 
colored spot at 
base of inclined 
conveyor is con- 
crete ramp built 
for purpose of re- 
ducing depth of pit 
necessary for coal 
crusher and_ base 
of inclined con- 
vevor 


Interior of turbine 
room showing 
motor driven and 
steam driven air 
compressors and 
small turbine at 
the left of the pic- 
ture. Two larger 
turbines in the 
background and 
switchboard at the 
right of the picture 


Filter and pump- 
ing plant at river 
with capacity to 
filter and deliver 
3,000,000 gallons of 


water each 24 
hours. Starting 


from back, pumps 
shown are as fol- 
lows: 1 wash 
water pump, 2 raw 
water pumps, | 
priming pump un- 
der stairway, and 2 
out of a total of 3 
clear water pumps. 
Clear well is lo- 
cated at the left of 
and immediately 
adjoining the pump 
room 





View of part of twisting and inspection department looking south, showing one of the ducts of Carrier air conditioning system and in the immediate fore- 
seen on storage racks 
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DISTRICT BRANCH OFFICES 
SALES AGENCIES 


: . . 5 66 ° 99 
National Refining Company Uses ‘American’? Pumps 
Boston, M wo. I - 
Detroit, Mict can ICTURED above is an installation of American Well Works pumps in 
re one of the plants of the National Refining Company. 


Many of the largest industries of this country use pumps bearing the 
name-plate of the American Well Works througout their plants. The 
efficient handling of liquids in the complicated industrial processes of 
today demands pumps that are unusually simple in construction, steadfast 
and powerful in operation. As they are built to the specifications of engi- 
neers to meet particular requirements of industrial usage, it is but natural 
to expect unusual quality and performance from American Well Works 


NUNYNs 
1 pu bE» 


To aid you in specifving and szlecting pumping equipment, the advice of 


a group of ‘*“‘Americen’’ engineers who are thoroughly conversant with 


3 industrial practices is at your disposal. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Offices AURORA, ILLINOIS and Factory 


\ 
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decided that construction of steel 
frame with plank roof would meet all 
of the requirements, except in the 
washing department, which it was de- 
ied to make of reinforced concrete 
in order to avoid any possible rotting 
i the roof plank. 
On account of the spans desired— 
So feet in the spinning department 
| 40 feet elsewhere—some unusual 
features of steel design were neces- 
sary, and vertical trusses immediately 
behind the skylight sash provided for 
requirements of the span in the 
most economical manner. It was de- 
cided to frame the saw-tooth skylights 
with the glass vertical on account of 
the trusses above mentioned, and be- 
cause this made a more rigid and 
economical framing than is possible 
with the inclined skylights. 
|’rovision made against condensation 
trom the roof was unusually complete 
ind included 2” cork insulation over 
ihe entire washing department and 1” 
cork insulation over all other de- 
partments where artificial humidity is 
provided. All of the skylight sash in 


those departments where artificial 
inidity is maintained are double- 
vlazed with air space between the 


glass and with condensation gutters 

provided throughout. All of the walls 

in rooms having artificial humidity 
ve the backing on the inside face of 

e wall made up of hollow brick, 

hus providing air spaces in the wall 
1 additional insulation. 


‘ 


Direct Sunlight Eliminated 

lhe provisions above noted for the 
prevention of condensation also make 
the working space very cool in sum- 
mer, and in this connection it will be 
noted from the photograph that in all 
if the sawtooth portion of the build- 
ing there are no windows in the out- 
ide wall except small ones 
for toilet rooms. 


provided 
This keeps all direct 
sunlight away from the windows of 
he building, and the plant was so 
ranged that skylights face due 
north, so that in the hot summer 
weather there is no direct sunlight 
falling on the glass of workrooms 
inywhere in the one-story building. 
has been found that in the hottest 
lays in summer the interior of the 
plant is delightfully cool at all times. 
(he washing department has a spe- 
ventilation system whereby warm 
blown in at intervals along one 
le of the room and large quantities 
ir are exhausted by disc fans in 
iace of the sawtooth skylights. 
in all departments beyond the dryers, 
‘ial humidity is maintained as 
as cooling in summer by means 
entral station humidifying and 
ng apparatus installed by the 
er Engineering Corp. and includ- 
ecirculation of air during the 
ing season. Fan rooms and air 
litioning equipment are located in 
fan room above the roof of the 
structure and immediately ad- 
¢ the conditioned rooms. Tem- 
ire and humidity are under auto- 
control and the 
is maintained. 
portion of the one-story build- 
in basement is provided of flat 


closest regu- 


slab concrete construction, and owing 
to the slope of the ground the larger 


above ground and for this reason is 


outside windows. In this basement 
are located a large cafeteria and sep- 





arate locker 
for girls from each 


Owing to the large uses for 


would be 
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whether or not power should be 
erated. This being the case, it 
of this basement is entirely 
ing turbines, 


heating 


using exhaust steam 
lighted and ventilated by large 
uses, 


chase electrical power, 








A GERMAN ENGINEER’S’ IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
METHODS OF AMERICAN ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS 
AND MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


For some years I have followed and studied with great inter- 
est the work of the American engineering profession. I regret 
that before arriving in this country I had no opportunity to 
come in close contact with American engineering concerns and 
therefore was pleased to accept the offer in June 1925 to take 
charge of building the American Bemberg plant. 

Today, after one and a half years cooperation with Ameri- 
can engineers and a great many manufacture rs of machinery, 
I feel ner and take pleasure in stating in addition to the 


report of S. B. Lincoln of Lockwood, Greene & Co., Ine., 
Boston, the following: 


The American industrial engineering concerns occupy a 
deservedly high position on account of their unselfish coopera- 
tion with all engine ering organizations. A well trained inter- 
national technical staff is at their disposal which puts them in 
the position to accomplish most any contract presented to 
them, immaterial whether it is to build a simple textile 
factory, a power house or a complicated plant. The staff draw- 
ing the plans is e xceptionally well organized and includes well 
trained specialists in every line; also by the entire staff work- 
ing in co-operation it is made possible that every little detail 
is carefully considered, so that when the plans are sent to the 
contractor, not a single thing is left open or unsettled. The 
contracting concerns are placed by this in a position to speed 
their work without interference; therefore, the quick accom- 
plishment of any large building is not surprising to those who 
had an opportunity to make themselves acquainted with the 
above mentioned organizations. 


Material companies and machinery manufacturers, ete., 
show a willingness to respond promptly to all inquiries and 
orders whether large or small, demonstrating that their main 
object in business is to anticipate the needs of their customers. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the erection of the chemical 
plant cannot be standardized, I am glad to state that most of 


the types of equipment and machinery are satisfactory for 
their requirements. 


With a few exceptions the workmanship is very good. The 
designs follow closely the principle which calls for a machine 
that will do the work required of it and at the same time is 
reasonable as to price. 


In conclusion I wish to say that in our case, in the erection 
of the American Bemberg Corp., Myron S. Falk, consulting 
engineer and vice-president of the A.B.C., and S. B. Lincoln 
of Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., Boston, have given their best 
experience in working out drawings and plans, and in placing 
contracts; while R. J. H. Worcester and Harold Hunter of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., acting as resident engineers, con- 
trolled activity on the spot. 

Further I wish to state that the rapid progress made has 
only been possible by the splendid cooperation and the unre- 
lenting energy of the gentlemen mentioned, just as the 
exchange of experience between the American and the German 
engineers has perfected such ingenious solution of the various 
problems presented. 


(Signed) M. KORFF. 


rates are 
with the 


very low 
> plant is located. 


rooms and shower-baths 


department, 


gen- 


was 


found cheaper to install non-condens- 


for 


water and for various process 


than it would have been to pur- 
although 


the 



























































at the point where 


total provision for accommodation of This is a — and very com- 
about 1,200 girls. plete power plant building, arranged, 
Mechanical Features like all other features of the plant, to 


SseV- 


steam, provide for future expansion to 
it was found that a large boiler plant eral times its present size. The power 
required regardless of plant is equipped with 3 400 h 


p. 
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Springfield boilers with space in the 
building for a fourth boiler to be in- 
stalled, the boilers being equipped 
with Santford-Riley — stokers. Che 
power plant has 2 750 k. w. 


; General 


Electric turbines, non-condensing, 
440-volt alternat- 
ing current generators. The turbine 
room also small turbine 
for Sunday use and two large air 
compressors, one steam-driven and 
one motor-driven, and an 
used in connection 
the refrigerating system. 


direct-connected to 


contains a 


ammonia 
compressor with 
Boilers are set at the second floor 
level and an interesting feature of the 
plant is a_ trucking 
rectly under the 
boilers so that a 


passageway di- 
ash hoppers of the 
motor truck 
metal body is driven directly 


with 
unde 
the hoppers for the removal of ashes, 
from which point they may be taken 
out and used in building roads or at 
other points where needed around the 
property. 

A very complete coal storage and 
handling system was installed by the 
Alvey Ferguson Co. of Cincinnati, 
including a track hopper, inclined 
feeder, drag scraper installation tor 
storing and reclaiming coal, 
coal crusher and inclined belt con 
veyor with horizontal run over the 
bunker. There is a steel bunker ex- 
tending the entire length of the boiler 
house over the firing floor with motor- 
driven weigh larry delivering coal di- 
rectly to each boiler. 

There is a large tunnel connecting 
the basement of the power house with 
the basement of the chemical build- 
ing, and in this tunnel all the neces- 
sary service pipes building, 
including steam at various pressures, 
hot and cold water, compressed air, 
cooling water, etc., are delivered to 
the manufacturing building 
running out of doors 

Filter Plant 

A filter plant is located at a dis- 
tance of about 1,600 ft. from the 
house and chemical building 
and on the bank of the Watauga 
River which adjoins the property. 
The filter plant has a daily capacity 
of 3,000,000 g allons in each 24 hours 
and includes a large sedimentation 
basin, open sand filters, clear well and 


piling, 


to the 


without 


power 


pump room. All pumps are elec- 
trically-operated with direct-connected 
motors. The filtering equipment 
proper was furnished and _ installed 


by the Roberts Filter Co. of Darby, 
Pa. \ll pumping equipment was 
manufactured by the DeLaval Steam 
Turbine Co. The filter plant is 
equipped with a recording meter of 
the Venturi type for the purpose of 
indicating continuously the amount of 
water being pumped to the plant 


Machinery 
So far American-made 
machinery was used in the equipment 
of the plant. That part of the equip- 
ment which could not be obtained in 
this country was 
machinery 


as possible 


various 
which are 


made in 
factories con- 
Bemberg company in 
Germany. All of the 
chinery for the 


nected with the 
American ma- 


plant was purchased 





LARGE TEXTILE MILL 


ADOPTS 


“SUPERHEATED AIR” 


possible only with the 
jungstro m. 
AIR PREHEATER 














ONE or THE LARGEST MILLS recently contracted for LJUNGSTROM AIR PRE- 
HEATERS for their new boiler plant. 


It was Nor because of fuel saving—although 15% fuel by tonnazye WILL 
be saved. 

It was Nor because they wanted to burn cheaper fuel—although they WILL 
be able to burn a far inferior grade with ideal combustion conditions. 


BUT—the purchase of LIUNGSTROM AIR PRE- 
HEATERS was made because their installation guar- 
anteed a CONTINUOUS boiler performance under 
worst conditions. In other words if a boiler in a 
battery were to be out of order, ALL necessary power 
could be generated by the remaining boilers 
operating at the high rating made possible by 
“SUPERHEATED AIR.” 

A LJUNGSTROM-equipped boiler plant is ALWAYS 
ready and able on short notice to handle high 
peak loads heretofore considered impossible. 


Ky er\ textile mill operator Owes it to himself to 
thoroughly investigate the splendid financial 
benefits to be derived from the use of LJUNGSTROM 
Air” PREHEATERS. Over 500,000 Developed Horse Power in 


peration. 





Our engineers will gladly co-operate with you in your investigation, 


Complete information upon request. 


THE AIR PREHEATER CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, New York 


Canadian Licensees—Lammers & Maase, Ltd., 240 Craig St. West, Montreal 
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ugh the New York office of Lock- 
1, Greene & Co. 


Contractors 


me of the principal contractors 
mnection with this work, other 
those mentioned above for power 
and filter plant equipment, were 
lows: 

ivation and roads—B. G. 
inson City, Tenn. 

S tural steel—Virginia 
Co., Roanoke, Va. 
ral construction—Hughes-Foulkrod 

, Philadelphia, Pa. 
protection—Holyoke Valve & 

ydrant Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

ting and power house piping—Grin- 


Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Young, 


Bridge & 
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Light and power wiring—Huntington & 
Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 

Process piping—Holyoke Valve & Hyd- 
rant Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Lead piping—Resisto Pipe & Valve Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Chimney—Rust Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Air conditioning—Carrier Engineering 


Corp., New York. 
Air conditioning—Cooling & Air Con- 
ditioning Co., New York. 
Air compressors—Chicago 
Tool Co. 
Cranes—Bacon Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Switchboard—General Electric C 
Elevators — Westbrook Elevator Co., 
Danville, Va. 
Motors—Allis-Chalmers Co. 


Pneumatic 


Shafting and belting—W. J. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Smokeflue, tanks, Johnson City 
Foundry & Machine Co., Johnson City. 

Vacuum pumps—lIngersoll-Rand Co. 


Savage, 


etc. 


Machine shop equipment Summers 
Hardware Co., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monorail system—Louden Machinery 

Co., New York 


Fencing—Cyclone Fence Co. 
Scales—Toledo Scale Co. and Fairbanks 


Co. 


Engineers 
As above stated, the plans were 
drawn, contracts let, and the work 


supervised by 
Co., Inc., of Charlotte, N. C. and 
New York, who also made all of the 
lay-outs for 


Lockwood, (creene & 


machinery and piping 
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and arranged for the purchase of the 
\merican-made machinery, all unde: 
the direction of Max Kortf, vice-pres 
ident and technical manager of the 
American Bemberg Corp. 


Plant Management 


management of the 
Johnson City is under the directiot 


ry 1 6 
iile pian i 


ot the following: Dr. Arthur Moth 
wurf, president and treasurer; Mas 
Kortf, vice-president and technical 


manager; Dr. Hugo Hoffman, chie 
Robert J. H Worcestet 
1 Mr. Worcester wa 
employ ed by Lockwood, Greene & | 
resident engineer in charge 
ot the construction. 


chemist; 


chief engineer. 


is their 


Important Kinlargements by Callaway Mills 





large Program of Expansion Undertaken During Last Year—Rug Department of the Valley Mills—Improvements at 
Hillside Cotton Mills and Unity Cotton Mills—Additions to Main Building of Milstead 
Manufacturing Co. and Revamping of Power System 


HE Callaway group of mills, 
located in LaGrange and other 
points in Georgia, completed 
during 1926, a large amount 

struction and installation work 
lving improvements and expan- 
ns. Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
re employed as the engineers on 
larger part of this work, to design 
supervise the construction of the 
ious units. A briet outline of some 
the more important work which 
undertaken is given in the fol- 
ving paragraphs: 
Valley Mills 
\ development of unusual interest 
southern textile circles during the 
st year was the new rug department 
the Valley Mills, recently placed in 
operation in High 
vrade rugs using cotton and jute are 
inufactured, these being produced in 
ny artistic patterns of all sizes. A 
tion of the new plant is devoted 
the manufacture of cotton wiping 


LaGrange, Ga. 


ie rug department of the Valley 
s had outgrown its original quar- 
> in a portion of the two-story 
ehouse of Hillside Cotton 
A new building was therefore 
uired to take care of the large ex 


the 


on necessar\ The building 
ted is 357 it. long by 8o ft. wide, 
stories, witl monitor 223 ft. by 


«<4 


af e 
20 it. 


This building abutts the old 


torv. warehouse. certain sections 


hich are still used by the rug de 


ent 





Wilstead Manufacturing Co., Milstead, Ga., Showing Portion of New Addition, 
Power House, and Diverting Dam 


Slow-burning, daylight constructiot 


was used, with cast-iron columns and 


steel beams carrying the second floor, 


and cast-iron columns 


beams supporting the root. Steel sash 


was used throughout with steel H-col- 


umns between to obtain the 


maximun 
amount of window opening Phat 
most pleasing result was obtained cai 
be seen from the accompanving illus 
tration. 

Wood floors were used throughout 


with the exception of a few bays 


one ens of the second hoor vnere 


onecrete was used ihe tat oncrete 


and = wood 


Was laid directly 


ground with creosoted pine 


subfloor, with pine intermediate, and 
al 


maple top. The most modern equip 


ment was installed for the humidifier 





and | systems; the former con 
sisting of Parks-Cramer high duty 
heads 1} e k | M reflector S were 
used for all 


hehting, and units were so 


paced with respect to the machinery 
to obtain an even, general illumina 

11¢ 11) addition the necessary 

Y \ ic Ort plane 
ng neta cht Hn 

t | rie le: 


in rigid metal conduit, tl 


permanence and 


us insuring 
minimum mainte 
nance cost. 

\ complete system of sprinklers 
was installed for fire protection, this 
work being done by the Grinnell Co., 
ot Atlanta. The system con- 
the Hillside Cotton Mills 
A modern vacuum system ot 
with automatic 


and with 


Was 
nected to 
system. 
heating, 
control, 


temperature 
overhead branch 
coils was installed and so arranged 
that the steam supply is taken from 
the boiler plant of the Hillside Cotton 
Mills. 

The most up-to-date machinery has 
been installed throughout 
facturing 


tol 
Electric 
has been used throughout, with indi 


manu 


purposes. drive 


vidual drives applied on many ma 
chines, including the jacquard and 
carpet looms. Power is supplied by 


the Columbus Power Co. from the 
substation also serving the Hillside 
Cotton Mills r.G; Thompson Bros 


Co. were the general contractors on 
the new building. 
Hillside and Unity Mills 
The Hillside Cotton Mills and the 
Unity Mills, 
are now completely on electric drive. 
Approximately 


Cotton LaGrange, Ga., 


1.310 hp. in new 


the Hillside 
in the Unity 


was installed in 
Cotton Mills and 900 h.p 
Cotton Mills. 
the made in 
the Unity Cotton Mills which required 
some additional 


motors 


\ complete reorganiza- 


tion of machinery was 


achiner) n order to 


correctly balance the processe \t 


} 





Valley Rug Mills of the Callaway Group, 


LaGrange, Ga. 
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COLE PRODUCTS 


Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers 
Vertical Manning Type Boiler 
Elevated Tanks with Towers 
Rotary Dyeing Machines 
Kiers for Bleaching 
Acid Tanks - Oil Storage Tanks - Stacks 


Standpipes - Vats  - Steel Fabricaters 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1854 


NEWNAN, GA. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


BOILERS 


For nearly forty years the Union Iron Works have 
been concentrating in the development and manu- 
facture of high pressure steel boilers exclusively and 
offer the Union Water Tube Boilers in both the hori- 
zontal straight tube longitudinal and cross drum de- 
signs and the vertical bent tube types, for pressures 
up to 400 lbs. in practically all sizes. 











UNION 




















We have many textile installations giving highest 
satisfaction in every day service. 





We also make Horizontal Return Tubular and Union 
Universal Fire Tube Boilers. This is one of the 
largest and most modern boiler manufacturing 
plants, with sales representatives in all principal 
cities to serve you. 
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the same time, a new and modern sys- 
of lighting was installed using 
Rk. L. M. type of enameled steel 


ctors. 


a careful study ot the existing 


trical apparatus in these mills, the 
engineers were able to utilize practi- 
all of the old equipment, at the 
same time holding down to a mini- 
the amount of new buildings re- 

ed for the substations. lhe 


inal substations were of the in- 
type with the transformers and 
Where 
essary, the new and larger substa- 

utilize the present buildings for 
control equipment with the trans- 
ers located out of doors. 


ontrol equipment housed. 


he Hillside Cotton Mills are served 
wo substations located at opposite 
ends of the building. One station is of 
1500 kva. capacity and supplies power 
on for the weaving and a_ portion 


the spinning. The transformers 
re 6-250 kva. arranged in two 
3-phase banks, these being the old 


ranstormers formerly in both = sub- 
The other substation is of 


3,000 kva. capacity, arranged in two 


tation 
stations. 


transformers 
each. This station also contains the 
induction feeder voltage regulator for 


banks of 3,500 kva. 


he lighting, as well as separate banks 

of lighting transformers for all of the 

Hillside and Valley Mills. Complete 
etering equipment was installed so 
it the power and lighting consump- 
n of each mill is recorded. 


furnishes the 
for all of the departments of 
he Valley Mills, and by the use of 
disconnecting 


This station likewise 


powell 


switches an arrange- 
ent was worked out for both sta- 
ns, so that in the event of 
any transformer, the 
icity can be 


failure 
remaining 
used to the fullest 
As a safeguard against seri- 
us interruption, a 500-kva. 
ransformer was purchased which also 
serves as a spare for the transformers 

the Unity Cotton Mills. 

panying illustration shows the in- 

or of the No. 2 substation at the 
Mills. The compact 
rangement shown enabled the pres- 


extent. 


spare 
The ac- 


Hill ide ( ‘otton 


ent building to be used, and still made 
ll apparatus accessible for inspection 
nd removal for repairs. The Unity 
Cotton Mills’ substation [ 
500-kva. outdoor transformers 
the control equipment, lighting 
formers, and induction feeder 


consists of 


ve regulator for the lighting sys- 
installed in the old 


noe 
iv. 


substation 


both mills practically the same 
installed ; 
ur-frame double extended shaft 
for the roving, spinning, and 
ters, with group 


ot drives were two 


drive for the 
lhe pickers and numerous mis- 
neous drives have individual 

s. The installation of the elec- 

| apparatus and wiring, including 

he substation work for these two mills, 
ll as for the Valley Mills, was 
led under one contract by the 
Clayton Co. of Atlanta. All new 
electrical apparatus was furnished by 


it 
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Interior of No. 2 Substation, Hillside Cotton Mills 


the Westinghouse Electric & Manu 


facturing Co. 


Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
During the early part of last year 
two additions to the main building of 
the Milstead Manufacturing Co., Mil 
stead, Ga., were completed, as well as 


a complete revamping of the power 


system. The additions to the building 
extension to 
the weave room, 80 x 102 ft., and a 
ie carding and 
Due to 


the topography of the ground, the two 


consist of a one-story 


two-story extension of tl 


spinning floors, 75 x 8o feet 


story extension is an elevated structure 
giving additional space on the second 
and third floors. No additional space 
was required in the picker room, whi 
is on the first floor, and this space in 
the new extension was, accordingly 
not developed. 





Steel sash with daylight construc 
used, t 


tion was similar to that late1 
adopted for the new rug depa 
for the Valley Mills 
be a most economical type of construc 

lhe added 


floor space was utilized, primarily, in 


rtment 


Phis proved to 
tion for the results desired 


wie 
machimery 


layout, with the addition of some new 


looms and other machinery to bettet 


the reorganizing of the 


balance the manufacturing prov 
The Griffin Hodges Co. were the gen 
eral contractors on the 
struction. 


1 *y 
building con 


Extensions and improvements in the 
humidifier and heating 
also 


systems were 
automatic 


installed for the 


carried out, with 
temperature control 
heating. A new modern lighting sys 
tem was installed, using enameled steel 
reflectors and 
lamps. 


150-watt mill type 
Power Improvements 

At the same time, a complete re- 
vamping of the power situation was 
undertaken. Formerly, the power was 
derived from three namely, 
mechanical power from an old hori- 
zontal water wheel; mechanical power 
from the steam engine; and electrical 
power purchased from the Georgia 
Power Co. The waterwheel and pur- 
chased power were used at all times, 
while the steam engine had to be oper- 
ated during a portion of each year. 


sources: 


Upon investigation it was found, as 
is often the case, that the existing 
water wheel equipment was obsolete 
and that 
could be obtained from the 
head 


signed plant. According 


considerably more powet 


water and 


] 


available with a properly de 


ly, a new plant 
was designed which utilized the exist 


+} 


ing head-race or canal, as well as the 


penstock and a portion of the power 
In order to obtain the 


head 


lannel was excavated 


house building. 


full amount of available at all 
times, a new cl 


for the river. This channel was ap 


proximately 553 ft. long. A gravity 
section diversion dam, 160 ft. long and 
9 ft. high, was constructed of mass 


concrete: this dam served to divert the 
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stream to the new channel, permitting 
the tormer channel to be use it 
extension of the tail race 

\ moder ertica 1 t 
turb 00 h.p. und \ 1 
1 1) te xf } ‘ 
{ t | \ i | 
| Ct 1ectle ) | \ 
) t \ \ 
= ‘ 
ird 
nl ) uu ) s t 
) 
mower ¢ ve Gene tea t ( 
ically t 1| vad « uu 
SINCE ery tlle sti c ( 
possible. the water whe epe 
mm the run the rivet \ ( \ 
connectio the Gi 
Co. was ule nd an tv pe 
ubstation IS ing © 10) 
1] 1 1 
kva. transtormers was built. t 
purpose. The switchboard was 
Siresiseae aie eas Aepbigte tas his xaainds bus) 
ranged that anv circuit can be supplies 
either trom the waterwheel generato1 
1 ° . 
the power company 
he accompanving illustration, 
' ] \ , basa | 
aken betore the construction work 
’ ‘ 
Was completed, shows the new exten 


sion for the card and spinning room 


ilso. the hydro-electric diver 


plant 


sion dam, and substation The entire 


mill was placed on motor drive, with 
all wiring installed in conduit, and the 


] 


steam engine drive abandoned he 
water wheel equipment was furnished 
by James Leffel & Co.; while all new 


electricity apparatus, including the 


generator, switchboard, transformers 


ind motors, was furnished by the 
General Electric Co the installation 
electrical apparatus and wirin 


M. Clayton Co 


ot the 


was made by J 


Houston Textile Mills Kinlarge 





Build New Mill and Practically Double Plant Capacity for 


Manufacture of 


Cotton 


Blankets 


By H. C. Swannell* 


URING 1924, the Houston Textile 
Mills, Houston, started 
operating their new plant, devoted ex 


lusively to the manufacture of cotton 


blankets \t that 
3.870 


Tex ’ 


time there were 
pinning spindles installed and 
preparatory 
This plant is now being 
addition 
spindles, 
and twenty 92-in. looms, 


100 looms, together with 
machinery 
enlarged to provide for the 
ot 2,964 
eighty 82-in., 


ring spinning 


with necessary preparatory and 
equipment. At the 


clusion of this 


auxiliary con- 
development, the 
capacity will be approximately 
doubled. It is planned to operate day 
and night. 
Construction Details 

Originally, the Houston Textile 
Mills a main building, 
one story in height, measuring 388 
ft. long by 138 ft. wide; a ware- 
house 100 ft. by 125 ft., part of which 
was used as an opener room; and an 
office building. The warehouse is 50 
ft. south of, and the office is 50 ft. 
east of the main structure. Fifty feet 
north is the new building, 356 ft. 


* J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
a 


consisted of 


Engineers, Greenville, 


long by 107 ft. wide. This is also a 
one-story structure and of the same 
construction as the original unit In 


general, the mill 
standard 


buildings are of 


davlight mill construction, 


having concrete footings and walls to 
window sill height Above this the 
outside walls, except at the corners 


and toilet towers, are formed of steel 
sash windows fitted between cast-iron 
pilasters. The 
tend to the roof. At 
corners and toilet towers, 
extend to the roof. ( 
columns are used on the inside for 
supporting the well 
as the cast-iron columns in the out- 
side walls, are spaced to ft. 8 in. 
apart lengthwise of the mill, and 26 ft. 
across the mill. 

Monitor roof construction was 
used. The main part of the roof, 
supported on 10 x 16 in. timbers, con- 
sists of 3 in. pine planking covered 
with insulating material and 5-ply tar 
and gravel roofing material. The 
monitor section is covered with the 
same material, but the sides are of 
steel Approximately 25% of 
the roof area is taken up by the moni- 


column windows ex 

the building 
the concrete 
walls ‘ast-iron 


roof. These, as 


sash. 
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Standard floor construction, 
t ird pine rough flooring with 
ple top, was used throughout 








est end of both the old and 







































uidings has temporary outside 


will facilitate future ex 


So x 100 Tt two-story 

0 bein dded to the 

= naar cotto1 ware 

\ us¢ nstructiol witl bricl hire 
been u ed 


\rrangement of Departments 


ull building, which is 


ie er tor the preparatory pro 


used the picking. carding 
ised Tie pie KIN? carding, 


roving, spinning, winding, 
ping machinery ihe stash 
ng, and napper rooms are in 
building. One section of the 
use is occupied by the opener 


nd the raw stock dvehouse is 


the present building 


} 
thre process ot 


manutacture, 


taken from the bale 


cotton is 
ned in the opener room, blown 
ugh galvanized iron tubes of 1234 
ciameter to the picker room, 
Part of the cot- 
vevel 1s ent from opener 


the dvehouse where 


Nucleus 


— WA RILY in the vear 1920, the 
lire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, Ohio, started the inves 
southern 
manufacturing tire fab 


(,o0dveal 
tigation of possible 
locations for 
c, with a view to building a plant in 
e South to house a portion otf the 
eotton machinery acquired by them in 
isk 
Rubber Company of the plant of the 
Mills at Passaic, N. J] 


\ number of locations 


joint purchase with the 
| sex Cotton 
were In 


wcted and considered, the final re- 








Goodvear Clearwater Mills: 
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is colored and then sent to the picker 
After the picking process, the 
into the card room. 
Cotton in the form of laps comes to 
the cards and leaves in the form of a 


room. 


cotton passes 


sliver. It then goes to the drawing, 
roving, and spinning frames in succes- 
ion. Yarn from the filling frames 
goes direct to the looms, and _ that 
from the warp spinning frames goes 
to the winders, warpers, slashers, and 
After weaving, 
the blankets are taken to the napper 
room, 


then to the looms. 


then to the cloth room, where 

the cutting, hemming, 

folding are done. 
Operation of the mill is dependent 


inspection, and 


upon electric power, which at 3-phase, 
60-cycle, 550 volts, is purchased from 
the Houston Light & Power Co 
Motors were furnished by the General 
Electric Co., and are arranged to 
drive the machinery in small groups 
through shafting overhead, or are ap- 
plied direct to the The 
forme drive is used in the 
rooms All 
the remaining equipment is individual 
motor drive 

\rtificial 


machines. 
type of 
card 


opener rooms and 


illumination is obtained 


from 300-watt lamps in RLM re- 
flectors, spaced on approximately 16 
ft. centers and mounted 14 ft. above 
the floor. The units are arranged for 
a general illumination system, yet they 
are placed in reference to the arrange- 
ment of the machinery. Wiring to 
lighting units is arranged to control 
lights in groups through operation of 
fused safety type switches. Grouping 
of units is in accordance with the 
manufacturing processes. 
New Equipment 

Steam for heating and manufactur- 
ing purposes is obtained from a boiler 
plant containing a 150 h. p. oil-fired 
boiler. Steam for heating is delivered 
to the mill at roo lbs. pressure, where 
it is reduced to 15 lbs. pressure for 
distribution to the heater coils. The 
pressure is 15 Ib. for slashing and 
dyeing. 

The fire protection system was fur- 
nished and installed by Rockwood 
Sprinkler Co. It consists of the stand- 
ard arrangement of sprinkler heads, 
namely, a line of heads in the center 
of each ro ft. 8 in. bay, lengthwise. 
and approximately 10 ft. apart across 


the mill. Constant water pressure is 





Station Humidifying—Mill Village Enlarged 


By S. B. 


sult being the purchase of Mill No. 2 
Cotton & 
Co., at Cedartown, Ga. 


ot the Cedartown Export 
This purchase 

March and 
formal possession of the Cedartown 
property was taken during the week 


ending April 17. 


was arranged early in 


his mill as origin 
ally acquired had 12,000 ring spindles 
and approximately 5,000 mule spindles. 
It was planned from the beginning to 
throw out the mule spindles and to add 
carding, twisting, and weaving ma 
sufficient 
quantities to bring the mill up to a 


chinerv trom Passaic in 


total capacity Of 30,000 spindles, bal 





Lincoln* 


anced for the production ot such tire 
fabrics as the Goodyear Company 
might wish to produce at this plant. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., Bos- 
ton, were engaged as engineers to pre- 
pare layouts for all machinery, motors, 
wiring, transmission, et¢., and to make 
the construction and equipment draw- 
ings for the mill. The engineering 
department of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., at Akron, handled the se 
curing of bids and placing of all con 
tracts, and attended to the supervision 
of construction and installation on the 
ground. It was decided to name the 
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maintained by water in a 100,000 ¢ 
tank. Supplementing this is a 1 
gal. per minute centrifugal pu 
direct connected to a motor. Par! 
Cramer Co. furnished and _ insta 
the air conditioning system, w! 
consists of high duty heads « 
driven by a small motor. Moi 
control is automatic. 

New textile manufacturing e 
ment in connection with this enla 
ment includes the following: One 
spindle No. 60 Universal wit 
eighty 82-in., 4 x 1 box, Crompt 
Knowles looms ; 
box, Crompton 


twenty 92-in., 4 
& Knowles lo 
four 36-roll Woonsocket nappers 
the following Whitin 
pickers, 19 cards, 16 deliveries 
drawing: 


machinet 


16 deliveries second d: 
ing, 2 slubbers, 3 intermediate fra: 
3 roving frames, 8 filling spim 
frames, and § warp spinning fra: 

Plans for the original mill, was 
house, office, new buildings, mac! 
ery, electrical and steam heating 
outs, were made up by J. E. Sir 
& Co., Greenville, S 
The building contractor is G. C. St 
Construction Co. 


engineers, 


New Tire Fabric Mill for Goodyear 


Establish 30,000-Spindle Plant at Cedartown, Ga., Purchasing Mill No. 2 of the Cedartown Cotton and Export Co. as a 
Erect New Buildings, Including Main Mill Building and Storehouses—Central 


plant the (soodyear Clearwater Mills, 
for reasons that are mentioned late: 


this article. 
Layout of New Mill 


The new building layout 
provided for a new 
shaped mill, connecting directly with 
the existing mill and having a main 
mill building 143 ft. 6 in. wide by 507 
ft. 6 in. long, and an ell 252 ft. 6 in. 
by 148 ft. 6 in. Three new 
storehouse sections were built, appro 
imately 50x120 ft. in size, two of tliese 


being one 


adopted 


two-story, | 


wide. 


story in height, and_ the 





One End of Main Mill With Ell at Right; Both Fan Houses of Central Station Equipment Are Shown 








— | 


un 


07 
/ 
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© ver sections being two stories with 
waste house in the second story. 
The type of construction selected 
ws self-supporting steel frame 
t) roughout, the steel columns in the 
ov tside walls being surrounded by 
n.crow brick pilasters. All floor and 
ro f beams throughout were of steel 
w th heavy plank floors and roofs. 
1s the layout of the mill provided 
for having all of the spinning and 
twisting in the second story, it was 
decided to use a central station sys- 
tem of humidifying and air condition- 
ing for the entire second floor. The 
engineers, following the method pre- 
viously worked out by them for sev- 
eral recent southern mills, made lay- 
outs providing for the housing of all 
fans and air conditioning apparatus 
in fan houses above the main roof 
level. There are two of these large 
fan houses on the roof, each taking 
care of a portion of the second story, 
so that no floor space in the manu- 
facturing rooms is taken up by condi- 
tioning apparatus. 
lhe work of the engineers included 
, complete rearrangement of the ma- 
chinery in the present mill in order 
t the finished layout might provide 
for the most economical manufactur- 
ing. Plans were completed early in 
lune, 1926, at which time the taking 
of bids was commenced, and practi- 
illy all contracts were placed during 
the next month or two, construction 
work on the ground being started in 
At this writing, the building is 
ractically closed in from the weather, 
the moving of machinery from Passaic 
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has started and its erection has been 
commenced in the new mill. 

The principal contractors on this 
work were as follows: Structural steel, 
Burger Iron Co., Akron, Ohio; gen- 
eral construction contract, Hunkin- 
Conkey Construction Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; fire protection and heating, 
Grinnell Co., Charlotte, N. C.; eleva- 
tors, Otis Elevator Co.; humidifying, 
including both central station system 
and head system, Parks-Cramer Co.; 
lighting and power wiring and elec- 
trical substation, Walker Electric Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Designs for mill houses were pre- 
pared by the engineering department 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and 
the contract for construction of houses 
was let to the Daniel Lumber Co., 
LaGrange, Ga. Over 95 operatives’ 
houses have now been completed. In 
addition to this, a number of modern 
houses were purchased. 


It was decided to name the new mill 
the Goodyear Clearwater Mills by rea- 
son of the fact that this mill is lo- 
cated in the clear water section of the 
state, and because of the fact that 
there are a number of 
springs on the property which furnish 
an adequate supply of pure water. 


very fine 


The operation of all Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. fabric plants is under 
the direction of S. A. Steere, manager, 
cotton and 
Ohio. Contracts were placed and 
supervision carried out under the di 
rection of Charles C. Grant, manager, 


fabric division, Akron, 


engineering and maintenance depart- 
ment, Akron, Ohio. 


New Cannon Unit and Power Plant at Kannapolis 


Completion of 50,000-Spindle Mill Brings Total Spindleage Up to 180,000—Power Plant Will Supply Heating and 
Process Steam to All Units and Will Generate a Portion of Power Requirements—New 
Warehouses and School Addition Included in Expansion Program 


HE latest expansion program at 

the Cannon Mfg. Co., Kan- 

napolis, N. C., completed in 

1926, represented the addition 
of a unit containing a greater number 
of spindles than any other single unit 
of the plant. In addition, recent con- 
struction at Kannapolis has included 
the erection of a new power plant, the 
building of eight new warehouses, and 
the enlargement of the mill school 
facilities by more than double. 
Through this program, Kannapolis has 
iurther established its position as the 
largest towel manufacturing center 
of the world. 


_ 


(he new mill, to be known as mill 
Ne 


No. 7, is equipped with 50,000 spin- 
dles and auxiliary machinery. It 
cou. prises a main building, three 


stores in height, 100 x 700 ft., with 


a ‘isement running the full width 
anc 140 ft. of the length; also an an- 
nex three stories in height; 80 x 230 
it. The two buildings are connected 
by three-story bridge at one end 
ind 5y a one-story bridge at the sec- 

oor at the other end. 

buildings are of all-steel frame 





construction, with wood intermediate 
floor beams. The ground floors of 
both the main building and the annex 
are on tar rock foundations, while 
the upper floors are heavy plank with 
maple finish. The daylight construc- 
tion of the building affords particu- 
larly good lighting facilities, the 
windows being 20 ft. in width. Full 
length monitors are on both buildings, 
with steel top-hung sash used. 


Continuous operation is insured, 


the opening and picking processes be- 
ing located on the second floor of 
the annex, connected by passageway 
to the second floor of the main build- 
ing which is devoted to carding. 
Above the carding is the spinning, 
which in turn is connected with the 
upper part of the annex where the 
spoolers are installed. 

Carding and spinning equipment 


“was supplied by the Whitin Machine 


Works, Whitinsville, Mass.; opening 





Building to Increase School Facilities at Kannapolis 


and drawing by the Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Lowell, Mass.; fly frames by 
the Woonsocket Machine & Press 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I., and spoolers 
and warpers by Barber-Colman Co,, 
Rockford, Ill. The 50,000 additional 
spindles added to the Cannon Mfg. 
Co. brings their total spindleage up to 
180,000. 

The design and construction of this 
new unit and of the power plant were 
under the direction of Thos. E. Mur- 
ray, Inc., New York, designing and 
consulting engineers and architects. 
The structural steel contract was in 
the hands of the American Bridge 
Co. The Brown-Harry Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., had the contracts for 
the foundation and _ superstructure. 
Allis-Chalmers motors and Trumbull 
electric control are used in the new 
mill. 


New Power Plant 


The new steam and power plant 
erected at Kannapolis will supply 
heating and process steam to the en- 
tire plant of the Cannon Mfg. Co. 
and will also be used to generate a 






















VENTILATION 
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VAPOR REMOVAL 





Scruplex Fan 


The Wing-Scruplex Exhauster 
handles air, fumes, corrosive 
vapors, etc., without subject 
ing the motor to their de 
teriorating effects The 
motor 1s entirely removed 
from the exhauster casing. 
It is easily installed with any 
duct system. Made in 
horizontal and vertical types, 
with intake top, bottom, or 
either side 


AND HEATING 


Wing-Scruplex Fans and Exhausters 


Fans available 


direct-connec ted 





For all kinds of ventilation requirements. Wing- 
Scruplex Dyehouse Fans are used for handling 
moisture-ladened air and corrosive vapors, etc. 
in sizes from 10” to 60”, with 
motor drive; 10” to 108” 
diameter with pulley belt drive. Fan manufac 
turers for over 40 years. 


— srecsaiaitidhe a 





Pom Ti 


Wing-Scruplex Exhauster 


Wing-Scruplex Fog Eliminators 





Before and After 


Fog Eliminator Installation in Dyehouse 


Wing Fog Eliminators are designed for producing and 
maintaining a clear and comfortable atmosphere in dye- 
houses, without the use of any duct work, or other cum- 


bersome auxiliary equipment. 





Wing Unit Heater in Textile Mill 





Low Ceiling Type Wing 
Unit Heater 


For heating any kind of Mill building, Wing Feather- 


weight Unit Heaters give better heating at less fuel cost; 


besides conserving floor space. 


Three different types of 


overhead units in various sizes are available. 


Bulletins and Catalogues on Request 


LiJ.Wing Mfp.Co. 


358 West 13th St., New York City 





February 














Installation of Swartwout Ventilators at the Passaic Piece Dye Works, Passaic, N. 


No More Condensation 
in the Dye House 


| The problem has been a serious one, as it involved rapid deteriora- 
| tion of buildings as well as discomfort and annoyance to workers. 


Swartwout Ventilation takes out the winter’s fog and the summer's 
Swartwout Rotary 
Ball Bearing Ventilators deliver more air per dollar invested than 
any other. Their initial cost is low and their operating cost noth- 
ing. They are non-mechanical, no fans to drive, no motors to 


swelter. Results are positively guaranteed. 


keep up. 


We will be glad to study your ventilating problem and make recom- 
mendations. Remember, we assume the entire responsibility and 


guarantee results. 


Please write or send the coupon. 


THE SWARTWOUT COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 18511 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


Factories at: Cleveland and Orville, Ohio 


wartwou 


ROTARY 


BALL praninc VEN TILATORS 





- _—_—_——eoe ore cre -  " aes me ae a a sm ee nesc cesses ee —_ ~y 

| THE SWARTWOUT COMPANY, 
118511 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. | 

| We me TN Ge WANE GOR a on oc cc cccincccccccecccccaccccceseseucesenssece 

| [eeeeeeeseeeeseeeseeeeesseeecsaeeeeaeeeseneesarsceueseccesecueesaneeeeneeesen: 

| Send copy of your book “‘The Gospel of Fresh Air | 

| ! a. RE ASE SA RMS ENS SDD HKD OE DEON SNCS OREN EANDCRRO ROR OREND ® | 
| | Individual............cececcccececccccccceecrscnsnsecsceesecsesesscsccseeseeess - 
































HE success of Swartwout Ventilating Engineers in eliminat- 
| ing the evils of condensation and excessive humidity in dye 
houses is one of the important recent developments in the industry. 
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New 50,000 Spindle Cotton Mill Unit of Cannon Manufacturing Co. at Kannapolis, N. C. 


portion of the power requirements of 
the plant. The power plant is located 
within an area equally accessible to 
all mills. A railroad siding and 
trestle are adjacent to the building, 
so that coal cars may be unloaded 
with the coal tower. The installation 
includes a General Electric Co. tur- 
bine of 2,500 k. w. capacity, of which 
94% of the total steam supplied to it 
be bled at an intermediate stage. 
This steam is used for process pur- 
poses at the various mills. In this 
way the turbine is used as a reduc- 
ing valve for high-pressure steam, 
and the power generated costs prac- 
tically nothing. 


may 





A 2,650 square foot condenser is 
included with the turbine for operat- 
ing the turbine condensing at such 
times when the process steam required 
is at a minimum. At all other times 
the condenser condenses only enough 
for full load on the turbine. 

\ concrete stack 200 feet high by 
12 feet in diameter has been erected 
with the new plant. The coal tower 
has a capacity of unloading 45 tons 
of coal per hour. Three 620 h. p. 
Walsh & Weidner boilers which oper- 
ate at 275 Ibs. pressure, with no super- 
heat, produce all the steam required 


steam 


for the plant. Only two of these 
boilers are necessary for operation at 
one time, the other being used as a 
spare. Provision has been made for 
th 


the installation of superheaters at a 
future date if such service is required. 

water walls have been in- 
in each boiler setting equiva- 
lent to 230 square feet of surface, 


\ 
Murt 


Stalle 


which will keep the maintenance cost 
ot the boiler settings at a minimum. 
Cenl 


tokers of the latest design will fire 


lers to 300% of rating. The 
ashes will be taken away by a steam 


ashi conveyor system, which trans- 
tts same to a tile overhead tank out- 
ide of building. From this point 
they nay be loaded on trucks. Steam- 
ven boiler feed pumps and forced 
ins have been provided. 


r for condensing purposes is 
1incd from a lake nearby through 


‘entriiigally cast iron pipe and then 
sent a well near the plant, from 
wh oint it is re-circulated to the 
lake he latest improvements have 
been 


orporated in this layout, the 


piping being so arranged that steam 
is sent to various mills at 50 lbs. from 
the turbine direct, or may be reduced 
from the high pressure steam main. 
Steam flow meters register the flow 
to all mills. The majority of the con- 
densate is returned to the power plant 
and to an open feed water heater, 
where the necessary make-up water 


is added with the exhaust steam from 
the auxiliaries. Feed water 
lators constant 
the boilers. The piping 1s 
well insulated with that portion which 
is underground covered by tile. 

No. details omitted to 
make this an efficient, up-to-date in 
dustrial power plant. 


regu 
maintain a level of 


water in 


have been 


Connecticut Mills’ Alabama Plant 





Erecting 32,000-Spindle Unit at Albany-Decatur 


Provision for 


Future Expansion 


HE Connecticut Mills Co. is estab- 
lishing a southern plant at Albany- 
Decatur, Ala. This first Alabama 
unit will have about 32,000 spindles, 


and other necessary equipment for 
making fabrics for the tire trade. 
The plans provide for expansion in 
the future. The machinery for this 
first unit will be moved from the 


plants now operated by the company 
in Fall River, Mass. and 
Conn. The machinery involved in 
this move is about one-half of the 
equipment of the company. 


Danielson, 


The new plant is located on a tract 
of land on the edge of Albany, Ala., 
where the usual facilities of a city are 
available to it, and it will not be neces- 
sary to build a mill village. The build- 
ings to be erected in this group con- 
sist of a three-story mill, 460x140 ft., 
with separate picker building, 72x70 
ft., of slow burning mill construction, 
with steel beams and plank floors. 
Storehouses are being built on a rail- 


~ al 


rire. 
4 


| rc 
ekeretet 
rec i 


1 


road siding on the property with ample 
capacity for both raw cotton and fin 
‘chied 


There is 


goods 


also an office 
building, boiler house, and waste 
house. This group as planned con 
tains over one-quarter of a million 


square feet of floor space. 


The mill yard will be equipped with 
a complete system of fire protection 
with pump 
and reserve supply of water. The mill 
will be operated by purchased power. 
lhe property will be laid out with the 
necessary roads, walkways, and lawn. 


Work Now Under Way 


piping and hydrants, fire 


Contract for the construction of the 
plant and yard equipment has been 
let to A. K. Adams & Co., of Atlanta, 
Ga., and the work is now under way. 
The floors and root 
were purchased in advance of placing 
the main 
Iron & 
Ala., 


steel beams for 


1 


nd the Decatur 
Co., Albany-Decatar, 
will shortly start the delivery of 


contract, a 


Steel 


these. Bids for 


or 
S? 


lighting, heatin 
sprinklers, and other parts of the 
building equipment will be obtained as 
soon as the plans are ready. 


he Textile Realty Co., of Albany- 
Decatur, Ala., is providing the money 
for the construction of the new plant, 
including the land and building equip 
ment. They have arranged with Cald 
well & Co., bankers, of Nashville, 
the sale of an issue of 
bonds against the property which they 
are providing and leasing to the Con- 
necticut Mills Co., the latter agreeing 
to purchase the property at the expira- 
tion of the lease. 


Tenn., for 


lhe Textile Realty Co. was instru- 
mental in securing this plant for De 
catur. In this many interests, 
both local and statewide, were repre- 
sented. 


work 


Among those especially ac- 
tive for the Textile Realty Co., were 
Thos. A. president, W. W. 
Fussell, and John Knight. 


Bowles, 


Obadiah Butler, president, and H. 
L. Burrage, 
Connecticut 


vice president, of the 
Mills Co., recently 
in Decatur conferring with the offi- 
cials of The Textile Realty Co., and 
advised in regard to the placing of the 
construction contract. They expect 
speedy completion of the mill, so that 
the movement of machinery can com- 
mence at an early date. 

T. Main, Inc., engineers, ot 
Boston, Mass., are in charge of the 
design and supervision of construction 
of the plant. Arrangements have been 
made with Brander & Curry, Inc., of 
New York, to sell the product of the 
mill. 


were 


(has. 





Plant Under Construction at Albany-Decatur, Ala., for Connecticut Mills Co. 
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INVESTIGATE 


the Economic Possibilities 








Among the many Horton Tank 
installations at textile mills is 
this 75,000-gallon ellipsoidal 
bottom tank which protects the 
property of the Stillwater Wor 
sted Mills, Ashawa) Rhode 
Island 


of Burning 








The burning of the small sizes 
of anthracite produces heat, 
power and steam in abundance 
—but no smoke. High heat- 
producing energy is obtainable 
with anthracite without loss in 
the various processing depart- 
ments by smoke. 





sn. ° | 
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Elevated water 
is the only certain 
vire protection 


Wate a fire breaks out you want water—plenty of it and avail- 


able instantly at the exact spot where it is needed. Water in 


Equipment for burning barley, 
buckwheat and rice for gener- 
ating steam and providing heat, 
is now available. 


BUCKWHEAT 


B 

a 

* 

» 

& 

a city main or in ground storage is of no value unless it can ee 

be lifted up into the building when the fire starts. Failure of pumps ® 
or low pressure in the public supply mains may make this impossible 

just at the minute you need it. m 

But when you have an_ elevated storage the work of lifting the = 

water has already been done. A tank full of water above your x 

buildings connected to a proper distribution system provides a posi- ee 

tive and instant supply of water at any point where a fire may break . 
out. The only force needed to carry the water from the tank to 

the fire is gravity and gravity never fails. 7 

& 

* 

e 

= 

& 


RICE 


A Horton Tank offers economical and dependable elevated storage. 
It never rots nor burns; its last cost js always low. The same tank 
can be piped to furnish water for washing or other processes if 
desired. Standard sizes meet practically all requirements. Prompt 
delivery possible. 


Get an estimate on a Horton Tank to safeguard your property. 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


Chicago, 2112 Old Co'ony Dallas. 1628 Praetorian Bldg 
aids Atlanta, 1075 Healey Bldg 





New York, 3125 Hudson Ter : E 

Bldg San Francisco; 1080 Rialto 
Cleveland, 2203 Union Trust Bidg 

ldg Havana, Cuba, Apartado 2507 
—— See Also —— 
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Philadelphia and Reading 


HORTON Coal and Iron Company 
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Tire Cord Plant.and Bleachery at ‘Thomaston 


Two Important Developments Carried Out by Hightower Interests—Erect Bleachery With Weekly Capacity of One 
Million Yards, and First Section of Tire Cord Manufacturing Plant Which Will Ultimately 
Have 60,000 Spindles—Village Extensions—New Office Building 


NE of the new projects com- 
() pleted and placed in opera- 
tion the first of the year is 
the tire cord manufacturing 
plant of the Thomaston Cotton Mills, 
at |homaston, Ga., which has been 
given the name of “Martha Mills.” 
his is the second large development 
completed at Thomaston within the 
last twelve months, the first being the 
Thomaston Bleachery, a unit in the 
development of the Hightower group 
of mills, which comprises a total of 
135,000 spindles. 
Thomaston Bleachery 
The bleachery is a modern plant in 
every respect, with a _ production 
capacity of a million yards of goods 
per week, machinery for one-half of 
this production only being in operation 
at the present time. Water for the 
operation of the bleachery as well as 
for all the mills is delivered from a 
of supply two miles from 
iaston, the pumping station, stor- 
age reservoirs, tanks and filter plants 
| owned and operated by the mills. 
The capacity of the reservoir at the 
bleachery site is three million gallons. 
Amber-Colored Glass 
main mill proper of Martha 
is 134 ft. wide by 432 it. long, 
hree stories high. 


source 


eng 


The construc- 
tion of the building consists of brick 
and steel sash outside walls, cast-iron 
columns, steel floor and roof beams, 
eavy plank floors and The 
sash, with the exception of the 
lines of lights, are glazed with 
a special amber-colored glass to diffuse 
e natural 


roof. 


light rays, eliminating 
direct rays of the sun and consequent 
glare \ future extension program 


contemplates an ultimate development 
ot 60,000 spindles, and a three-story 
building 134 ft. wide and goo ft. long. 

The cotton opening compartment 
and the picker department are in a 





detached two-story building. This 
building is 102 ft. wide and 277 ft. 


long, with plans for future exten- 
sions, contemplating a finished build 
ing 355 ft. long. The picker room is 
connected to the carding department 
on the second floor of the mill by 


means of an_ enclosed overhead 


the mill. The North Village consists 
of 108 cottages, comprising 400 rooms, 
and the South Village consists of 116 
cottages comprising 500 rooms, mak- 
ing a total of 900 rooms. There are 
224 garages, one for each house, each 


garage building housing a battery of 
tour garages. 





Martha Mills, the New Tire Cord Manufacturing Plant of Thomaston Cotton Mills 


trucking passageway. In 
the opener and picker 


building contains eight compartments, 


rooms lis 
50 by 100 ft., which serve for cotton 
assorting and storage, waste assorting 
and storage, and the machine shop 

The mill is electrically operated but 
there is a detached steam plant 36 by 
43 ft. for furnishing steam to the heat 
ing system. The mill is served by 
two elevators, and the detached build 
ing by one, all electrically operated 

Two Villages 

In addition to the structures de 
scribed above, the development in 
cludes two villages, the North Village 
and the South Village, which serve to 
house the operatives and employes ot 


All streets and sidewall 


\ 
VO paving oT street 


laying of curb and have been 
done, this program being postponed to 


llow tor thorough settlement ot 


ill 
All 


been sur- 


paved. 
sidewalks, 
] 


however, have 


faced with gravel. An extensive pro 
gram of landscaping and planting 1s 
contemplated. 

Each village is supplied with a com 
plete and system. 
Houses are equipped with up-to-date 
plumbing 


water sewerage 


system, including — sinks, 
Each 


com 


and bath tubs 
village is also equipped with a 


lavatories, toilets, 


plete lighting system for 


lighting, all 


and 
the 


street 


house fixtures in 


End Elevation of New Thomaston Bleachery, Thomaston, Ga. 


houses being 
button switches. 


controlled by push 


The houses are frame construction 


of varying designs; all floors are 
double floors,’ and all walls are 
plastered. The roofing material is 


asphalt composition, slate surfaced, 
fire-resisting shingles of variegated 
designs and selected shades. Each 


house has both a front and rear porch. 


Office Building 


The office building is now under 
construction and is in front of the 
mill at a point which will bring it in 
the center of the mill in its final 
development. It is built of brick and 
tile exterior walls, using a 
texture tapestry face brick, 
frame partition walls, plastered, double 
floors, and tile roof. 


he le YW 
rough 


Robert & Co., Ine., architects and 


engineers, of Atlanta, were engaged 


by the owners to handle the construc- 


tion and engineering problems, and 


of West Point, Ga., 


were the general contractors on the 


Batson-Cook Co., 


mill buildings The villages were 
built by the owners The elevators 
were furnished and installed by the 
Parks Manufacturing Co., of Chat 
lotte, N. ¢ heating and fire protec 
tion by Crawford & Slaten, ot At 
lanta: automatic heat control by the 


Johnson 


Atlanta. 
lank, tower, and boilers were supplied 
by the R. 
of 


Service Co., of 


D. Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Newnan, Allis 


substation 


Gaia motors 
the 
equipment by the General Electric Co. 
Wiring in both mill and villages was 
by J. M. Co. Rust 
Engineering Co. built the radial brick 
stack, and the water and sewer work 
in the 


by 


Chalmers Co., and 


done ( ‘layton 


village handled the 


Dysard Construction Co., of 


was by 


Atlanta 
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It will reduce handling charges, 
relieve congestion on the floor, elim- 
inate the exhausting labor of lifting 
and trucking. Thatone rail on the ceil- 
ing is worth twenty men on the floor. 


It binds departments together in a 
unit ard co-ordinates their work. It 
is adaptable for any mill, large or 
small. Its trouble-proof service is the 
result of years of patient develop- 
ment and the test of actual service 
in thousands of plants, many of them 
with material handling problems 
just like yours. It will prove success- 
ful for you. It will make your ceiling 
the right of way to greater dividends. 









Would Ben Franklin 





TEXTILE 





point his finger at You? 


You can be sure he would if he were making a tour of 
your mill and, glancing at the ceiling found it a trackless 
waste. You could expect him to remind you of his famous 
epigram: “Economy itself is a great source of revenue.” 


That ceiling can be made the right of way for a Louden 
Monorail System of overhead lifting and carrying which 
will speed up the handling of your goods in every stage 
of their manufacture from dyeing to shipping room. 





Get This Book on 
Material Handling 


Just off the press. It tells a re- 
markable story about the con- 
veying of materials in proces: of 
manufacture, handling fir:shed 
products, etc. 56 pages of dim- 
ensioned drawings, 72 pages 
illustrating application of Lou- 
den Saunas to many types of 
work, including yours. Complete 
information on track, trolleys, 
switches, cranes, monorail 
scales, dipping machines, hoists, 
etc. Data shows how to cut pro- 
duction costs. Write for your 
copy of this valuable book. No 
cost or obligation of course. 


The LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 


1300 West Ave [Fstablished 1867) Fairfield, lowa 
Albany Boston Buffalo Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis Detroit New York 
Phuadey hia Pittsburg) Toledo Chicago St. Paul Los Angeles 


Canadian F icte ry: + .uelph, ‘ Yntario, Canada 


INDUSTRIAL 
MONORAIL 
SYSTEMS 


‘(for Overhead Lifting and Carrying): 


o : , a 
pg The LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 1 
1 1300 West Avenue, Fairfield, lowa 1 
i Check in this square. Without obligation to me, | would like to see a Louden representative at ' 
' my ofhce ' 
t Date 1 
; Check in this square. Send literature picturing and describing Louden Monorail Installations ; 
' Name of Company ‘ 
i ' 
' Attention of ce ' 
' ' 
a Address ' 
lame eS eee Sees eee SeSeeeeeeeeeeeeeneseeseecaenananauaaaed 





Floor withMa 


Smiles of Contentment! 


Fortunate the mill owner whose workers can 
““show the smile!”” The smile of health—of hap- 
piness in their work and contentment with the 
conditions under which they do it. 

Such smiles pay large dividends to the man 
who has made them possible. Dividends in his 
own great inward satisfaction. Dividends, too, 
in bigger output and better finished products. 
The happy worker 1s a good worker. 

Let Maple floors add to the happiness, com- 
fort and efficiency of your workers. Maple—the 
floor that is bright and cheerful. Maple—the 
floor that is warm, dry and clean. Resilient 
Maple—the floor that never induces tired feet 
or aching muscles. 

Nature has put other remarkable qualities 
into this healthful, comfortable flooring mate- 
rial. Maple is extremely tough-fibred and tight- 
grained. It will not splinter, sliver or develop 
ridges. Heavy rolling trucks and scuffing feet 
simply make it smoother and smoother with 
time. It actually outwears stone! 

You can lay a Maple floor right over your 
present floor. For all ’round satisfaction in your 
plant, for lasting service and economy—floor 
with Maple. 

Let our Service and Research Department assist you 
with your flooring problems. Send us your questions or 
write for any of the following free booklets you wish. 


| Roller Skates and Service Floors 
Three Native Hardwoods of Sterling Worth 
|_| How to Lay and Finish Maple, Beech and Birch Floors 


Maree FLtoorinc MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1060 Stock Exchange Building, Chice go 


Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MFMA on Maple, to manufacturing and grading 
Beech or Birch flooring signify rules which economically conserve 
that the flooring is standardized these remarkable woods. This 
and guaranteed by the Maple trade-mark is for your protection 
Flooring Manufacturers Associa Look for it on the flooring you use. 
tion, whose members must attain 


and maintain the highest stand vce | MFMA- MA 
ards of manufacture and adhere 


Beech or Birch 


February 5, 1927 
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New Sayles Finishing Plant at Biltmore, N. C. 


Completion of Sayles-Biltmore Bleacheries Represent Addition of Fifth Property to Sayles Finishing Plants, Ine.-— 
Has Capacity of 1,000,000 Yards Per Week—Includes Particularly Attractive Mill 
Village—Company Has Grown Steadily Since Origin in 1847 


HE completion in 1927 of the building. Coal is unloaded from the where the village is situated, it has operations also include the manufac- 
plant of the Sayles-Biltmore  sanie trestle into a track hopper from been necessary to build through the ture of sheets and pillow cases. 





Bleacheries at Biltmore, N. C., which it is carried by a coal conveyor woods curving roads along which the J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
marks the latest step in the to an overhead bunker in the boiler 75 houses are located. S. C., were the engineers in charge of 
development of the Sayles Finishing house. These houses are all the bungalow the project while the Fiske-Carter 
Plants, Inc., with headquarters at An excellent water supply is avail- type, some having three rooms, some Construction Co., also of Greenville, 


Saylesville, R. I. Organized in 1847, able from the Swannanoa River, the four rooms and some five rooms. All was the general contractor. 
this company has grown steadily until 
it now owns five properties. 

(he Biltmore plant, the latest addi- 
tion to the Sayles organization, is a 
completely new one and is equipped 
for a capacity of 1,000,000 yards per 
week. It comprises three separate 
buildings, the main building, the aux- 
iliary building and the power plant. 

The main building is 150 ft. wide by 
632 ft. long, part being one story, part 
two stories and part three stories in 
eight. This building houses all the 
manufacturing operations, beginning 

ith the gray room and ending with 
he packing room. 

(he auxiliary building is 100 ft. by 
225 ft., four stories in height. It in- 


lhe following firms held contracts: 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., New 
York, foundations; H. A. Wells Con- 
struction Co., Asheville, N. C.,, 
streets, roads, ditches, etc.; W. M. 
Welch, Inc., Greenville, S. C., 3 
houses for operatives; Edens & wan 
Greenville, S. C., plumbing for cot- 
tages; General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., turbo-generator; West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., switchboard; C. H. 
Wheeler Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, con- 
denser; Babcock & Wilcox Co., New 
York, boilers; Riley-Sanford Stoker 
Co., Worcester, Mass., stokers; Dia- 
mond Power Specialty Co., Detroit, 
Mich., soot blowers; Alphons Custodis 





cludes gray goods storage, finished sore 5 : ; . d Chimney Construction Co., New York, 
goods storage, manufacturing stores, Section of Village Development of Sayles-Biltmore Bleacheries chimney. 
box shop, machine shop, etc. It is . 
connected with the main building by filter plant and storage reservoir being have bath rooms, inside toilets and Background of Company 
four story bridge. located south of the plant. sewerage system. Water is supplied As stated previously, the history of 
(he present equipment of the power The Plant Village to them from the Asheville city the parent company dates back to 
plant includes two 477 h.p. water-tube The site of the Sayles-Biltmore water main 1847 when William F. Sayles estab- 
boilers and a 750 kva. turbine driven Bleacheries is not only excellently Care has been taken to preserve the lished the original Sayles Bleachery 
generator. adapted, through transportation facili- natural beauty of the site, and none at Saylesville, R. I. In 1848 this 
Transportation Facilities ties and water supply, for the bleach- of the beautiful trees throughout the plant bleached about one ton of cloth 
the plant is located on a site of ing and Gnisl ing operations carried lage has been cut down in the con- per day. By 1854 the output had in- 
approximately 200 acres, situated in a on by the company, but is also a pat truction of roads and houses. creased to four tons per day and there 
bend of the Swannanoa River, at a ticulariy ne tor { low Furnishers oO  Equipme nt ,were between 12 and 15 people em- 
t about two miles from the center tion of the \ e. The 1 t t ’ ray 1e Savle ployed. It grew steadily until in 1860 
ot Asheville. The Southern Railway of flat bott l, from the ithe Savles-Biltmore it employed 40 people and processed 
ins along the southern bou rv of ed t hill e stee] ent complete unit 500,090 1 per week. 
the plant and from it a spur track The lowe e plat n itself ts own ma expan eached a more definite 
on a uniform down grade for a_ elevati sf op in en the Glenlyon Dye 
ce of ) iatel thre ft t f le w e blished. 
mile through the property to the i te t | { t | | 1 nlyon Print Works at 
Che trac} en it t pl | I.. was completed and 
ic ad output of the three 
¢ 100 
c to 1 mm 
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Savyles-Biltmore Bleacheries, Biltmore, N. C.; Latest Addition to Sayles Finishing Plarts, Ine. (407) 
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Why Building Costs are Low 


LAYS suitable for building materials, sand 

and gravel, cement, lime and lumber are local 
to this territory. Almost every town and hamlet 
has its lumber plant, and brick and tile plants are 
plentiful. One of the South’s greatest cement 
plants is located at Perry, in our territory. Lime 
is produced in nearby kilns. The weather does 
not interfere with building operations at any sea- 
son. Every community has ample unorganized 
building trades labor. Factories are built quickly 
and at remarkably low cost. 


Contentment for Industrial 
Labor 


mi T is now possible to supply electric power at 
a low cost to industrial plants in rural terri- 
tory where comfortable homes with gardens and 
acereudaaie may be provided for industrial work- 
ers, and their costs of living may be reduced 
a om It is believed that such decentraliza- 
tion of industry, as it is called, which electric 
transmission systems have made practicable, offers 


most promising opportunities for improved social 
and industrial conditions — such opportunities, in 
fact, as are not offered through any other known 


agency.” —Extract from address of L. R. NASH 


before Rotary Club of Great Barrington, Mass 


Glimpse Georgia’s Treasure 
Store 


“LT N G wc IA these kaolins occur in almost 
tinuous deposit extending from Augusta 
ne side rf the state to Columbus on the other, 

over a with of from 10 to 20) miles. Over large 

areas the deposits are 40 feet thick. The reserves 
are So great as to make almost ridiculous figures 

New cement plants have been going up 
in all parts of the South * * *, Georgia and 

Alabama have larger reserves of low. grade 

(bauxite) ore, running from 50 to 60 per cent 

of aluminum oxide * * * Georgia contains 

reserves (of fuller’s earth) so large that no at 
tempts have been made to estimate them.’—Ex 
tracts from article in Manufacturers 

Prof. A. F. Greaves-Walker 


Record by 


Cities and Towns We Serve 


Columbus West Point LaGrange 
Hogansville Newnan Grantville 
Trimble Moreland Raymond 
Albany Americus Baconton 
Butler Cobb Cochran 
Cordele Cuthbert Dawson 
DeSoto Flintside Leesburg 
Lenox Leslie Marshaliville 
Meigs Montezuma Ocilla 
Pelham Perry Pinehurst 
Poulan Putney Keynolds 
Shellman Smithville Sumner 
Sylwester . Tifton TyTy 
Unadilla Vienna 


SOUTHWEST GEORGIA 
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A New Industrial 
SOUTHWEST 


12,000 Square Miles Supplied with 


Columbus Electric & Power Company and 


ERE is a setting for industry which possesses all those advan- 
tages responsible for the tremendous development now going 
on in Georgia, and some others that are peculiarly local to SOUTH- 
WEST GEORGIA. Enormous resources in woods, clays, minerals 
and products of the soil are waiting to reward initiative and capital 


Characteristics of this territory are native-born population of Anglo- 
Saxon strain, freedom from labor troubles, low building costs, varied 
economies of operation, friendly public. sentiment, tax exemption, 
mild and healthful climate in winter and summer, plenty of pure 
water, abundant local food production, low living costs, good schools, 
churches and amusements—and, finally, natural Southern cordiality 
and loyalty which makes contact with the people very pleasant 


A letter to us outlining your ideas for an enterprise, or your require- 
ments for a new location, will bring proposals from points best suited 
to your needs. Inquiries treated with strictest confidence. 


Columbus Electric & Power Company 


Columbus, Georgia 


CP 
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\p Goat Rock Dam,@lumbus.Ga; 


Dependable Hydro Power by 


South Georgia Power Company 
















id 
an- 
ng A New Area 
> ° 
7 - EN THOUSAND square miles of the most pro 
_ ductive section of the entire South has just been 
tal opened to industry by the hydro-electric power lines 
of the South Georgia Power Company, which is a sub 
glo- sidiary of the Columbus Electric & Power Company 
‘ied This power service is adequate and attractive for the 
Lon, largest industry, and is also particularly favorable to 
ure the small enterprise. This new area embraces many a 
ols. of the best small cities and towns of Georgia whose Ui] 
lity people are ready to co-operate in the establishment of Wi) 
new enterprises favored by local resources. It is well 
served by railroads and is within one night of deep 
. water ports. We have complete surveys of this terri- 
| 2 tory which are yours for the asking. | ‘developments on. the ‘Cinthia te ee re 
ited 4 combined capacity of 145,195 horse power, with a total steam 
ixiliary pacity of 17,125 h. p. 


_ South Georgia Power Company 
Executive Management se ‘ 
STONE & WEBSTER, Inc. Albany, Georgia 
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THE TENNESSEE ELECTRIC 
POWER CO. 


MW 


TENNESSEE 
FINANCES 


@eil Help You Finance Your 
Move to Tennessee ‘ 


There’s no disputing the fact that textile mills can operate to better 
advantage in the South than elsewhere. Lower costs of living coupled 
with cheaper prices for labor, adequate transportation facilities, abundant 
power resources and ideal year ’round climate all combine to make mill op- 
erations more successful and better able to meet the forces of competition. 


The problem of financing a move South, however, is the vital question 
that confronts many executives otherwise sold on this territory. Here 
in Tennessee this obstacle has been largely removed through the splendid 
cooperation and assistance of local bankers and citizens of enterprising 
communities. 


Tennessee wants new industries, her surplus labor is eager for employment 
and her citizens are ready and willing to assist reputable business estab- 
lishments in solving their financial problems. Free factory sites or land 
at attractive prices, exemption from taxes, the erection of buildings, 
subscriptions to stock, etc., are some of the ways in which this cooperation 
is extended. Assistance or inducements offered are made to conform as 
far as possible with the requirements of the parties interested. 


In the face of such cooperation there is really no reason, therefore, why 
any reliable industry should hesitate to take advantage of the more favor- 
able conditions for operation that exist in Tennessee. 


It is the function of the Industrial Department of The Tennessee Electric 
Power Company to make a preliminary analysis of existing conditions in 
various communities with reference to your particular requirements so that 
you may know exactly upon what basis you can effect a move into this 
territory. Such data and information entail no obligation on your part. 
Correspondence with interested executives is solicited. 
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Hel] Call at~ 


Your Convemence 


— 
The _ Industrial H ~~ 7 
Department of | vi > 


The Tennessee 
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Electric Power 
Company is in 
charge of R. C. 
Leonard, a native 
Tennessean, who 
from practical ex- 
perience is famil- 
iar with the problems of the various 
classes of manufacturing enterprises now 
operating in the state. Much of Mr. 
Leonard’s time is spent in northern or 
eastern centers on which occasions he is 
available for personal consultation with 
executives interested. Requests for specific 
information about Tennessee’s resources, 
possibilities and industrial advantages or 
other data should be addressed to the 
Industrial Department of The Tennessee 
Electric Power Company at Chattanooga. 
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was dyed at the Glenlyon Dye Works 
at Saylesville and in 1911 the Glen- 
lyon Dye Works at Central Falls, 
k. L., were established for the purpose 
ot bleaching and dyeing yarn. In 1920 
the plant was moved to Phillipsdale 
and this division of the company’s 
operations has since been known as 
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the Glenlyon Yarn Dye Works. 

The four Sayles plants in Rhode 
Island have a total capacity of about 
8,000,000 yds. per week and employ 
about 2,800 operatives. As stated, the 
3iltmore plant adds another 1,000,000 
vds. a week to the capacity of the 
company. 


Thomas Henry and Sons, Ine. 





Locate New 20,000-Spindle Unit at 


Nashville, Tenn., for 


Manufacture of Yarns and Towels 


N interesting plant constructed 
4% during the last year is the-new 
20,000 spindle unit of Thomas Henry 
& Sons, Inc., located at Nashville, 
Tenn. This development is represen- 
tative of eastern mills which are lo- 
cating in the South. The company 
operated for a number of years in 
Philadelphia. Nashville, on 
of its geographical location, 


account 
and its 
surplus of women labor, was selected 
for the first unit of 
this plant, and to date 20,000 spindles 
and 280 looms have been put into 
operation for the manufacture of cot- 
ton and merino yarns and _ turkish 
towels, ‘ihis company manufactures 
the well-known “Woolmix’ merino 
varns. 


as the location 


The site purchased by the company 
contains 15 acres of land located on 


the Centennial Boulevard, in West 
Nashville, just outside of the city 
limits. The building program con- 


sists of a main mill building 312 ft. 
two stories, by 107 ft. wide; 
with a weave shed in tandem, 110 x 
107 it. A three-story picker room 
wing adjoins the main building on the 
and adjacent to this wing is the 


long, 


rear, 





from the 
room to the picker room on the sec 


cotton is blown opening 
ond floor through an overhead con- 
The card room and all of the 
roving machinery are located on the 
second floor, while the spinning de- 
partment is located on the first floor. 


vevor. 


All of the jacquard looms, as well as 
the towel department, are located in 


the one-story weave shed. Special 
facilities and equipment have been 
provided to handle the raw wool 


which is used in the merino yarn. 
The complete engineering work in 

volved in putting this new develop 

ment into operation was handled by 


Robert & Co., Inc., architects and en- 


vineers, Atlanta, Ga. The fire pro- 
tection svstem Was installed by the 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co., and the 


heating system was installed by John 
Bouchard & Nashville 
lhe elevators were turnished by the 
Warner and all of the 
light and power wiring was handled 


Sons t6.. ot 


Elevator Co., 


by the Walker Electric Co., of At- 
lanta. A. K \dams & Co., of 
\tlanta, were the general building 


contractors. 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Building 





Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, Ind., Make Further 


Expansion—An Interesting Layout 


By John R. Poteat* 


HE continued growth of the Real 

Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Ind., necessitated the construction 
during 1926 of a new full-fashioned 
knitting building. Property was ac- 
quired to the north of and across the 
street from the main knitting build- 
ing of the company, the size being 
about 100x 190 ft., giving a ground 
area of 19,000 sq. ft. 

With the exception of the dyehous« 
and the boiler plant, all of the other 
buildings of the plant are of mill con 
struction, and it was necessary in the 





New Nashville Plant of Thomas Henry & Sons, Inc. 


boiler room and machine shop. A 
battery of warehouses is located 
parallel to and 50 ft. away from the 
mill. Railroad facilities are furnished 
by the L. & N. Railroad. 
Construction and Layout 

All of the buildings are of slow- 
burning mill type of construction, 
steel beams, steel sash, and brick walls 
hing used throughout. Every other 
column was omitted throughout the 
mill, giving a bay spacing of 20 x 26 
It. This arrangement of column 
‘spacings enabled the owners to use the 
maximum amount of floor space in 
the mill, and at the same time obtain 
an economical layout of machinery. 

The textile machinery has been so 
atranged as to provide for a con- 
unuiy of process throughout. The 


case of the new building to decide on 
the type of construction best suited to 
full-fashioned knitting. The delicate 
adjustments necessary and the length 
of the machines made a rigid floor 
construction desirable. On the other 
hand, the necessary carrying capacity 
of the floor is not as great as for 
many other industries. While the 
machines themselves are compara- 
tively heavy, two machines occupy, 
with aisles, a space of about 480 sq. 
ft., which makes the floor load re- 
quirement for machines alone easy to 
provide. To provide against vibra- 
tion, and for general uses, the build- 
ing has been designed for a floor load 
of 125 Ibs. per sq. ft. 

In order to get rigidity and econ- 
omy at the same time, it was decided 


to build the plant of reinforced con- 
using the 1o1st con- 
struction, which for the loads encoun- 


crete, concrete 
tered and the column spacing required 
was more econofhical flat slab 
construction. 
Layout to Fit Machines 
The next feature of the building to 
ve determined width. This 


than 


] was its 
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was chosen. With machines 35 ft. 
long, a table at the inside end of each 
occupying 2 ft., and a 3-ft. aisle along 
the wall, a total of 80 ft. for two ma- 
chines was needed; and with a center 
traffic aisle of 6 ft., an inside width 
of 86 ft. seemed proper. The wall 
thickness added about 4 ft. in the first 
story, making the total width neces- 
sary about go ft. 


The lot being roo ft. wide allowed 
the stair facilities in the east end to 
be built outside the building and par- 


end. The west, 
stairway, necessitated 
a somewhat greater space. Inasmuch 
as the new building is across a narrow 
street from the other buildings, it was 
decided that, in order to interfere as 
little as possible with the side wall 
illumination in either building, to 
throw the extra ro ft. in width not 
occupied by stairs into a court on the 
side facing the existing plant. 
the 

fixed. 


tially so in the west 


being the main 


Thus 


general floor dimensions were 

With a width of go ft., it was con- 
sidered: that a story height of 14 ft. 
6 in. would allow ample light, and so 
for 
the 


Was 


this dimension was chosen except 
the fourth story, where 14 ft. is 
height. By the design chosen it 
possible to install sash 
and thus 
window area, 


clear to the 


ceiling, obtain) maximum 
The column spacing presented some 
With. a width of 


go ft. the number of interior columns 


interesting study. 


across the building and spans could 





New Building at Real Silk Hosiery Mills for Full-Fashioned Knitting 


in turn depended on the length of the 
full-fashioned machines. Since the 
leggers are longer than the footers for 
the same number of sections per ma- 
chine, the length of the legger was 
thee determining factor in width. The 
older knitting mills are designed to 
take one mach ne across the building. 
However, with the modern daylight 
construction, adequate natural illumi- 
nation is available at the center of a 
building designed for two machines 
across. Accordingly, the double width 


* Lockwood, 
Ill. 


Greene & Co., Inc., Chicago, 


be as follows: (a) 2 columns 
(b) 3 
ft. spans between; (c) 
ft. spans between. 
of “b” is that columns 
would occur in the center of the main 
aisle and thus impair the 


material handling 


30 ft. 
columns 22% 
4 columns 18 


The disadvantage 


spans between; 


one row of 
space for 
With 

c,” after te machines were installed 
the space Letween the first and second 
columns from either side would be in- 
accessible 


purposes. 


unless excess were 
the the 


machines, which would only be effec- 


space 


provided between backs of 
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Practically every section of the South has its “hat 
in the ring” for textile mills. Out of the swirl of 
claims and counter-claims—we submit SOUTHERN 
CITIES for the consideration of progressive far-seeing 
mill men. 


Here in an area of 11,000 square miles, comprising 81 
cities and towns, is found to a high degree the ele- 
ments that make for profitable mill operation. Let us 
give you the facts— 


LOCATION—The SOUTHERN CITIES area is a 
vast territory served by the SOUTHERN CITIES 
Power Company in Tennessee and Alabama. Geo- 
graphically this territory is in the heart of the South. 
It is interesting to note that it is about equal in dis- 
tance from Chicago and New Orleans, and St. Louis 
and Savannah. It offers mill men a centralized loca- 
tion—convenient to markets and raw material. 


LABOR—Is an all important consideration in any in- 
dustrial locality. Special emphasis is laid on the 
character of labor found in SOUTHERN CITIES. 
It is almost solidly of Anglo-Saxon or Scotch-Irish 
mould. Loyalty is a reality. Workers here come of 
a rural environment that is distinctly favorable to in- 
dustry. Contentment reigns. Wage scales are low by 
comparison on account of the favorable climate and 
lower cost of living. 


2 
¢ 


UTHERN, CITIE 
UTILITIES COMPAN 


Chattanooga +++ Tennessee 


What SOUTHERN CITIES Ojffer— 


POWER —Textile producers locating in SOUTH- 
ERN CITIES are assured of a continuous supply of 
dependable power. The SOUTHERN CITIES 
Power Company operates nine hydro-electric plants 
and five steam plants. In addition this system is in- 
terconnected with other power companies at three 
points. Potential power resources are extensive. 


RAW MATERIAL—To most textile men “raw ma- 
terial” means cotton. Cotton in the raw and in yarn 
form is close to a mill man locating in SOUTHERN 
CITIES. Under this heading might also be men- 
tioned coal. Coal in SOUTHERN CITIES is cheap 
and high in calories. 


TRANSPORTATION—Four major railroad systems 
traverse SOUTHERN CITIES territory. Mill men 
are assured of excellent facilities for getting their 
products to market. 


CLIMATE—lIn this Tennessee-Alabama region the 
climate is with you. The average annual temperature 
is 59 degrees. Health flourishes. 


COOPERATION—The citizenry of SOUTHERN 


CITIES are real cooperators. They have formed a 
unique organization to aid manufacturers. This is 
SOUTHERN CITIES Associated, an Organization of 
Service. - 


We shall supply further information—gladly. 
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t ve at the columns. This would cut 
cown the capacity of the building by 
least two machines per floor. 
Thus scheme “a” was chosen. The 
pacing of columns along the building 
was chosen as 13 ft. 6 in. This allows 
o machines per bay, with ample 
yrking aisle and space for access to 
the yarn boxes on the backs of the 

ichines. 

The building has four stories and 
a basement, the three upper floors for 
leggers and the first floor for footers. 
The basement is used for general 


f 


o 





storage and supplies. It is connected 
by a tunnel under the street with the 
dye house. Bridges connect the new 
building with the other buildings at 
the second and fourth floors. 

The heating is provided by a direct 
radiation system which is controlled 
by Johnson Service Co. thermostatic 
stations from a number of points in 
the room, thus giving more uniform 
conditions throughout. The system is 
designed to provide 75 deg. F. 
throughout, with ro deg. below zero 
outside. 
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The power supply for the machines 
is distributed from panels in the base- 
ment. The feeders which are installed 
in the columns take machines 
each per floor, a total of eight ma- 
chines on a feeder. An outlet box is 
provided on the columns near the floor 
with knockout so that the connection 


two 


to the machines may be easily in- 
stalled. 
itt mercury vapor lamps throughout. 


Lighting is by Cooper-Hew- 


The building is supplied with a sprin- 
kler system, elevator, and the neces- 
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sary toilet facilities to make it a thor- 
oughly up-to-date installation. 


The building was constructed in 
the winter, the first concrete being 


poured for footings early in January 
Two floors were turned over to the 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills’ officials on 
April 1, 
The construction work was carried on 
Wm. P 


olis, and the design and supervision 


ten davs ahead of schedule. 


by Jungelaus Co., Indianap- 


were handled in the Chicago office 


of Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc. 


Cliffside Mills Expand and Add New Lines 


Build New Bleachery and Finishing Plant—Reorganize Machinery Equipment, Add New Machinery, and Replace 


Old—Partially Electrify the Mills and Install New Lighting 


LIFFSIDE MILLS, Cliffside, 

N. C., is one of the southern 

textile manufacturing plants 

that made extensive improve- 
ments and plant additions during 
1926. These embodied machinery re- 
organization to give greater manufac- 
turing efficiency ‘and add new lines 
of products, partial electrification, 
partial relighting of plant, and the 
building of a new bleachery, new fin- 
ishing plant, new filter plant, and raw 
water pump house. 

(he mill which formerly was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of ging- 
hams was reorganized and depart- 
ments balanced to include the produc- 
tion of terry towels. With this ob- 
ject in view, some new machinery 
was installed, partly for replacement 
of worn out equipment and partly for 
balancing the departments. 


f 


New Machinery Installed 


Manufacturing processes in the 
four-story mill are arranged with 
picking, carding, and roving on the 
third floor; spinning on the fourth 
floor; and weaving on the first and 
second floors. Bleaching and finish- 
ing are done in separate buildings. 


S. ( 


|. E. Sirrine & Co., Engineers, Greenville, 








Diversify Products by Adding New Lines 
By H. C. Swannell* 


New machinery installed in the main 
mill includes two new breakers with 
feeders, five automatic feeders, dis 
tributor, 39 cards, one 52-spindle 
slubber, four 64-spindle slubbers, six 
120-spindle intermediates, two 96- 
spindle intermediates, 16 deliveries of 
first -drawing, and? 16 of 
second drawing. 

There were also installed 314 40%- 
in., 2x I box automatic Crompton & 
Knowles terry towel looms; 36 of 
these being 20-harness, and 278 being 
4-harness; also 198, 28-in. automatic 
Model E Draper looms. All of these 
looms are installed on the second floor, 
and driven by ‘individual motors of 
4 h.p. capacity. To make room for 
the new equipment, old looms were 
discarded. Looms on the first floor 
were left undisturbed. 

Partial Electrification 

_Formerly, the mill was all mechan- 
ical drive with the power obtained 
from waterwheels, steam engine, and 
low pressure steam turbine driving a 
generator. The mechanical hook-up 
was such that either engine or water- 
wheels, or both, could be utilized to 
drive the machinery. Connected to 
the line shafting is a synchronous 


deliveries 


Cliffside (N. C.) Mills; New Buildings at the Left 


motor, which is now used as a gen- 
The arrangement util- 
izes three sources of power: namely, 
mechanical, generated, and purchased 


erator. new 


power. 
In electrifying, the mechanical 
power was taken into consideration, 


with the result that practically all of 
the spinning and all of the first floor 
weaving were left unchanged. Motor 
equipment was provided for driving 
the picker room with a motor to each 
machine; moderate size motors were 


provided for driving carding and 
roving machinery in groups; four- 
frame: motors were installed for a 


small part of the spinning; and in- 
dividual motors were installed for the 
new looms. In addition, the textile 
manufacturing machinery equipment 
in outlying buildings is motor driven. 

For the control and protection of 
circuits to the motors, new switch- 
board equipment has been provided. 
A special feature is that each power 
feeder panel is provided with double 
throw oil circuit breakers, so that 
power from an outside source may 
be utilized for driving any portion of 
the plant. 

The new bleachery and finishing 





Build New 


Filter Plant— 


plants are housed in what may be 
considered as two separate buildings. 
Both are two-story structures of com- 
bined brick, steel, and reinforced con- 
crete construction. 
brick, 


The outside walls 


are with steel sash windows; 


[-beams; columns 
are cast iron, and floor slabs are re- 
inforced concrete. The roof 1s of the 
same construction the floor 
Installed in the bleachery 


second floor are a folder, 


the beams are steel 


as slabs 


on the 
8-unit auto 


matic loop dryer, loop conditioner, 
etc. On the first floor are 2-roll 
double padder, scutcher, squeezers, 
reels, and kiers for a_ complete 
bleachery. 


Equipment for the finishing plant 
includes a 5-roll and a 3-roll calender ; 
cloth tolders, book folder, 
board winders, sewing and _ rolling 
machine, brusher, starch mangle, dry 
cans, tenter, 


two two 


and two presses 
Filter Plant 

The filter plant, having a capacity 
of 45,000 gals. per hour, is located 
within a short distance of the mill. 
The structure is of combined brick 
and reinforced concrete. The founda- 
tions and settling basins are concrete; 
the superstructure is brick. Steel sash 
windows are used throughout. 
ity system of filtration is used in this 


(jrav- 
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Compare the AREA_ | 
~ then the SPIN DLES/ : 


The growth of the textile industry in the two Carolina States has been phenomenal 

granted—but contrary to the impression of some people, this territory is far from con- | 
gested. Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, according to 1924 census, have lay 
15,884,000 spindles. These states comprise an area of 14,555 square miles. The the 
The Carolina States have 11,184,000 spindles and aggregate an area of 83,514 square - 
miles. A high percentage of the Carolina spindles are installed in a territory much om 
longer than Massachusetts but corresponding roughly to its area. 80 





The unoccupied area referred to is now dotted with numerous small towns and cities 
supported largely by agriculture and require the payrolls of industry to balance their 
trade. This area can offer manufacturers a labor situation, not likely to become a 
labor problem, where the local manufacturer may secure close at hand from the farm 
a districts his labor, food supplies, and cotton for milling purposes. There is an excess 
Company serves 143 town of rural population seeking employment, which is growing as indicated by the birth 
sei ties raged ea 2 BH rate exceeding the death rate by 16.85 per thousand in these states. Other conditions 
undant supply ot hyde essential to low. production costs are favorable in these regions. 


Write for particulars. Inquiries are kept confidential. Accurate information is 
gladly furnished without obligation. 


Carolina Power & Light Company 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU Rae - - RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


 « 1... Dimiliithim ai, oe 
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plant, which furnishes filtered water 
tor manufacturing purposes. The 
ejuipment consists of 600,000 gal. 
clear water basin, settling basin, two 
\V. & T. Type B dry chemical feed- 
ers, pumps, etc. 

The filter plant will purify water 
for manufacturing purposes for the 
present; however, arrangements have 
been made whereby drinking water 
for the community of about 2500 
people can be obtained from this same 
source. Approximately 600 ft. away, 
on the edge of the river, is the raw 
water pump house, which is of rein- 
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forced concrete construction. In this 
building is installed a 1,000-gal. per 
minute centrifugal pump, direct-con- 
nected to a motor. Water is pumped 
from the river against a 110 ft. head 
into the settling basin of the filter 
plant. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, 
Greenville, S. C., have been in charge 
of these improvemcnts and enlarge- 
ments. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, and Huntington 
& Guerry, electrical contractors, 
Greenville, S. C., have furnished and 
installed electrical equipment. 


Hanes Hosiery Mills in New Plant 





Planned for a Production More Than Double That of Former 
Mill—Comprises Two Buildings 


NE of the most important mill 
O construction projects in the 
field completed during 1926 
was the erection of the new plant of 

ie Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. This plant is im- 
portant not only from the extent to 
which it increased the production of 
the company but also because of the 
very modern character of the con- 
struction and equipment. 

Although operating at present on a 
basis of 6,000 dozen pairs of women’s 
seamless hosiery a day, the new plant 
is planned for an ultimate capacity of 
10,000 dozen per day, or more than 
three times the output of the old mill. 

Located on a four acre site, the 
buildings comprise the main mill, 
two-story structure, 500 x 125 ft., 
with basement under one-half; and a 
one-story dye house, 125 x 90 ft. The 
plant is of daylight construction with 
monitor roof. Erection was under the 
supervision of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., engineers, of Boston, handled 
through their Charlotte office. 


The Main Building 

From the standpoint of lighting and 
layout of equipment, the top floor of 
the main building is an ideal one. 
Here are located the knitting, seam- 
looping and winding, all in one 
room. The equipment includes 
Soo Scott & Williams Model K ma- 
chines; 70 seamers from the Union 
Specialty Machine Co.; 180 loopers, 
some from the Southern Textile Ma- 


hosiery 


great 





New Knitting Mill and Dyehouse 


chinery Co. and some imported from 
Germany; and 48 Jacob K. Altemus 
winders. Ample lighting at all times 
is insured through the use of Cooper 
Hewitt Work Lights. 

The: first floor of the main building 
is devoted to the boarding room and 
the finishing room. The equipment 
of the former comprises 24 Proctor 
automatic boarding, drying and strip- 
ping machines furnished by Proctor 
& Schwartz, Inc. of Philadelphia. 
The partial basement under the main 
building is devoted to storage. 


Dye House 
The dye house, a one story structure 
so that ample ventilation may be 
secured from the roof, is equipped 


with ten rotary dyeing machines and 
three extractors, all supplied by the 
American Laundry Machinery Co., 
Cincinnati, O. The piping and 
sprinkler systems throughout were in- 
stalled by the Grinnell Co., 
R.. 1 

The officers of the Hanes 
Mill Co. are James G. 
dent ; 


Provi- 
dence, 
Hosiery 
Hanes, presi- 


James N. Weeks, vice-president ; 
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glass. Those windows which are 
south of the fire exit are hollow metal 
with wire The roof is wood, 
covered with smooth roofing and is 
supported on wood trusses spanning 
from wall to wall. 


glass. 


One-Story Extension 


The one-story extension to the 
north of the three-story extension is 





Interior View of 


Addition to Connellsville Silk Co. 


Showing Roof Trusses 


Designed to Eliminate Columns 


P. J. Bitting, secretary. The product 
is sold through Chas. Chipman’s Sons, 
New York. The company purchases 
its power. The Allis-Chalmers Tex- 
rope drive is employed in the opera- 
tion of its equipment. 


Silk Throwing Mill Enlarges 





Connellsville Silk Co., Connellsville, Pa., Erects Two Additions— 


Provision for Further Extension 


HE owners of the Connellsville 

Silk Co., Connellsville, Pa., decided 
to increase the size of the existing 
plant and add more floor space in a 
new one-story extension to the north, 
because it was necessary to ease up on 
the crowded conditions in the various 
departments. The new space was laid 
out for silk throwing, but can be 
adapted to weaving, if desired. The 
column spacing allows for any class 
of silk manufacture or other 
work, 


textile 
In addition, a three-story ex- 


tension has been constructed. 

The three-story _ brick 
that has been constructed is 48 ft. 11 
in. long, by 32 ft. 8 in. wide, and ex- 
tends north from the older three-story 
west wing of the plant. It is a dupli- 


extension 


cate of the old building. The walls 
are brick and support steel beams, 
eliminating interior columns. The 


steel beams carry the planking on 
which rests the maple floor. The win- 
dows are wood except at the north 


end, where they are steel with wire 


of Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


62 ft. 2 in. wide by 120 ft. long. It 
is built with brick walls on the south, 
east, and west sides, with steel col- 
umns supporting steel trusses and 
purlins which carry a wood-plank roof 
covered with smooth roofing. The 
windows are of steel. The entire 
north wall is of temporary wood con- 
struction, with which will 
permit easy extension to the north by 
duplicating the present bay spacing, 
either singly or in multiple. Only two 
interior columns are used in this ex- 
tension, giving a column spacing of 
20 ft. 6 in. north and south by 60 ft. 
east and west. The sawtooth roof 
construction is obtained by placing the 
roof trusses in the vertical faces of 
the sawteeth. Clearance below the 
trusses is 12 ft. The sawtooth sash 
are of steel glazed with wire glass, 
the center 60 ft. of the middle saw- 
tooth being made movable with gear 
operation from the floor. The entire 
first flooring in the one-story and 
three-story buildings is maple on a tar 


steel sash, 
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rock 


diagonally. 


base on. the ground, and is laid 


\ steam box was constructed in the 
south wall of the one-story building 
and built with 8 in. terra cotta inside 
walls, and 8 in. outside wall, with 2 
air space between the two walls. 
The roof of the ste: 
of concrete and insulated. 
ing silk 
about 


im box was made 
The exist- 
north 
with I 


vault extended 
ft., and built 2 
brick walls, conciete and steel roof, 


Was 
10 was 
in. 


with concrete floor on ground 
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lhe entire area is under sprinkler 
protection with hose outlets on riser 
in the one-story building. The exist- 
ing boiler plant was increased with 
one additional boiler, making two in 
all, supplying low pressure steam to 
heating units and high pressure steam 
to steam box. The old heating system 
was revamped and put in good work- 
ing order. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Inc., New York, engineers, were in 
of these enlargements and 
improvements. 


charge 


Joanna Cotton Mills 





Dv RING 1926, the Joanna Cotton 
Milis made further improvements 
to their properties at Goldville, S. C., 
consisting of the of a 
lasher building addition to the mill, 
and the erection of fifty operatives’ 
houses, a nursery building, the Joanna 


construction 


Inn, school auditorium, and agent’s 
house. Street and sanitary improve 
ment were also carried out 

\ ty torv slasher building, 66 ft. 
wide by 134 ft. long, of slow-burning 
mill construction type, was erected 
adjacent to the main mill, with con- 
necting passageways between the 
buildings The second story is used 
for slashers and tying-in room; the 
first story is equipped for spooling 
and warping. The slashers, spoolers, 
and warpers were moved out of the 
main mill, making room for additional 
looms and spinning frames. An ad- 


dition of Fales & Jenks 
spindles was made, bringing the total 
to 31,184 ring 
Seven 96-in. Draper looms 
added, making a total of 702 
When the plant was purchased by the 
present 1924, it contained 
14,244 spindles and 336 looms, so that 
the capacity than 
doubled 
Village Improvements 


4,864 new 
spindles. 

were 
looms 


installation 


owners in 


has been more 


Fifty operatives’ houses, consisting , 4 





Plant of The Stewart Hartshorn Co. Enlarged by Erection of 
Manufacturing Building—Village Improvements 


By J. C. Hipp* 


of ten 6-room houses and forty 4- 
room houses, were added during the 
last year. All of these buildings are 
of frame construction, varying in plan 
to individuality. They 
plastered inside, some weatherboarded 
with wide boards, and others covered 
A two- 
story nursery building of frame con- 
struction “was built and equipped to 


gain are 


on sides with wood shingles. 


take care of infants whose mothers 
are employed in the mill. A trained 
nurse is in charge, and free medical 


attention is given daily. 

to the 
nursery is the Joanna Inn, constructed 
during the last year to meet the needs 
of the mill and those 
connected with the school, who do not 
have their own homes. The Inn also 
provides accommodations for the oc- 
casional visitor, and has _ already 
proved a most popular addition to the 


village. 


\ companion — building 


the officers of 


The school facilities were improved 
by converting the old school audi- 
torium into class rooms and erecting a 
separate one-story auditorium of 
frame construction, connected to the 
school building by a covered passage- 
way. <A steam heating system was in- 


*Engineer, Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., 


inta, Ga 


Joanna Cotton Mills; New Slasher 


stalled in both buildings. The new 
auditorium has a capacity of 300 seats, 
and will be used for school purposes, 
movie house, and other community 
gatherings. A large stage and a 
movie projector room are provided; 
also a small library. All the gram- 
mar grades are given here. The high 
school pupils are transported daily to 
the city high school in Clinton, S. C. 

The agent’s house is a one-story 
brick structure, with four bedrooms, 
two bathrooms, a large living room, 
dining room, sun porch and kitchen. 
Hardwood floors are laid throughout, 
and the interior finish is of best qual- 
ity. The building is heated with a 
Warren Webster modulation steam 
heating system. 

Complete plumbing, water supply, 
fire protection and sanitary sewer sys- 
tems were installed for all improve- 
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ments, tying in with the systems | 
vided in earlier village betterme 
Concrete curbs and gutters were 
in all new streets to match the 
streets. The management has ta 
keen interest in the village wel 
and are continuing their policy 
furnishing their employes with li, 
facilities and surroundings equal 
the best in the South. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., 


the engineers. The officers of 
Joanna Cotton Mills are Stew 
Hartshorn, president; Harold 


Hack, Vice-president; and E. L. D 
gin, secretary and treasurer. Will 
A. Moorhead is the resident ag: 
The plant is engaged principally 
the manufacture of muslins 
window shades, which are shippe: 
the bleaching and finishing plant 
the parent company. 


Expansion in Alabama 





Plant of Sauquoit Spinning Co. at Gadsden—New Weave Shed 
for Langdale Mill 


HE new plant of the Sauquoit 
Spinning Co., located at Gadsden, 
\la., started production about Jan- 
uary I, 1927, operating 20,000 spindles 


on carded and combed yarns. This 


PPP 


o Seed 


Sauquoit Spinning 


new development is of particular in- 
terest in that this project is repre- 
sentative of the eastern textile mills 
that are moving South. The officials 
of the Sauquoit Spinning Co., of 
Utica, N. Y., after a careful investi- 
gation, chose Gadsden as the site for 
their new plant. 





Building at Left 


ge 





The initial development consists of 
a main mill building, some 4oo0 ft. | 
two stories, by 100 ft. wide. 
picker room wing, a two-story bt 
ing, some 8o ft. long by 52 ft. wide 


; 


| te Sioa 


eee eee 


Co., Gadsden, Ala. 


is located on the rear side of the mill 
opposite the card room, and accommo 
dates, also, the machine shop and con 
ditioning rooms. Immediately adjoi 
ing the picker room is a one-story 
ageing room, 35 ft. wide by 62 ft 
long. The boiler room, a fireproo! 
building, adjoins the ageing roon 
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m, R / , famou for the manufacturing, ulting, dyein and "t hing 


r Crompton, R. |., everybody knows everybody else and the mill of the 
ton Company represents something more than a place of employmen 
1807, rising generations in “The Velvet Village” have looked to the mill 
star of their ambition, inspired by the pride of fathers and mothers wl 


to make Crompton a famous textile name 

For nearly ten years now, Crompton craftsmen have known the 
working with Cooper Hewitt Work-Light. Mr. G. Richmond Par 
of the Company, puts it in these words: “‘Finding that many processe 


require a 


perfect lighting in order to produce perfect goods, Crompton, after long and careful 
investigation, installed Cooper Hewitt lighting for all such processes. The result 
has exceeded anticipations.”’ 

The weavers of Crompton, with their tradition to uphold, consider Cooper Hewit 
the best light to work by for the same reasons that dictate its choice in every hig 
competitive field. Less waste, less lost time, greater quantity and better qualit 


never fail to convince. C« Oper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. 2: 
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Cooper Hewitt Work-Light is overhead 
illumination that gets down into every 
machine and kills shadows 


You cannot look at a picture of a Cooper 
Hewitt lighted workroom without ee 
that there is “something different’? about it. 
The air seems clear, because there are no “high 
spots” or “low spots” to fog the impression. 
Everything seems literally to be in a light 
bath, which means ideal general illumination. 
And the fine detail of machines, right down to 
the very working point, stands out so sharply 
that you know Cooper Hewitt to be ideal job 
eeneaccase- ae lighting as well. 
-is es These pictures are working demonstrations, 
aaaaa 5)! in miniature. There is no better evidence of 
oe eee what any light can do, except experience with 


alae it. If pictures from your own plant could not 


match them, for both general effect and sharp- 
in & oo 2s or enrages 
ad4dagdaaneneaa a; 

























ness of detail, you have a great deal to gain 
by seeing Cooper Hewitt for yourself. 


If you have ever tried to handle the myriad 
1 ‘ , ntrat d n th ’ 1 } 
a macnir eu you R? 
j yr ht ne, P) } 
( r Hez ( withou uv 
The advantages of mercuryvapor light- 8S Mt sha r every machine in th 
ing are the sort that you can measure , pao 


li WOULD be hard to find a greater contrast 
in industrial operations than the thumping 
punch presses of a pon like Ford’s and the 


delicate jacquard looms of a mill like Lund 
Textile, at Farnumsville, Mass. Yet Cooper 
Hewitt Work-Light satisfies the specific re 
quirements of both 
In the ‘Ternstedt plant at Detroit, powerful 
hydraulic presses stamp out fenders and other Dev 
automobile parts. In the Leeds & Northrup macl 
plant at Philadelphia, sensitive fingers as- a 
semble and adjust the fine mechanisms of py hick ee ee 
rometers, et« \nd in both places, again, you rectly. ( r Her 
nd Work-Light cides mor ] 
The AC Spark Plug Company says that it these points th 
gives better satisfaction than daylight on the ee lg 
assembly and inspection of jewels and speed i r 
cups for its aie ag ig to The Eastman Kodak a loon 
Company employs it for the inspection of its 
lenses. C. H. Masland & Sons credit it with 
increasing the output of their carpet looms 3.8 But you can see for yourself in your own plant. You 
per cent. The Holeproof Hosiery Company obligate yourself in no way by requesting and using 
obtained a similar result on both knitting and a trial installation. Address Cooper Hewitt Electric 
Locntine Company, 85 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


CO R HEWITT 


BETTER THAN® DAYLIGHT 
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houses all of the pumps, boilers, etc., 
required for heating the mill and 
furnishing process steam. A battery 
{ warehouses, together with an open- 
ng room and waste room, parallel the 
spur track of the T. A. G. Railroad, 
which comes into the property at right 
ingles to the main mill. 


In design and appearance, the vari- 
us buildings have been constructed in 
iccordance with the best practices of 
nodern southern textile mill design. 
Steel beams, cast-iron columns, brick 
valls, and steel sash were used in the 
onstruction of the main buildings, 
vhereas the warehouses are of the 
tandard mill type, 50 x 100, with 
ire Walls separating the various com- 
artments. The main mill has a 
ionitor on the second floor, occupy- 
ng the entire center span immediately 
ver the spinning frames. 

In general, the mechanical equip- 
ient for this new unit consists of a 
acuum system of heating, with auto- 


imatic heat controls; an improved 
vstem of fire protection consisting 


{ city supply and a 75,000 gal. tank 
nd tower, and a modern system of 
electric wiring for both the power and 
ight wiring. The machinery layout 
ills for the required amount of card- 
ng, roving, and spinning machinery 
or 20,000 spindles. Group drives are 
used throughout the mill, with units 
f two and four-frame motors. The 
\labama Power Co. furnishes. power 
to the transformer station, and from 
igs point it is taken into the mill, 
rough the switchboard, and distri- 
uted to the various departments in 
onduit. 


Robert & Co., Inc., architects and 
engineers, of Atlanta, were engaged 


> ae 


Interior of Langdale 


, Ga: 
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Langdale Mill's New Weave Shed 


tractors. Elevators were furnished by 
the Park Manufacturing Co. All of 
the electrical apparatus was furnished 
by the Allis-Chalmers Co., and the 
wiring installation was handled by the 
Walker Electric & Plumbing Co. W. 
H. Merriman, general manager of the 
Sauquoit Spinning Co. was in direct 
charge of the entire project for the 
owners. 


Langdale Mill 


The new weave shed for the Lang- 
dale Mill, at Langdale, Ala., repre- 
sents another unit in the extensive ex- 
pansion program being carried out by 
the parent company, the West Point 
Manufacturing Co., of West Point, 
It is a sawtooth building 310 ft 
wide by 124 ft. long, to accommodate 
approximately 400 looms and provide 


space also for a large cloth room. 


This new shed has been designed so 
that when the final unit is built, the 
shed will accommodate 1,000 looms. 


To provide the maximum amount of 
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Weave Shed Showing Cloth Room and Sawtooth 


Construction 
the Sauquoit Spinning Co. to light and at the same time allow the 
ndle their construction and en- owners to utilize thé maximum amount 


eering problems and assist the com- 
ny in putting this plant into opera 
n. Rockwood Sprinkler Co. were 

mechanical contractors the 
ting and protection system. 
e American Moistening Co. furn 
ed the humidifiers. The R. D. Cole 
inufacturing Co. installed the tank, 
er, and boilers. A. K. Adams & 
, of Atlanta, were the general con- 


for 
fire 


of their yard area, a sawtoath 
was decided upon. Warehouses were 


removed to provide for the 


shed 
new site, 
and on account of the close proximity 
of the Chattahoochee to the 
building site, Raymond concrete piles 
were driven under the 
the new building. 

In general, the design of the weave 
shed 


river 


entire area of 


consists of a modern sawtooth 


type of building, the sawtooth running 
continuously the full width of the shed. 
The columns, which are of cast iron, 
7 in. in diameter, have a spacing of 
21 ft. 4 in. x 25 ft. 9 in., and support 
the roof framing which is made up of 
steel beams. The skylights, which 
were furnished by the Drouve Co., are 
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and the sash are 
glazed with 14 in. wire ribbed glass 
throughout. Metal condensation gut- 
ters have been provided for each run 
of sash. To prevent condensation on 
the roof ceiling of the shed, a layer of 
Celotex roof insulation was applied 
over the entire roof deck before the 
built-up roofing was laid. All of the 
side walls, with the exception of the 
north wall, are of brick, the fenestra 
tion being provided by steel sash 
glazed with \% in. factory ribbed glass 

The mechanical equipment consists 
of a complete system of humidifiers, 
furnished by the American Moistening 
Warren Webster of 
Vacuum heating; and a complete sys 
Walker Elec 
of Atlanta, installed the elec 
tric lighting system. Robert & Co., 
Inc., architects and engineers, of At 


made of copper, 


Ce5 a system 
tem of fire protection. 
tric Co., 


lanta, were the engineers associated 
with the owners in carrying out this 
project The West Point Iron Works 
were the general buildings contractors 


Addition to Columbia Silk Mills 





New Three-Story Building to Increase Capacity and Give Better 
Plant Arrangement 


MODERN to the silk 

mill of Schwarzenbach-Huber 
Co. at Columbia, Pa., has been built to 
provide output and to 
rearrangements of de- 
partments and machinery for the im 
provement of production and working 
conditions. The building is semi-mill 
type, three stories and basement, and 
is an extension to one of the “legs” 
of the plant. 
are 206 ft. 14 


addition 


for increased 


allow certain 


The overall dimensions 
in. x 58 ft. 3-in., with 
an outside enclosed stair tower 109 ft. 
3 in. x 20 ft. The design was worked 
out to give the maximum of daylight. 

The basement, basement columns, 
and first floor are constructed of re- 
inforced The foundations 
are also of reinforced concrete resting 
on hard clay and on rock with sand 
cushions. that the design 
and workmanship, as well as the engi 


concrete. 


Evidence 


neering, are first-class is confirmed by 
the fact that 
the basement 


there is not a crack in 


walls. As the ground 
is higher on one side and lower on the 
other than the first floor, it was neces- 
sary to provide an areaway on one 
long side to allow plenty of light and 
ventilation. On the other long side end 
there is full natural 
light, as the ground 
ciently. 


ventilation and 
falls off sufth- 
While this is very desirable, 
it was not absolutely essential as this 
floor was intended for storage only. 
The walls above the first floor level 
are brick piers of hard burnt common 
brick laid cement mortar. 
There are twelve bays on each of the 


up in 


long sides with four bays on the ex 


posed end. Each bay has a large ven 


tilating steel sash, glazed with Fac 
trolite glass, except for the bottom 
course, which is double thick clear 
glass. ach sash has a reinforced 
concrete lintel and sill under which 


is a brick curtain wall. 
We aving on First Floor 
fiist floor consists of a 


The 


rein- 


forced slab under the floor, 
Euboeolith. Euboeolith 
is a serviceable floor; in three days it 
is hard enough to truck on and still it 
is never too hard to keep its natural 
resilience, which makes it a good floot 
to stand and work on. 


concrete 


finished with 


The head room 
had to be limited to a clear run of 12 
ft. 6 in. to have the floors meet 
existing floor levels. 


the 
This floor is de 
voted to weaving and the practicability 
of the design of flat slab concrete con 
struction has been proved by the 
quality of the product from the looms 
The columns supporting the second 
and third floors are longleaf yellow 
pine posts, 10 x 12 in. and 8 x 10 in., 
respectively. support 
longleaf pine and beams 
which carry the waterproofed floor 
ing. These are finished in a 
fine grade of rock maple. The sec 
ond floor is similar to the first except 
for the floor, and is mainly devoted to 
winding. 
The third 
room of 


These posts 


girders 


floors 


floor has a clear head 
12 ft. 10 in. This floor has 
a clean sweep as the roof is supported 
by neatly framed longleaf pine 
trusses, one to each bay. The greater 
part of the warping for the entire 
mill is done on this floor. The 
warpers are located one to a bay on 
each side. This allows ample room 
and ready access on all sides. Due 
to the high pitched ceiling and the 
large windows, there is 
of natural light. 
ideal. 
vided 


an abundance 
Working conditions 
are Roof ventilation is pro 
Swartwout 


ventilators which have proved them 


for by four large 


selves ample. 


Power and Light Equipment 
The power and light equipment, in 


stalled by the Watson-Flagg Engi 
neering Co., received special study. 
After long consideration and many 


scientific observations, it was decided 
to provide general illumination in this 
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hen will you build that Southern Plant? 


OU’VE sensed the great industrial progress of the South- 

east. You've been thinking about a Southern plant. . .We 

want to help you crystallize your thoughts by pointing 
out, in down-to-facts fashion, the advantages of Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 


The center of the South’s great textile industry, in a county 
that leads the state in number of spindles and looms! Here you 
find all the fundamentals of industry. A complete survey of these 
advantages as they relate to the textile industry has been prepared 
and is yours for the asking. A survey based on facts, the kind 
that you want, the kind that you must have when taking a step 
of this kind. | 


Write today for the Industrial Survey of Spartanburg, the Hub 
City of the Southeast. It may be the missing link in the chain of 
plans on which you've been working. It may help 
you reach a decision that has been waiting on just 
such concrete, factful information. Due to our desire 
to avoid a promiscuous distribution, please make your 
request for the Survey on your business stationery. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
1110 MONTGOMERY BUILDING SPARTANBURG, S$. C. 
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POWER: In the center of | 

the country’s great hydro | 

electric area, with four large 

power companies bringing 

ample power at low rates. 
. 
« 


WATER: Four = — rivers 
wad many small, bold streams 
Tord an abundant year-round 

su y for manufacturing pur- 

poses, suitable for bleaching. 








LABOR: White, all- pout 
can, unrivaled for intelligence 
With ne will to work, an 
able to produce the higher 
grade aot ods 








TRANSPORTATION : 
a trunk lines to the Middle 
est—two to the Atlantic 
i ind on the main line 
the Southern Railroad from 
ae Couk 40 Blew * Yrleans. 
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wuilding by installing in certain floors 
Cooper-Hewitt lights, and in others 
lolophane No. 621 fixtures with 200 
att lamps, depending upon the type 
of work which was to be done. In 
oing this, the engineers had in view 
‘he providing of the best possible 
chting conditions either for day or 
night operations. 

The power is supplied to each ma- 

line with an individual motor, thus 
providing operating conditions that 
isure quality in workmanship com- 
bined with maximum efficiency. All 

iring is in conduit throughout the 
plant, and current is supplied from 
the main power plant of the mill. 
Ventilation is natural. Humidification 
is provided for by the Mertz system. 
[his is a very simple and inexpensive 
method. 

Heating and Plumbing 

The heating, installed by Lindemuth 
Engineering Co., Inc., is direct radia- 
tion provided with a vacuum pump, 
thus insuring uniform distribution of 
steam. The units are small and are 
placed under each window. The con- 
ditions are satisfactory and the tem- 
perature is quite uniform. 

The plumbing, installed by C. C. 
Kottcamp & Son, is the best avail- 
able, and although this district has a 
very liberal code, the code of a first- 
class city has been adhered to. Each 
floor has a toilet room provided with 
first quality china fixtures and 
nickled fittings. The lavatories have 
hot and cold water with soap dis- 
pensers. Conveniently located on 
each floor are bubbler-type drinking 
fountains. The supply to these 
fountains is a continuous new supply 
in the lines of deep well water. This 
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New Building of Winding, Warping, and Weaving, Erected by Schwarzenbach-Huber Co. at Columbia Silk Mills 


water has been analyzed and is shown 
to be perfectly safe, palatable, and 
uniformly cold, and is more desirable 
than any possible combination of 
iced water. 

The entire building interior is 
painted with three coats of Rice’s 
Mill White, with a 4 ft. 6 in. dado, 
pearl gray tint. As the finish is egg 
shell, there is no glare and also no 
loss in lighting efficiency. 

The elevator is high Otis 
equipment, with a capacity of 4,000 
Ibs. at a speed of 100 ft. per minute. 
The car platform is Io ft. long and 


grade 


6 ft. 4 in. wide. Peele doors are used 
at shaft openings. The elevator has 
landings at the basement, first, second, 
and third floors. The car has a maple 
floor with heavy wood wainscot on 
the sides to a height of 7 ft. above 
the floor. A heavy wire grille covers 
the top and upper part of the sides. 


The building is equipped with a 
complete sprinkler 
protecting the entire area. 


Cascade system 
This is 
connected to the existing yard system 
of the mill. The yard system is pro- 
vided with a 50,000 gal. gravity tank, 
and a 1,000 gal. fire pump fed from 


through a large 
All operating machinery in 
this building is provided with individ 
ual motors, and provided with oil 
switches of the latest type. 


city mains storage 


reservoir. 


The complete plans for this build- 
ing and its mechanical equipment were 
prepared by Clark, MacMullen & 
Riley, Inc., industrial engineets, New 
York City. The designers constantly 
maintained a qualified engineer on the 
job as a check upon the workmanship 
of the construction and quality of the 
material used. The building was con 
structed by D. S. Warfel. 


Addition to Uxbridge Worsted Co. Plant 


Structural Steel and Brick Building, Three Stories High, Increases Manufacturing Capacity at Uxbridge, Mass., and 
Allows Better Organization of Departments—New Cards. Mules. Looms, and Nappers Installed— 


All Machines in New Mill Are Motor Driven 


N October, 1925, the Uxbridge 
Worsted Co., Inc., began the con- 
struction of an addition to the 
plant at Uxbridge, Mass. The 
building was finished in June, 1926, 
and the installation of machinery was 


started immediately, most of the 
ejuipment being moved from other 
departments, as the new mill was 


erected primarily to allow a reorgani- 
tion to be made of the overcrowded 
ms in the older plant. New equip- 
nt installed in new and old build- 
as a result of this addition in- 
cludes 4 sets of cards, 8 mules, and 48 
automatic looms, increasing the manu- 
turing capacity about 10%. 
Steel and Brick Construction 
he site of the addition is east of 
existing plant, the new mill run- 
approximately North and South. 
skeleton of the building is of 
structural steel, riveted and fire- 
fed, and the whole structure, al- 
igh at present but three stories in 
ht, is designed to receive three 
stories of similar construction 
wien the space is desired. The roof 


more 





is such that the three additional stories 
can be built on top of the present 
structure without breaking through 
the roof, thus avoiding any possible 
interruption of the use of the mill 
while construction is going on. 


The outside walls are finished in 
red brick with granite trimmings. 


The windows are steel sash, supplied 
by the Detroit (Mich.) Steel Products 
Co., and constitute about 90% of the 
wall surface, giving a maximum of 
daylight for manufacturing purposes. 
Top flooring is maple, 2%4 in. face, 
giving an ideal working and trucking 
surface. Perhaps the most outstand- 
ing feature of the construction is the 
spacing of columns. The building is 
244 ft. long and 80 ft. wide. There 
are two rows of columns which are 
spaced 16 ft. apart transversely, and 
16 ft. apart longitudinally. This 
leaves a space from the columns to 
the walls on both sides of 32 ft. in- 
side, and an alley through the center 
of the mill 16 ft. wide. The steel 
columns, beams and girders are fire- 
proofed. Angle iron guards, 5 ft. 


high, protect the columns. The lay 
out seems to be almost ideal for the 
owners’ purposes. As is usual in the 
mill construction, the stair and 
elevator towers built outside the 
the mill so that the 
floor space is uninterrupted. 


best 
are 


lines of main 


Light for Inspection 

The E. D. Ward Co.,*Worcester, 
Mass., were the builders, and worked 
with the engineering department of 
the Uxbridge Worsted Co. in laying 
out and developing the owners’ ideas. 
The structural steel work was done 
by the Eastern Bridge & Structural 
Co., Worcester, Mass. A particularly 
interesting detail is the type of win- 
dows used in the northerly end of 
the first story to furnish daylight for 
the cloth perches and inspection de- 
partment. These are a special sash 
designed by the builders. They are 
very large single lights of plate glass, 
with unique tilting ventilators located 
not to obstruct the effective 
lighting. 

As laid out, the new mill gives a 


SO as 


better arrangement of departments, 
lessens material handling, back-track- 
ing, etc., and reduces manufacturing 
The floors of the new building 
are on the same levels as the floors 
in the adjoining building, and open- 
ings at each floor permit convenient 
trucking of materials in process from 
the older plant to the new building. 
\ Payne elevator of 3-ton capacity, 
8 x 12 ft., with Peelle doors, serves 
the three floors of the new building 
and the corresponding floors of the old 
mill. Ample fire protection is pro- 
vided for the new building by a wet 
pipe sprinkler system that has been 
installed by Allen & Reed of Provi- 
dence. The heating is direct radia- 
tion, steam pipes running along the 
side walls. The heating system was 
installed by Tucker & Rice, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Particular attention has been paid 
to the lighting, all electric lighting 
equipment being furnished and _ in- 
stalled by the Whitall Electric Co. of 
Westerly, R. I. A total of nine hun- 
dred 100-watt lights are used. Of 


costs. 
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special interest are groups of daylight 
mps at the cloth perches on the first 
or where the inspection of the fin- 
ied goods is done. 


Arrangement of Departments 
[he third or top floor is used for 
warp preparation department and 
* weaving. The equipment on this 
or consists of 48 new Draper auto- 
itic looms with Crompton & 
nowles head motions, 2. dressing 
umes, and 2 slashers. The second 
joor is used for dry finishing and 
hipping. All the dry finishing equip- 
‘nt was moved from the old building 
to the new space, allowing better 
facilities for the wet finishing depart- 
ment which was particularly crowded 
under the old conditions. No new 
wet finishing machinery was added. 
A portion of the second floor is used 
for preparing goods for shipment. 
rhe first floor of the new building 
is equipped as a gray goods room, and 
here the burling, sewing, and mending 
1 goods is done. The three new 
\Voonsocket nappers installed are also 
set up on this floor. All floors are 
provided with steel lockers for the 


a 


-— y -« 
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Interior View, Uxbridge 


workers, made by the Lyon Metallic 
Manufacturing Co., Aurora, IIl. 
Changes in Old Mill 
The greatest change in the old mill, 
as a result of this addition, has been 
made in the carding and spinning de- 


Worsted Co. Addition 


partments. The dressing frames were 
formerly located im this room. Re- 
moving them from the old building 
gave more space for yarn manufactur- 
ing, and 4 new sets of Cashiko cards 
with tape 


condensers, and 8 new 
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mules of Johnson & Bassett make 
have been installed. 

All of the new equipment in the 
older mill and all machines in the new 
mill are driven by individual motors. 
One horsepower motors are being 
used on the looms, and 7% h. p. 
motors on the nappers. The drive on 
the new cards is the one shown by 
the Cashiko Machine Co., 
their exhibit at the Boston Textile 
Show last spring, which attracted 
considerable attention from practical 
mill men. Speed reduction is ob- 
tained by the use of a worm drive 
which allows the use of a higher speed 
standard textile motor, furnished by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Due to the clutch arrangement with 
the: worm drive, a motor with stand- 
ard _ starting 
used. 

The pulverized fuel installation in 
the steam plant, which was put in a 
year or Uxbridge 
Worsted Co., is adequate to care for 
the increased power demands and the 
greater requirements for steam used 
in heating and processing. 


Inc., in 


characteristics can be 


two ago by the 


Two Additions at Woonsocket Falls Mill 


six-Story Flat Slab Type Reinforced Concrete Weaving Mill Erected as Addition to Existing Brick and Timber 
Structure—Two-Story Reinforced Concrete Connecting Building Erected Over Power Canal— 
Increase of 56,000 Sq. Ft. in Floor Area 


URING- 1926, the Woon- 
socket Falls Mill. Woon- 
socket, R. I., manufacturers 


of plushes, velours,  etc., 
made two large additions to their 


plant. The first of these is in the 
rm of an extension of an older six- 

story building, this extension occupy- 
practically the only available 

land owned by the mill; in fact, one 
‘corner of the addition extends into 
the Blackstone River. Work was 
started on the foundations in April, 
i926, and the building was completed 

\ugust. The second addition is a 
two-story structure which connects 
vith three older buildings and is built 
wer the power canal. Construction 
work on this was started in July, 
1926, and completed about the middle 
1f September. 

(he six-story structure is approx- 
mately 60x 110 ft., with a total floor 
irea of about 41,000 sq. ft. The build- 
ug is of reinforced concrete construc- 
ion with granolithic floors designed 

irry 150 lbs. per square foot live 

The design included standard 

iv spacing of 20 ft. on centers both 

s. Story heights are all 13 ft. 4 

Foundations were carried down 

ck and in the case of the piers 

ted in the river, steel jackets were 

‘d around the concrete to prevent 

m. The roofing is a four-ply tat 

gravel roof on a flat concrete 

. laid by the Farber Sheet Metal 

* | oofing Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and 

sucranteed by them for a period of 10 

I The roof connections to rain 
‘leaders are the Holt. 

e flight of concrete stairs pro- 


\ with Feralun treads and pipe 





rails enclosed in a well with terra 
cotta walls and fire doors is provided. 
This stairway is located adjacent to 
the elevator shaft direct 
exit to River St. The elevator shaft 
is enclosed with terra cotta fire walls. 
It is provided with cast-iron sills and 
Security elevator doors at each floor, 


and gives 


and a loading door with iron guards, 
etc., at the street. 

The sash are structural steel pivoted 
factory sash furnished by Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio In 





a 


EE 


; ‘ 
general the sash are glazed with 


double thick clear glass, but in certain 


areas where the fire risk was consid- 
erable, wire olass was used. All 
structural steel, tinned doors, etc., 
were painted with Bri-mar Steel 


(Guard paint Woodwork was painted 
with linseed oil and white lead paint 

The structure is equipped with 
modern installations of heating, light 
ing, and plumbing, as well as one ele 
vator of 2-ton capacity. Floor levels 


match those of the adjoining building 





Six-Story Addition to Woonsocket Falls Mill, Woonsocket, R. I. 


the two 
every Bay 
State Elevator Co., Springfield, Mass., 
supplied the elevator, which is 8x 10 
ft., and has a speed of 75 ft. per min 


and doors connect between 


buildings on floor. The 


ute. Heating is by means of pipe 
coils around the walls, steam being 
supplied from the existing powet 


plant. The Jennison Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., were the heating contractors, 
and also installed a complete sprinkler 
system including exterior water cur- 
tain, as required by insurance 
This used for 
weaving, and new equipment largely 
increases the mill’s output. 
Build Over Power Canal 

Following the completion of the six- 
addition, 
given to 


com 


panies. structure is 


consideration 
the yard 
buildings of the 
This idea was finally devel- 


story was 


roofing-in space 
between — several 
plant. 
oped into a fair-sized two-story struc- 


ture, the greater 


part of which was 
constructed over the power canal 
which runs through the plant and 
which is known locally as the Woon- 


socket Trench. Foundations for this 
structure occurred in part along the 
canal which 
placed by reinforced concrete. 


walls, were largely re- 
These 
foundations were carried down to 
ledge and where piers occurred in the 
canal, stee] jackets were used to pre- 


vent damage to the concrete 


This two-story structure connects 
with three older buildings, and was 
designed with the unusually great 


story height of 20 ft. in the first story 
to match existing. floor levels. It has 
a total floor area of about 15,000 sq. 
tt., with floors designed to carry 150 
lbs. live loads. Construction is of re- 
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You know that the industrial growth of the South in recent years ‘hs 
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During the last ten years the value of the South’s manufactured 
products increased from less than $4,000,000,000 to more than $10,000,- 
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inforced concrete and is fireproof in 
every respect. While this structure 
ljoins other buildings, it is structur- 
ly complete and not dependent upon 
e old buildings. 
The roofing is a four-ply tar and 
cravel roof laid on the flat concrete 
‘ck by the Farber Sheet Metal & 
koofing Co., and guaranteed by them 
for a period of 10 yrs. Roof connec- 
tion to downspouts are Holt connec- 
Sash are structural steel fac- 
tury type with pivoted ventilators, and 
were furnished by the Truscon Steel 
Co. In general, the sash are glazed 
with double thick clear glass. The 
painting in general is the same as for 
the extension to  manutacturing 
building. 


tions. 


A cemplete steam heating system 
was supplied and installed by The 
Jennison Co. of Fitchburg, Mass., 
who also installed a complete sprin- 
kler system as required and approved 
by the insurance companies. An ele- 
vator supplied by the Bay State Ele- 
vator Co. has been installed which 
serves both this new addition and one 
ot the older buildings. It has 6x 8 ft. 
platform and a capacity of 1 ton. 
The first floor of this building will be 
used for drying, and the second floor 
for packing and shipping. 


Both of these additions were de- 
signed and constructed by the Aber- 
thaw Co., Boston, Mass., who  skill- 
fully utilized all of the space that 
was available for enlargements. By 
the erection of these additions, the 
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Interior View, Six-Story Addition to Woonsocket Falls Mill 


Woonsocket Falls Mill makes an in- 
crease of 56,000 sq. ft. of space in 
its plant, which provides for an in- 
creased output and a better arrange- 
ment of departments. The new struc- 
tures tie in with the older mills and 
form an efficient manufacturing unit 
in which lost motion and expense of 
material handling are reduced to a 
minimum. The accompanying exterior 
view of the mill buildings is an inter- 
esting study 

that has been 
construction. 


showing the progress 
textile mill 
At the right is shown 
the original stone mill; in the center 
at the rear is shown a later building 
of timber and brick; and at the left 
is shown the new six-story concrete 
mill. 


made in 


Mill Construction Report 


(Continued from page 379) 





drapery mill, thread mill, winding 
plant, towel mill, twine mill and a 
tape mill, which were started up in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Island. Eighteen 
cotton mills in Pennsylvania enlarged 
their plants and in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island also there was some ex- 
pansion, eight and ten mills, respec- 
tively, having added to their facilities. 
Construction by the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Cotton Mills Corp. of an 
extension to its weave shed and instal- 
lation of 400 looms was the outstand- 
ing project in the North. The Mauzy 
Mills at Newton, N. J., also made a 
considerable extension to house 100 


Rhx de 


jacquard looms. 
New Woolen Mills 
he nine new woolen mills estab- 
lished were located in California, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 


New York, Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island, the most important being the 
new Ohio Carpet Co., established at 
West Warren, Mass. Various expan- 
Sion programs were carried out in 
many plants, among the largest of 
Which were the additions to the plants 
ot the Olson Rug Co., Chicago, IIL, 
Limerick (Me.) Mills, Uxbridge 
(Mass.) Worsted Co. and American 


Hair Felt Co., Newark, N. £. 
Knitting Mills 


ew knitting mills, which numbered 
52, although a falling off of 32 from 


last year’s total of 84 new mills, still 
enabled the knitting industry to main- 
tain its leadership in new projects. 
The starting of a new silk hosiery 
mill at Hermosa Beach, Cal., was an 
interesting development for that sec 
tion. Pennsylvania, with a total of 
23 led in the number of new mills 
started, the majority of which were 
full fashioned hosiery plants. 

Among the important new units 
built by well known companies were 
those of the Nolde & Horst Co., at 
Womelsdorf, Pa., Newnan = ((ia.) 
Hosiery Mills, Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Indianapolis, Ind., Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Lewis 
E. Taubel, Inc., Red Hill, Pa., Fedden 
Bros., Inc., Shillington, Pa., Daven- 
port Hosiery Mills, 
Tenn.;. and Chas. H. 
Lenior City, Tenn. 

Silk Industry 

The silk industry very nearly held 
its own in 1926 when 37 new mills 
were started, the previous year having 
only one more plant to its credit. 
The Hermosa Silk Spinning Corp., 
Hermosa Beach, Cal., Seaboard Silk 
Mills, Elberton, Ga., Worcester 
(Mass.) Silk Mills Corp., General 
Spun Silk Corp., Watervliet, N. Y., 
Mohawk Silk Throwing Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., were among the most im- 
portant new mills. The installation 
of 12,000 spindles and 144 looms by 
the Old Colony Silk Mills Corp., New 


Chattanooga, 
: : 
Bacon ( is 


Bedford, Mass., 
of silk progress. 
Rayon Plants 

rayon branch the 


those 


was also a high light 


In the 
projects 


biggest 
were carried on by 
established firms, including American 
Cellulose & Chemical Mtg. Co., 
Amceelle, Md., Belamose Corp., Rocky 
Hill, Conn., Du Pont Rayon Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Old Hickory, 
Tenn., Viscose Co., Lewiston, Pa., 
Roanoke, Va. and Parkersburg, W. 


Va. The American Bemberg Corp 
ms 
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completed its plant at Bemberg, near 
Johnson City, Tenn., aand Cupra, Inc. 
finished and started operation of the 
first unit of its plant at Clifton, N. J. 
Important also was the formation of 
the Delaware Rayon Co. at New 
Castle, Del., where acquired 
buildings, erected additions and started 
the installation of machinery. 


Miscellaneous Mills 


Che group classified as miscellaneous 


they 


made a 


started, 


fair showing of new plants 
the total of 38 being divided 
as follows: Twenty-four dyeing, 
three 


mills, two cordage mills, two 


bleaching and _ finishing 
braid 


plants, 


wool batt plants, a linen mill, asbestos 
yarn and cloth mill, wadding plant, in- 
sulating mill, jute mill, 
hooked rug plant and a converting and 
backwinding plant. 


yarn yarn 


The new Dodge- 
ville Finishing Co’s. project at Dodge- 
ville, Mass. 
establishment of a plant to have a 
capacity of 500,000 yds. 


, where they started the 
per week, is 
noteworthy, as is also the Oregon 
Linen Mills construction of a new mill 
at Salem, Ore., and the building of a 
new plant by the Holliston Mills ot 
at Kingsport. 

detailed 


enlargements and improve- 


lenn., 
Following are reports of 
new mills, 


ments: 


Detailed Report of New Mills 


NEW COTTON MILLS 


Alabama, Albany Connecticut Mill Co 
lease } nt still to be erected; three-story, 
240 x 140 ft 32,000 spindles to be trans 
erred from ompany’s Globe Yarn Dept., 
Fall River, Mass ind twisting and wea 
ing machinery rom Connecticut Mills, 
Danielsor Conn 

radsde Sauquoit Spinning Co erect new 

nt transfer 0.000 spindles there from 
Capron N \ m ! building two storie 
o4 x 40 \ } t >x &O t , 
ou one ory ructure >x 1 ) 

Arkansas, Morrilltot Morris & Co., In 
start construction « yr 110 x ( 

plant “i trar — 0 spindles and 
$2 looms m Gr eville N. J 

California, A: li Padre Textile Mfg. Co 
ipitalized at $20,000; erect mill and start 
manufacturing wit winde 1 
dresser quille 

Georgia, Columbus I ‘ ce Bros.; lease 
S] e and begin produ i narrow fabri 
4 1 ms 

Gainesville Chico} M Cory (Chicoy 
Falls, M purel 1 at lan 1 

uction rhe n ] e of 409 
houses 

Newnan Arnco Mill erect | nt for 
tor nd cotton and wo blanket 10,000 
spindles, 160 loom 

Savannah Yamacraw Yarn Mills; start 
production of cotton yarns with 3,000 mule 
spindles. 

Thomaston Martha Mills; new tire fabric 
plant; three-story, 460 x 160 ft 30,000 
spindles 

Kentucky, Lawrenceburg Dean & Sherk 
Corp.; erect mill having 40,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space; transfer equipment from De- 
troit to new building 

Louisiana, Shreveport L. H. Gilmer Co 
(Philadelphi Pa.) tablish branch 
plant of 5,000 spindles and 36 looms; main 
building, 150 x 400 ft 


Massachusetts, Gardner. Gardner Fibre Co.; 
incorporated for $100,000; start manufac- 
turing webbing and braids; twisters, 8 





looms, 4 braiding machines 

New Jersey, Medford. Medf Textile Mills, 
Inc., organize and begin making damask 
draperies 

Newark Bruck Thread Co.; start opera- 
tions at 68 Springfield Ave 

West New York Excellent Yarn Co.; capl- 
talized at $100,000; lease space and install 
winding machine 

North Carolina, surlington Alamance 
Novelty Mills; start construction of new 
weaving mill to be equipped with about 
100 looms 

Burlington Holt, Love & Holt; new firm; 
construct one-story, 75 x 125 ft. plant; 


equip with 50 81-in. looms 

Cherryville Nuway Spinning Co.: organize 
and acquire plant of Vivian Spinning Co.; 
sell old equipment and install 5,000 new 
spindles for fine combed yarns 

Ellenboro Ellenboro Mfg. Co.; install 2,500 
spindles for initial operations; later add 
30 looms for making bedspreads; also 
slasher and cloth room machinery 


New tot Warliek Mfg. Co.; construct } nt 
for novelty dress goods; 100 looms 

Roseboro Roseboro Mills, In¢ ereet 100 
280 t. mill; equip with 5,000 
dles; houses for operatives 

Saluda Saluda Towel 


Mills; form with 


capital of $100,000; install 60 loon 

part linen towels and toweling 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Kimberly Mills 

Corp.; capitalized at $100,000; begin pro- 


ducing automobile interior cloth with 40 
hoOommS 





Philadelphia Quaker Towel Mill yt ul e 
ind begin producing towels at M her «& 
York St 

Philadelphia, Schuylkill Plush Co uy 
talized it «$25,000; start making itton 
plushe it Main and Harve 5 
Manayunt 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket. P. F. H Nat 
row Fabric Co new company le ‘ }) 

N. Main St install 7 tape Ooms, 
inding nd warping machinery 

I ! Pilgrim Plush Co.; incorporated 

$200,000 tart weaving nad finisl 
tol vorsted nd mohair pile fabr 

South Carolina, Anderson Ladlassie Mills; 
capitalized at $200,000; erect 1 tory, 
07 3 75 ft plant and Install 300 §-in 

Gaffney Vogue Mills; start produecis cote 
ton nd rayon bedspreads, equipped with 
10 jacquard loom 

Fennessee, Nashville Thom Henry & 
Sons Ir construct new plant having 
110,000 q ft floor space; transfer ma 
hinery from Philadelphia; 20,000 pin- 
dles, 130 loom 

Virginia, Waynesboro Crompton (R. TI.) 
purchase 27 ere of land nd erect new 
plant; 190,000 sq. ft. floor space 

Canada, Welland Ont Dominion Yarns, 
Ltd incorporated for $150,000; purchase 
plant built for Welland Cotton Mi but 
I er operated stuart manufacturing with 
5,000 spindles 

Sherbrooke, Que Samson Cordage Works 
(Boston, Mass.); establish branch plant in 


ised quarters 


NEW WOOL MILLS 


California, Oakland Wilbur Woolen Works 


build two-story, 50 x 300 ft. mill ot- 
ton and wool batts and blankets 1,209 
spindles, 24 looms 

Maine, Lewiston Bower Mill; lea ant 
formerly occupied by Avon Mill Co.;: 
equip with 2 sets, 2 pickérs, 24 %2-in 
looms for woolen blankets 

Massachusetts, West Warren Ohio Carpet 
Co.; capitalized at $190,600; purchase Mill 
No. 4 of Thorndike Co.; install 4 mules, 7 
sets cards, 30 looms 


Worcester Clark Wool Co.: organize with 
capital of $25,000; begin producing ladies’ 
wear woolens; 12 broad looms 

New Jersey, Clayton 
Inc.; equip plant with 6 pickers ards, 
} garnetts, for producing reworked wool 

New York, Seneca Falls 


Clayton Woolen Mills, 


Seneca Rug Co.;: 
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Industrial and Financial Leaders 
Speak for Georgia 


Manufacturers will accept—at face value—the unanimous opirion of authori- 
ties such as cited below, upon industrial conditions of a section of the country— 
which these men have personally inspected. 


Following are excerpts from letters written by individual members of a group 
of industrial financiers from the North, who recently returned from a personal visit 
of inspection to Georgia and Alabama. 


PARIS B. RUSSELL, National Bank yreater than I anticipated. . With States is coming and will continue to 
of Commerce, New York: “You have cheap power and natural resources it come fast.” 
yreit natural resources for the devel would seem the situation is hard to i ; : 
opment of indust py Up to now there beat.” GEORGE N. TIDD, of American Gas 
has been a remarkable growth in indus & Electric Company, New York: “An 
trinl enterprises in your section and J. F. MacCLELLAND, New York empire with a matchless climate and 
this growth has been hand in hand Trust Company: “It was most instruc great natural resources, traversed by 
with the growth of power facilities.” tive and I came away with the feeling high tension power lines, vitalized by 
that I had learned a lot and had seen power from its many rivers, combined 
R. L. CERERO, of National Park a really big enterprise at a most inter with a plentiful supply of 100 per cent 
Bank, New York: “My strongest im esting stage in its development.” American labor, can not but surely 
pression is unquestionably the part bring about the balance of industry 
that water power development now WILLIAM GAGE GRADY, JR., Na- 9 2nd agriculturegwhich makes for health, 
plays and should continue to play in gtional City Bank, New York: “With the happiness and prosperity for all. 
the progress and prosperity of your rapid development of the South, which eos 
Southern States. IT have not overlooked is sure to take place in the next few H. M. APDINSELL, of Harris, 
your favorable labor conditions, which vears, I believe the task of expansion Forbes & Company, New York: “When 
were brought to my attention wherever will become greater each year.” one considers the industrial develop 
I went.’ ment that was achieved by such states 
ROBERT HAYDOCK, of Tucker. us Massachusetts without raw mate 
FREPERICK 8. BALE, Bankers’ Anthony & Company, New York: “It Tials, where in the early days factorigs 
Trust Company, New York: “To one seems to me that these sections have had to be located near mechanical water 
who has been visiting the South at ull the requisites for sound industrial powers, one realizes the opportunity 
least annually for about 15 years, the growth; natural resources, a favorable that lies before this section with its 
steady inerease in material resources climate, an abundant supply of Amer reat water powers, its great coal fields 
has been apparent. However, the in iecan-born, low living cost, improved and other natural resources, and_ its 
dustrial development in particular railroad and shipping facilities and an network of transmission lines which 
which has taken place in the last haif ample supply of power.” mike it possible for factories to be 
dozen years is one of the most out located at strategic points. 
standing accomplishments in the indus WILLIAM H. PUTNAM, of Putnam ‘ ‘ - y 
trial history ees country.” & Company, Hartford, Conn.: “I think 8 A. MITC HELL, of Bonbright « 
‘ ¢ I was most impressed with the people Company, New York: With depend 
SIDNEY W. NOYES, New York Trust in these states. They seem to be under 2ble_ power at reasonable rates, unus. 
Company: “The sleepy South seems to such personal discipline and to have a ually good water and rail connections, 
have become very much awake The tremendous energy and determination coal and iron deposits, climatic and 
cities we visited looked alive and the to improve themselves. So much go I xeographical advantages, and an Amer. 
men alert. The water powers on the believe the territory offers unusual a population, npenenes See ae 
Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers were par- opportunities.” should be aes Se the industrial de 
ticularly impressive, and I hope to see velopment of the South. 
the Gorgas plant se as to more or less G. W. CURRAN, of United Gas & F. P. LINDH, of Bonbright & Com- 
complete the picture in my mind.” Improvement Company, Philadelphia: pany, New York: “After our visit to 


“What I saw and heard of that portion the 


, : ; ss : Southeastern States, I returned 
C, E. GROSBECK, Electric Bond & of the South which | visited impressed 


more enthusiastic about the great ex 


Share Company, New York: “It was me very favorably The talks I had pansion that is taking place there. Not 
privilege to see the great hydro-electri: with some of the leading business men only have you material requisite for 
plants Since my return I have convinced me that that section is rap continued industrial development, but, 
run onto a number of the members of idly changing from an agricultural to jn addition, I feel the people of the 
the party and all are more — an industrial one.” South have the will to progress, and 
about the properties and the future wi er ins re is i 
prospects, and are loud in their pecan? onamt.. nee nen Fon es Oe 00 Sk 
praises.” & Trust Company, New York: “The 
conclusions which seemed to be unani HARRY H. BEMIS, of Curtis & 
C. W. HUNTER, of U. G. I. Contract- mous with the party at the end of the Sanger, Boston: “The promise of future 
ing Company, Philadelphia: “The in trip were most favorable to the possi growth in the industrial development 
dustrial progress of Georgia and Ala bilities of the sections visited. Clearly of the country is bright and would 
bama is growing at a rate very much the Southeastern part of the United seem to rest on sound foundations.” 


We invite correspondence from manufacturers interested in a location offering 
low power rates, low taxes, favorable labor conditions, and a climate without ex- 
tremes of heat or cold. 


There are many excellent reasons why 
manufacturers are turning to Georgia. 


GEORGIA RAIIWAYa»» POWER CO. 


ATLANTA 
New York Office: 120 Broadway. 
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lease space and 
chenille rugs. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Frank Lund; 
start spinning worsted yarns in leased 
quarters in Manayunk; 1,000 spindles. 
ifton Heights. Stewart Yarn Mills; install 
2,660 twisting spindles in plant formerly 
occupied by Linenwear Hosiery Co. 

ithode Island, Pawtucket. Lexington Looms, 
Inc.; lease two-story building and install 
14 looms for woolens and worsteds. 


NEW KNITTING MILLS 


Alabama, Florence. Gardiner & Warring 
Co.; start construction of new plant; 
three-story, 60 x 280 ft.; will move equip- 
ment from Amsterdam, N. Y. 

California, Hermosa Beach. Hermosa Hosi- 
ery Mills, Inc.; begin production of ladies’ 
silk hosiery; 12 loopers, 16 circular and 12 
f. f. machines. 

Oakland. Wurm Woven Hosiery Mills; start 
operations equipped with 12 latch needle 
machines, 3 ribbers, 2 loopers, 2 sewing 
machines. 

Florida, Tampa. Tampa Knitting Mills: 
equip plant with 19 latch needle ‘and 36 
sewing machines for misses’ and children’s 
underwear. 

Georgia, Acworth. Unique Knitting Co. 
(Philadelphia); construct new branch 
plant; two-story, 165 x 65 ft., at Acworth. 

Carrollton, Lawler Hosiery Mills; start pro- 
duction of infants’ socks with initial 
equipment of 10 knitting machines. 

Illinois, Chicago. Climax Knitting Mills, 
Inc.; organize with capital of $12,500; in- 
stall 15 knitting, 8 sewing machines, etc. 

Indiana, Fort Wayne. General Hosiery Co.; 
erect new mill, one-story, 90 x 165 ft.; also 
dyehouse and boiler house; 19 knitting 
machines, 5 loopers, 6 sewing machines. 

Maryland, Cumberland. Cumberland Hosiery 
Co.; lease building and equip with 2 
loopers, 10 circular knitting and 2 sewing 
machines. 

Massachusetts, Holyoke. Lynch Knitting 
Co.; start producing ladies’ rayon under- 
wear with 1 knitting 


install 10 looms for 


and 6 sewing ma- 
chines. 

New York, Clinton. Kirkland Knitting Co.; 
lease space and begin manufacturing 
weaters. 

College Point. Elkind Knitting Mills, Inc.; 
tart making rayon, worsted and_ silk 


<nitted fabrics in leased plant. 


New York. Stylart Knitting Mills, Inc.; in- 
orporated for $30,000; begin producing 
weaters at 202 Green St. 

Utica Utica Underwear. Co.; lease space 


nd install new machinery for men’s union 
suits, 


North Carolina, Asheboro. Cranford Hosiery 
Mills; acquire two-story building and 
quip for producing 200-needle mercerized 
iosiery. 

Burlington. Flint Hosiery Co., Inc.; lease 
space and install 37 latch needle knitting 
machines, 7 ribbers, 9 loopers. 

Burlington. Perfection Hosiery Mills, Inc.; 
rganize and start operations equipped 
with 85 latch needle knitting machines, 15 
ribbers, 24 loopers, 1 sewing machine. 

Greensboro. Carolina Silk Products Corp.; 
egin construction of two-story, 100 x 100 
ft. plant to house about 48 f. f. machines. 


Henderson. McKinney Hosiery Co.; begin 
yperations with 75 machines; seamless 
half hose. sy 

Roxboro. Person Hosiery Mill; lease loft 
ind start manufacturing ladies’ 260- 
needle hose; 15 circular knitting ma- 
hines, 2 loopers. 

Tryon, Wear Knitting Co.; purchase ma- 


hinery of Robesonia (Pa.) Knitting Mills, 

uso other machinery, making total of 240 

latch needle knitting machines, 28 loopers, 
sewing machines. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Alanna Knit- 
ting Co.; start producing ladies’ f. f. 
hosiery at Frankford; initial equipment, 1 
set. 

Philadelphia. Majestic Hosiery Co.; erect 
new mill and begin operations with 14 f. f. 
machines. . 

Philadelphia. Monroe Hosiery Mills; build 
new plant, 100 x 125 ft.; equip with 12 f. f. 
machines. 

hiladelphia. 

Hosiery 











Olympia Full Fashioned Silk 


Co.; construct new mill; two- 
tory, 100 x 45 ft.; 12 f. f. machines, 
Philadelphia. Alexander Seifert, Inec., or- 


‘nize and start producing sweaters, etc., 
12th and Brown Sts.; 12 knitting ma- 
hines. 

Philadelphia. Sunrise Knitting Mills; build 
f. hosiery mill at Tacony. 
Philadelphia. Weber & Friedrich; 
aking ladies’ f. f. hosiery in 
iarters; 16 knitting machines. 
Philadelphia. Whitehall Knitting Co.; begin 

nstruction of new hosiery mill to cost 
0,000; 14 f. f. machines. 
Bethayres, Bethayres Knitting Mills; capi- 
lized at $20,000; start operations. 
ltenham. Danneman & Kuehnert Hosi- 
y Co.; build new plant; about 12 f. f. 
achines for initial operations. 
“roydon, Largman, Gray Co.; erect new 
int; main building, two-story, 90 x 300 
dye and boiler house, 50 x 300 ft.: 
tial equipment 50 f. f. machines, 10 
/pers, 10 sewing machines. 
annon. Duncannon Hosiery Mills; new 
inch mill started by E. O. Smith; 8 


bbers, 8 loopers, 650 circular knitting 
ichines, 


le non, 


start 
leased 


Di 


i Lebanon Mills, Inc.; erect new 
siery mill costing about $35,000, without 
ulpment; 90 x 113 ft.; 9 f. f. machines, 
oopers, 3 sewing machines. 
I. sport. Ontelaunee Knitting Mills; incor- 
rated for $100,000; start producing bath- 
suits; 40 knitting machines. 
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Pottstown. Iris Knitting Corp.; begin manu- 
facture of ladies’ rayon underwear 
equipped with 5 winders, 10 knitting, 30 
sewing machines. 


Quakertown, Tohicken Hosiery Co., Inc.; 
build new mill; initial equipment, 4 f. f. 
machines. 

Reading. Reading Full Fashioned Hosiery 


Mills, Inc.: organize and start operations; 
2 sets 24-section machines, seamers, loop- 
ers, etc. 

Reading. Traymore Hosiery Co.; capitalized 
at $100,000; begin making ladies’ f. f. silk 
hosiery; 6 20-section knitting machines. 

Richland. Richland Knitting Mills; buy 
building and equip for manufacturing 
men’s sweaters. 

Southampton. Richter Knitting Mills; pur- 
chase land and start building one-story, 
60 x 100 ft. mill; initial equipment 8 24- 
section f. f. machines. 

Stroudsburg. Monroe Hosiery Mills; 
mill and equip with 12 f. f. 

Womelsdorf. Nolde & Horst Co. (Reading, 
Pa.); erect branch plant; main building 
one-story, 115 x 300 ft.; 60 new f. f. ma- 
chines for initial operations. 

York. White Rose Textile Corp.; form with 
capital of $25,000; equip plant with 30 
knitting machines, 18 ribbers, 5 loopers, 1 
sewing machine for infants’ socks. 

Tennessee, Bristol. High Rock Knitting Co. 


erect 
machines. 


(Philmont, N. Y.); start construction of 
branch plant. 
Texas, Houston. Houston Hosiery Mills; 


incorporated for $25,500; lease quarters 
and equip with 14 latch needle knitting 
machines, 4 ribbers, 5 loopers. 

Houston. Paramount Hosiery Mills of 
Texas; install 2 knitting machines, 1 loop- 
er, 1 sewing machine in leased space. 

Virginia, Bassett. Bassett Knitting Mills; 
build two-story, 80 x 160 ft. plant; equip 
for men’s knit underwear. 

Bristol. Artus Knitting Mills; lease plant 
at Bristol and transfer 40 knitting ma- 
chines from plant recently established at 
Philadelphia. 

Wytheville. Inspiration Hosiery Mills; erect 
new mill; one-story, 150 x 50 ft.; equip 
for infants’ hosiery. 

Canada, St. Catharines, Ont. L. O. Hudson 
Co., Ltd.; organize and buy one-story, 225 
x 65 ft. building; install machinery for 
f. f. hosiery. 

Toronto, Ont. Beaunit 
of Beaunit Mills, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y¥.); 
lease 10,000 sq. ft. space; equip with 20 
spring needle knitting machines for rayon 
fabrics. 


Mills, Ltd, (branch 


NEW SILK MILLS 


California, Hermosa Beach. Hermosa Silk 
Spinning Corp.; capitalized at $100,000; 
install 2,000 spindles for initial operations 

Georgia, Elberton. Seaboard Silk Mills; con- 
struct new plant and village; main build- 


ing two-story, 70 x 370 ft. 

Massachusetts, Becket. Smith Silk Co.; 
purchase plant and start manufacturing 
silk thread, equipped with 784 spindles 

New Bedford. Premier Silk Mills Corp.; 
incorporated for $50,000; lease space and 
install 24 looms. 

Worcester. Worcester Silk Mills Corp.; 
lease former weave room of Mills Belt 
Co. and install 100 52-in. looms 


New Hampshire, Manchester. United States 
Silk Mill, Inc.; capitalized at $5,000; start 
manufacturing silks with 4 looms 

New Jersey, Paterson. Bermar Silk Corp.; 
form with capital of $125,000; start opera- 
tions equipped with 28 looms 

Paterson. Clayton Silk Mills, Inc.; incor- 
porate for $100,000; start producing novel- 


ties; 500 spindles, 120 looms. 

Paterson. Diana Broad Silk Mills; begin 
making broad silks in leased quarters, 
equipped with 32 looms, 3 winders, 1 


warper. 


Paterson. H. W. Silk Co., Inc.; organize 


with capital of $50,000; install 12 looms 
for tie silks. 

Paterson. Kahn Textile Co.; start manu- 
facturing broad silks at 99 Cliff St., with 
38 looms. 

Paterson. Lafayette Broad Silk Co., Ine.; 
incorporate for $125,000; start operations. 


Paterson. Lyons Silk Co.; organize 
begin producing with 32 looms 


ani 


Paterson. Marlin Thrown Silk Corp.; in- 
corporate for $125,000; establish = silk 
throwing plant. 
7aterson. May Silk Co., Inc.; start opera- 


tions equipped with 160 spindles, 24 looms 


Paterson. New Jersey Silk Corp.; incor- 
porate for $125,000; install 86 looms for 
initial operations. 

Paterson, Rosebud Silk Mills; new com- 
pany; equip plant with 12 52 and 64-in 
looms. 

Summit. Moon Silk Mfg. Co.; lease space 
and install 20 looms for broad silk pro- 
duction. 

New York, Binghamton. Binghamton Silk 
Mfg. Co.; capitalized at $10,000; lease 


quarters; equip with 
2 winders 


30 looms, 2 warpers, 


Watervliet General Spun Silk Corp.; lease 
30,000 sq. ft. space and install 3,000 
spindles. 

Pennsylvania, Allentown Mohawk Silk 


Throwing Co.; start 


operations equipped 
with 6,000 spindles. 


Allentown. Saks Silk Co.; capitalized at 
$32,000; begin producing with 30 box 
looms, 2 warpers, 3 winders. 

Bloomsburg. S. & S. Silk Co.; organize with 


$25,000 capital; establish 
throwing plant. 

Emaus. Jreigetex Silk Corp.; new firm; 
install 32 box looms in leased quarters. 
Lehighton. Lehigh Silk Mfg. Co.; organize 
and install machinery preparatory to 

starting operations. 


commission silk 


McClure. McClure 
production of s 
ters; 4 warpers, 


Silk Mfg. Co.; begin 
atin lining in leased quar- 
4 winders, 50 looms. 


Millheim. Millhefm Spinning Mill Co.; 
organize with $115,000 capital; start silk 
throwing plant. 

Mount . Joy. George Brown's Sons, Inc.; 
install 49 silk looms. 

Pottstown. Montgomery Silk Mills, Ine.; 


begin manufacture of 
looms, 1 winder, 
Selinsgrove. Selinsgrove Silk Mfg. Co.; or- 
ganize and start making broad silks, 
equipped with 240 spindles, 40 looms 
Stroudsburg. A. R. K. Silk Mills; lease 
quarters and install 20 ribbon looms. 
Stroudsburg, Krag Silk Co.; incorporated 
for $25,000; start producing ribbons in 
leased quarters, equipped with 28 looms. 
Wilkes Barre. Wilkes Barre Weaving Co.; 
organize with capital of $50,000; rent 
plant of Wilkes Barre Silk Co.; install 
120 broad silk looms. 


broad 
1 warper. 


silks; 20 


York. Radio Silk Co.; lease space in C. C. 
Jacobs Bldg.; equip with 20 looms. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Rhody Mills, 


Inc.; lease part of former Goff mills; in- 
stall 30 60-in. and 4 44-in. box looms for 
silk, rayon and silk and cotton goods. 

Virginia, Buena Vista. Buena Vista Tex- 
tile Corp.; incorporate for $10,000; lease 
plant of Buena Vista Throwing Co. and 
install 52 looms, 4 warpers. 

Canada, Montreal, Que. British 
Silk Mills, Ltd.; lease space 
with 20 52-in. looms. 


NEW RAYON MILLS 


Connecticut, Textile 
lease space copping 
winding. 

Delaware, New Castle. Delaware Rayon Co.; 
purchase former shell-loading plant; re- 
model and install machinery for first unit, 
2,500 lbs. of rayon per day; start con- 
struction of a two-story building and five 
one-story buildings to cost about $300,000 

Louisiana, Lake Charles. Massasoit Mfg 
Co. (Fall River, Mass.); build new unit 
for producing cellulose from rice hulls for 
making rayon; cost $200,000. 

Massachusetts, Easthampton. Hampton Co; 
install machinery for production of rayon 


American 
and equip 


Putnam. 
and start 


Cargill 
rayon 


Co. 3 
and 


New Jersey, Paterson. Newtex Silk Co.; 
build new plant and start making rayon 
fabrics with 40 looms 

Paterson. Rosland Rayon Corp.; organize 


and begin operations on small‘ scale; will 
expand later. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. Malina Co. (New 
York); establish branch plant at Norris 
town, for winding, coning, copping and 


twisting rayon. 





Canada, Drummondvillk Que Canadian 
Celanese, Ltd.; start construction of new 
plant to cost approximately $7,200,000 

NEW MISCELLANEOUS MILLS 

California, Los Angeles Pacific Textil 
Corp.; erect one-story dyehouse and two- 
story office and mill building; start dye- 
ing, bleaching and finishing yarns and 
fabrics 

San Bernardino, Cordage Fiber Co., ine.; 
capitalized at $200,000; build new plant. 

San Francisco. Maypole Dye Works; cap- 
italized at $60,000; lease space and in- 
stall 5 yarn dyeing, 2 piece dyeing ma- 
chines 

Connecticut, Shelton Harvey Textile Co.; 


begin production of elastic 
with 300 braiders 

Colorado, Denver National Wool Bedding 
Co.; capitalized at $100,000; start manu- 
facture of wool batts, comforts and pillows 
in leased quarters. 

Georgia, Columbus 
install 5 machines for 
and braids. 

Illinois, Chicago Fibre Dyeing Co.; cap- 
italized at $10,000; lease space and in- 
stall spool winding and coning equipment. 

Cicero. Union Asbestos & Rubber Co.; 
form with capital of $450,000; start man- 
ufacture of asbestos yarn and cloth 


braids equipped 


Roberts Braiding Co.; 


making shoe laces 


Maine, Portland. New England Guild; be 
gin making hooked rugs with 30 hooking 
machines. 

Massachusetts, Dodgeville Dodgeville Fin 
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ishing Co.; purchase 
formerly operated by B. B. & R. Knight; 
remodel and install new machinery for 
bleachery; capacity 500,000 yds. per week. 
Worcester. Standard Wadding Co., Inc.; in- 


Dodgeville Mills, 


corporated for 25,000; lease space and 
begin producing wadding; 10 cards, 3 
pickers, 2 lappers, 2 dryers. 


Missouri, St. Louis. Central Braiding Co.; 
establish mill at 4775 Cupples Pl. 

New Jersey, Cedar Grove. W. G. Banfield; 
begin production of insulating yarns 

Farmingdale. Textilart Printing Co.; start 
printing carpets, upholstery fabrics, wool, 
silk, cretonnes, etc., in plant having 20,000 
sq. ft. of space 

Paterson. Crescent Dyeing & Finishing Co.; 
capitalized at $125,000; buy plant at 373 
N. lith St. and begin operations 


Paterson. Graerose Piece Dye Works, Inc.; 
start construction of one-story dyehouse 
and boiler plant, 40 x 87 ft. and 28 x 48 
ft., respectively. 

Paterson North Jersey Dye Works, Inc.; 
build plant and start dyeing silks. 


New York, Lyons. Lyons Wool Batting Co.; 
install machinery for making wool batting 
and comfortables in leased space; 1 card 

Pleasant Valley. Valley Finishing Co.; 
lease space and equip for finishing cotton 
and cotton and rayon piece goods. 

North Carolina, Salisbury. Southern Silk 
Dye Works; purchase 10 acres of land and 
start establishment of new plant as branch 


of Northern Silk Dye Works, German- 
town, Pa. 

Oregon, Salem. Oregon Linen Mills, Inc.; 
erect new plant; main building one-story 
100 x 300 ft.; also warehouse and power 
house; 1,200 spindles, 110 looms. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia American Ho- 
siery Salvage Corp.; establish silk and 
rayon converting and backwinding busi- 
ness. 

Philadelphia. Diana Silk Mills Co.; start 


bleaching silk at 2601 N. Hancock 
St 

Philadelphia 
establish new 
day. 

Hanover Revonah Spinning Mills; organize 
and begin production of jute carpet yarns 
with 1,100 spindles 

Milton. Milton Silk Dyeing Co.; start ere 
tion of one-story dyeing plant, to cost in 
excess of $1,000,000, including equipment 

Royersford Roth & Greer, In incor 
porated for $20,000; purchase building, re 


raw 


Triple H 
plant; 


Silk Dyeing Co 
3 Ibs. a 


capacity 3,000 


model and install equipment for dyeing 
and bleaching. 

York York Bleachery & Dye Works; lease 
space and equip for dyeing and bleaching 
skein goods and hosiery. 

Rhode Island, Central Falls Thies Dyeing 


& Processing Co.; incorporated for $50,000 


establish new plant with capacity of 30,- 
000 lbs. per week 

Hope Valley Hope Valley Processing ¢ 
Inc.; organize with capital of $50,000 
acquire plant and start dyeing nad 


bleaching 
Pawtucket 
talized at 


Colonial Processing Co.; ca} 
$300,000; start operations i 
former plant of John West Thread Co 

Pawtucket Cooley Finishing Co.; 
space and start operations, capacity 
yds. per 

Providence 
hew corporation 


Process Co.; 


lease 
25,000 
week 
Franklin Rayon Dyeing Co 
affiliated with Franklin 
purchase, remodel and re¢ 
equip George E. Boyden plant, 86 Crary st 
Providence. Leomar Processing Corp.; in 
stall machinery for winding and dyeing 
rayon and cotton yarns; later build one 
story addition and equip as bleachery 
Tarkiln. Clearwater Dyeing & Finishing 


Co.; lease plant formerly operated by 
Bragg Woolen Mills, Inc.; equip for dye- 
ing and finishing. 

Tennessee, Kingsport. Holliston Mills of 
Tenn., Inec.; construct new two-story plant 
for book cloths; dye, bleach and finish 
only. 

Canada, Portage la Prairie, Man. Manitoba 
Cordage Co.; organize with capital of 
$300,000; acquire building and _ instal) 


machinery for making commercial twines 

Woodbridge, Ont. W. Robinson & Son Con- 
verters, Ltd. (Toronto); erect 170 x 140 
ft. dyeing plant. 


Enlargements and Improvements 


COTTON 


Alabama, Alexander City Russell Mfg. Co 
Inc.; build 124 x 300 ft. addition to house 
314 looms for pajama checks, etc 

Anniston American Net & Twine Co.; con 
struct new boiler house and pump room 
at cost of about $12,000 

Anniston. Anniston Mfg. Co.; install 100 ad- 
ditional high speed looms 

Athens Wellman Cotton Mills Co.; install 
86 deliveries drawing; also winder for 
double carding. 

Birmingham. Strowd-Holeombe Cotton Mill, 
Inc.; complete remodeling and installa- 
tion of 8,388 spindles and 248 looms as 
planned last year; build new storehouse 

Eufaula. Eufaula Cotton Mills; take over 
Marcella Cotton Mills, overhaul, and in- 
stall new machinery. 

Florence. Cherry Cotton Mills; install raw 
products dye plant at cost of $27,000 
Huntsville Lincoln Mills of Alabama; 

erect three-story office building. 

Huntsville. Lowe Mfg. Co.; build two- 
story extension for beaming and slashing 
departments. 

Langdale. West Point Mfg. Co.; construct 


saw-tooth weave shed, 325 x 123 ft to 
house 250 additional looms. 
Mobile Cotton Mills Products Co.; expend 
approximately $20,000 for improvements 


to Mill No. 5, including 

additional looms, 
Montgomery E. J. Hesslein and associate 

New York, purchase Autauga Cotton Mill 


installation of 74 


Prattville, Ala., and controlling interest 
in Montala Mfg. Co., Montgomery; in- 
stall 24 additional looms in Montala plant 
Sycamore Sycamore Mills; install 8 new 
long draft spinning frames 
Tallassee Tallassee Mills; add 124 looms 


to equipment. 
Arkansas, Monticello. 
Mills Co.; build one 
extension; add 2,500 
looms; also improve old 
cost of $30,000. 
Connecticut, Jewett City 
Co.; install 442 new type sliding 
4 winders, 1 silk slasher, 1 quiller. 
Killingly. Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., and 
Paco Mfg. Co. consolidate under name 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc.; purchase 
plants of Attawaugan Co., Ballouville and 
Killingly; transfer machinery from. Put- 


Monticello Cotton 
story, 138x162 ft 
spindles and 70 
mill building at 


Cotton 
feelers, 


Ashland 
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Keeps Each Department 





(1080) TEXTILE WORLD 


The Powers 
Type ‘“K”’ 


Thermostat 


at the 


Right Temperature 


Proper control of temperature and humidity in textile mills 
through personal attention is almost impossible. So called manual 
control really means an unwarranted, expensive, and costly 
neglect. It means loss of time in fussing with windows and 
valves, a loss of time necessary to stop and repair yarn breakage, 
as well as loss from other damages in carding, spinning, or weav- 
ing in variable temperatures and humidity. These losses, or added 
costs of production, do not really stop in the mill, for an inferior 
product results in loss of customers’ good will—and business. 


For the best results, cotton carding requires conditions as near 
70° F. and 50% relative humidity as possible. Cotton spinning 
requires conditions as near 80° F. and 65% relative humidity as 
possible. Cotton weaving requires conditions as near 75° F. and 
75% relative humidity as possible. Other textile products require 
equally meticulous adjustment and control that is impossible in 
any other way except through proper automatic control. 


Powers Automatic Temperature Control will pay for itself in 
a short time—in many ways. 


Our new 52-page book “Shop and Office Temperature” con- 
tains an abundance of interesting facts and evidence, test data, 
graphic charts, etc., showing: 1. Ideal temperature for mill and 
office; 2. How proper room temperature increases output of 
workers; 3. Effect of room temperature on health of workers; 
4. How accidents increase in overheated rooms; 5. How ACCU- 
RATE temperature control reduces fuel consumption 15 to 48%. 

Upon request, we shall be glad to send this book free to 
executives interested in eliminating waste and increasing the 


profits of their firm. No obligation. Write today for your copy. 


— § 


ee Also— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——=(ATALOG——— 


THE POWERS 


36 years of specialization in temperature control 


2729 Greenview Ave., Chicago 


NEW YORK—BOSTON—TORONTO and 32 other Offices. 


3RORA 


at a Rg 
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We say “Balanced textile territory.” As 
a mill man, weigh these ingredients and 
judge for yourself— 


1. A location within quick 
reach of major markets — 
New York City overnight, 
for instance. Deep water 
ocean terminal in New- 
port News, Virginia. 


td 


A favorable year-around 
climate. 


3. Satisfied, native-born 
labor. No labor unions 
or unfavorable laws. 


4. Raw material close at 
hand. Cotton nearby. 
Rayon available. 


5. Cheap and abundant 
hydro-electric power. 


6. Coal close at hand. 


7. Citizens willing to cooper- 
ate. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway lines 
offer dependable, through rail service 
from Virginia to the Great Lakes with 


terminal points at Newport News, Nor- 
folk, Toledo and Chicago. 


Study the textile situation in Virginia — 
is 1s decidedly favorable. Amortization 
plans are available. Let us supply you 
with complete data. Inquiries will be 
treated as strictly confidential. 


K. T. CRAWLEY, Manager 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIALZDEPARTMENT 


REGULATOR COMPANY tie CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VA. 











February 5, 1927 
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nam to newly acquired mills where also 
add some new machinery; install 100 
sewing machines for making curtains, 56 
looms and additional machinery in bleach- 
ery of Paco plant. 

Xiiddletown. Russell Mfg. Co.; build 36 x 124 
ft. addition for brake lining manufacture; 
Iso another webb treating plant, 37 x 125 

Mystic. National Braided 

orporate for $750,000; purchase ma- 

hinery of Braided Thread Corp., over- 
aul and start up; plan to add machinery 
xr making shoe and corset laces. 

orgia, Athens. Clark Cotton Mills; or- 

inize and acquire plant of Bowen-Crews 

o.; plan improvements. 

Binning. Banning Cotton Mills; install ad- 
litional twisting equipment, 6 spinning 
rames and 2 spoolers. 

c dartown. Goodyear Clearwater Mills 

ne.; purchase Paragon Mill of Cedartown 

otton & Export Co.; build two-story, 
10x 500 ft. and 250x150 ft. mill addi- 

ons, 100x100 ft, warehouse, and 100 

ouses for operatives; transfer 18,000 

pindles earlier purchased from Essex 

Mills, Passaic, N. J., to Cedartown; add 

300 new twister spindles and 10 looms. 
lumbus. Muscogee Mfg. Co.; construct 

Mill No. 6; L-shaped, 193x115 ft. and 

08 x 54 ft., five stories high; install 308 

ew looms 

Evustman. Eastman Cotton Mills; build one- 
tory, 125 x 380 ft. extension to house 10,- 


Thread Co.; in- 


G 


)0 additional spindles. 
Elberton. Elberton Cotton Mills; purchase 
Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mills No. 3; 


make repairs and 
La Grange. Hil!side 
plant; install 


Start operations, 

Cotton Mills; extend 

additional looms and new 
quipment in opening room. 

La Grange. Unity Spinning Mill; construct 
yne-story, 132 x 217 ft. addition to house 
10,000 new spindles for coarse yarns; also 
build additional warehouses and number 
of dwellings. 

La Grange. Valley 
story, 80 x 250 ft. 
year. 

Lavonia. Lavonia-Cotton Mfg. Co.; com- 
plete enlargement and improvement pro- 
yram involving expenditure of approxi- 
mately $100,000, begun last year. 

Macon. Bibb Mfg. Co.; build three-story, 
60 x 110 ft. extension, primarily for ship- 
ping purposes. 

Manchester. Manchester Cotton Mills; in- 
stall 5 new 250-h.p. boilers; replace old 
spoolers and warpers with new machinery; 
onstruct one-story, 80 x 70 ft. addition 
to warehouse; enlarge reservoir, etc. 

Milstead. Milstead Mfg. Co.; add 12 new 
looms to equipment. 

Newnan. McIntosh Mills; 


two- 
last 


Mills; complete 
addition started 


complete 192 x 


75 ft. mill addition started last year and 
install 5,000 new spindles. 

Palmetto. Palmetto Cotton Mills; con- 
struct new slasher room, 72 x 90 ft. and 
renovate main mill building. 

Valdosta. Strickland Cotton Mills; enlarge 


plant and install 7,000 additional spindles 
and 350 looms; build 50 houses. 

Louisiana, New Orleans. Maginnis Cotton 
Mills; add 1 card and 100 36-in. auto- 
matic looms. 

Maine, Biddeford. Pepperell Mfg. Co., Bid- 
deford, and Massachusetts Cotton Mills, 
Lowell, Mass., and Lindale, Ga., merge. 

Maryland, Baltimore. Wm. E. Hooper & 
Sons Co.; build one-story, 60 x 72 ft. ex- 
tension. 


Massachusetts, Boston. Maverick Mills; 
start construction of two-story extension 
to house new waste baling press, etc. 

Clinton. Clinton Towel Co.; lease part of 
Sterling Textile Mills; start production 
with 24 36-in. looms. 

Fall River. Weetamoe Mills and Mechanics 
Mills merge under name Weetamoe Mills. 

Fitchburg. Fitchburg Duck Mills; build ex- 
tension to weave shed; one-story, 24 x 31 

install 4 twisters, 528 spindles, 2 180- 


looms. 
Lowell. Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co.; purchase 
remont & Suffolk Mills; consolidate 


modern machinery of T & S plant in one 
roup of buildings at Lowell; and scrap 
obsolete equipment; later sell about one- 
uf of T & S property to Merrimac Mfg. 


New Bedford. New Bedford Cotton Mills 
rp.; extend weave shed, 75 x 400 ft., two 


tories; add 400 looms, 2 slashers. 

2 Bedford. Wamsutta Mills; expand 
cilities for handling rayon by installa- 
n of swifters, coners, twisters, peelers 


d cop winders 
nton. Taber Mill, Inc. (New Bedford); 
irchase plant of Corr Mfg. Co. 


Michigan, Niles. Mid-West Cotton Mills, 

take over and remodel plants of 

war Consolidated Mills Co., Toledo, 

io, Towar Cotton Mills, Inc., and Acme 

ting Co., Niles; add 2,000 new spindles, 
ooms to equipment at Niles. 


Mississippi, Meridian. Rountree Cotton Mills, 
organize with capital of $1,000,000; 

e over Lauderdale Cotton Mills, Me- 
ian, and Magnolia Cotton Mills, Mag 

a, Miss.; expend about $60,000 on re- 


rs 


New Hampshire, Exeter. Exeter Mfg. Co.; 
d one-story 45 x 53 ft. extension and 
tall additional looms. 

New Jersey, Newton. Mazuy Mills, Inc.; 


ct two-story, 50 x 345 ft. extension cost- 
$200,000; add 100 jacquard looms. 
son. J. E. Barbour Co.; build three- 
ry and basement, 50 x 105 ft., and two- 
ry, 40 x 42 ft. mill additions; also two- 
ry and basement, 50 x 42 ft. office and 
Ws rehouse 
New York, Utica Utica 


Looms, Ine.; take 


TEXTILE WORLD 


over business of Bowes Mfg. Co.; purchase 
new machinery. 


North Carolina, Balfour. Balfour 
Inc.; build new steam plant. 

Belmont. Belmont Fabric Co.; finish plant 
started last year and begin operations; 
3,500 spindles, 250 looms. 

Belmont. Chronicle Mills; construct two- 
story extension, 80 x 100 ft., to house 5,000 
additional spindles. 

Cedar Falls. Sapona Cotton Mills; 
x 75 ft. extension to house 48 
looms. 

Central Falls Pennsylvania Textile Mills, 
Inc.; construct one-story, 45 x 100 ft. ex- 
tension, costing $50,000; also one-story, 35 
x 50 ft. warehouse and 12 houses for 
operatives; add 13 cards, 2 roving frames 

Charlotte, Mercury Mills, Inec.; acquire 


Mills, 


build 40 
additional 


North Charlotte plant of Mecklenburg 
Mills Co.; equip 300 looms with dobby 
heads 

Charlotte Savona Mfg. Co.; add story to 


mill building and construct three-story, 60 
x 90 ft. extension. 

Charlotte Scandanavia Belting Co.; con 
struct new plant at Charlotte and transfer 
machinery from Paterson. 

China Grove. China Grove Cotton Mills Co.; 
build new unit two-story, 460 x 126 ft., to 
house 30,000 spindles; will add 7,000 spin- 
dies later. 

Cliffside. Cliffside Mills; complete three- 
story finishing plant started last year; 
build two-story, 200 x 60 ft. bleachery; in- 


stall 491 looms for towels. 
Columbus. Columbus Cotton Mills Co.; com- 
plete mill started last year; main build- 


ing 60 x 150 ft.; warehouse 50 x 100 ft.; 12 
houses; 1,428 spindles 

Concord. Gibson Mfg. Co.; build mill addt- 
tion having 20,000 sq. ft. space for slasher 
and warper departments. 

Forest City. Florence Mills; start construc- 
tion of beam dyeing plant. 

Franklinton. Vann-Moore Mills Co.; install 
machinery for producing terry towels in 
plant purchased last year; 140 looms. 

Gastonia. Priscilla Spinning Co.; purchase 
5,000 additional new spindles. 

Granite Falls. Granite Falls Mfg. Co.; com- 
plete Allred Mill (formerly referred to as 
Granada Mill) started last year; one-story, 
100 x 400 ft.; for waste yarns and mops. 


Greensboro. Proximity Mfg. Co.; build small 
extension and improve mill at cost of 
$15,000; erect one-story cloth matching 
room costing $8,000; eight tenements, 
$2,700. 

Greensboro. Revolution Cotton Mills; con- 
struct new dyehouse, kier room and dry- 


ing room, at cost of $60,000; controlling 
interest in company bought by Cone inter- 
ests. 

High Point. High Point Yarn Mills, Inc.: 
incorporated for $350,000; acquire Millis 
Cotton Mills; install 18 new cards, 1 inter- 
mediate, 2 pickers, 24 deliveries drawing. 

Kannapolis. Cannon Mfg. Co.; construct ex- 
tension for 50,000 additional spindles. 

Laurel Hill. Carolina Fabric Mills, Inc.; in- 
corporated for $200,000; purchase equip- 
ment formerly operated by Vivian Spin- 
ning Co., Cherryville, N. C. 

Leaksville. Wearwell Bedspread Mill; build- 
new dyehouse and storehouse and 20 cot- 
tages for operatives, at cost of $50,000 

Lenoir. Steele Cotton Mill Co.; install 6,000 
new spindles. 

Lincolnton, Boger & Crawford; erect new 
spinning plant to house 12,000 new spin- 
dles; two-story, 200 x 106 ft. 

Lincolnton. Roseland Spinning Mills; build 
32 x 82 ft. extension and add new ma- 
chinery; electrify plant. 7 

Newton. Catawba Cotton Mills; 
stock dyeing equipment. 

Newton. Clyde Mills; organize and take 
over Clyde and Newton Mills, formerly 
operated by Mecklenburg Mills; install 
considerable new cotton yarn machinery 
in Clyde plant; install number of knitting 
machines for knit tubings and jersey 
cloth, also dyeing and drying equipment 
in Newton plant. 

Pittsboro. J. M. Odell Mfg. Co.; construct 
one-story, 30 x 100 ft. extension to mill; 4 


install raw 


cottages; add 4 cards, 1 slubber, 2 inter- 
mediate frames. 
Red Springs. Dora Mills, Inc.; organize, 


take over and start running 
Cotton Mills 
Rockingham. 

104 new 


Red Springs 
Hannah Pickett add 
looms to equipment. 

Roxboro. Somerset Mills; Complete plant 
started last year and begin production; 
80 looms, 

Siler City. Hadley Peoples Mfg. Co.; erect 
extension having 20,000 sq. ft. floor space; 
install 3,240 additional spindles 

Smithfield. Smithfield Cotton Mills; 


Mills; 


organ- 


ize and take over plant of Ivanhoe Mfg. 
Co.; overhaul old and install some new 
machinery. 

Statesville. Statesville Cotton Mills; add 


1,872 spindles and auxiliary machinery. 

Stony Point. Adell Mfg. Co.; incorporate for 
$250,000; take over plant and equipment 
of Rockyface Spinning Co 


Tarboro Fountain Cotton Mills; add 
2,000 new spindles to equipment 
Turnersburg. Turnersburg Mfg. Co.; capl- 


talized at $100,000; acquire plant of Laura 
Ellen Watts Cotton Mill Co.; install some 
new machinery and water wheel 

Tuxedo. Green River Mfg. Co.; erect one- 
story, 40 x 60 ft. building for new mercer- 
izing plant; remodel mill building; install 
additional winding machinery. 

Oklahoma, Sand Springs. C. R. Miller Mfg. 
Co. of Oklahoma; erect one-story, 80 x 
366 ft. building to house bleaching and 
finishing equipment; capacity 150,000 yds. 
per week 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Collins & Aik- 
man Co. and Bennett & Aspden Co.; merge 


under name Collins & Aikman Co.; 
chase two-story building at 50th St. 
Parkside Ave., for $90,000. 

Philadelphia. Dryad Mills; 
No. 1 of Hohlfeld Mfg. Co 
of Turkish towels. 

Philadelphia. Kaufman Plush Co.; erect 
new manufacturing building; five-story, 62 
x 107 ft. 

Philadelphia La France Textile Industries; 
erect new boiler house costing $16,000, and 
$30,000 mill addition to plant of Velseal 
Plush Co 

Philadelphia Manayunk 
erect new mill building 
costing $70,000 

Philadelphia. Clarence I. Meyers, Inc.; 
erect additional story on plant; purchase 
assets, machinery, etc., of Elm Converting 
Co.; consolidate all machinery at 2d and 
Somerset Sts., discontinuing Frankford 


pur- 
and 


take over Mill 
for production 


Plush Mfg. Co.; 
and power house, 


branch 

Philadelphia. Morris Bros.; acquire ma- 
chinery and equipment of Oxford Textile 
Co. and move to building formerly 
cupied by Oxford 

Philadelphia Primrose Tapestry Co., Inc.; 





New Power Plant of Cannon Manu- 
facturing Co. 


move to larger plant, purchased from H. 
F. Walliser Co. 
Philadelphia. Schuylkill Plush 
extension to finishing plant. 
Philadelphia. Standard Tapestry Co.; start 
erection of addition to cost $5,500 

Philadelphia. Wissahickon Plush Mills; be- 
gin construction of extension to double 
capacity of dyehouse. 


Co.; build 


Blossburg. Blossburg Textile Co.; install 28 
new 80-in. automatic looms. 

Chester. Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.; build new 
power house and install two 1,000 h. p. 
boilers. 

Chester. Chester Lace Mills; extend plant 


and double capacity. 

Doylestown. Derk Mfg. Co.; install 12 addi- 
tional looms; start construction of L- 
shaped extension, one-story and basement, 
130 x 150 ft., and 75 ft. wide; to house 
approximately 50 looms. 

Hatfield. R. L. Kaler Co. 
purchase former Taubel 
transfer machinery 
new equipment. 

Nazareth Nazareth Waist Co.; purchase 
plant of G. A. Schneebeli & Co. and start 
operations under name Nazareth Lace Co. 

Scranton. Scranton Lace Co.; extend warp- 
ing and winding building four stories, 116 
x 123 ft.; two top floors for club quarters, 


(Philadelphia) ; 
mill at Hatfield; 
there and add some 


cafeteria and gymnasium 
Rhode Island, Ashton. Lonsdale Co.; com- 
plete extension and install 2 additional 


increasing total to 4. 
Anawan Textile Co.; 
Standard Yarn Co.; 


slashers, 

Pawtucket 
business of 
looms. 

Pawtucket. Arbeka Webbing Co.; construct 
one-story, 71 x 109 ft. mill addition; add 
new looms and auxiliary machinery 

Pawtucket. Ervma Weaving Co.; construct 
extension and install 52 new looms. 

Pawtucket. Ralph Levye Textile Co.; move 
from Providence to larger quarters in 
Golf Bldg., Pawtucket 

Pawtucket Phillips-Jones Corp por- 
tion of plant formerly operated by D. Goff 
& Sons, Inc.; transfer machinery from New 
York City and Allentown, Pa., plants to 
Pawtucket. 

Shannock Columbia Narrow Fabric Co.; 
erect 40 x 60 ft. addition for expansion of 
calendering department. 

West Warwick Riverpoint Lace Works; 
purchase Lippitt Mill, formerly operated 
by B. B. & R. Knight; transfer machinery 


succeed to 


add 650 


lease 


there; install yarn bleaching and dyeing 
equipment. 

Woonsocket Rhode Island Plush Mills; 
build dyehouse and equip with new ma- 


chinery 

Woonsocket. Woonsocket Falls Mill; con- 
struct six-story, 60 x 120 ft. addition; also 
two-story extension. 
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South Carolina, Anderson. 
Mills; build 30 cottages. 
Anderson. Appleton Mfg. Co.; proceed with 
expansion started last year; complete two- 
story building for dyehouse, bleachery and 
warehouse purposes; 50 houses; install ad- 
ditional machinery. 
Anderson. Riverside Mfg. Co.; 
tension having 15,000 
(started last year); 
spindles 
Arkwright. 


Anderson Cotton 


complete ex- 
sq. ft. floor space 
install 2,280 additional 


Arkwright Mills; construct new 


cloth room; 70 x 100 ft.; replace plain 
looms with new automatic looms 

Belton. Belton Mills; construct new power 
plant; two-story, 41 x 44 ft.; equip with 


turbo-generator of 2,500 k. w. cap 
I 


Fort Mill. Fort Mill Mfg. Co.; build 35 
houses; install new looms for making 
sheeting. 

Gaffney. Gaffney Mfg. Co.; construct 100 
houses for night operatives 

Goldville Joanna Cotton Mills; complete 50 
houses for operatives; also new slasher 
room 


Greenville. Brandon Mills; 
for employes 


build 100 homes 


Greenville. Piedmont Plush Mills, Ine.; 
complete plant started last year and be- 
gin operations; 24 looms. 

Greenville F. W. Poe Mfg. Co.; build new 
opening room having 5,000 sq ft. floor 
space; install new opening and drawing 
machinery 

Honea Path Chiquola Mfg. Co.; construct 
new opening room; enlarge steam plant 


and equip with new water tube boilers 


Laurens Laurens Cotton Mills; install 4,112 
additional spindles; electrify entire plant. 

Lyman Pacific Mills; construct 45 houses 
for operatives 

New berry Kendall Mills, Ine.; acquire 
Mollohon Mfg. Co.; plan to install about 
8.000 additional spindles 

Ninety Six Ninety Six Cotton Mill; build 


three-story and basement, 245 x 125 ft. 
addition to house approximately 20.000 
spindles purchased from Fairhaven Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass.; also construct 125 


cottages 
Piedmont Piedmont Mfg. Co.; 
two one-story opener rooms 
Red River Red River Cotton Mills; 
56 houses; install a breaker picker, 
ditional cards, 2 slubbers, 4 
frames, 2 
Seneca Seneca Co.; erect new weave shed, 
one-story and part basement, 217 x 134 ft.; 
two-story, 160 x 200 ft. warehouse; 175 
houses; transfer 20,000 spindles and 500 


construct 


build 

20 ad- 
intermediate 
spoolers 


looms from Ann and Hope Mill at Lons- 
dale, R. L, to Seneca. 
Spartanburg. Martel Mills, Inc.; install 


8,280 additional spindles and 436 looms in 
addition erected last year; also build 
number of houses for operatives. 
Ware Bhoals. Ware Shoals Mfg. 
stall additional machinery in bleachery, 
new machinery for processing rayon; 
build addition to house starching machin- 


Co.; in- 


ery. ° 

Woodruff Woodruff Cotton Mills; let con- 
tract for constructing 75 four-room cot- 

e tages. 

York. Cannon Mfg. Co.; build 82 x 100 ft. 
extension to house about 50 new looms 


Tennessee, Chattanooga. Dixie Mercerizing 
Co. ; complete 8,000 spindle addition 
started last year; also build one-story, 107 
x 103 ft. extension to mercerizing plant 

Johnson City. Gloria Textile Corp.; install 
120 additional looms as planned last year. 

Shelbyville. Shelbyville Mills, Ine.; build 
190-ft. extension to Sylvan plant, acquired 
last year. 


Texas, Bowie. Bowie Cotton Mills; com- 
plete plant started last year; 5,000 spin- 
dles, 6 broad looms. 

Dallas. C. R. Miller Mfg. Co.; extend mill 


building 150 ft.; construct two warchouse 
compartments and 20 houses; install 5,000 
additional spindles. 

Galveston. Galvez Mills, Inc.; 
plant as planned last year and install 
13,500 spindles formerly operated by 
Nobska Spinning Co., Taunton, Mass. 

Houston. Houston Cotton & Twine Mills, 
Inc.; build extension and install 27 addi- 
tional cards and 5,184 new spindles. 

Houston. Houston Textile Mills; construct 
extension to house 3,000 spindles and 100 
looms 

Kingsville 
new looms at 

Marble Falls 


erect new 


San Antonio Cotton Mills; install 
cost of $50,000 

Marble Falls Textile Mills 
Co.; complete mill building and power 
house; proceed with construction of vil- 
lage; 10,000 spindles. 


Sherman Sherman Mfg. Co.; build 43 x 25 


ft. extension for tying-in room and office. 

West. Brazos Valley Cotton Mills; add 16 
40-in. looms and 14 cards 

Wisconsin. Janesville. Hough Shade Corp.; 
construct new weave shed; one-story, 20 x 
40 ft., and install 2 additional looms; also 
erect new warehouse, 40 x 60 ft., and a 
coal shed, 40 x 25 ft 

Canada, St. Mary's, Ont Roxborough Tex- 
tile Mills; purchase building at St. Mary’s 


ind transfer machinery from London, 
Ont., to new quarters 
Granby, Que Carl Stohn of Canada, Ltd.; 


install 24 additional looms 


St. Hyacinthe, 
purchase plant of 
Cotton Co. at St. Hyacinthe; 
idditional spindles and auxiliary 
inery there 


(lue Goodyear Cotton Co.; 
Canadian-Manhasset 
install 5,000 


mach- 


WOOL MILLS 


California, Long Beach 
Worsted Co.; and 2 sets 
spindles. 

Los Angeles 


Pioneer-Pacific 
cards and 720 


Worth Bros.; erect new dye- 
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WOOD 





Rectangular Tank with all rods out- 
side the wood. Tanks of this char- 


acter are also made up with rods 


running through the wood 


TEXTILE WORLD 


WOOLFORD 


Since 1854 TANKS 


Have met the exacting re- 
quirements of the Textile In- 
dustry. We solicit an oppor- 
tunity to build for you, and 
will strive to meet your con- 
tinued orders. 


Monel lined rectangular tank. We 


OCOLFORD also monel line tanks to be used 
OOD in connection with processing ma- 
TANKS chines. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 










Fabreeka exhibit at the Southern Textile Show in Greenville. 


New York Branch 
461 Eighth Ave. 





G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 





Mail address—Paschall P. O., Philadelphia 


TYPICAL CASES 
; SUPERIORITY 


Fabreeka speeder belts have been running 3!/7 
years on a 120-hour a week basis showing in- 
creased production and no appreciable wear. 


On looms, Fabreeka has been running three 
years on a | 10-hour a week basis directly under 
humidifiers at 80°; humidity, and never taken 
up. Under these conditions, Fabreeka has shown 
four more picks per minute than has been secured 
with other types of belting. 

Fabreeka Belts have driven spinning frames 
for over three years on a | 10-hour a week basis 
without any take-up. These belts show three 
more turns of the front roll than any other type 
of belt used. 

In dye houses, Fabreeka has run 3!/2 years on 
a 120-hour a week basis, subject to steam, heat, 
and chemical laden atmosphere without any signs 
of deterioration. 


FABREEKA BELTING COMPANY 


120 High Street, Boston 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 535 So. Franklin St. 


Distributors located throughout the U. S. A. 


Chicago Branch 
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house; one story, 40 x 75 ft., costing 
318,000. 

C omnecticut, Baltic. New England Mills Co. 
(Norwich, Conn.); purchase Daniel Boone 
Woolen Mills. 

fockville. American Mills Co.; build extra 
story for pattern and sewing departments. 

s afford Springs. Cyril Johnson Woolen 
‘o.; install new hydro-electric plant. 
lcottville. Talcott Bros. Co.; purchase 
Ravine Mill and Phoenix Mill at Vernon, 
Conn., with water rights, from Paul 
Ackerley. 

Georgia, Rossville. Peerless Woolen Mills; 
omplete one-story, 140 x 460 ft. addition 
started last year and install 100 broad 
ooms. 


liiinois, Chicago. Olson Rug Co.; construct 
initial unit of new mill; five-story and 
basement, 156 x 270 ft., costing $400,000 
with equipment. 


Maine, Camden. Maine Woolen Mills, Inc.; 
purchase Mt. Battie Mill and begin pro- 
duction. 

Dexter. Center Woolen Mills; take over 
Morrison Mill No. 2; build 30-ft. addition 
to mill and new dyehouse. 

Limerick. Limerick Mills; construct four- 
story, 402 x 45 ft. extension and install 
10,000 additional spindles; also erect 20 
houses for operatives. 

Portland. Colonial Rug Co.; capitalized at 
$10,000; succeed to business of Pinkham 
Associates. 

Sangerville. F. W. Phelps & Sons, Inc.; pur- 

hase Old Colony Woolen Mills and start 
»perations there. 


Massachusetts, Clinton, Roubaix Mills, Inc.; 
Complete new weave shed having 20,000 
sq. ft. floor space, started last year; install 
.dditional looms. 

East Brookfield. Daniels Mfg. Co.; extend 
weave shed 50 x 100 ft., one story. 

East Douglas. Hayward Woolen Co.; re- 
model three-story, 40 x 80 ft. storehouse 
und erect one-story, 40 x 60 ft. brick re- 
ceiving shed; total cost about $50,000. 

Franklin. Hayward Mills; erect one-story 
mixer building, 61 x 53 ft. 

Holyoke. Germania Mills; build one-stery 
boiler house addition at cost of about 
$40,000. 

Jefferson. Jefferson Mfg. Co.; complete 
arding and spinning building started last 
year; two-story and basement, 208 x 85 ft. 

Lawrence. Walworth Bros., Inc.; build one- 
story and basement dyehouse addition, 50 
x 107 ft. 

Millbury. Millbury Spinning Co., Ine.; con- 
truct néw storehouse; add winder and 16 
looms. 

Monson. A. D. Ellis Mills, Inc.; commence 
onstruction of new steam power plant to 
cost about $100,000. 

Monson. Monson Textile Co., Ine.; incor- 
porate for $50,000; purchase old branch 
mill of W. B. Dunn Co., Providence; re- 
model and start operations with 28 looms. 

Spencer. Bigwood Woolen Co.; build new 
lyehouse; one-story, 38 x 50 ft. 

Uxbridge. Davis & Brown Woolen Co.; con- 
struct two-story, 50 x 25 ft. extension to 
iyehouse, 

Uxbridge. Uxbridge Worsted Co., Inc.; erect 
three-story, 244 x 80 ft. addition, costing 
$250,000; add 4 sets cards, 8 270-spindle 
acks, 48 broad looms. 

Uxbridge. Waucantuck Mills; build one- 
story, 80 x 100 ft. extension to dyeing and 
finishing department. 

West Medway. Stone Mill Co.; construct 
frame storehouse; one-story, 60 x 25 ft.; 
ilso mill addition; install 1 set cards, 8 
looms, 1 mule, 312 spindles; also start 
branch plant at Holliston. 

Worcester. Smith Mills, Ine.; purchase 
plant at 370 Park Ave. and remodel; also 
build one-story addition; transfer ma- 
hinery from Milford to Worcester. 

Worcester. Sterling Worsted Mills; con- 
Struct office building; two-story, 25 x 61 
ft.; add 4 looms. 

Worcester. M. J. Whittall Associates; erect 
four-story, 82 x 122 ft. storage building; 
two-story, 30 x 104 ft. building for water 
purifying system, and one-story black- 
smith shop. 

Minnesota, Faribault. Faribault Woolen 
Mill Co.: construct two-story, 72 x 90 ft. 
mill addition, costing $20,000; install new 
boiler, stoker, etc., at cost of $10,000; also 
picker, napper and cloth washer. 

New Hampshire, Charlestown. Charlestown 
Voolen Co.; install 1 set cards and 10 
oms. 

Rochester. Wyandotte Worsted Co. (Water- 
lle, Me.); purchase Old Colony Woolen 
Mills, remodel and install new cards, 

‘ms and finishing machinery. 


New Jersey, Garfield. Passaic Woolen Mills 
rp.; capitalized at $100,000; take over 
d start operation of Belmont Textile 
ill, 

Ne vark. American Hair Felt Co.; build mill 
lition, one-story, 96 x 175 ft., at cost of 
000; also three-story, 100 x 190 ft. ex- 
sion, costing $115,000, with equipment. 

New York, Albany. Albany Felt Co.; build 
»-story extension. 

An sterdam. Mohawk Carpet Mills; build 
story, 200 x 105 ft. warehouse fo 
ittleworth branch. 

Ne urgh. Crex Carpet Co.; construct 
ee-story, 125 x 125 ft. extension. 
Or-von, Portland. Oregon Worsted Co.; 
rt building 100 x 100 ft. extension. 


Pe: nsylvania, Philadelphia. Almeda Mills; 
hase equipment of Kensington Mills, 
sisting of 20 broad looms, 1 warping 
, ete,, and transfer to Almeda plant. 
lelphia Marshall Field Mills Corp.; 
d $10,000 mill addition. 

lelphia. S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 
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Roosevelt Mills and Hosey Worsted Co., 
merge under name 
machinery 
of Roosevelt and Hosey 
Fleisher plant. 
Philadelphia. 
purchase machinery and equipment of HR. 
P. Rinehart’s 
Worsted Co., 
Philadelphia. 


California, Los 
install 4 new 
Los Angeles 


Jerry-Jane, 
knitting machines. 

Jones Knitting Mills; move to 
larger building and add 


Ss. B. & B. W. 
and equipment 


mills moved to 1 jacquard, 


machines. 
Frankford 


build new one-story, 150 x 150 ft. plant at 
machinery 


Mills; install 
machines. 


and Almont 
Los Angeles. 

Keystone Spinning Mills Co.; additional 

erect one and two story and basement ad- 

50 x 120 ft. 

Chas. W. Poulson & Sons Car- 
pet Co., Inc.; purchase plant of Overbrook 
Carpet Co. 

Lenni Mills. 


additional space; add 5 latch 
Philadelphia. and 8 sewing 
new mill; 
one-story, 3 jacquard 
Arthur Brown 


Connecticut, Torrington. 


Lenni Mills plant of George Brown's Sons, 


Georgia, Carrollton. 
two-story, 


Carroll Mills; purchase 
erect boiler 


$15,000 and 
with 300 h. p. water tube boiler; also in- 
and 1 90-in. 


additional knitting machines, 


Perkins Hosiery 
one-story, 


Mills; start con- 
struction of 
Rhode Island, 


machinery and 


Rosella Mills, 


equipment Newnan Hosiery Mills; erect new 





Card Room of Joanna Cotton Mills 


two-story, 
building at Arctic additional 
Ashaway Woolen Co.; 
additional 


Cranston Worsted Mills; 


Villa Rica 
erect four- 
38 x 40 ft. 


and install additional 


Greenwich. 
three-story, 94 x 112 ft. extension to house 
dressing and winding equipment 

Stillwater Worsted 


Greenwich 


Illinois, Mt Sexton Mfg. 


Greenville 
struct weave shed, 
ville; complete addition to Harrisville mill 

purchase mill buildings 

and power plant of Coronet Worsted Co., 
at Mapleville. 


Indianapolis 
4%4-story extension, 
of $300,000; 


sta > as year; i 
tarted last year additional 


Silk Hosiery 
rated for $75,000; purchase former Granite two-story, 
Mill of A. L. Sayles & Sons Co.; 
start up early in 
Wakefield. 
building and 
install 11 new looms. 
Woonsocket. 


machines. 
Bros.; add 100 hosiery 


Wakefield Textile Co.; erect new knitting machines. 


Hosiery Mills; 
extension, costing about 
Fairmount Worsted Co.; 
one-story, 25 x 80 ft. storehouse; 
additional looms, 2 winders. 

Cleveland. 
install 1,188 additional 

ecards, 1 picker. 
Knoxville. 


Kentucky, Paducah. 
260-needle 
machines, 
department. 
Williamsburg Knitting Mills; 
install dyeing and finishing equipment. 

Massachusetts, 
number of additional f. f. machines; 
dyeing machines to 
production. 
William Carter Co.; 
machinery 
Massachusetts plants; trans- 
departments 
, to plants of Carter- 


Paducah Hoslery Mills; 
knitting machines, 


Tennessee, extractor; 


Hardwick 


: Williamsburg 
Jefferson Woolen Mills; 


tension to dyehouse and 


Martinsburg. 
erect four-story, 
mill addition with four-story L-extension, 
26 x 50 ft. 

Acworth (Ga.) Mills; 
Parsons plant of Philippi 
Inc.; install additional picking machinery; 
build one-story, 88 x 40 ft. dyehouse. 

New Philippi 


x take care 
Woolen Co.; ” ” 


underwear in 


from Reidsville, 
Barnesville 
Reidsville plant exclusively for men's and 
garments. 

Adrian Knitted Products 
one-story, 


Blanket & Textile 
Mills; take over, improve and start opera- 
tion of former Philippi Blanket 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 
Co.; build one-story, 
dition at cost of $35,000. 

Canada, Arnprior, 

construct 90 x 150 

main building; also erect new office build- 


Michigan, Adrian 
130 x 150 ft. dyehouse; 
130 ft., costing $8,500; also install 
machines. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Strutwear Knitting 
, at cost of $30,000; add 
machinery. 

New Hampshire, Belmont 


Hamilton, 
(Canada), 
about $35,000. 

Peterboro, 
purchase Otonabee Mills, Ltd. 


Belmont Hosiery 
machines, 
machines. 


one-story, 
add 1 set cards, 


KNITTING MILLS 


move to larger 
quarters and increase equipment. 

Sverett-Norfolk 
merger of 


extension; 


Corp.; formed Norfolk Knit- 


additional additions at Lebanon and move machinery 
a ‘ 


machines. 
New Jersey, Camden 
one-story, 
Huntsville Conrad Hosiery 


additional 
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Irvington. Arrow Silk Hosiery Co.; build 
new mill, two-story, 200 x 50 ft., at Irving- 
ton, and transfer machinery from New- 
ark; also add new full fashioned ma- 
chinegr* , 

Pleasantville. Stare .nitling Mills, Inc.; 
erect Tiew plant, one-story, 200 x 90 ft. at 
Pi€asantville and transfer machinery from 
Phitadel phia. 

Riverside. Maidwell Hosiery Co., Inc.; erect 
new dyehouse; one-story, 60 x 100 ft. 

New York, Brooklyn. Ess Tee Knitting 
Mills; move to larger quarters and install 
additional knitting, sewing and pressing 
machines. 

Brooklyn. Merit Hosiery Co.; erect five- 
Story, 45 x 185 ft. building at cost of 
$200,00; install machinery costing about 
$700,000. 

Elmhurst. Propper Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc.; 
build two-story, 60 x 158 ft. addition. 

Fonda. Fonda Glove Lining Co.; build new 
picking room, one-story, 36 x 50 ft. 

Fort Plain. Bailey Knitting Mills; enlarge 
boiler house and install additional boiler, 
also extend washing and dyeing depart- 
ments. 

Fort Plain. Wuerdeman Textile Mills; 
lease additional space and install 2 new 
tricot machines, 2 warpers and winders. 

Fultonville. Becker & Ellis Silk Co.; pur 
chase plant of M. Y. E. Co. and install 6 
168-in. tricot knitting machines 

Fultonville. Judson D. Yates; install 1 ad- 
ditional weaving machine and 1 80-end 
winder. 

New York. Merrill, Clark, Meinig Corp.; 
formed by merger of Merrill Silk Co., with 
mills at Corning, Dunkirk, Hornell and 
Wellsville, N. Y.; Clark Bros., with mills at 
Glens Falls, Saratoga Springs and Schuy- 
lerville, N. Y., and E. Richard Meinig Co 

Reading, Pa 

New York. Saligold Mills, Inc.; move sew 
ing machinery from Oswego to €amden, 
N ¥ and knitting machinery from 
Oswego to New York, where also install 
15 additional knitting machines 

Oswego Oswego Rayon Corp.; continue ex- 
pansion program started last year, involv- 
ing new knitting machines, finishing and 
testing equipment. 

St. Johnsville Manny-Rielly Co. (Valatie 
N. Y.); lease building at St. Johnsville and 
equip for branch plant 


Stillwater. Stillwater Knitting Co., Ine.: 
construct mill addition, one-story, 100 x 60 
ft.. to house 70 additional knitting ma- 
chines 

Utica McLoughlin Textile Corp.; start 
erection of three-story addition for expan- 


sion of rayon underwear department 

Valatie Valatie Mills Corp 
power house addition 

Whitesboro Augusta Knitting Corp. 
(Utica, N. Y.); purchase Alliance Knit- 
ting Mills; move equipment of plants at 
Gray Ave., Utica, and Sherburne, N. Y., 
to Whitesboro. 

North Carolina. Albemarle. Wiscassett 
Mills Co., Knitting Dept.; erect one-story 
110 x 110 ft. annex; increase f. f. capacity 

Burlington, Graham Hosiery Mills, Inc.; 
construct one-story 30 x 75 ft. extension 

Burlington. McEwen Knitting Co.; install 
12 new 42-gauge, 20-section machines for 
f. f. hosiery. 

surlington. Standard Hosiery Mills; build 
three-story, 34 x 60 ft. mill extension and 
16-room boarding house; add 40 knitting 
machines,: 6 loopers, 3 winders; purchase 
mill buildings, operatives houses and 52 
acres of land of Alamance Cotton Mills, 
Graham, N. C., and establish dyeing andl 
finishing plant there. 

Charlotte. Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Inc.; 
lease building and transfer machinery 
from Union City, N. J., to Charlotte; add 
10 new f. f. knitting machines. 

Durham Golden Belt Mfg. Co.; install 12 
f. f. hosiery Knitting machines, 

Kernersville. Vance Knitting Co.; build ad- 
dition to practically double capacity. 

Lexington Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mill Co.; in- 
stall 20 additional knitting machines, 1 
24-spindle winder, 2 loopers, 2 sewing ma- 
chines. 

Mt. Airy. Mt. Airy Knitting Co.; capital- 
ized at $100,000; purchase building and 
equip with machinery from Crossingham 
Knitting Co., Philadelphia; also add new 
machinery. 

North Wilkesboro. Wilkes Hosiery Mills 
Co.; award centract for two-story, 60 x 
100 ft. mill addition. 

Shelby. Janet Hosiery Mills; build 50 x 70 
ft. mill addition and new boiler room; in 
stall 125 h. p. boiler and water softener; 
add 4 new dyeing machines 

Thomasville. McDonald & Heathcote; trans 
fer machinery from Girard Hosiery Co., 
2526 N. Hope St., Philadelphia, to Thomas- 
ville; 60 knitting machines 


Winston-Salem. Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., 
move into new plant started last year; 
two-story, 500 x 125 ft.; dyehouse, 2% 
stories, 150 x 90 ft. 

Ohio, Piqua. Atlas Underwear Co.; purchase 
plant and machinery of Imperial Under- 
wear Corp.; transfer machinery to Atlas 
mill. 


Oregon, Portland. Columbia Knitting Mills; 
install 3 additional latch needle knitting, 
1 flat knitting and 5 sewing machines 

Portland Jantzen Knitting Mills; corfstruct 
one-story, 100 x 100 ft. mill addition, cost- 
ing $17,000, exclusive of equipment 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Adora Hosiery 
Mills; buy plant at 3d and Huntingdon 
Sts.; move machinery there, add 30 golf 
hose machines, 5 circular jacquard ma- 
chines, 10 body machines, 30 sewing ma- 
chines 

Philadelphia Alberta Knitting Mills; move 


; build one-story 
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From Washer to Stock Bin 
From Extractor to Dryer 


Every textile stock, wet or dry, 
can be transferred quickly 


and economically 


by 


ALLEN STEEL PLATE BLOWERS 
and PNEUMATIC UNLOADERS 


or to exactly where you want it 
A particular design for a particular task is the Allen Method of saving power, space and money 
for the buyer. 





ALLEN EQUIPMENT — clean — simple — efficient 





— time, anaes aoe eet 
—— See cdiso ncreases pr uction i ON 
CATALOG Gives greater capacity Hydro extractors 


Cuts operating costs All stock transfers 


FH. ALLEN CO. 22 Dorrance St., Boston 29, Mass. Bwcatlssngant_ 















$250,000,000 — Arno pu CurisTENsEN 


1433 Brown Street 
of textile payrolls are insured by the (after. March 1, 843-45 Cameron Street) 


; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
American Mutual 





ESTABLISHED 1891 Telephone: POPLAR 01-53 

-d by textile manufacturers forty years ago, ; 

I ounded by textile eneTereTy . years ag aiid a le 

> > - “ ’ ae > p ) oC . e - 
the American Mutual now has 1,332 0 eee obblodaching agg a eee 
its workmen's compensation and employers lability Stucco Work Taso Cotta Work 
insurance policyholders, 200 of which have been eee 

: - ting 
with us more than 10 years. ough-cas 

: Concrete Work Renovators of 

On the Board of Directors of 30 men, |4 Artificial Stone Work Pebble-dash, Stucco 
are textile manufacturers. Water-proofing and Plaster Walls 

The same facilities and service which Y), ON i ii a il la 





have gained this support are available 4 stone and terra cotta pointing and renovating. 
to you. Our local representative of the 
American Mutual will be glad to call 


upon you and give you full information. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


[LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
142 Berkeley St. Boston 





In spite of present high cost of labor and mate- 
rial, this work is done at less cost today than 35 
years ago, because of my perfected methods and a 
well trained force of men. 







Have brick, stone, cement or plaster composition 
walls made water-proof. It will prolong their life 
and make a drier house or factory. 

If old walls are badly weathered and stained, I can 
make them look like new without applying ordinary 
paint. 







ADOLPH CHRISTENSEN - FRASER G. SWOPE - ADOLPH CHRISTENSEN, Jr. 
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to new and larger quarters, having 21,000 
sq. ft. space; add new machinery. 
*~hiladelphia. Arr-Tee Knitting Mills; move 
to larger quarters and install additional 
equipment. 

Philadelphia. Artcraft Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Inc.; build new plant having a two-story, 
100 x 220 ft. section and a one-story part 
with 27,000 sq. ft. floor space. 

Philadelphia. Atlas Hosiery Mills, 
move to new and larger quarters 
approximately double capacity. 

Vhiladelphia. R. T. Betoff Knitting Mills 
(formerly Wear Well Knitting Mills); in- 
stall additional machinery for making 
bathing suits and sweaters. 

Philadelphia. Wm. Brown Co.; purchase 
three acres of ground and start construc- 
tion of new mill unit to have 100 new f. f. 
machines; buy plant of Walker Mfg. Co. 
ind plan to install new f. f. machines 
there. 

Philadelphia. Co-Ed Knitting Mills; build 
i.ddition and approximately double capac- 
ity. 


Inc. ; 
and 


Philadelphia. Concordia Silk Hosiery Co., 
Inc.; erect new two-story and basement 
mill and move machinery there. 

Philadelphia. Daintyfoot Hosiery Co.; add 
9 new f. f. machines. 

Philadelphia. Fox Chase Knitting Mills; 


onstruct two-story 
new f. f. machines. 

Philadelphia. Franklin Hosiery Co.; 
24 f. f. machines. 

Philadelphia. Gotham Silk Hosiery 

erect three-story and *basement, 55 x 

ft. addition to Philadelphia plant; 
hase plant of Largman, Gray Co., 

ford; buy assets of 

New York 

hiladelphia. Harmatex Silk Hosiery Mills; 

purchase machinery of Hess Knitting 

Mills, and install at Hope and Huntingdon 

Sts 

hiladelphia Hy Quality Hosiery Mills; 
icquire new building at Worth and Herbert 

Sts., Frankford, and change name to 
Triple Wear Hosiery Mills, now make only 

f. hosiery. 

Philadelphia. Locke Hosiery Mill; organized 
by E. C. Locke and J. Allen Locke; start 
operations with 90 knitting machines, 75 
ribbers, 20 loopers and 5 sewing machines; 


addition, to house 24 


install 


Co. : 
200 
pur- 
Frank- 
Onyx Hosiery, Inc., 


i) 


I 


erect addition 
Philadelphia Nomend Hosiery Mills; add 7 
24 f. f. machines. 


Philadelphia. Oliver Knitting Co.; move 
into new building started last year; 40,000 
sq ft. space; purchase machinery to 
double capacity. 

Philadelphia. Perfection Hosiery 
Finishing Co.; incorporate to 
business of Perfection Finishing 
move to larger quarters. 

Philadelphia. Quaker Hosiery Co.; install 
dyeing and finishing equipment and addi- 
tional f. f. machinery. 

Philadelphia. Schletter & Zander, Inc.; 
complete new mill started last year, cost- 
ng about $100,000; build dyehouse and 
garages, at cost of $17,500 and boiler 
house, $6,000 

Philadelphia. Spring Knit Hosiery Mills, 
Inc.; install 30 additional knitting ma- 
hines; also loopers and sewing machines. 

Philadelphia. Springtex Hosiery Mills 
(change name from Spring Maid Hosiery 
Mills); install additional knitting ma- 
hines ° 

adelphia. Spuntex Knitting Mills; com- 

‘te new building started last year; 20, 

) sq. ft. additional space, equip with 
24 f. f. machines. 

Philadelphia Superior 
more than double capacity by 
1dditional knitting machines. 

Philadelphia. Triumph Hosiery Mills, Inc.; 
1dd 10 f. f. machines to equipment. 

Philadelphia. Weber & Hunter, Inc.; take 
over Hunter Hosiery Mills and add 12 f. ¢. 
machines. 

Phil idelphia. 


Dyeing & 
continue 
Works; 














Knitwear Corp.; 


installing 


Wallace Wilson Hosiery Co.; 


install 6 new f. f. machines. 

Allentown. American Rayon Products Corp.; 
purchase building at 735 Pittston St. and 
move equipment there; increase capacity. 


Bal Gehman Knitting Mill; build two- 
Story, 20 x 26 ft. mill extension. 

Easton Chipman Knitting Mills; build 
th --story 105 x 106 ft. addition and 





nsfer machinery from Quakertown, Pa. 
plant. 


Hamburg Burkey Underwear Co.; install 
9 f. machines. 

Hatboro. Oscar Nebel Co., Inec.; install com. 
I e dyeing equipment. 

Hazleton. Geissler Knitting Mill; purchase 
Hazleton mill of Century Beverly Corp.; 
Operate 89 knitting machines. 

Lansdale. Lansdale Silk Hosiery Co.; erect 
ne 


building at cost of $100,000 and install 
additional machinery. 


Middletown. Middletown Knitting Co., Inc.; 
install 10 additional knitting machines, 4 
ribvers, 4 loopers; purchase 75% interest 


in Okeh Hosiery Mills, Inc., Lemoyne, Pa. 


eth. Kraemer Hosiery Co.; construct 

One-story, 100 x 220 ft. addition at cost of 

$60,000; install 20 45-gauge f. f. machines 
4 8 48-gauge f. f. machines. 

eck. Nesco Knitting Mills, Inc.; pur- 
building for expansion; install addi- 





the 1 winding and finishing machinery. 
Norristown Herbert Hosiery Mills; pur- 
ch mill formerly operated by Lewis E. 


Taubel, 


ite 


Ine. (Star Knitting Mills); con- 
D Conshohocken and Philadelphia 
Dia ts at former Taubel mills, after mak- 
ing various improvements there. 

Busy Bee Hosiery Co., Inc.; add 
machines to equipment. 


Levan-Gehrke Textile Mills, Inc.; 
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chartered with capital of $250,000; take 
over Gehrke Knitting Mills and plant of 
Harold M. Levan. 

Reading. E. Richard Meinig Co.; construct 
four-story, 60 x 140 ft. addition and equip 


for hosiery dyeing; also increase piece 
goods dyeing equipment. 

Reading. Penn Hosiery Mills; purchase 
Value Hosiery Co’s. building, 706-8 Mul- 


berry St., make alterations preparatory to 
moving there. 


Reading. Max Pfau Hosiery Mill, Inc.; pur- 
chase Brumbach plant at 14th and Muh- 
lenberg Sts.; transfer machinery there and 
add some new equipment 

Red Hill Lewis E. Taubel, Inc.; build 
U-shaped addition to Red Hill plant; two 
wings, 152 x 34 ft., with frontage of 130 
ft.; imstall 185 additional new knitting 
machines 

Rosedale. Rosedale Knitting Co.; build ex- 
tension to mill. 


erect new 
one- 


Shillington. Fairy Silk Mills; 
building at cost of $35,000; 
site 85 x 150 ft. 


mill 
story, on 





Shillington Felden Bros. Co., Inec.; build 
new f. f. plant as planned last year; one- 
story and basement, 100 x 170 ft 

Sinking Springs. H. W. Antnony Co.; com- 
plete first unit of branch plant and equip 
with 25 f. f. machines, 

Spring City. Schuylkill Valley Mills, Inc.; 
construct three-story, 83 x 90 ft. mill ad- 
dition, with wing 30 x 18 ft., connecting 





Weave Room of Joanna Cotton 


with old 
machines 

Stevens. Bowman Textile Co.; install 4 f. f 
machines in new quarters at Stevens; 
discontinue production of seamless hosiery 
at Reinholds Station 


building; install additional f. f 


Rhode Island, Thornton Sulloway Mills 
(Franklin, N. H.); purchase 17 f. f. knit- 


ting machines from George E. Boyden & 
Son, and start operation. 

South Carolina, Anderson Anderson 
Hosiery Mills; build one-story, 24 x 70 ft 
mill addition; install 30 Model K_ knit- 
ting machines and about 25 machines for 
production of bathing suits 

Gaffney. Henry River (N. C.) Mfg. Co.; 
purchase plant of Sultrene Mills, Inc. and 


start operating; install additional knitting 
machines, 


Tennessee, Alton Park. McAllester Hosiery 
Mills, Inc. (Chattanooga); purchase plant 
and equipment of Tennessee Textile Mills. 

Chattanooga Champion Knitting Mills; 
complete two-story building started last 
year; also build two-story, 50 x 80 ft. ex 
tension to allow enlargement of finishing 
and looping departments 

Chattanooga Davenport 
complete full fashioned unit 
year; 36 f. f. machines for 
ations; later add 100 f. f. machines. 

Chattanooga. Nick-A-Jack Hosiery Mills; 
construct 40 x 110 ft. addition to house 
finishing and shipping departments; 40 x 
45 ft. looping room; install 52 additional 
knitting machines. 

Chattanooga. Smith Hosiery Mills; purchase 


Mills; 
started last 
initial opera- 


Hosiery 


20 f. f. machines; install 8 during 1926; 
12 to be set up in 1927. 

Clinton. Magnet Knitting Mills; complete 
f. f. hosiery unit started last year; 12 
20 section leggers and 4 footers 

Kingsport. Kingsport Hosiery Mills Inc.; 
start erection of new mill building to be 
equipped with 12 f. f. machines; install 
40 half hose machines and 40 misses’ 
fancy machines. 

Knoxville. Ashe Hosiery Mills; install 125 
additional knitting machines. 

Knoxville. Standard Knitting Mills; con- 


struct new warehouse; two-story and base- 
ment, 198 x 96 ft. 

Lenoir City. Charles H. Bacon Co.; 
300 split foot knitting machines. 
Maryville Ideal Hosiery Mills; erect new 
warehouse; one-story, 50 x 40 ft., and in- 
increase basement space in main mill 

building. 


install 


Nashville. Washington Hosiery Mills; in- 
stall new dyehouse, boarding room and 
finishing plant; also 560 additional knit- 
ting machines. 

Vermont, Bennington. Bennington. Hosiery 
Co.; construct 60 x 100 ft. storehouse. 
Virginia, Chase City Chase City Hosiery 
Mill (branch of S. S. Miller Hosiery Mill, 


Reading, Pa.); lease building and transfer 
100 knitting machines from Gibraltar, Pa., 


mill to Chase City 

Petersburg Twentieth Century Rayon Tex- 
tiles, Inc.; formed by merger of Twentieth 
Century Knitting Mills, Lang Knitting 
Mills and Lubinette Knitting Mills; build 
three-story, 50 x 200 ft addition to 
Lubinette plant at Petersburg and trans- 
fer some machinery of Lang, Lubinette 
and Twentieth Century mills, New York, to 
Petersburg 

Radford. « Paul Knitting Mills; install 50 
dditional Knitting machines 

Wisconsin, Kenosha Allen-A Co.; construct 
one-story top addition; install 50 addi- 
tional machines 

Manitowoxr Martz Knitting Co.; formed as 
subsidiary of Cadet Knitting Co., to take 


over knitted outerwear end of business; 
transfer machinery from Chicago; also add 
some new machinery 

Marinette Marinette Knitting Mills, Mari- 
nette and Oconto, Wis., and Great Western 


Knitting Co., Milwaukee, consolidate 


} 
| 
1 


Mills 


Milwaukee 
one-story, 


Holeproof Hosiery Co.; 

150 x 150 ft. extension at 
$50,000; install additional 
chines; purchase mill of 
ting & Mfg Co. 

Neenah Jersild Knijtting Co. and Green Bay 
Knitting Miils consolidate at Neenah un 
der name Jersild Knitting Co.; add 7 new 
knitting machines 

Canada, Hamilton, Ont 
Knitting Co.; construct new buildings to 
accommodate additional dyeing equip- 
ment; three-story, 50 x 60 ft. and one- 
story, 30 x 60 ft 

Hamilton, Ont Mercury Mills, 
plete four-story, 82 x 75 ft 
install 38 additional knitting 
loopers, 2 sewing machines 


erect 
cost of 
knitting ma- 
Columbia Knit- 


Chipman-Holton 


Ltd.; com- 
warehouse; 
machines, 4 


Hanover, Ont. Allen Silk Mills, Ltd.; pur- 
chase plant of Hanover Converters, Ltd. 
and transfer machinery from Toronto to 
Hanover; retain Hanover Converters’ 
sweater machinery 

Hastings, Ont. Lavoie Knitters, Ltd.; pur- 
chase building in Hastings, remodel and 


there 
additional 
Ont 


transfer equipment 
also install 
St. Catharines, 


from Peterboro; 
machinery 
Monarch Knitting Co., 


Ltd.; take over another floor and install 5 
additional f. f. machines. 
Tavistock, Ont Field & Son; build 


a oe 
x 62 ft. 





two-story, 43 extension; add 1 
looper. 

Woodstock, Ont Harvey Knitting Co., Ltd 
construct four-story, 76 x 65 ft. extension 
and install new machinery costing about 
$26,000 

Sherbrooke, Que Canadian Silk Products, 
Ltd erect new two-story building, 194 x 
90 ft., move there and add 21 f knit- 
ting machines, 12 loopers, 12 sewing ma- 
hines 

» 
SILK MILLS 

California, Hermosa Beach Golden State 
Silk Mills; install additional dyeing and 
finishing equipment; also 50 new looms. 

Connecticut, New London. Corticelli Silk 


Co.; install 150 new looms and machinery 
for skein dyeing. 


Norwalk. Pearl Silk Co.; purchase two- 
story building and erect small extension 

Stonington. American Velvet Co.; install 26 
new looms; award contract for new weave 
shed, one-story, 75 x 165 ft 

Massachusetts, Holyoke. Mabson~ Corp. 


(Paterson, N. J.); acquire former plant of 
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Goetz Silk Mfg. Co., at S. Summer and 


Adams Sts., Holyoke; equip as branch 
plant. 

New Bedford. National Spun Silk Co.; in- 
stall 200 additional looms. 

New Bedford. Old Colony Silk Mills Corp.; 
install initial equipment of 12,000 silk 
spindles and 144 looms in _ buildings 
acquired last year; start operations. 

New @ersey, Bayonne. Roslyn Silk Mills, 


Inc.; move into new mill started last year 
and add 60 new looms. 

Belvidere. Buser Silk Co., Inc. (Paterson); 
purchase two mills of Bamford Bros. Silk 
Mfg. Co. at Belvidere and remodel 

Paterson. Miesch Mfg. Co.; purchase plants 


of Florine Silk Co. and Mapele Silk Mfg. 
Co.; operate as branches. 
Phillipsburg Tilton Silk Co., Ine.; build 


one-story, 60 x 140 ft. extension and instal} 
24 additional looms. 

Pompton Lakes Artistic Weaving Co.; con- 
struct one-story mill addition, 30 x 130 ft., 
costing about $65,000, with equipment 

New York, McCurrach & 
Bro.; start construction of three-story ad- 
dition to have approximately 5,000 sq. ft 
space; install 28 new looms; will add 40 
more when extension is completed 

Fort Plain O'Day Textile Mills; purchase 
plant of Duffy Silk Co. and transfer ma- 
chinery there; also install 2 new.weaving 
machines and 1 warping mill. 

Greene, H H Kurkjian, Ine.; purchase 
Greene Ribbon Mills; also establish branch 
plant at Norwich, N. Y., with about 22 
ribbon looms, 3 warping, 2 winding, 16 
quilling machines 

Hornell Huguet Silk Co.; build 
ind basement addition, 55 x 95 ft 

Lyons Jewett Silk Corp. (Clyde, N. Y.); 

purchase building in Lyons and equip with 


Brooklyn 


Jas. 


one 


story 


8,000 spindles for branch plant 

New York Berizzi Bros. Co., In¢ incor- 
porate for $1,101,100; formed by merger 
of Berizzi Bros. Co. and A. P. Villa @ 
Bros., Inc 

New York General Silk Corp.; formed by 


merger of Kliots Throwing Co. and its sub- 


sidiaries, the General Importing Co., Ine., 
National Spun Silk Co., General Fabrics 





Corp., Frieder Fabrics Co., Inc., Virginia 
Klots Throwing Co., Inc. and West Vir- 
ginia Throwing Co. 

New York Johnson-Cowdin-Emmerich, 
Inec.; acquire ribbon business of Smith & 
Kaufmann, Ine. 

New York. Edward Maag, Inc. and Lin- 
oln Trimming Mfg. Corp.:; merge 

Ogdensburg. Onondaga Silk Co. (Syracuse, 


N. Y.); lease 
Manhattan 
branch; 
Port 


one 


plant formerly 
Silk Co. at Ogdensburg, for 
install new throwing equipment. 
Jervis. Vaucanson Silk Mills; build 
story, 90 x 90 ft addition costing 
about $100,000, with equipment 
North Carolina, Greensboro. 
Mills, Inec.; add 10 looms to 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Co.; take over machinery 
of Philadelphia Silk Throwing Co 
Philadelphia Monarch Silk Co.; move to 
larger quarters and triple capacity by add- 


operated by 


Southern Silk 
equipment 

Eureka Silk 
and equipment 


ing new machinery. 

Philadelphia. Van Straaten & Havey, Inc.; 
erect mill addition at cost of $25,000. 
Allentown Amalgamated Silk Corp.; start 
construction of one-story 40 x 81 ft. addl- 

tion 

Allentown. Wahler & Dilcher Silk Co.; erect 
new mill; two-story, 50 x 100 ft double 
capacity 

Bally Bally Ribbon Mills, Inc erect one- 
story, 50 x 62 ft. mill extension, costing 
$30,000; install 10 additional looms 

Bethlehem A. J. M. Silk Co., Inc. (Souder- 


ton, Pa.); acquire Bethlehem plant of 





Manhattan Silk Co., equipped with 80 box 
looms, 40 plain looms, ete 

Columbia Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co.: 
complete three-story and basement, 58 x 
209 ft. extension started last year 

East Mauch Chunk J. P. Bennyhoff; pur- 
chase a church and convert into branch 
silk mill; equip with 24 box looms, 2 
warpers, 4 winders and 240 spindles 

Easton. Gunning Silk Co.; construct new 
weave shed, one-story, 169 x 118 ft also 
boiler house, 11 x 38 ft. 

Easton Lafayette Silk Co.; move into new 
brick plant started last year; 20 spindles, 
10 48-in. looms “2 

Hanover. Brilliant Silk Mfg. Co.; construct 
one-story plant at Hanover and transfer 


machinery there from Paterson, N. J.; 
ilso add some new automatic looms 
Macungie Macungie Silk Co., In¢ on- 
struct new mill addition; one-story, 84 x 

117 ft add 20 new looms 

Middleburg Middleburg Spinning Mills, 
Inc.; build two-story extension, 48 x 106 ft 

Muncy. Maxwell Textile Co. (Allentown, 
Pa.); purchase plant of Mingro Silk 
Throwing Co.; start operations under 
name of Maxwell Silk Throwing Co. 

Northampton Silverbach Silk Mill; move 
to new mill, 66 x 127 ft., and install 34 
additional looms. 

Pen Argyle Pen Argyle Silk Co.; build 
one-story, 50 x 100 ft. extension. 

Pittston Kent, Mason & Emmerich Corp.: 
organize and take over plant of Sheridan 


Silk Mills Co., Pittston, and purchase one 


of mills formerly operated by Lewis Silk 
Co., at West Pittston. 
Pottstown. Gudebrod Bros. Silk Co.; pur- 


chase double 
cost of about 


Samuel J. 


new machinery to 
of dyehouse, at 


capacity 
$10,000. 


Scranton Inc. (Pater- 


Aronsohn, 


son, N. J.); buy Petersburg Silk Mill of 
Carl Schoen Silk Corp., Scranton 
Shamokin. Cc. K. Eagle & Co., Inc.; build 
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Consider this 
saving in labor 
cost— 


TEXTILE WORLD 


5 Painters’ Work—1 Man Cost 





One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 hand- 
brushes. This is the average economy you are able to effect 
in painting your mill interior, its outside walls and the village 


homes with the DeVilbiss Spray-painting System. 


Additional advantages painting the DeVilbiss way are: a more 
thorough and uniform coating; a coating with the hiding 
power of two brushed coats; less scaffolding; no spattering 
and dripping of paint; less interference with mill operation. 


Let us tell you more about this modern, low cost method of 


painting Address— 


THE DeVILBISS CO., 236 Phillips Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 


New York DeVi/biss 


SonFrancinco  Spray-palnmting System 


Cleveland 


WORKS 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of 


Fire Hydrants, Valves, 
Valve Boxes, Sluice 
Gates, Meter Boxes, 
Water Works Supplies 


APPROVED FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
MUNICIPAL INSTALLATION 


New Orleans Representative: 


J. S. BARELLI 


612 Godchaux Bldg. 


Direct Representatives 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 


North Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Indianapolis 


| 
| 
| 
| 


St. Louis | 
Milwaukee | 
Minneapolis | 


Windsor, Ont 





COLUMBIAN IRON 


“BIGELOW” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


The Product of 


Michigan Hard Rock Maple 


The Hard Maple from this section 
excels the product from any other local- 
ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
the greatest durability and finest ap- 
pearance. The well known wearing 


qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 


Our facilities enable us to give 
prompt service on large quantities 


KNEELAND-BIGELOW CO. 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 


Mill Flooring Ideal 
—Why? 


What makes a mill flooring ideal? 
It’s a floor whose durability is almost 
boundless—a floor that stands the 
trek of the years—unscathed. It is 
further a floor that is clean—that 
doesn’t dust or splinter. 


Such is the flooring of hard maple 
manufactured by this organization. 
It’s a sound flooring investment. 





Write for quotations on quantities 
either jointed or D&M, standard 
thicknesses. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBERCO. 


Menominee, Mich. 


Hard Maple Flooring 


February 5, 19.7 
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New Building of Uxbridge Worsted Co. at Uxbridge, Mass.; Used for Warp Preparation, Weaving, and Dry Finishing 
dyehouse extension; one-story, 120 x 132 construct new waterproofing building, 60 bier & Villate, Ine.); begin operation of year; 41,000 sq. ft. floor space. 
ft x 100 ft., at cost of about $75,000, with new processing plant (Construction Virginia, Norfolk Atlantic Jute Mills on 
Shinglehouse. Oswayo Valley Silk Co.; add equipment started last year.) struct one-story, 250 x 62 ft. building at 
10 2x1 box looms to equipment. California, San Francisco Tubbs Cordage Icard. Icard Cordage Co.; build addition to cost of about $22,500 
Stroudsburg. Monroe Silk Mills; install 20 Co., Inc.; erect reinforced concrete storage house new cotton spinning and prepara Washington, Vancouver Pacific Coast Linen 
additional ribbon looms. and distributing building, costing $14,000, tory equipment Mills; organize and take over machinery 
| Wilkes Barre. Newark Silk Co., Inc.; build to replace one destroyed by fire Spindale Elmore Co.; install new steam ind equipment shipped to Vancouver for 
| two-story and basement extension, 65 x 170 Connecticut, Jewett City. Aspinook Co.; power plant and caustic recovery plant Washington-Oregon Linen Mills ibout 
ft.; equip with 24 additional looms. build three-story addition for laboratory Tryon Southern Mercerizing Co.; build one- 1,500 spindles 
| Rhode Island, Central Falls. Hamlet Tex- purposes. story and basement, 60 x 60 ft. wing; in Wisconsin, Milwaukee Schmidt Bedding 
| tile Co.; move 492 looms to plant in Winsted Strand & Sweet Mfg. Co.; build stall 24 pole mercerizing machine, 16 Co.; construct new mill building two- 
| Pawtucket formerly occupied by Slater two-story, 50 x 80 ft. brick mill addition winders; 500 spindles winding equipment; story, 30 x 123 ft., costing $15,000 
Yarn Co.; also add 144 new looms. at cost of $40,000. construct several new cottages Canada, Toronto, Ont Dickinson Dye 
Central Falls. Mil-Mar Silk Mills, Inc.; Distriet of Columbia, Washington Eagle Ohio, Cincinnati Johns- Manville, Inc. Works, Ltd.; construct two-story addi 
lease 10,000 sq. ft. space for expansion. Bedding Co.; construct new’ two-story acquire plant remodel and equip = as tion and install new screen printing 
Pawtucket Port Morris Mills; lease space plant. branch at cost of about $500,000 equipment 
| at Pawtucket and transfer all looms from Georgia, Flintstone Yates Bleachery Co.; Oregon, Salem Miles Linen Co.; install 100 7 Ginsanieiniiataimtaal 
| mills at Allentown, Pa., and New York double capacity. additional spindles; Miles interests sell 
City to new quarters; add 44 new looms Illinois, Chicago. Independent Felting Co.; their stock to Thos. B. Kay, Henry W : f Mi 
\| Valley Falls Concordia Mfg. Co.; trans- start construction of new two-story and Meyers and Carl Nelson Hosiery 4 ill Iner -ases 
| fer machinery from North Adams, Mass., basement, 85 x 125 ft. mill Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Clarence EF a 
| to larger quarters in Valley Falls; also in- Kentucky, Louisville. Ohio Falls Dye & Fin Arnold & Co.; purchase large part of ma- ‘ sis ‘ 
| stall some new machinery. ishing Works, Ine.; construct three-story, ehinery of Phila. plant of H. W. Walliser Erect Addition Planned for Future 
a Tennessee, Johnson City Tennessee Silk 70 x 160 ft. extension & Co. for rug and upholstery fringes . 
oe Mill: install 2,000 additional spindles. Massachusetts, East Dedham Dedham Fin- Philadelphia J. R. Foster & Sons; erect Enlargement 
Virginia, Strasburg. M. E. Binz Co.; pur- ishing Co.; build additional story, 50 x addition, costing $60,000 me . : . 7 
pct ; Strasburg Silk Mill from Fred 150 ft., at cost of $30,000. Philadelphia Frankford Dyeing Co.: add I arly in 1926, the Concordia Silk 
Bertschinger; add 28 new looms, 2 Millbury Nortex Mfg Co.; capitalized at new equipment for handling spun rayon Hosierv Co. decided to enlarge the 
winders, 1 warper there. 200,000; take over Norrie Mills and install yarn; enlarge drying and finishing de . . : 
Canada, St. Catharines, Ont. Grout’s Ltd.; some new machinery partments plant at A and Cortlandt Sts., Phila- 
erect one-story, 124 x 220 ft. mill building. Southbridge Southbridge Finishing Co Philadelphia Globe Dye Works Co con- lel phi Th buildi a 
Cowansville, Que. Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd., purchase assets of Southbridge Printing struct four-story and basement, 100 x 50 Gelphia. le new building ts about 
build one-story 200 x 70 ft. extension to Co.; install additional machinery ft. building for warehouse and winding gf » ) ; 2e “ 
dyehouse and install new silk weighting Michigan, Grand Rapids National Felt department; also one-story, 250 x 50 ft 105 it. wicle and 100 ft. deep, with a 
equipment Corp.; capitalized at $100,000; succeed to dyehouse basement, first and second floors Pro 
7 e : business of Lansing Felt & Mattress Co.; Philadelphia Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co.; °°: 
RAYON MILLS establish plant at Grand Rapids build two-story 125 x 40 ft. extension, cost vision has been made so that a future 
Connecticut, Rocky Hill. Belamose Corp.; New Jersey, Fairlawn Masson Dyeing Co., ing $36,000 also four-story and basement third floor can be built without dis 
build brick mill addition, one-story high, Inc.; extend and improve plant acquired 45 x 8&5 ft. addition, at cost of $70,000 : ; 
40 x 142 ft last year; install additional machinery Philadelphia Hoffner Silk Dyeing Co turbing the work in the mill. The old 
Maryland, Ameelle American Cellulose & Hawthorne Textile Dyeing Co. of America acquire twisting and reeling machinery for ° . 
Chemical Mfg. Co.; build 1% story, 160 x Inc.; approximately double capacity of throwing rayon formerly operated by B and new buildings have a total floor 
250 ft addition at cost of $200,000, with plant; additions one-story, 150 x 100 ft., Hooley & Son : Ine i area of approximately 40,000 sq ft. 
equipment and two-story, 200 x 100 ft Philadelphia Walter E Knipe & Sons : - i 
New Jersey, Clifton Napon Rayon Corp.; a. eee —— ae a re build one wtOrys 130 x 86 ft yore and The construction is hreproot and 
oO ste chs roe 2 . sto q <9 Xo extension and ada macninery to Increaes capacity on sSkKeln anc raw stock b , 5 - 2 . 
z ee ee ieee as tonee, hee increase production one third purchase dyeing : columns are plac ed 40 It. apart to give 
acquired last year; start up first unit; seer = pn sg alan Ferry Sts., formerly I ee oo J : 2 ing & Mfg. Co.; proper room fot machines. All sash 
a . * pe a fe cupie er lease sta 2 1d ona sraiders 
rm ipa ity 1, 500 ibe. rayon per day , New Brunswick. Lyons Piece Dye Works: Philadelphia Merit Dyeing Co ke ver is metal: floors are of hardened 
ew York, Brooklyn. l Ss Rayon Corp. 5 c ’ ¢ > 1H ’ 
(New York): purchase plant of Herman complete branch plant start d last year plant formerly operated as Bud_ Silk oo ; ; he ere ue a aes 
2 . > | = 7 Paterson. Cramer & King Co.; build one Hosiery Dyeing Co buy additional ma- Cement; and the entire interior is 
Rick Co., Inc. and add 15 ribbon looms; story, 70 x 115 ft. extension to plant at chinery ‘ a Dill acai +] — 
m0 rent ——_ of building and install cost of $100,000. e is : Philad hile | North rm Silk Dve W on s Lee WW ee x ni n wit the large 
‘ : _ aterson. Keystone Piece ye forks erect ne.; capitalized ut 75,000; formes by dows oO ot! * ‘ ‘ear 2 2c 
Buffalo. Du Pont Rayon Co.; complete new one-story dyehouse, 50 x 250 ft., costing saan git Ie cabin: ee Dye WINGO n th tront _ rea five 
1 000,000 1b. unit —- last year 1 $12,000, exclusive of equipment Works and Germantown Silk Dye Worl an abundance ot light. The building 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp.; complete Paterson. Paterson Silk Dyeing Co., In¢ Philadelphia Park Dyeing ¢ urchas¢ . : 
provements to plant acquired last year; buy former plant of Gautschy Silk Dyes memen of Chas. Chrstos and a e to IS heated by a vacuum system, using 
stall machinery and start production ing Co. and transfer equipment to that Belgrade & Ontario Sts two boilers burning oil These are of 
Whitestone Tex-O-Ray Corp.; succeed to plant; also add new machinery to approx Ph elphia A. M. Townson & Co pur ao = . : 
isiness of K & G Textile Co. and Stanley imately double capacity hase plant of Andrew's Mill ( nd sufhcient capacity to take care of 
extile Corp. Paterson. Shindel Silk Corp. (Mt. Carmel start dyeing, finishing nd printing future extensions 
Ohio, Cleveland. Acme Rayon Corp.; erect Pa.); establish dyehouse in Patersor Rhode Island, Central Falls. Priscilla Braid — . ° 
story and part basement mill addition, Paterson Strengs Piece Dyeing & |! it sh Cc purchase plant at Central Fall f lhe nterio1 partitions, table . and 
x 110 ft ing Co.; erect frame addition 0 x 75 ft merly o upied by Glenlyvyo1 Yarn D = 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Rayon Fibre Paterson United Piece Dye Works Worl for expansio1 other equipment are of metal, and the 
Products Co.; purchase Chester (Pa.) Art mann Division); start construction Cranstot Helliwell & Hyde M ‘| re lishted by ; } : 
Co. and transfer machinery to Phila story, 60 x 200 ft. extension oan Siete a recor i machines are lente yy means OT iong 
ere add 3,000 sq. ft. to space; install 4 Paterson . Washington Piece Dys ing & Fin- idence establisl lant of 400 n inne reflectors over the entire leneth of 
vy combs ishing Co.; construct one-story, 50 x 9 t (Cranstor m e clan y ' ; ti ‘ 2 
I stown Viscose Co.; erect new power dyehouse addition vebbing and br i each machine. \lachines are opel ited 
ilding; 62 x 95 ft New York, Brooklyn Marien Dyeing 4 Kant Canenete? i Aaa hatha: nae ae hi Btas a TS 2 
Tennessee, Johnson City American Bem- Finishing ¢ = Inc ; no 1 a nsolid dye and 1 ‘ hou one tor ox 40 mndividually Vv electric powet 
rg Corp.; complete first unit of plant tion of Sterling Piece yy aeons t he following Phil : ‘ontrac 
& Corp.; commas. Sats s 6e seat lies tae Ween: sosswined naiclt ini ieende, eid oa ot The following | hiladelphia ci ntrac 
per day 100,000 yds daily Ba hase Mill No } beth M Cory tors were emploved on this building: 
; : . . . —— alice sittle Falls sittle ‘alls Fibre ¢ pur remod 4 t ' nf hinery her 
mee or oe mayen Oe.5 comp chase cotton mill and warehouse « sae Weaietmanae wlan Pea “be Harry tl. Wehmevyer, general con 
ee ee ee Phoenix Mills, Little Fall i Be ene ga ae Le ci - ; Sa are ; 
n : 1 E 1 las four-stay, 209 x 42 ft building for h ind hance Acie : a iene aie eich is ‘ ing: Elia Nusbaum & Bro : electric 
Wes a rae a i es painting: department; also two-sto! Silene SiAlalna : 
est Virginia, Parkersburg Viscose Co.; 295 x 45 ft. storehouse p . 7 ; wor] 14 (;. Vogel Co., spt inkler 
eed with construction of branch ywew york American Shrinkers Cory Woonso eae. SE Piece Dy« ee ae ey Edgar A. Wiel Phil 
: reed baat year; total expenditure about formed by merger of plant of Morris Gar- ore ~ é . aoe se. De . oer svsten Madgal ‘ ightman, lla- 
_funkel and Benjamin S$ Mo s & Ce In natal! ae a hipaa delphia, wa the architect engineer in 
fs = F 7 North Carolina, Biltmor: Sayles-B ) : , 
MISCELLANEOUS MILLS Bleacheries; complete new plant; buildings Woonsocket Fairmount Dye Worl It charge of the design and construction; 
Alabama, Birmingham Perfection Mattress four-story (main plant and uxiliary build one-stor torehouse insta 2 new 1 . . 7 ‘ 
& Spring Co.; erect new three-story, 80 x buildings); transfer machinery in Depts winders and the Elevator engineering Co, 
ft. plant D1 and D9, Saylesville, R. I., to Biltmore Tennessee, Chattanoog Central Franklin sonics Ietnil- assenelieia se cui anee 
pee Lanett Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works; Charlotte. Southern Specialty Co. (Salem- Process Co.; complete plant started last furnished electric elevator. 
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Know Your Turbine 





TRADE MARK 


BRISTOL’S 


REG uv s PAT orr 


‘he most extensive 
sine of recording 
devices — including 
instruments for 
Pressure, Liquid 
Level, Temperature, 
Electricity, Motion, 
Speed, Humidity, 
Etc. Ask for our 

catalogs. 
















See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE & 
——— CATALOG——— 


---know when trouble lurks 


EAD your  turbine’s 

evidence on the chart of a 
Bristol’s Recording Tachometer. 
Know at a glance whether it is 
working along smoothly day after 
day — or whether it “kicks” occa- 
sionally or slips below its average 
speed. There’s an exact record to 
the very number of R.P.M. You 
can readily detect potential trouble 
— before it gets in its licks. 


speed 


The strip chart tachometer, illus- 
trated, isn’t limited to registering 
the operation of only one turbine or 
generator. It can be furnished to 
record the speed deviations of the 
revolving shafts on as many as 20 
constant or variable speed machines. 


Remember the name — BRISTOL. 
Write for catalog 1700. 


RECORDING ~~ 
~ INSTRUMENTS 





Water, Water, Everywhere; 
and not a drop fit for the 
Dyehouse or Bleachery! 


February 5, 1927 











The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 

























Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 
Boston, 49 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building 
DeTrROIT, Ford Building 
CINCINNATI, Traction Building 
ATLANTA, Candler Building. 
PHOENIX, »Riz,, Heard Building 
NEw ORLEANS, 344 Camp Street 
HOUSTON, TExAS, 1011-13 Electric Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 2001 Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 444 Seventeenth Street 
SALT LaKeE City, 405-6 Kearns Building 
San Francisco, Sheldon Building 
Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
PORTLAND, ORE., 805 Gasco Building 
SEATTLE, L. C. Smith Building 
Havana, CusBa, Calle de Agviar 104 
San JUAN, PoRTO Rico, Royal Bank Building 
HONOLULU, H. T., Castle & Cook Building 








1 CO 


Norwood Engineering 


na rahe AMOS H. HALL & SONS 


sat o ERIE AVENUE & F STREET 
| sae PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Florence, Mass. 


—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


——CATALOG—— 

















| Another Disappointing Year for Textile Shares 


For Third Successive Year Heavy Inventory Shrinkages Reduce Cotton Mill Profits or Increase Losses— 
Southern Mills Suffer Relatively as Much as Northern—In Wool Industry Lack of Dress Goods 
Business Spoils Otherwise Good Men’s Wear Year 








~ NOR the third year in succession satisfactory margin of profit for top- clude five mills making wool goods have been accompanied by news of 

cotton and wool mills have makers and worsted yarn spinners, wholly or in part, and twelve cotton dividends passed or reduced. 
suffered serious losses as a and during a greater part of the time mills whose product was then fairly 

result of inventory shrinkage, they operated at a loss, if at all representative of the average of New 

for cotton being more drastic than 

either 1924 or 1925, while that for 

1 was a little less than for either 

ot those two years, although serious. 

(he silk industry, which suffered but 

ttle from inventory shrinkages due 

to a decline in raw material prices 

luring 1924 and 1925, was subjected 

to almost as serious losses as the wool 

ndustry from this cause in 1926. The 


During all this period the trend of 
values on the list has been quite as 

For silk manufacturers, inventory England production This list was barometric of that of Fall River 
shrinkage due to the decline in the raw Compiled with the idea that it would stocks, and during 1926 it has been 
material was less disastrous than the Prove barometric of New England equally barometric of the course of 
shrinkage that had to be taken on textile security values, and with the average values of New Bedford and 
woven-patterned novelties that were Possible exception of fine count cotton southern cotton mill securities. Aver 
produced in excess of demand at Mills it has justified this assumption. age values of New Bedford and south 
profitable prices. Being essentially a — ern mills are considerably higher. than 


novelty season, mills equipped for pro , ‘ ae ; those of this particular list, but the 
: Several mills originally listed have 


been eliminated because they have 
been reorganized or have gone out of 


ducing only plain goods operated gen actual and percentage declines from 


d erally at low capacity and correspond the highs of 1923 have been quite as 
p in cotton prices trom January ingly high costs. radical. 


December averaged 39°, and was business. Two of those still listed are 


: In the knit goods trade the majority : , . ‘ 
uch greater in the interim; wool and a ee . > now out of business and two others Were Inventories Over-Shrunk ? 
; : of full fashioned and seamless hosiery > gee oe 5 Pets ; : 
silk during the same period declined : ~- are facing reorganization or liquida- In attempting to forecast the out 
: ra mills operating upon silk goods for ,; Witl ements sins . . . 
pproximately 18¢¢, but there was a tion ith two exceptions every jook for cotton mill securities during 
- women and men had a very satis : 


ioderate advance in wool during the 
last six months of the year. 


: stock on the present list sold below 1927 there are several factors that de 
factory, and in some cases, highly eo a : ie , 
; Its low for 1925; those exceptions are serve close scrutiny, and none more so 
on ; < \ lie a . r _ sata! ‘ ; a 2 pa ¢ e,° ° 
is factor, and overproduction or okt rte inde. nlite’ moult Tien visemes k eee and | epperell, than inventories, physical condition of 
: ° ° : s ve ’ » . oT y “he ¢ r ¢ ¢ ¢ . . 7 — sc? y 
wider-consumption, were the causes of i ail ee - oe the 1orme hav ing tou hed a low of plant, management and merchandising. 
and of underwear mills making silk ~-1/ jn 92s and of 98'4 in 1926, and First | ene : : ; 
eclines in textile security values that and rayon goods for women. Busi- cere ’ re x irst, however, it might be just as wel 
7 » " s : le “T . oO vA >c AGO ; ; : ¢ ae 7 : . 
ere common to the majority of mills the latter touching 107 in 1925 against to eliminate mills that are facing ot 
these three industries, and in addi- i Only one Ko these passing through liquidation. Some of 
m there were other depressive stocks sold during 1926 above its high these mills will offer attractive specu 
for 1925 and showed a net advance lative opportunities when re-organiza- 
Phe carpet and _ mills started te December 31 on its price of Decem- tion is completed, but in the meantime 
year well, but _with the cectine: Nl ber 31, 1925, this being Merrimack there is a sufficient speculative element 
building operations during the last’ common, which sold as high as 115 jn the securities of mills that are going 
half year curtailed production hecame (uring the vear and closed at 112% 


profitable business; the same was true 


ness on staple lines of hosiery and 
underwear was narrow and generally 


! unprofitable. 
tors that affected only one industry 


certain sections of an industry. 

In the cotton industry there was a 
iked decrease in the demand for 
welty fine-count fabrics and a strong 





concerns to satisfy the average in- 





—=S= tee tama’ wins Is f eas necessary and for the twelve months Pecember 31, as compared with a yestor. 
ene owar¢ I< Oo ° ° y : : ; ‘ 
ird plain goods tor printing many mills did no better than to high in 192 of 112. Fhe nol h: » wish to e 
it tended to restrict profits tor the break even f " poms lat we vor =a 
. o.8 ° om ° si7e crardi yj re ry shri f- 
iormer mills. Spinners producing ca ; ne Moderate Recent Advance phasize e garding inventory shrink 
mbed yarns also had a most unsatis The Worst of Last Three Years The sevesieis > willie on. the fet ages is that there has been ample ex 
; . : . T _ : ‘ “use ‘ut the he | > and there 
ictorv. vear a: tent“ mastiotic . WoO vears ag he opinion was e ; cuse to cut them to the bone a ¢ 
ry ye as, thi be Ing partially due Pw . Ma EO the opr : ? showed a gross decline for the vear : ‘ le evidence th; the "4 it 
to the competition of rayon. Northern pressed in these columns that those “a : Sele ee : ain. See Seen ee, Ce Bae) 
: - 4 r oa ; : : Of 369 points, or an average ot 22.8% ; ‘II tele te cateated 4 
tton mills felt southern competition mills which had stood the acid test of : Ste : ,. OF mill Olicials Nave NOt Hestated tO 
t = ; points, while from the highs of 1923 seg a er fad aie al 
keenly than at any time since depressed conditions during 1924 they show an average decline of 75.2 yaad ste Manes _ Wie Si =. 
e si ‘rn branch of > j . > a safe ar ‘ofitable _ - ree ae 42°“ them had other than inventory losse 
uthern branch of the industry ought to prove a sate and profitable points. The only encouragement to, ver un. and there + no more 
7 97 ere inves . “hg ‘edict as . ' 1 ‘ tO Cove Pp, all nere Was 
e a dominant factor. investment. Phat prediction Was be gained directly from this list is the venient - justifiable nedium 
° e . ° > aise > > Tie “eS 1 COl 2 7 OT S < > I » 
1 depressive tractors peculiar to proved fal by the experience ~ fact that tw elve ot the stocks on De than inventory hrinkag It W 
; : - fot tee : sas ; tha invento s] kage as 
e wool industry, one of the most im 1925. A Aa nie ates Was cember 31 showed a moderate advance ustified because of th dical de 
cia ; | *xpressed that < st anv of the tex 1 . m3. ° PROUINSE VSCaUSe he. BORER 
int was the continued narrow de- Cxpreset 1 that almost a from the lows of the veat Chis is au i — ; ‘lotl ‘ 1 
! . tile mill stocks then available il cline in cotton, yarns and cloths, anc 
1 1 ress g S ‘ > Ghia ; lv encouraging WwW he . | ; 
for dre goods, owing to the eee rite ; ? doubly encouraging in view of the for mills that bought most of their 
ted yard used | 1 bargels prices ought to show a ham fact that duri the last thr r four : | 
Vardage sec Vv women ane . — Lac Nat ¢ ring? the las iree or tour . ‘. + 7 1eeEc ere < 
= oe some profit eventually; but nothing : cotton early at low prices there wa 
¢ competition of silk; as a re that happened in 1926 has substan months investors have been discout a considerable margin to the good be 
ress goods mills competed with tiated that prediction. In the accom aged by the repeated publication of tween “cost and market” at the time 
wear mills for business which panying table is a list of seventeet mills’ statements showing on the avet inventories were shrunk Further 
gittmately belongs to the latter New England textile stocks which, at @8@ more or less heavy losses for their more, manufacturers are proceeding 
. cos ° . 2 : . } . : . } 
competition spoiled a busi- the time the tabulating of their com- fiscal years ended during the latter upon the assumption that cotton has 
it otherwise would have been parative values was started about ten part of 1926, and also by news of touched bottom for a long time to 
tory and fairly profitable. At years ago, were all regarded as being actual or threatened liquidations owing come and that it will not be a case of 
e during the vear was there a_ in the “gilt-edged class.” They in- to continued poor business hese inventory shrinkage at the end ot 
| COMPARATIVE VALUES OF TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE SHARES 1914 AND 1919 TO 1927, SHOWING HIGHS AND LOWS FOR EACH YEAR 
| 
—1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1914 
| Dec. 31 Higt Low Dee. 31 High Low High Low Higt Low Hit Low His Low digh Low High Low Low July 
| A Woolen, pfd 86 90 6714 S88'y 96 74 102 9214 118! 97 111 102 104 91 10544, 92 109 M4 735% 74N4 
} A gz, com. .... 52 71 4814 70 4! 62 s0 601, 112 67 117 104 104 172 *167 7514 150 x9 5816-62 
\ndi.scoggin. . ay . 4344 53% 43’ 125 132 125 145 132 116 100'< 141 119 12 119 «6*225 19314 193'4 IS 135% 187 
Ar n : / 67 95 67 O876 10414 9056, 10684 9974 175 142 114 90 109 90 3 9 141% 109 74% 80 
118 155 118 1905, 23344 1905, 235 210 263 23514 273 14 211 183 195 273. 255 213% 213% 
} Dige Hartford, pfd.. 804g 11's 73 101 105 100 t114 102 1119'¢ 114% 119% 9334 122% 93% 93 100 8314 
re lls 10 19% 6 1914 24 12 37 23 77 33 120 75% (147 119 131 219 177 168 170 
| Har 1 Mfg : .. 55¢e 55% 25e 4344 134 34 11 85 1 92 63 120 +70 14034 155 109 75 7 
| \} ; : .. 112% 120 112! 1161, 142 116 166 14244 1831, 166 186 12 180 16s! 175 179% 132 112 120 
| \lase tton . 7. 77 48! 77 13034 72 149 125 174 149 158 146 14814 1327, 132 145 118 115! 11¢ 
fe k, con 112% 11% 981, 100'¢ 112 75% «#112 99 107 100 104 W%q 102 74 100 117 665 24% 24 
8 com 42), 6014 10 60 7314 60 R53 69 79 71'4 85 73 10a 85 *260'4 105% 310 +230 630 672 
& . 115% 182 145% 186 203 18034 195 18414 *315 255 26014 2101, 208 189% 2741%0 195 22214 1638 72 172 
1 Paci ; 12 51 35! 53 S11, 51 6 71 100 ts4 190 150 170 147 175 F160 *190 150 106 110 
11334 141 110% 134% 142 107 142 108 W715 134 1X0) 16434 202 178 220 00) 10 188 290 = 305 
| t & Suffolk 264%, «474% 25! 4344 10874 431¢ 139! 75 155 ( 165 135 190 1 281 104) 28014 15714 100 100 
_— ihe . 81% 56% 31 55 11234 55 125 1033¢ 230 12014 220 19 22 19 22 133 190 110 R5 SO 
EXTILE | z 
— i stock + New stock 
— TT 
—— 
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Coffee 
by Long Distance 


K--------- See oe 





WHENEVER ACTION - important, we sug- 
gest long distance ca!!s. Compare the charges 
with what it w ould cost to send represen- 
tatives ia person. Compare the number and 
size of the orders and compare the time 
required. 

Hundreds of businesses are now using the 


telephone over states and over trade terri- 


tories as they formerly used it locally. There 
no county or state lines to the telephone, 
buying and selling goods; in making appoint- 


ments; in closing transactions. 


are and money. 
in now, in the next state or across the continent? 


In saving time 


$10,963.20 
worth 


A CoLoraDoO COFFEE COMPANY de- 
vised a new container for its prod- 
uct. On one side appeared the 
name of the brand, on the other 
the word “sugar,” “corn-meal,” 
“salt” or some other commodity 
for which the can could later be 
used. Here was an idea likely to 
appeal to housewives. What was 
needed was quick distribution. 
They got it—by Long Distance. 
Telephone calls to 19 dealers in 
g states got 18 orders for 27,128 
pounds of coffee. Later, the 19th 
dealer bought as a result of the call. 


What concern would it pay to call 


The cost of a long distance call is usually less 
than you'd think......... Number, please? 


BELL Lonc DISTANCE SERVICE 





1927 


rest 


~} — 
cnar 


gsr apn 


cnpemarerer 
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their next fiscal years, but of inven- 
y advances that may, or may not, 
cover up hidden profits as was the 
common custom in mill financing in 
good old days when wide profit 
rgins were a normal condition. As 
general rule, therefore, investors 
y feel perfectly sure that there is 
thing in the items of 
ll-managed cotton mills to endanger 
‘ir investments. 


inventory 


lhe status of inventory items of a 
jority of woolen and worsted mills 
similar, and silk manufacturers can 
be depended upon to adopt a similar 
policy to the extent that recent de- 
lines in raw silk and its manufac- 
coincide with the date of the 


tures 


sing of their fiscal years. 

lhe strenuous competition of the 

three years has subjected cotton 
ind wool mills wherever located to 
the acid test and those that have 


come through this period with plant 
in good physical condition and with 
in adequate amount of working capi- 
il are all the stronger for having 
been subjected to this test. Given 
mills that are in good physical con- 
dition and have sufficient working 
capital, then their future ‘prosperity 
rests to a very large extent upon the 
character and efficiency of their man- 
agement and merchandising. It is 
not safe to assume that all of those 
mills that have experienced hard times 
during the last three years are equally 
well managed and merchandised, but 
it is possible to learn of outstanding 
examples, and certain of the latter 
receiving most favorable 
comment are to be found in New 
England. This is not strange, ° for 
northern mills have had a more pro- 


t 
L 


that are 


_during 1927; 
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tracted test than have southern mills, 
and for a longer period have taced 
the necessity of adopting extreme 
measures to meet competitive condi- 
tions and _ continue in business. 
Whether located North or South, 
however, these are tests that will 
need to be applied by investors who 
are seeking safe and promising textile 
investments. 

It is also to be noted that many 
northern mills and some southern 
mills could be placed upon-a dividend 
paying basis if half of the taxes now 
paid to municipalities, counties and 
States were remitted. In New Eng- 
land and in North Carolina manufac- 
turers are endeavoring to awaken the 
public to this need, and it is reason- 
able to assume that it will prove 
effectual in some instances. 


The Outlook 

It may be inferred from what has 
been written that careful discrimina- 
tion is necessary in selecting textile 
investments, but that there are many 
textile mills that are in far better 
position to take advantage of any 
substantial improvement in business 
volume than has been their status at 
any previous period since 1923. Ina 
general may be stated that 
most mills that made money last vear 
are in a position to make more money 
this is particularly true 
mills which 
take 
present low raw material prices. Wool 
is relatively higher than cotton, but 
stabilized and 


way it 


now in a 
the 


of cotton are 


position to advantage of 


values appear to be 
those mills which are able to secure a 


be 


larger volume of business should 
able to show relatively larger profits 


than in 1926. 


New Bedtord Awaits Improvement 





Goes Through One of Worst Years of Its History—Many Mills 
Passed Dividends—New Laws on Stocks 


From Our New Bedford, Mass., Correspondent 


THE year of 1926 for the cotton 
manufacturers of New Bedford 
vas in many respects the worst they 
have experienced, and mill men gen- 
lly are hoping that 1927 will wit- 
ness the end of the depressing con- 
litions that have obtained in the 
textile industry during the last five 
years \mong the salient features 
t the past year might be mentioned 
the passing of dividends by more 
than at any other time in the 
New Bedford’s mills, set- 
ting of new low marks by many of 
the mill stocks, and establishment of 
new low average dividend rate at 
ightly less than $4 for the year. 


story of 


Slump in Dividends 


four years, many of the cotton 
\rporations maintained dividend 

rates out of surplus funds, hoping 
gait hope that the tide would turn 
return to profitable business. 
he-e hopes were not realized, and in 
some cases it was necessary to pass 
yy idends rather than disburse a 
viel that had not been earned. As 
4 rsult of the careful business 


methods otf the mill executives, there 
was a decided reduction in the amount 
paid out in dividends compared with 
1925, the total distributed being $2, 
904,434 on a total capitalization of 
$72,698,700, compared with the $3,- 
924,120 in 1925, or a decrease of $1 

When it is taken into con- 
sideration that the average dividend 
rate for New Bedford cotton mills for 
the last 10 years, from 1917 to 


019,686. 


1926 


inclusive, is $12.55, one can form an 
idea of how New Bedford was 
affected by the depression. Despite 


this somewhat dismal reading, deposits 
in savings banks of New Bedford in- 
creased during 1926 by $3,396,998, 
compared with an increase of $1,758,- 
241 in 1925, being as a matter of fact 
higher than the banner year of 1920. 
The number of depositors was in- 
creased by 2,557. 
An increase of 
noted during the year, bringing the 
present spindleage to 3,492,478, while 
the number of looms was increased by 
101 to 56,249. A slight gain was also 
registered in the number of employes, 
making the total employed in the cot- 


536 spindles was 


AND LOW ON NEW BED- 


FORD STOCKS 


From Sanford & Kelley 
1926 —1925 

High High 
Acushnet a0 70 100 
Beacon pfd 100 851g 100 
Booth com No Sales No Sales 
Booth pfd 114 o4 106 105 
Bristol. . 175 100 147 
Butler. 116% 1714 110 
City Mfg lll 95 Q5 
Dartm’thcom. 141% 101 13844 
Dartm’th pfd.. S7 85 85 
Fairhaven com. 1 
Fairhaven pfd. : 1 
Gosnold com 5 
Gosnold pfd... 2 20 
Grinnell... . 58 
Hathaway 5 95 
Holmes com. 45 
Holmes pfd... ¢ 60 
Kilburn 35 103 
Manomet. .. 3 Og 
Nashawena. 69 
Neild..... 160 140 
N.B. Cot. com No Sales 
N. B. Cot. pfd. $7% 83 
Nonquitt. . . 61 30 
Pierce Bros No Sales No Sales 
Pierce Mfg. $25 315 455 425 
Potomska... 4 54 110 SO 
Quissett com 141 95 185 132% 
Quissett pfd... * 95 94 O7x 96x 
Sharp com.. 36 10% 53% 34 
Sharp pfd... 61 ( 77 55 
Soule... 183 197% 170 
Taber 106 112% 100 
Wamsutta . ‘ 100 79x 


HIGH 


Low Low 





ton mills of the city 39,670. A con- 
siderable decrease in building opera- 
tions was noted throughout the city, 
this being particularly true in the tex- 
tile industry. A new weaving shed 
was erected for the New Bedford Cot- 
Mills at an 


while 


estimated cost of 
the Kilburn Mills 
erected a warehouse and the 
I. L. Marrow Co. is completing an 
addition to its textile plant, to cost 
iround $30,000. 


ton 
$100,000, 


storage 


Most Active Stocks 


lrading in cotton mill shares, while 
maintained at a_ steady 
throughout the year, did not reach the 
he most active 


volume 


proportions Ot 1925. 
stocks were Manomet and Sharp com- 
Wam 


\s was to be expected with 


mon, these being followed by 
sutta. 

the passing of dividends by some of 
shares fluctuated to 
1 considerable extent, the decline 
ranging all the way from $2 to $110 
No less than 13 
sold during 1926 at the lowest figure 
have touched, despite the 
that with one exception they all show 


the e irporations, 


per share. stocks 


the fact 


a surplus of quick assets over 
liabilities. 
During 1926 there was a net de- 


crease in the capital invested in New 
Bedford mill [ 


$1,330,200, being 
IF 


cotton corporations ot 
this 
irgely by the retirement of capital 
stock called in for cash. total 
capital now outstanding on all the 
New Bedford cotton mills is $72,698, 
Figured on statements available 


accounted for 


Che 


700. 
at the time this was written, the total 
surplus in net quick assets amounted 
to $36,135,834, or approximately one 
half of the invested capital, showing 
the strong financial 
corporations as a whole. 


Maintains Dividend of $32 


The Pierce Mfg. Corp., with its 
comparatively low capitalization of 
$600,000, was able to maintain its 
regular $32 yield for the year, this 
excellent rate accounting for $192,- 


position of the 
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The Pierce was one ot the few 
corporations that kept its capital stock 
down to the same amount when many 
of the others were disbursing stock 
dividends in 1922, the result that 
high distributions have been possible 
even during the years of depression. 
At the present time the plant has a 
surplus of net quick assets over liabili- 
ties amounting to $2,200,000, and the 
present market value ot the shares is 
less than these quick assets, despite the 
exceptional earning capacity of the 
plant over a number of years. 
Many Pass Dividends 
A number of corporations that had 
managed to maintain dividend dis- 
bursements up to and including 


Oooo, 


1 
} 


with 





1925 


decided against that policy during 
1926, rather than draw on reserve 
funds for a continuance of dividends 
that had not been earned Thus for 
the first time in the history of the 
organizations, a number of them 
failed to make any returns during 
part or the whole of the vear. But- 
ler paid $2 in the first quarter, but 
passed up the other quarters. Fair- 


haven, both common and _- preferred, 
along with Gosnold common and 
preferred, and Sharp common and 


preferred, were all barren so far as 
disbursements were concerned. 


Booth common passed its dividend 





NEW BEDFORD DIVIDENDS 
1926 


(From. Sanford & 


Corporation Capital Rate {mount 
Acushnet $2,000 ,000 $120,000 
Beacon com 1,200,000 ' 72,000 
Beacon pfdt 1,269,800 6 76,188 
Booth com 852,800 0 : age 
Booth pfd 344,100 5 20,646 
Bristol. 1,000 ,000 8h, 85,000 
Butler 2,300 ,000 2 16,000 
City Mfg 750,000 6 $5,000 
Dartmouth com. $3,600,000 8t 296 ,000 
Dartmouth pfd 600 ,000 5 30,000 
Fairhaven com 1,500,000 0 “a 
Fairhaven pfd 2,000 ,000 0 
Gosnold com 1,650,000 ) a 
Gosnold pfd 1,650,000 3 49,500 
Grinnell 1,500,000 3 45,000 
Hathaway *1 600,000 6 “108,000 
Holmes com 600 ,000 t »4,000 
Holmes pfd 600 ,000 ' 36,000 
Kilburn 2,250,000 8 180,000 
Manomet 8,000,000 0 
Nashawena 7,500,000 7 525,000 
Neild.. 1,200,000 12 144,000 
N. B. Cot. com 1,050,000 : aan 
N. B. Cat. pfd 750,000 ' £5,000 
Nonquitt 4,800 ,000 
Pemaquid com 300 ,000 
Pemaquid pfd 750,000 
Pierce Bros 700 ,000 
Pierce Mig 600,000 3 192,000 
Potomska 1,800,000 
Quissett com 2,000 ,000 S 160,000 
Quissett pfd 305 ,000 18,300 
Sharp com 2,656 ,000 
Sharp pfd.. 1,161,000 ) 

Soule..... 1,260,000 s 100,800 
Taber..... 1,600 ,000 t 6,000 
Wamsutta 6,000 ,000 5 300 ,000 
Whitman 3,000 ,000 90 ,000 


$72,698 , 700 


$2,904,434 


*Retirement of capital July 1, 1926, to 
$1,600,000, First two quarters paid on $2,000,- 
000 Last two quarters paid on $1,600,000 

tBeacon pfd. now $1,283,000 


tRetirement of capital. First quarter paid 


on old capital of $4,000,000. Last three 
quarters on new 

§Inasmuch as the dividends are not made 
public on N. B. Cotton Mills Corp., Common 
Stock on capital of $1,050,000; Pierce Bros. 


Ltd. on capital of $700,000; total $1,750,000, 
they are not considered in determining the 
average dividend for the year. 


The dividends paid by 
New Bedford cotton 
manufacturing cor- 
porations in 1926 on 
$72,698,700 capital 
amounted to.... 

There was paid in 
1925 on $74,028,900 
capital... ee 


$2,904,434 


3,924,120 5-30/100% 


A decrease of.. $1,019,686 | 





30/100% 


LT 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


Yearly sales of Graham Brothers Trucks 
are shown in the table below. It begins with 
1921 and goes through 1926. 


1086 


3401 
6971 


10743 
23884 


37463 


This steady growth is complete and convinc- 
ing proof that the public has recognized the 
superior value in Graham Brothers Trucks. 


Graham Brothers Trucks and Commercial 
Cars meet 91% of all hauling requirements. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


VANSVILLE DETROIT STOCKTON 
A DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS, inc. 
CRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


%-TON COMMERCIAL CHASSIS - - - - $ 670 

1-TON TRUCK CHASSIS (G-BOY)- - - - 885 S O L D B Y 

1%-TON TRUCK CHASSIS - - - - - - - 1245 

2-TON TRUCK CHASSIS - - - + + + = 1445°* O D G E B R O : H E R S 


oho, 


EALERS EVERYWHERE 


*Disc Wheels With Dual Rear, Optional. 
Prices {. o. b. Detroit 
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i) all four quarters. ‘Grinnell, aiter 
p ving $1.50 in the first quarter, 
ned the ranks of the non-paying 
pints. Holmes common paid $1.50 
the first and second quarters, $1 in 
t! e third, then failed to meet its obliga- 
tons in ‘the fourth quarter, for the 
fi-st time since it started paying divi- 
dends. Manomet, Nonquitt and 
tomska stockholders were also with 
out returns for the year. Whitman 
disbursed $2 in the first quarter, $1.50 
the second, but failed to make any 
urn in the last two quarters. 
\Wamsutta reduced its dividend 
from $1.50 paid in the first two quar 
to for the third and fourth 
quarter. Bristol paying $3 in the-first 
quarter, reducing to $2 in the second 
and third, and cutting the yield to $1 
in the final quarter. Nashawena paid 
$2 in each of the first two quarters, 
and $1.50 in the third and fourth 
quarters. Dartmouth common, kil 
burn and Quissett maintained their 
regular rates of $2 for each quarter, 
Neild paying the regular of $2 and $1 
extra in each quarter. In the case 
of Dartmouth, the capital stock was 
reduced 


$I 


ters 


from $4,000,000 to $3,600,- 
000 for the last three quarters. 

lhe selling system of some of the 
mills came under scrutiny during the 
year, followed by a change at some 
of the plants. At the Whitman Mills, 
the selling agents, Harding, Filton & 


Co., agreed to concentrate their 
etforts on the merchandising of the 
plant’s products, and present indica- 


tions point to an improvement over 
the last few years, with hopes that the 
mill wall 


return 


soon be in a position to 
dividend \t the 
Gosnold plant, which some years ago 


took over the Page Mfg. Co., 


to a basis. 
where 
i large quantity of rayon is used, the 
orporation was hard hit by the big 
drops in raw and it was 
necessary to pass the dividend on the 
preferred stock. Some time 
elling agents, Harding, 


material, 


ago the 
Vilton & Co., 
resigned as distributors of the firm’s 
products, Charles L.. Harding resigned 
is president, and Charles M. Holmes 
as treasurer 


decided to 


\t the same time, 
place the Page plant on 
sale, in order to acquire capital to 
the situation at the Gosnold. Mr. 
Imes was desirous of being relieved 

his 


it Was 


ease 
executive position at the 
nold in order that he might devote 
re time to a similar position of 
treasurer at the Holmes Mig. Co. 
Dartmouth Maintains Rate 
espite the fact that the Dartmouth 
Mtg. Co. had a strike of operatives 
practically closed down the plant 
several weeks, 
ot dividend of 


the 
$2 per 


regular 
quarter 


rate 
was 


ntained. At the plant, 10% of the 
capital was called in, amounting to 
$400,000 and reducing the capital 


Stock to $3,600,000. In spite ot the 
e having affected the plant to a 
siderable extent just as an im 
provement in business had been noted 
expected that the corporation will 

made a creditable showing for 
past fiscal year, and may be one 
‘he few cloth mills of the city to 
v a profit after depreciation and 
aCustment of inventory. 
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Hathaway was another plant where 
a part of the stock was called in, 20% 
being purchased from shareholders at 
par of $100 per share, this accounting 
for $400,000. The corporation was 
able to show a big reduction in inven 
tory. The plant made an excellent 
showing under the adverse conditions, 
the net quick surplus of assets being 


reduced by less than $300,000, after 


Fall River Mills 


allowing for the payment of dividends 
and the purchase of the capital stock 


called in. 


\t the time this is written, the mill 
nen are in a position to view the com 
ing vear with a great deal more 


optimism than prevailed a few weeks 
ago, and hopes that 


the worst of the depression has been 


are entertained 


seen tor some time to come 


More Optimistic 





But Improvement Will Have to Come Early to Help Some 


13 Out of 36 Continued Dividend Disbursements in 


From Our Fall River, Mass., Correspondent 


ALL RIVER, like other 
centers in New England, has sert- 
ously felt the textile depression of the 
last vear, vet her mills are now con 
siderably more 


textile 


optimistic as to the 
future though all may not be able to 
continue operations 
profit through 


long enough to 


conditions 


improved 









































FALL RIVER) DIVIDENDS 





1926 
(From G. M. Haffards & Co 

Names of Corps. Capital Rate Amount 
American Linen. $800 ,000 0 

Ancona pfd 100 ,000 0 

Ancona com 200 ,000 § 

Arkwright 1,000 ,000 0 

Barnard 1,250,000 0 

Bourne 1,000,000 41, $45,000 
Border City... 1,800,000 0 

Chace 1,200,000 0 

Charlton 1,200,000 8 6 O00 
Conanicut *300 000 0 

Cornell 600 000 t 24 000 
Davis 2,500,000 6 150,000 
Davol. 1,500,000 0 

Flint 1,160,000 6 69.600 
Granite 1,250,000 0 

King Philip . 2,250,000 16 360.000 
Lineoln.. ° 2,250,000 ) 

Luther ; 525,000 8 42.000 


Laurel pfd 300 ,000 0 


Laurel com 600 , 000 0 
Merchants 1,500,000 1 60.000 
Mechanics. 750,000 0 
Narragansett 600 , 000 0 
Osborn 750,000 0 
Parker pfd 1,250 ,000 0 
Parker com 1,500,000 0 
Pilgrin ; 1,200 ,000 8 96 .000 
Pocasset 1,200 ,000 0 5 
Richard Borden 1,000 ,000 3 20 .000 
Sagamore 3,000 , 000 ~ 240,000 
Seaconnet 1,200 ,000 0 aed 
Shawmut pfd 250,000 7 17.500 
Shawmut com 350,000 5% 19,250 
Shove... 1,200,000 0 
Stafford 1,000 ,000 0 
Stevens 1,200 ,000 6 72.000 
lrecumseh ; 750,000 18% 35,000 
Troy C. & W 300 ,000 0 
Union Cotton... 1,200,000 6 72,000 
Wampanoag 1,000 ,000 0 
Weetamoe * 500,000 0 

$43 , 585,000 $1,518,350 


*A mount authorized 

tDistribution of assets. 

tConsolidated with Weetamoe Mills, Decem- 
ber 30, 1926. 

§Dividends not made public. 

“Capital increased to $1,250,000 for the 
purpose of taking over the Mechanics Mills 
An average of 3.484°;, on the above capital. 


Outstanding $251,700 


the 
ot the 36 mills whose 


unless they materialize early in 
Only 13 


vear. 
dividend rates are made public, con- 
tinued dividend disbursements during 
the year; two were bid in by the city 
on tax liens and one run out all stock 
in process early in the summer and 
shut down. 
Different methods have been taken 
different corporations in the 
course of the year to better their con- 
dition yet no outstanding betterment 
has been achieved up to this time. A 
change in management was made at 
several of the mills; others installed 


hy 


1926 
new machinery to enable a change in 
stvle of goods: different methods otf 


selling the out-put were tried and two 
of the smaller corporations combined 


No help was atforded the struggling 


corporations by the city as might have 


been done by a reduction of taxes 
Help along the latter line is looked 
forward to in the present year in 


view of a change in municipal control 
lhe year brought about 


the 


great 


no 
change among 


the 


mills as a whole 


rhe 


continued 


trom previous veat mills 


that paid dividends in IQ25 
the 


practically last 


Same rates veal 
without drawing upon their reserve 
funds to anv great extent and with 
possibly tour exceptions the others 
ire not much worse off than at the 
close ot IQ25 The most noticeable 
exceptions are Wn the case ot the 
(;sranite Mills and the Stafford Mills 
lhe latter opened up under new man 
agement after a long shut-down and 

now has.a debt instead of the S200 
009 surplus shown upon re-opening 

In the « ise of the (sranite where { 


change in management was ; 


LOSS Of ipproximately %350,000 W 
suffered during the veat Untimely, 
buying of cotton is believed largely 
responsible 1oO1 the loss it the Ciranite 
while installing ot new machinery 


building up an expensive administra 


tive department and starting up afte 


long period of idleness all con 


tributed to the poor 


| howing at the 
Stafford lhe 


Mills had 


been turned over to its creditors at 


seaconnet 


the opening of the vear and the Co 
nanicut Mills were petitioned into re 


1 


Both 
the city 


ceivership early in the year. 
ot these mills were bid .in by 


fall 


on tax hens in the early 


Chace Stock Advances 

Following a change in management 
at the Mills when the entire 
plant was shut down, operations were 
resumed and the stock advanced from 
$32. A 
change in management resulted at the 
Weetamoe Mills because of the resig 


Chace 


the low of $20 per share to 


nation of Enoch J. French. He was 
succeeded by a younger man in Fu 
gene J. Timanus has the 
management of the combined Weeta 
moe and Mechanics. The merger was 


made by the Weetamoe increasing its 


who now 


capital stock 7,500 shares and paying 
the same to the Mechanics stockhold 
At the time of the merger the 
W eetamoe about $100,000 and 
the Mechanics had a surplus of about 


ers. 


owed 
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$50,000. The stock of each was being 
uoted at $20 at the time. 

Che controlling ownership 
Mig. Co 
the early summer and the new owner- 
ship immediately off all stock in 
the plant. 


sold and 


been ob 


ot the 


Pocasset changed hands in 


ran 


process and closed down 


The goods have since been 


no definite information has 


tainable as to the future plans con 


erning the plant There was a gen 


eral opinion voiced among the local 
men at the 


time of the 


purchase 
at it was intended to continue the 
No. 5 plant of the mill and sell the 


vilance to varied interests 

Che death of Edward Barker neces 
sitated a treasurer at the Flint 
\lills as well as at the Stafford, he 
being treasurer of both 
at the time of his death 


new 


corporations 


Hle was suc- 


ceeded at the Flint by J. Whitney 
Bowen, who went there from the 
laurel Lake Mulls Mr. Bowen has 


given good satisfaction in that he was 
able to pay 6% in dividends from 
earnings with one of the mills closed. 
Paul Gifford Mr. 
laure] he 


succeeded 


| ake 


Bowen 


it the the 


has 


and 





HIGH AND LOW ON FALI 
RIVER STOCKS 
om ( VM. Haffards & Co.) 
1926 1925 

High Low High Low 
Am. Linen 31 13 45 27 
Aneona pfd No Sales No Sales 
Arkwright 15 10 16 7 
Barnard mt) 41 75 > 
Bourne LOO 4 105 9719 
Border C. M fi2 $6 99 56 
Chace 38 15 55 30 
Charlton 125 110 135 125 
Cornel] 100 75 101 95 
Conanicu No Sales No Sales 
Davol 12 20 65 10 
Davis ow He! 100 85 
Flint Ol 77! 125 90 
Granite Ho 17! 75 58 
King Philyy 137 112 160 130 
Laurel L. cor 9) ) SI 7 
Lincoln 65 41 107 73 
Luther 1304 11S 125 125 
Merchant 72 5 105 79 
Mechanics 13 IS. 65 4114 
Narragansett 65 55 &5 85 
Osborn 60 24) 75 55 
Parker com No Sales 8 l 
Parker pfd No Sales 11 11 
Pilgrim com 143 138 175 169 
Pocasset 5) 24 50 30 
R. Borden 70 85 105 60 
Sagamore 177 130 442% 170 
Seaconnet No Sales No Sales 
Shove 30 10 55 27% 
Stafford 46 13 50 50 
Stevens 119! 105 12844 112 
lroy C. W. M 125 105 125 120 
Union Cotton 110 7O 132 95 
Wampanoag 40 15 60 50 
Weetamoe 29 15 32 284% 


—_—— 


stockholders that he 
is going to bring the mill back though 
vith 


confidence of his 


a large debt it promises to be a 


long, hard job 

American Linen, Arkwright, Troy 
and Osborn have had _ particularly 
hard years, each having large liabili- 


ties at the opening of the year which 
they to reduce 
Narragansett also showed a shrinkage 
in net quick assets for the year, but 
still has a surplus of $50,000. Parker 
Mills were forced to reorganize dur- 
ing the year to get new capital but 
they are now apparently in a better 
condition than at any time in the last 
five years. 


have not been able 


King Philip Makes Best Showing 
the management of 
B. the King Philip 
Mills made the best showing of the 
local mills for the year, earning its 


able 
Chace 


Under 
Simeon 
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All Kinds of 
Foreign Banking 
Transactions 


Commercial Letters of Credit 


Exchange transactions, including 
contracts for future delivery 


Foreign collections 
Travelers Letters of Credit and 
Travelers Checks 


Foreign credit «nd trade information 


Conference with our officers is invited 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 


Established 1831 









For More Than 14 Years— 


Specialists 
in 
Dependable 


Textile Cost 
Service 











Over 20 Per Cent of All 
Cotton Textile Spindles in 
the United States are Oper- 


ated by Clients Using Our 
Cost Methods! 


Ralph E. Loper & Co. 


Fall River, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


Phone 6010 Phone 346 
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BUSY MEN 


Appreciate the relief afforded by our Trust 
Department in caring for their investments, 
including the tedious details of cutting 
coupons, preparing income tax returns, etc., 
thus releasing all their faculties for the 
development of their own organizations. 


State Street Trust Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Main Office: Corner State and Congress Streets 
Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Mass. Ave. Office: Cor. Mass. Ave. and Boyston St. 


Safe Deposit Vaults at all three offices | 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM | 


COTTON YEAR 
BOOK 


1926 EDITION 


This handbook is an annual review of the 
Cotton Industry, published by the Textile 
Mercury. 
It consists of a complete outline of latest 
British practice in mill operation, management, 
trade customs, etc., with desc riptions of machin- 
ery and processes. 
Latest developments in British practice covering Cotton manufac 
turing, dyeing, bleaching and finishing are given special attention 
Artificial Silk Fibres and their characteristics form an important 
feature in this edition. 


WOOL YEAR 
BOOK 


1926 EDITION 


This is also an annual review, but for the 
woolen and worsted industry. 

Notes regarding the uses of synthetic fibres, 
including Rayon are included. The more im- 
portant technical researches of last year are out- 
lined in the review, “The Progress in Dyeing 
and Finishing During the Past Year’ and full 
consideration is given to the latest mechanical developments. The 
statistical section has been fully revised and the latest information 
on prices, stocks, wages, etc., has been incorporated. 

We have only a limited number in stock of either of these two 
important books. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 
Price $2.50 per volume—Postpaid. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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regular dividend of 6% and the 10% 
extra which was paid in December. 
The stock nevertheless dropped to a 
new low of $125 during the year, fol- 
lowing the payment of the extra divi- 
dend, though a large surplus was 
shown by the annual statement. 

As the Sagamore Mig. Co. has not 
held its annual meeting at the time of 
writing it is impossible to give the 
earnings of the corporation for the 
vear. It has paid 8% in dividends 
and though its stock dropped to the 
new low of 130 it rallied later to 150. 
The Pilgrim Mills, Charlton Mills 
and Luther Mfg. Co. also paid 8% for 
the year, and mainly from earnings. 
They are all fine goods mills like the 
King Philip. 

The Stevens Mfg. Co., Davis Mills, 
Cornell Mills, Union Cotton Mfg. Co., 
Bourne Mills, Richard Borden Mfg. 
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Co., and Shawmut Mills were the only 
other dividend-paying corporations. 
The Stevens, Davis and Union each 
paid 6%, the Bourne and Cornell 4%, 
the Richard Borden 2% and the 
Shawmut, 7% on preferred and 514% 
on common. 

The showing of the mills is consid- 
ered good though not quite the equal 
of the other dividend payers and their 
stocks dropped to new lows in the 
course of the year. 

The Barnard Mfg. Co., Lincoln 
Mfg. Co. and Wampanoag Mills were 
included among the corporations that 
passed dividends for the year, and 
whose stock dropped to new low quo- 
tations. The Barnard and Wam- 
panoag have yet to hold their annual 
meetings, but the annual statement of 
the Lincoln showed a material 
for the year. 


loss 


Expect More Southern Stock Trade 





Outlook for Increased Demand in 1927—Surprise Felt that 1926 
Levels Were Not Lower 


Prepared for TEXTILE WORLD by A. M. Law & Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


market for southern cotton mill 
for the year 1926 is that the 
stocks of the stronger and larger com- 

ies did not decline more than they 
for at no time during the year 
was there any particularly favorable 
situation for the industry and there 
were many unfavorable factors to 
combat. In the spring there was a 
large surplus of goods on hand neces- 
sitating considerable curtailment and 
ther drastic measures, followed later 

a precipitous decline in the raw 
cotton market requiring some inven- 
torv losses. 


HE most surprising feature of the 


snipe 
STOCKS 
1 


There have been, however, some 
tavorable factors for the southern 
mills. For the first time in their his- 
tory they have cooperated in a defin- 
ite program of curtailment which has 
corrected the over-production of 
goods and they participated in the 

rganization of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute which in time should be of 
great service to the industry. The 

jecline in cotton also occurred at a 
time when most southern mills had 
i very small inventory of either goods 
or cotton and their inventory losses 
were hence correspondingly low. 
Mills have also learned that it is 
necessary for them to watch more 
carefully the selling end of their busi- 
ness, employing up-to-date and aggres- 
sive methods to sell goods instead of 
the obsolete practice of selling agent 
simply booking orders which came to 
them. 

There have been many inquiries 
received from investors in various 
sections of the country who have read 
f the depression in the textile in- 
iustry and have expected on this ac- 
ount to be able to purchase bargains 
in southern cotton mill stocks, believ- 
ing them to be fundamentally sound 
nd a good purchase at this time, as 

ey consider the industry on the up- 
ward trend. Invariably these parties 





have been surprised to find that the 
best southern mill stocks are selling 
at good prices and have not declined. 

A continuous investment demand 
for the best common as well as pre- 
ferred stocks has accounted for this 
steady market. It is also true that 
many of strong mills have 
shown reasonably good earnings suf- 
ficient to pay their dividends by a 
satisfactory margin during the past 


these 





year in spite of the depression. Going 
back over a period of years these 
buyers are keeping in mind that div- 
idends have been maintained regularly 
on the common stocks of these mills 
at a satisfactory rate without inter- 
ruption for a period of 10 years. 
These stronger companies have ample 
working capital, good management, 
aggressive selling arrangements and 
up-to-date equipment. 


Offerings Limited 


That the market for southern mill 
stocks was not active was due to the 
fact that the offerings of stocks have 
been quite limited. 
unusually quiet 


he market was 
during the summer. 
lhere considerable activity in 
January . and February and _ also 
toward the close of the year. Pre- 
ferred stocks such as Pacolet, Arcadia, 
Beaumont, Union-Buffalo, Riverside 
& Dan River and Bibb preferred have 
been in good demand and the issue 
of Judson Class B preferred was dis 
tributed in an orderly way. 


was 


The payment of 100% common 
stock dividend by Bibb Mfg. Co. 


increasing its 
$10,000.01 0 to 
total capital to 
one ot the 


from 
$20,000,000 and _ its 


common. stock 


$25,000,000 was 
outstanding features 
of the market and places Bibb as the 
largest southern cotton mill from the 
standpoint of This 
mill has paid dividend aiter 
stock dividend, maintaining good cash 
dividends 


capitalization. 


+] 
stock 


market for the 
stock has advanced steadily and was 
very active during the closing months 
of 1926. It is now undoubtedly the 


also. The 
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SOUTHERN MILL STOCKS, 1926 
From A, M. Law & Co.) Quotations 

Divi ~ “ 
Mill lend High Low 
Abbeville Cotton Mills 6 105 3 
American Spinning Co 10° 270 200 
Anderson Cotton Mills 6! 119 13 
Arcadia Mills 10° 245 995 
Avondale Mills, Ala 60%, 950 900 
Beaumont Mfg. Co 10° 325 300 
Belton Mills 68 45 
Belton Mills, Pfd 7 99 5 
Bibb Mfg. Co. (100°). Stk. Div t 200 110 
Bibb Mfg. Co., 6% Pfd 6 101 dQ 
Brandon Mills, Pfd 7 102 99 
Calhoun Mills 10° 120 114 
Chesnee Mills 10°% 140 133 
Chiquola Mfg. Co 20 300 280 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., Pfd 6 100 O4 
Clinton Mfg. Co 8 140 132 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga 8 138 120 
Cowpens Mills 64 i) 
D. E. Converse Co 7 112 105 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala 6 135 130 
Darlington Mfg. Co S4 75 
Dunean Mills “4 82 
Dunean Mills, Pfd 7 a8 ] 
Fagle & Phenix Mills, Ga 6 140 120 
Easley Cotton Mills, Pfd 7 92 88 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga 110 105 
Gaffney Mfg. Co gh = 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga 8 189 180 
Glenwood Mills 8 135 130 
Gluck Mills a0 80 
Hamrick Mills 10! 126 112 
Inman Mills 7 150 125 
Inman Mills, Pfd 7 103 101 
Judson Mills 8 205 145 
Judson Mills, Pfd 7 104 101 
Laurens Cotton Mills 7 155 145 
Limestone Cotton Mills 10 128 112 
Mollohon Mfg. Co & 107 93 
Monarch Mills 7 134 127 
Monarch Mills, Pfd 7 103 101 
Musgrove Cotton Mills 78 60 
Newberry Cotton Mills 8 131 117 
Norris Cotton Mills 80 70 
Orr Cotton Mills ae 102 03 
Orr Cotton Mills, Pfd 7 100 O4 
Pacolet Mfg. Co 10 216 200 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pfd 7 105 102 
Piedmont Mfg. Co 8% 139 120 
Poe, F. W.. Mfg. Co 6% 115 107 
Poinsett Mills 6< 85 70 

Riverside Mills (Par $12.50). i) 11! 934 
Riverside & Dan River 10° 189 165 
Saxon Mills 6! 95 83 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga 60 41) 
Spartan Mills 8° 160 150 
Toxawav Mills (Par $25) 8° 35 32 
Union-Buffalo Mills 50 30 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist Pfd 7° OF 87 

Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d Pfd.... "5% 51 5 | 
Victor-Monaghan Co 8%, 108 88 | 

Victor-Monaghan Co., Pfd 7 11 106 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 10° 152 140 
Woodruff Cotton Mills g 142 116 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co s* 121 109 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Pfd 7 91 85 


most actively traded in southern mill 
stock. 


Outlook for 1927 


It is generally felt that in 1927 we 
will have more trading in all classes 


common 


of textile stocks than at any time 
since 1923. Cotton has been stabil- 
ized on a bisis such that mills need 


not fear large inventory losses from 
this source. There is a shortage of 
goods and satisfactory manufacturing 
conditions generally. This increasing 
interest has brought some speculative 
demand for stocks which will prob- 
ably increase, especially for the lower 
priced stocks. There will be sufficient 
liquidation on the part of holders who 
have been affected by the failure of 
their cotton crop to supply sufficient 
shares for market activity. 

There is an ever increasing interest 
on the part of New England corpora- 
tions in the purchase of southern mills 
now in operation or in sites for the 
erection of new plants. This general 
movement will continue over a period 
of years. It will not likely affect 
southern mill stocks as most of the 
corporations moving their plants 
South will remain New England con- 
cerns It indicates, however, the 
trend of the industry and that stocks 


of well managed southern mills 
which have been operating for a 
period of years are sound and at- 


tractive. 
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Quicker Sales 
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for Pine Tree Crepe 


—how Kaumagraphs made 


66 rieS. said the weary sales 

‘ girl who had_ hitherto 
shown little interest in the trans 
action, .“this material is wash 
able.” 

But this assurance failed to 
satisfy the customer “How do 
| know it is washable?” she medi 
tated “Maybe the girl's just 
savine so to make a sale. What 
proot have | what protection ¢ 


] 


| don’t think T'll take it.” 


Instances like these, tak« it on 
tuthoritv, have been a constant 
brake on dealers’ sales Phe 
authority is Mr. Walter Johns, 
Dannenbaums Son & Co., 
actors, Pine Tree Silk Mulls 

Some months avo, Says Mr 
Johns, his company conceived an 
lea why not stamp the word 
“washable” right on the goods? 
What better wav to convince the 
customer What | 


etter wav to 
] 1 


ielp the dealer and his sales 
people : 

So they tried out the idea on 
just one of their fabrics——-Pine 
ree Crepe Well, it proved 
such a boon to the trade that ] 
Dannenbaum’s Son & Co. found 
it profitable to extend the idea to 
other fabrics Kor dealers say 
it is one of the most profitable 
ideas for quicker sales that they 
could have been given. 

“Of course,” says Mr. Johns, 
“the execution of the idea was 
made possible only by the co- 
operation of the Kaumagraph 
Company. For with Kauma- 
graph Transfers we apply the 
word “washable” at regular in 
tervals along the selvage of the 
fabric I know of no. other 
method that stamps the mark so 
clearly, and at the same _ time 
strikes the edge so evenly.” 


va 


ya 





Based on an interview with 
Mr. Walter Johns. 


L. Dannenbaum’s Son & Co. 


Factors, Pine Tree Silk Mills 





A Sale made easier with Kaumagraphs 


S ALESGIRI Yes, madam, it’s washable 

CUSTOMER You say so, but how do 
know it? 

SALESGIRL: Sce, madam, it says so 
were on the selvage of the fabric. 

CustoMER: So it does. Well, I'll take 
aras 





it possible 


The Practical Method of Trade- 
marking 

fhe Kaumagraph Transfer 
method is the only _ practical 
method of applying trademarks 
to hosiery, silks, cotton goods, 
woolens, and other textile fab- 
rics. With Kaumagraphs you 
can stamp your trademark on the 
fabric in any color—-with a beau- 
tiful mark that won't smudge or 
discolor. Kaumagraphs can_ be 
applied by machine along the 
selvage; by hand in a second as 
an end stamp; or on the toe ol 
hosiery. 

Kaumagraph’s Service Depart 
ment offers you a helpful, untir 
ing assistance in designing or ap- 
plying a trademark. Kauma- 
graph’s Lithographic Department 
ffers unequaled = service in 
quality and prompt deliveries, on 
such lithographic requirements as 
board-end labels and _ hosiery 
packing. 

This twin Service is without 
arallel—only Kaumagraph offers 
it. We urge you to send the 
coupon below today for samples 
of our Lithographic work and 
of Kaumagraph Transfers, to 
learn how Kaumagraph’s Twin 
Service can serve you. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
350-356 West 31st St., N. Y. 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Charlotte Paris, Ont Paris, Fr. 


| ' 
| KAUMAGRAPH CO., | 
350-356 West 31st St., | 
| New York City. | 
| Please send us samples of Kauma- 

| graph’s Twin Service, together with | 
full information | 
| 
| 
| 

| 


Name 


Address 
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Outlook for China as a Producer of Raw Silk 


Progress Has Been Small in a Half Century—Area and Teeming Millions of Population Favor Development— 


National Character and Political Uncertainties Dominate at Present 


HERE is a tendency, when 
the question of China’s future 
as a producer of raw silk is 
considered, to deal in general- 
ities. This is a very natural mistake 
to make and nearly all of those ven- 
turing opinions on the subject have 
iallen into the same error. The temp- 
tation is great to take a broad, general 


view of the whole question. The 
usual line of reasoning runs about as 
tollows: To produce raw silk eco- 


and in volume there is 
necessary primarily a large supply of 
heap and secondly adequate 
land to raise mulberry trees. Japan 
as had both of these factors to aid 
er in attaining a dominating position 
the production of raw silk. Com- 
pared with China, Japan’s resources 
land and cheap labor are utterly 
lwarfed. Therefore, China, with her 
ist territory and her teeming millions 
the place to look for the future of 
silk. 


This viewpoint appeals in its im- 


nomically 


labor 


placable logic. Many have subscribed 


the belief that China is the coming 
With 


we point 


enter of raw. silk production. 
me hesitation, therefore, 
ut that at the present and for many 
ears te come there will be difficulties 
attainment of this 
lwenty-five, fifty, or a hundred years 
from dominate but 
most certainly is a matter of the 
future. For the next de- 
that matter for many 
lecades, if we judge correctly, China 
ll merely serve as a useful aid to 

in in providing the world with its 
early supply of the Queen of Fibers. 


nthe goal 


now, China may 
long range 


‘ade and for 


The Background 

In considering what will happen in 
he future, it is interesting to review 
what has happened in the last 
This half century has been 
itical one in the history of raw 

‘lk which incidentally stretches back 
thousands of vears to the fabled 
ress of China who first discovered 


50 


ears. 


the art of reeling raw silk from 
coons. The story of silk over these 
enturies has been an absorbing ro 
e with adventure and intrigue 
hand and hand with the more 
Prosaie details of conzumerce. ihe 


‘entury trom 1875 cn to the pres- 
sent day has been momentous in that 
le jormer luxury of the few has be- 





in Way of Expansion 


By William 


come the commonplace of the millions. 

The greatest part of this growth 
has occurred in the United States al- 
though Europe prior to the Worid 
War was also taking larger and larger 
quantities. In the United States in 
1875 we imported and used a 
thousand bales only. 
ure in 1876 was 1,200,000 
1900 this had increased to 11,200,000 
lbs.; by 1910 to lbs., 
by 1925 to 64,200,000 Ibs. In 


1ew 
Phe actual fig 
Ibs B, 
22,300,000 and 


terms 





of bales we imported in 1926 slight! 
over 500,000 bales of silk. 

The tremendous increase in the i 
ports of raw silk to the United Stat 
has been paralleled by the increase 
exports from Japan. This extraor 
dinary market furnished the 
Japanese with the incentive to increase 
her exports thirtv fold. In 


has 


the mean 
time what has happened in China, the 
country that silk to the 
in the first place. and which in 1875 


far outstripped Japan in the pursuit 


\ ld 
WOT 


gave 


of the world’s markets ? 


Shanghai District 
Taking the exports of raw silk fron 
Shanghai as a basis we find that in 


bales 


1875 they amounted to 


—= 9 
7 75.300 


the port of 
Shanghai are used as they are reliable 
and by the same token good testimony 
Shanghai is the port which serves the 


ee en ee 
lhe exports from 


whole of the northern producing dis 
trict just as Canton 
southern district. The exports from 
Shanghai are larger and embrace a 
wider variety of 

than those of Canton. 

With the use of silk steadily grow 
ing in the prosperous western nations, 
find that by 1913, the 
mediately prior to the war, exports 
had increased slightly to 85,000 bales 
This latter figure. moreover, includes 
some tussah_ silk 
which first began to be shipped abroad 
in the early 80’s. Actually in the 35 
years intervening which offered every 
incentive to produce more silk. the ex 
ports of high grade steam filatures, 
or silk that approximated this quality, 
had declined. Nor is there a different 
story in the subsequent 15 years which 
brings us down to the present. Dur- 
ing 1925 there were exported 80,000 
hales of which about 14,000 bales were 


does fo1 the 


of raw classifications 


we vear im- 


20.000 bales of 


E. Spafford 


tussah so that of white and vellow 
filature silk only 
sent out of the country. ( 
paring this total with 1875, 
With ups 
and down in periods of high and low 
the northern district of China 


has remained just exactly in statu quo 


about 75,000 bales 


were om 
the in 
ference is striking. minor 


prices, 
Canton District 

Nor 
tell as regards 


In 1913 the 


is there anv different storv to 


the Canton district 


Canton district exported 


66,900 bales of raw silk \s this year 


is rather high and the vear immedi 
itely preceding and following much 
lower, we will take an iverage tor the 
three veat OL 50,000 bales Over the 
13 subsequent vears, we find varia 
tions in the individual vears but no 
real progress In 1925 exports 
amounted to 50.000 bales 

The conclusion to be drawn trom 
these figures is simplv this Over a 
period of a halt century when the 
world use of silk has increased many 
times, China has not made anv effort 


ust proportion ot the in 


rease () t t is ade the ettort 
it cannot be said that her efforts have 
been crowned with success With 
everything in her favor in the way ot 
territory and cheap labor it is inter 
esting to cast around for the reasons 


for this lack of and also to 


progre 


weigh the possibilities ot a change 
National Character 

First and foremost it necessary 
to consider the character of the people 
ind the country This right at the 
start has been fatal to any spirit of 
progress. The cult of ancestor wor 
ship, the reverence of the past, the 
wish to let well enough alone, have 
been commented on too many times 
and are too well known to need any 
repetition here. The basic funda 
mentals of the Chinese nature over 


the centuries appear unchanging and 


unchangeable. This feature is at the 
same time her weakness and_ her 
strength It has enabled her to 
preserve her customs and _ tradi 
tions for thousands of vears while the 
volatile nations of the West rose to 
power and then decaved. It has en- 


abled her to cast off the voke of con 


—Other Difficulties 


querors by the simple expedient 


absorbing them into her national lite 


Political Conditions 
\s a somewhat minor matter we 
have had to consider the troubled po 
litical conditions the revolution 
in 1911 \ revolution in certain re 
spects may be thought to indicate the 
dawning of a newer era but not in the 


since 


case of China where the revolution 
concerned itself with the few while 
the real China is the millions. Since 


1911, this vast countrv has fallen prey 
Che lack ot 


a stable Gsovernment, however, is not 


to militarv adventurers. 


a pressing matte The real Gover 


ment of China is now as it has beet 
in the past in the control of the guilds 
illage communes, and popular organ 
Government 
nominal in that the 
the dithcultv of co 


munication, and the lack -of 


itions. the supreme 


has alwavs been 
Vast distances, 
anv real 
need for unified control to wage wat 
nations, have 
that ot a tay 


rathering organization almost entirely 


or treat with toreign 


made the central power 


\t the same time there has been 
i rather general spirit of unrest that 
has expressed itself mainly in the 
coastal regions in an unreserved hate 
tol foreigners lhe Chinese have 
viewed with some alarm the encroach 


small as it 
the 
the 
treaties. ‘These treaties were presum 
ihly for the 
friendship, and navigation but actu 


ment of the Europeans, 


have resented untan 


and 
exactions 


was, 


demanded by various 


furtherance of commerce. 


lly they are at the root of the present 


difficulties The most favored nation 
clause places a severe limitation upon 
the 


principle of extra-territoriality as ap 


China’s freedom of action while 
plied in China is at least open to ques 
tion as to The principle of 
extra-territoriality applies to 
places 1,500 miles in the interior of 
China. What would we in this coun 
do if for 
manded and obtained a section of Chi 
and 
slice oft 


fairness. 
now 


try France, instance, de- 


\merican laws au 
weight—a 


midst of Americans: 


cago where 


had no 
the 


the rity 
France in 


The Currency Problem 
\nother factor in the way of any 
real growth in China’s export trade 
in raw silk is the silver basis to her 
currency. Maintaining her position 
(453) 
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world 


gold stan e multiplies her 
2OId Beer nuitipi I I 


to the 


trade 


switch 


st ibility ot 
the 


currency 


lirms, 


vel il ed Irom 50c¢ an ounce 
e $1.25 and finally back again 
Naturally the ill proportion of ex 
domestic business 
kes nee price levels 1 slow 
it worked 
ent of reelers in the 
prices 
IQId, and 
1919, the advancing 
ce of silver and silver 
inves. kept the return of filatures 
roportions 
ri tuation has 
Ve ¢ m tie ast five or SIX vears 
rest have benefited. 

! 


inge aS 


ra f ! ilver exch 
ermiuttes gher price in terms ol] 
This 


lavoring 


Nong dollars 
uld seem t he the one 
¢ ile situation to help 
id their 
though, 
» will be a change 


» level which may 


oducers to expat 


» benefits, 


ce ehtiv higher wages 


ier a fairly stable form of gov 


een that China has 


viled to de iore than hold her own 


raw silk There 


nothing to indicate that she will 


troublous vears to 
China 


and tertile 


‘ t n generalities, 
trey Tire Te or 2 


Seat il 1] 


ce i ~ KK 


new 

when Japan fi 

Viewed in the 
| little 


ncrete the expectations have 


seive 


1 niiine 
% expanding 


re t pe to base then 


Active Wool Machinery 
Wa Tt 2.4 he Depart 


announces statis- 


wool machinet \ 


OT Ve nd idle 
based on reports 
3 manufacturer 

ills This is exclu 
inutacturers, operating 17 


Tor tne 


report 


equipped wit ibout 


is loot IS4 sets of woolen cards, 


1ve or Toray Nuwe F 
MACHINE 
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Details of Textile Exports 





Shipments During 


1926 Were Disappointing, But Hope for 


Betterment Persists 


\RTICULARS of export trade 

during the year, while largely of 
a disappointing character, at the same 
ime provide certain bases for an en- 
couraging forecast. Perhaps one of 
the most important of the latter feat- 
ures is the improved demand for 
\merican 


cotton yarn. 


In spite of 
the downward the 
during the year, total exports have in- 
| 21,891,810 Ibs. in 


creased 
to 24,030,036 lbs. 


course of market 


from IQ25 
during the last cal 
endar year. An increase in value of 
only $23 i the 

iverage level at which the busi 
yarn been done. While 
total of carded yarn 
exceeds that of 


reflection of 


yt 


Jay 18 2 
1*; 


lowe 
ness in has 
naturally the 
abroad combed 


it is surprising to note that the aggre- 


sent 
gate sales of the latter are well more 
than half the total 

Shipments of cotton cloth form the 
Here 
the decline has amounted to approxi- 
mately 


barometer of textile exp 


rts 


30,000,000 yds., while the 
decrease in value is slightly over 
The ag : 
cloths sent abroad during 1926 was 


543.316.851 


$400,000 aggregate ot cotton 


vds Increases most 
and 


the latter taking of 


are 


conspicuous in the case of Cuba 
the Philippines, 
unbleached and bleached fabrics alone 
an increased aggregate of 11,500,000 
yds. It is surprising to note in this 
that Cuba’s record on un- 
bleached cotton is less favorable than 


in 1925, but in other classes of fabric 


connection 


her takings have been larger. Latin 


American countries have been better 
customers for unbleached cottons dur- 
ing 1926 than in the year previous, 
types of fabric 
a falling off 
bought of yarn or stock dyed goods 


other these 


but on 
countries show Ecuador 
lone two million vards less than in 
tak 
American cottons, the increase 


Canada has increased her 


TO25 
ings o} 


in bleached and printed fabrics total 


linge 8,500,000 vds. 


1 


On the opposite side of the picture 


China naturally stands out promin- 
ently in the recorded. The 
princely total of 632,132 yds. of un- 
bleached cottons for the year, with a 
value of $115,381, compares with 
6,530,072 yds. at a valuation of $912,- 
813 for the preceding year, thus ac- 
curately reflecting the demoralized 
condition of the country and its lack 
of possibilities as an _ outlet for 
American goods until radical improve- 
ment in 
effected. 


losses 


conditions is 
Turkey, Mexico and Haiti 
also figure prominently in the losses 
indicated. 


economic 


Wool and silk manufacturers are in 
the same class as far as losses in ex- 
port trade are concerned, though the 
falling off has not been particularly 
radical. Exports of silk and rayon 
also indicate the same trend, 
the loss in silk stockings amounting 
to 341,769 dozen pairs, an inconsider- 
able amount, while exports of rayon 


hosiery 


hosiery have been less by 300,756 
dozen pairs, the decrease in value 


amounting to $1,467,650. 


Appeal on B.A. 6s 


Government Case Against Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Co. Heard 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Govern- 
ment’s appeal in the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Co., case involving the dutiable 
classification of Buenos Aires wool of 
the sixth grade, was heard Jan. 31 by 
the U. S. Court of Customs Appeals. 

\ lot of 15 bales of B. A. 6s was 
at Boston with duty at 3Ic 
per Ib. “of clean content,” under para- 
graph 1102 of the Tariff Act. 
On protest filed by the importer the 
i. 3. held that the 
wool should have been assessed under 
Paragraph 1101 at 12c per Ib., for 
wools not improved by the admixture 
of merino or English blood. 


assessed 
IQ22 


Customs Court 


Clarence D. Lawrence, the Assistant 





YEAR’S RECORD OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


EXPORTS 
a DIG aneneesny, 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Carded yarn, lbs. 13,506,064 $5,708,404 14,794,455 $5 236,986 
Combed yarn, lbs 8,385,746 6,187,796 9,242,181 6,894,939 


21,891,810 
543,316,851 


9,004,222 


Total ivan 
Cotton cloth, sq. yds. . . 
Cotton hosiery, doz. prs. 
Cotton underwear, doz. 

wesc ; 
Wool mfres........... 
Wool knit goods. ...... 
Silk mfres. . 

Underwear, No. 

Hosiery, doz. prs 
Rayon hosiery, doz. prs. 


1,019,007 


co ; sone * 
1,202,187 
1,561,491 


$11,896,200 


$12,131,925 
74,597,765 


4, 744,58 8,407,326 


24,036.636 
85,011,749 513,298,940 
10,494, 361 


3,827,662 794,341 3,213,987 
4,931,858 .... 3,954,187 | 
943,985 .. ames 724,527 
18,181,846 .... - 2l, 788,377 | 

237 , 237 83,226 169,219 | 
10,367,633 960 , 418 8,995,012 


6,176,571 1,251,735 4,708,921 


IMPORTS | 
Cotton cloth, sq. yds. .. 109,249,133 26,424,126 59,679,598 16,257,721 
Wool cloths, sq. yds 21,437,938 21,983,777 19,498,238 20,948,530 
Wool hosiery, doz. prs 184,342 412,572 152,249 340,298 | 
Silk fab., sq. yds... 2,745,094 14,255,327 3,738,949 18,626,517 
OMOR WMEOMR. cic bec ius Boxee oe 13,118,307 13,898,990 | 

Yarns, threads and 
filaments, lbs...... 7,000,521 8,170,893 10,163,068 


9,050, 665 
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Attorney-General, who presented 
the court the argument in 

Government’s appeal from the lo 
court’s decision, contended that 
evidence introduced by the Bigel: 
Hartford Company does not estab 
any of the facts necessary to b: 
this wool within the provision 
Paragraph 1101. He asserted tha 
the face of the record, it is ey 

that the wool is a Lincoln wool w 


for a great many years has 
recognized as a wool of “En 


blood ;” and contended further that 
importer’s own testimony proves 
clusively that the wool is unlike 
of the wools which 
under Paragraph 1101. 
“it Aires 6s were t 
granted a tariff status in Parag: 
1101,” declared Mr. Lawrence, “t 
is no logical reason why Buenos Air 


are classif 


Buenos 


Is, 2s, 38s, 4s and 5s might not 
seek the same level. But they 


all Lincoln wools for years ident 
as Class II wools of English bl 
separate and distinct from na 
wools, which have been recognized 
Class III or carpet wools.” 

The Assistant Attorney-General 
plained that when used in cai 
manufacture, it is not practicable 
employ more than 15 to 20% of b 
6s in the blend with carpet wools 
because it lacks the qualities com 
to the latter. Mr. Lawrence sta 
that the use of the importation in 
carpet manufacture doubtless resulted 
from its low price because, under 
normal conditions it is devoted to mak. 
ing luster goods as its long, stro 
lustrous fiber readily adapts it to that 
purpose. 

When Congress enacted Paragraph 
1102 it did not 
B. A. 6s at the prohibitive rate of 3 
a lb. on clean content upon any theory 
of protection to American wool g1 
ers, declared Joseph F, 


seek to tax wool like 


Lockett, 

Boston, of counsel for the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company. The p: 
tective feature present in many tariff 
cases is absent in the present pro- 
ceeding, he said, as the type of wool 


in issue does not compete with any 
wool grown in this country. Mr. 
Lockett argued that the wool i 


native South American. 
The term “English blood,” he said, 
means the blood of the 


Paragraph 1101, Down 
England. 
with the given 
Lawrence that B. A. 6s are used prin- 


cipally in the manufacture of cloth- 


Sheet I 


impression 


ing. He turned to the record to refute 


Government counsel, referring 


ticularly to the testimony of one wit- 


ness, a wool dealer, that 87% oi his 
B. A. 6s have been sold to carpet mills 
in the last 13 years. 

Mr. Lockett said the Assistant 
Attorney-General’s contention tl f 
B. A. 6s are classifiable under Para- 


graph 1101, the higher grades may 
also seek the same level, is new to his 
experience. The court’s duty, he 


is to take the law as it is written 
apply it to the facts in the ca 
order to determine if the decision ‘ 
the trial court was correct. 


- 


wool, and 
therefore provided for eo nomine in 


He disagreed emphatically 
by Mr. 


mM 








* 
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spencer Turner Elected Presi- 
dent of Cotton Textile Mer- 
hants 


Spencer Turner, of Turner, Halsey 
‘o. was elected president of the Asso- 
ation of Cotton Textile Merchants 

New York, at a meeting of the 
yard of directors last Monday. 
William F. Adam, of American 
‘leached Goods Co., was elected vice 
resident; Norman S. Hope, of Well- 
ngton, Sears & Co., treasurer; and 
‘erry S. Newell was 
cretary 


re-elected 
On the board of directors are Wil- 

im F. Adams, Arthur Greey, of Ta- 
tum, Pinkham & Greey; Henry C 
aylor, of Taylor, Clapp & Beall, and 
Ridley Watts, of Ridley Watts & Co. 

Willard A. Baldwin, of Woodwin & 
Co.; Harold A. Hatch, of Deering, 
Milliken & Co.; Spencer Turner, and 
Frederic A. Williams, of 
Mills, Inc 


Cannon 


Elrovy Curtis, of Fleitman & Co., 
Inc., Seaboard Dept.; Saul F. Drib- 
en, of Cone Export & Commission 
Co.; Norman S. Hope; G. F 


ins. of The Faris} 


| arish Co., Inc. 


Hug- 


The executive committee includes 


the president, vice president, and 
lenry C. Taylor, S. F. Dribben and 
rman S. Hope. 


Cotton Bills Reported Out of 

Committee 
WASHINGTON, D.¥ 

field trom the 


ittee on Agriculture on Tuesday his 
1 
( 


Senator May- 
reported Senate Com- 


(S. 4746) authorizing the Secre- 
ry of Agriculture to collect and 
tblish statistics on the grade and 
staple length of carry-over cotton on 


ind Aug. 1 of 


ntervals, his 


each vear and, at 
‘stimate of the 
taple length of 


en current crop. 


yrades 
cotton of the 


lhe House Committee on 


re voted on th 


Agricul 
e same day to report 


vorably H. R. 16470, the bill of 
Rep. O’Connor, of Louisiana, amend- 


ng the Cotton 
New 


parity with that of 


Futures Act to place 
Orleans futures contract on 
New York and 


providing that 


icago contracts bv 


ettlements shall be made on the basis 
the average price of cotton in the 
gnated spot markets. Rep. O’Con- 

's bill is similar to the Senate Bill 
1974) 1 Senator Ransdell, re- 

ed e Senate Committee on 


iculture Jan. 14. 


TM 


C. Politician Wears Home- 
Spun Suit from S. C. Sheep 


REENWOOD, S, C.—A. G. QOutzs 
during his 


vear for Governor by 


) attracted attention 
paign last 
ring all-cotton suits, the cloth for 
-h was manufactured in South 
lina from home grown cotton, is 
in Columbia attending the legis- 
re clad in an all-wool suit, the 
1 came from sheep 
-d in Oconee county in this state 
home spun and woven on an old 


all 


for which 


ioned hand loom. 
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Some Knitting Problems 





Yarn Counts—Narrowing 


Seamless 


Hose- 


‘Splicing—Line 


Defects—Needles, Bobbin Stands, and Winders for Rayon 


By W. E. 


To reduction of the number of 
“seconds’ and the amount of 
made in the manufacture of 
garments is a problem that has to be 
grappled with in most knitting mills. 

Rayon is being knitted up into 
fabric at an increasing rate, and many 
difficulties have been experienced in 
controlling this “lively” type of 
during the actual knitting process 
Machines that have been running on 
cotton or wool yarns are often found 
to give imperfect fabric when rayon 
is worked. Very often the whole of 
the needles and sinkers in the machine 
require to be changed before a perfect 
fabric can be obtained. 


waste 


varn 


The reason is 
that a very slight roughness on needle 
or sinker will not have any effect on 
wool or cotton, but will make a hairy 
line on artificial silk fabric. 

The mounting of the bobbins on the 
bobbin stands needs attention, as when 
the machine is stopped the yarn be 
tween the bobbin and the first thread 
euide often falls below and becomes 
trapped under the base of the bobbin 
stand, causing a break when the ma 
chine is started. Several 
methods may be adopted to prevent 
this. The use of metal saucers hav 
ing a wide base and a hollow in the 
centre 14 in. deep, in which the bobbin 
will exactly fit, is one way of prevent 
ing this. A more rough-and-ready 
method is to stand the bobbin in a pad 
of cotton wool resting on a cardboard 
base. 


again 


The winding of the yarn is of the 
utmost importance, and great atten 
tion has been given in the construc 
tion of the latest winding 
machines for rayon to avoid any un 


types of 


due strain on the yarn during wind 
ing. Lack of care in the tying of 
knots causes many press-offs, result- 
ing in a large percentage of waste 
Knots should be made firm and the 
ends cut off short. Before the bobbin 
is restarted, the knot should be taken 
to the bottom of the traverse instead 
of being left in the 
traverse. 


centre of the 
It will be seen in the latter 
case that the covering layer of yarn 
drags on the knot when it is being 
worked on the machine. Porcelain or 
glass guides are advisable as thread 
guides on the knitting machine; metal 
guides are apt to become rough and 
cause a drag on the yarn. 

Cotton or wool yarns do not need 
so much attention in preparation and 
will very often give a good fabric on 
needles that would be unsuitable for 
rayon. 


Yarn Count 

The ideal texture of a_ knitted 
fabric can only be obtained when the 
right count of yarn is fed to the 
needles. Yarn that is too thin for the 
gauge will give a fabric that has too 
many courses to the inch, as the loop 
has to be shortened to prevent the 


Boswell 


fabric being knitted too flimsy. When 
the yarn is too thick, the loop must be 
lengthened or the fabric is too stiff 

The number ot 


a normal fabric 


and lacks elasticity. 
courses to the inch in 
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Splicing in Line With Heel and Toe 
should be approximately one and one 
half times the number of needles per 
inch in the lhe 


counts in tor various gauges 


machine. normal 
worsted 


are given in the following tables 
counts in 


would be used. 


Equivalent other yarns 











LATCH NEEDLE CIRCULAR WEB 
10 needles per inch hme 2/18's to 8 
2 needles per inch.... 2/22’s to ‘Ss 
needles per inch... 2 to ‘s 
16 needles per ineh..... 2/% to : ‘s 
1S needles per inch. a to 2/52's 
LATCH NEEDLE SEAMLESS HOSE 
8 N.P.I ane 2/14's 
10 N.P.!I 2 /20's 
i2 N.P.] 2/26’s 
14 N.P.I 2/36's 
15 N.P.] 2/42’s 
16 N.P.I 2/46's 
17 NPI 2/F0's 
18 N.P.I 1/2S8’s 
Ee ee is us aware 1/32’'s 
20 N.P.I : 1/é 
CoTTON'’s PATENT FRAME 
16 Gauge ‘ 2/14’s to 2/16’s 
S Gauge 2/18’s 
0 Gauge 2/20's 
ee MED aio! Own aw Sse € 8 we 2/22's 
26 Gauge Pree 2/26's to 8 
28 Gauge imi ediae Shee 2/30's to * 8 
20 Gauge - r b 2/36's to 2/42’'s 
FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 
PCS dos als eae ee wes 2/12’s 
> SOD cre cken wet es 4/16's 
7 Gauge 3/18's 
9 Gauge 2/16's 
Se SE ci nkadea neue Wee ae a raes 2/20 


Seamless Hose 
\ large number of 
manufacture of 


defects in the 
stockings on auto- 
matic seamless hose machines are due 
to the alteration in the length of loop 
during the making of the leg being 
too pronounced. 
These stockings 


= radual 


are shaped by the 
reduction of the length of 
loop from the calf to the ankle. The 
top of the leg is made very slack for 
the welt and the ankle is made as stiff 
as possible. In an attempt to get a 
small ankle, the shortening of the loop 
in this part is often overdone and the 
fabric is found to contain holes due 
to the strain placed on the yarn dur- 
ing the casting of the stitch over the 
needle hook. 
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on 
own 


lhe loop must be lengthened for 
heel and toe. In this is 
done by the raising of the needle cyl- 


some cases 


inder, and in others by the lowering 
oft the knitting cams. If the change 
is too pronounced, the loops on the 
needles underneath the 
be broken by the 
hole will occult 


stitch cams 


may strain and a 


The Splicing Thread 
The back of the ankle and the toot 
bottom are 


sometimes spliced, an 


extra thread being fed to one-half of 
the needles during the making of these 
parts. This thread is usually 


finger 


carried 
in a which is 
raised and lowered 


indet 


automatically 
as the needle cyl- 
rotates 

his finger should be adjusted to 
deliver the varn to the first needle of 
the back half of the hose and be raised 
to clear the first 


halt 


needle of the Lront 


Seconds are often made by the 
thread 


splicing delivered too 
1 


early or too late, the spliced portion 
overlapping the front half of the hose 
at one 


being 


side instead of line 
the heel and toe, 


in the accompanying illus 


being in 
with the point of 
as shown 
tration 
lhe splicing is sometimes made to 
overlap two needles on either side of 
the heel. Phi 


use ol 


s is accomplished by the 
butt needles be- 
tween the long and the short butts on 
either side 


two medium 


The adjustment 
easv, the 


tor this 


is tairly lever controlling 
the yarn finger usually having an 
eccentric disc to regulate the height 


ot the finger. Raising the finger will 
throw the splicing to one side, while 
lowering will bring the yarn in earlie1 
and so throw the splicing to the op 
posite side 


Work of the Sinkers 


lhe needles knitting the extra 


hread must be made to draw a 


slightly longer loop than the re 


mainder of the needles, or the texture 
of one part Oot 
and the othe 


Phe loops 


the fabric will be stiff 
part slack 

are drawn over the 
ot the web-holding 


noses 
and the 
position of the sinkers during knitting 


sinkers 


is governed by cams in a sinker cap. 


The sinkers between the 


working 
needles that take the extra thread have 
1 tapered nose so that if these sinkers 
are pushed further forward than the 
sinkers in the other half of the cyl- 
inder, the loops will be formed over 
the higher part of the sinkers and a 
longer loop will be made to accom- 
modate the extra yarn. On some ma- 
chines this is done by arranging long 
butt sinkers for the spliced part and 
short butt 


sinkers for the instep 


portion. 


\ supplemental sinker cam _ is 


brought into action to act on the long 
butts and thrust them forward when 
the splicing thread is being fed. On 
other machines the sinker cap is 
rocked from side to side during the 
making of the ankle and foot, thus 
moving the cam that controls the posi- 
tion of the thrusting the 
sinkers forward while the extra thread 
is being knitted. The timing of the 
sinker movement is very important; 


sinkers, 
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he nkers must be thrust forward at 
the s time the varn is ted to the 
eed! nd must be allowed to recede 
é irn is taken out If this ts 
the toot ot the ose will he 

per] 3] aped 


Common Fabric Defects 


defeet common to all latch-needle 
nine abric 1 needle lines due to 
rough needle Needle 
Ol rr heree ere nece 

ite epace ent } rroken needle 
' eedle should be leve mK 
1 t Sinker ire oiten the 
lus 1itve ic] ow ert Ih) 
1 ric and all inket rould ie 

rom the machine period 

eaned, and inspected 

i the needle 1 faulty the line wall 


how along the loop; 11 the sinker 1s 
ult, the line will follow the wale 


urgalling, or uneven lengtl ot 


ops showing horizontally, is usually 


used by uneven setting of the stitch 


can This can be detected on multi 


eed machines by marking the varn at 


Cau feed at an equal distance trom 
he needles lf all feeds are making 


n equal length of stitch, the mark on 


each varn should reach the needles 


irregularity 


t once noticed and the stitel] 


t the ime time Any 
cal “ised or lowered as required to 


an even tabri Thy .c3 
Loeks for Reaction, but Not 


Depression, in Business 
By George B. McCallum 


VcCallu i 
\ ; Ts 
\\ re | i\ nterested on t 
vile rl Ol lores 1y14 cul 
1 Cl ‘ l ese ( 
ro er 1 
nil t tive r tre ( } 
rye } { nN vere il t 
e\ il tim i i 1 
( } j oon) | tal orecast t 
| ul ICs ( ( 1 
America 
We le 1 ~ r u 
| probabrliire yUISTNe lor 192 
' ] | 
1i¢ na NOW Wwe ire 114 it ( ore 
vil ‘ Who et ‘ Linnie 
ol bu ess 1 IY) nol he ( 
ree { 1 1O20, t] at the OlUuMe i\ 
' 1} ' } 
Vary cConsiderapnly n adilferent trade 
na that wow quite likeiv the vear wi 
to 1 a } Hed 
TOVE oO pe one which mav be cated 
vear ot reaction Iusine but not 


one of depression We are inclined 
( believe that certain businesses will 
final the vear satistactory because Ol 
their own particular situation in the 
ae 


rade they are in 
lhe vears 1925 and 1926 were su 


cessively the largest in our history 


Our early bookings for spring, 1927, 


considerably exceed those for 1920 


oO we believe that our shipments will 


show a good gain for this 


spring 
over the spring of 1926 


Chere has been some sottening ot 


prices in the hosiery trade but we 


1) 


recession in prices Will 
amount to a very 


believe this 
small per cent of 
and that the = silk 


losiery manutacturers will tind a sat 


the selling price 


istactory volume of business for 1927 
Competition is keen but we believe it 


>» lair Cc 


Mnpetition 
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What Will 1927 Bring Forth?’ 


By Albert R. White 


Vount Tlope Finishing 


Ta employes of this plant should 


be and probably are just as much 


nterested n \ it. the cotton textile 
‘ ‘ a8. 1 ] te 
uation is likely to develop tor 1927 

thre yne t the property and 

ith that in mind this storv has been 


put together with the hope that if it 
ng it will at least be 


Since the disastrous slump in the 


industry in 1920 there has been 

1 ; 1 
in over-capacitv, both tor the manu 
facture of cotton varn, cloth and the 
finishing ot same rf suc] proportion 
that competition has of necessity been 


verv keen 

With the 
of rayon yarns, and with the more ex 
in silk filled 


consumption of fine yarns 


advent and extensive use 


tensive use of silk varns 
—_ 


POOdS he 


has been materially smaller. and of 


course, that is the main reason that 


there has been more idle pinning 


equipment than loon equipment \t 
times during this period the loom 
equipment of the country has been 
} 1" 1 ' . 
lairlvy we emploved mut most of the 
time there have been manv_ idle 


It een est ited that there 1s at 
east mW over ipacity t trom 2s te 
> Af ’ 

200, n finishing equipment in this 
ountrys ( onsidering oul own nor 

i aqemanas and 11 nor il export 
requirements that means that 17 
evervbody 1 he industry received 

weir tan ire of the business only 

( e equipment could be op 

t ( \ i é es 2at unop 
1 gir 
( il¢ ‘ t urden i rat 
) " r \ the wet 
wit 
1 "1. «1 
\lany ( mind that if the 
mn r ‘ id ( ( ind OT 
rst irbitrary figure, that 
= 1 1 
] ) 4 ‘ tT BT T i] 
i i l } tike ire the 25% 
1 ( lg 1 there 
1 
( t t OUT ¢ ) yverhnead 
nae | « {Oo » OE i 1¢ picture 
thle ictu t t 1 1 lr n 
t indise 

In Vew | nelanad nthe main hot} 

n the cotton manutacturing and fin 

' ' lt try + } ] ] 

ius e il NONeESTIN 

said it nutacturing methods are 
142 nalyly ’ ] | } 

Casonaply LQood ere are oT course 

onspicuous example where manu 

facturing methods are excellent, and 


rain woere they ire very poor 


buver ot 


because 


lhe ordinary American 


merchandise does not buy 


} 


merchandise is plentiful or because it 


is sold at a low price: his general 


purchases are made because of taste 
and qualitv. Where similar classes of 
merchandise of the same quality are 
sold at different prices the buver will 
take the cheaper priced merchandise 
in preference to the higher priced 

If we are right in our conelusion 
that the manufacturing of cotton tex 
tiles in the 


North is in the main, 
efhcient, and if we are satisfied that 
the consuming public is interested in 
quality coupled 


with stvle, and the 


. Reprinted trom The Mount Hope News 


Co Vo. Dighton, Vass. 


consideration, 
forced to the con- 


price is of secondary 


then we must be 
with 
manutacture 
nd finisher, is in the distribution of 
than in their 
purchase 


clusion that the trouble prices 
5 


today, as affecting the 


cotton textiles rather 


nanufacture or ultimate 


price listribution means. re-selling 
ifter the foods leave the finisher, re 


selling again, cutting up the merchan- 
dise for still further re-sale in finished 


ipparel or articles of every day use. 


The Distribution Problem 
Phere is a general impression that 
he retailer gets the cream, and that 
the manutacturer, finisher and con 
verter receive only the skimmed milk 
Or less 

It is certain that department store 
buvers have no need for guardians, 
ind that the sales forces of the same 
department stores do not lack either 
sufficient paper or lead pencils to fig- 
ure adequate selling prices, and of 
it must be borne in mind that 
t very considerable portion of cotton 


distributed, 


course, 


textiles are eventually, 


through department stores in the form 
it finished articles and wearing ap- 
parel, ds well as in prece goods. 

\We hear on all sides that New Eng- 


ind with its limited hours of labor, 


high taxes, high freight rates, high 
ives, higher standards of living for 


vorkers, cannot possibly compete with 


the South. Let us, however, point out 
manufacturers in New 


England are not 


hat cotton 
alone troubled with 
e problem of taxation, North Caro- 


, . 
ina mulls tor instance, have grave 


11 
Mpies with 


taxation. 
Some textile establishments in the 
South are very prosperous, many not 


prosperous. Many southern mills can 


ir bills, newspapers publish 


column atter column of news and 


legal notices devoted to receiverships 
tor cotton mills, creditors’ meetings 
ind extension plans for creditors. 

[here was a time, a few vears ago, 
len on Thanksgiving Day most of 
he stockholders of New England 
mills could send up a little praver, not 
only tor the dinner, but for the divi 
dends that the mills had earned. This 
vear many of those same stockhold- 
ers were thankful that they had the 
price of the dinner, and as it was so 
long since they had received any divi- 
dends they had forgotten that there 
ever were dividends. 

Capital or money won't work unless 
it is paid any more than labor will. In 
tact, capital or strike 
quicker than will. It is not 
meant by this, the owners of capital, 
but capital itself. 
ings banks in 


money will 
labor 


Suppose the sav- 
Taunton decided that 
they no longer could pay interest to 
depositors; just how long would the 
money remain in the 
launton banks if the Boston banks 
didn’t stop paying interest ? 

lhe many changes that have oc- 
curred in industrial life and in indus- 
trial methods in New England in the 


dep sitors’ 
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eral tendency to take the easier w 
out rather than to meet issues square 
have done their full share in bring: 
about the present textile  situati 
Distribution methods, however, h 
done a great deal more to injure « 
situation than is generally realized 
New England, with its climatic 
vantages for cotton textile manu! 
turing, its rehabilitated transportat 
svstems, its large reserves of cap 
and. its army of the most intellig: 
and ] skilled labor, 
none in the world, is compensated 
distance 1 
distance 1 


iighest second 
the disadvantage ot 
raw materials and 
markets 

New 


foreign b 


The people ot Engla 
whether native born or 
whether managers, workers or inve 


fond of their section of 


ors, are 
country and loyal to it, most of the 
would rather live in New Engla 


than any other place. 
Prospects 
Now as to business for 1927, the 
is a prospect of better business a 
probably quite a considerable bet 


volume. There isn’t, however, a1 
immediate prospect of better meth« 
ot distribution, or enough _ bett 
prices for our cotton textiles to ma 
us prosperous and happy, and so 

will have to plod along making eve! 
improve our quality, 01 
our efficiency, if Ne 


ll to remain a great te 


effort to 
service and 
England is sti 
tile center 
For vears textile employes in | 
eashire have been taught that if I 
maintain its supremacy 
vorld distributor of cott 


be prepared 


land 1s to 
the leading 


textiles, workers must 


’ 


work for less wages than in 


United States, and also to see the 
cream of their product exported 


only the ordinary product consunit 


at home 
We cannot, in 


teach that doctrine or even support 


\merica, attempt 


because we are primarily home m 
ket people, and because we have mace 
it possible for our workers to live 
Wec 


¢ 


comfort and limited luxury 
however, demand of opr workers 
if the present standards of living are 
to be maintained we must have ther 
full confidence and cooperation, whet 
we have that, we will have courage 

tackle the problem of distribution wit 
the same vigor that we have always 
attacked our difficult problems, fr: 

the time we began to subdue the | 
dians up to the present time, and N« 

England will continue to be that de 


lightful quaint Garden of Eden that 
she has always been. 


Textile Associates to Meet 
Provipence, R. 1.—The orgam 
tion known as the Associated Textile 
hold their quarterly 
Hotel Biltmore this 
city, Saturday, Feb. 5. D. F. Griffitl 
of J. & P. Coates, Inc., will speak 
on welfare activities. The gathering 
will take place at 2 o’clock and will 
be followed by a 
greater part of the membership ot 4° 
likely to be present. The secretary t 
the association is Paul C. Wilde of 


Executives will 
meeting at the 


social time, 


Iact fe — i . : 
last tew years coupled with the gen- Winchester, Mass. 
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TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS JANUARY INDEX NUMBERS WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Aver. Group Date Group 


































Date Gray Colored for Aver- 7IT PR — b ; © i ‘ 1914 Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Av'ge 
1914 Cotton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age { II HER the cotton nor the wool groups oi Pe ee 100 “i 100 ae ‘a 

July 31..... 100 100 100 100 100 100 index numbers show any marked changes 1919 
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OVER 450 MILLS USE OUR EQUIPMENT : 


SSIS 


le 





CLEANING 





CARDS EQUIPPED WITH VACUUM STRIPPER PICKING UP FLAT STRIPS ; 
VALVED HOSE CONNECTION resipt 





COLLECTING UNDER-SCREENINGS SWEEPING—FLOORS AND WALLS lifto 


Cook-Goldsmith Patent Triple Vacuum System ing 
for Stripping Cotton, Waste and Woolen Cards, _ 


Collecting under screenings—Flat strips—Picker motes, etc., general machinery e 
cleaning, floor and wall sweepings. merl\ 
Card tenders operate 36° eards to cover most every conceivable operation panion receivers used to give continuous pumy p 
One man and one pump ean strip 154 eards where a powerful air-intake ean be utilized to operation—multiple receivers ust d for colored t 
three times dailv in 314 hours, leaving bal collect waste and to prevent spoilage of manu work separation. \\ 
wt evote ft ther waste-collect factured products when cleaning machinery Let us tell vou how an investment in this 
( waste trucks displaced, saving floor space, 17 svstem or a changeo er il our present sys 


s systen ‘ xpanding vestment., and cost of transportation—com tem will soon pay for itself 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS vin 


FRED H. WHITE General Manager " 

1 

90 Congress St. Factory at Independence Bldg. ient 
Boston, Mass. ABINGTON, MASS. Charlotte, N. C. Was 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 


A. Cannon has been elected presi- 
dent of the Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, 
NX. C., taking the position formerly held 


by J. S. Efird until the latter’s death 
Jan. 19. Election was held at Albe- 
marle, Jan. 28. 

\t the recent meeting of directors 


of the Franklin Cotton Mills, Concord, 
N. G,. at which C. A. 


Cannon 


Was 
elected president, A. L. Brown was 
chosen vice-president; G. B. Lewis, 


treasurer, and T. T. Smith, secretary. 


At a meeting of directors of the Rev- 
olution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C., 
on Jan. 28, J. W. Cone was elected presi- 
dent; Herman Cone, vice-president; Sig- 
mund Sternberger, treasurer; J. E. 
Hardin, secretary and F. J. Blackwood, 
assistant secretary. 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Algonquin 
Printing Co., Fall River, Mass.; Presi- 
dent, Edward B. Jennings; treasurer, 
William H. Jennings; directors, Edward 
B. Jennings, William H. Jennings, Wil- 
liam L. S. Brayton, Charles L. Baker 


and Thomas R. Burrell. 


J. P. Nichols was reelected president 
of the Griffin (Ga.) Mfg. Co., at its 
annual meeting last week. W. G. Nichols, 
general manager of the mills since 1914, 
resigned. John H. Rogers was reelected 
secretary and treasurer; B. R. Blakely 
was named vice-president and Hal 
Riviere appointed superintendent. 
The board of directors elected consists of 
J. H. Nunnally, of Atlanta; George Grey, 
New York; T. H. Harwood, New York; 
J. P. Nichols, Griffin; B. R. Blakely, 
Griffin; John Rogers, Griffin; Hal 
Riviere, Griffin; Seaton Bailey, Griffin; 
Nathaniel Bailey, Griffin. 


was 


\t the annual meeting of directors of 
the Locke Cotton Mills Co., Concord, 
N. C., held last week, the following 
officers were chosen: President, W. E. 
Erwin; vice-president, D. B. Coletrane; 
secretary and treasurer, T. H. Webb; as- 


sistant secretary and treasurer, C. W. 
Byrd 
Thos. H. Ball, Philadelphia, president 


of the National Association of Worsted 
& Woolen Spinners, and Mrs. Ball, have 
left for their usual winter vacation which 
they spend at Palm Beach, Fla. They 
plan to stay three weeks. 


Victor J. Hopkins has been elected vice- 
president of the Klots Silk Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Clifton, N. J. Mr. Hopkins was formerly 
a member of Hopkins-Cohn Fabrics Co., 
selling agents for Klots, but the firm’s 
selling arrangements have been changed. 
Mr.: Hopkins is now in charge of the 
New York office and sales and is located 
1 the quarters at 351 Fourth Ave. for- 


merly occupied by the Hopkins-Cohn 
Company. Harold Cohn is no longer 
with the business. 

W. B. Weissblatt, assistant treasurer 
of the Contoocook Mills Corp., Hills- 
boro, N. H., has been elected treasurer 


e company, succeeding H. E. Fisher. 
In addition to Mr. Weissblatt, the fol- 
lowing were elected directors for the en- 
uing year: Eugene H. Clapp, Henry 
isher, Charles P. Hutchins, Walter 
M. Parker, Henry D. Rodgers, and presi- 
dent, Thomas W. Streeter. H. E. Fisher 
reelected clerk. 


A. R. Howard, treasurer of the Gibson 


Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., has been 
elected president of the Merchants & 
Manufacturers Club, of Concord. 


Officials of the Interlaken Mills, Prov- 
idence, R. I., were guests of the Inter- 
laken Club, an organization composed of 
department heads and operatives of the 
plants of that firm in the Pawtuxet Val- 
ley, at a social in the club house on Jan. 
28. Among the guests were Capt. Oscar 
Winterbottom, of the British Army; 
Mark Brickhill, England, general man- 
ager; Harris H. Bucklin, Providence, as- 
sistant treasurer; Ernest A. Palmer, 
Providence, treasurer of the Arkwright 
Finishing Co., and Maynard C. Hartley, 
auditor. About 250 attended. 


At the recent meeting of directors of 
the Merrill (Wis.) Woolen Mills Co., 
Albert Anderson was reelected president. 


Other officers elected at the meeting 
were as follows: J. A. Emerich, vice 
president; Max Van Hecke, secretary ; 


Mrs. Ida Cramer, treasurer. The direct- 
ors include the above named officers and 
Peter Olson. 


Louis E. Gladu has been named vice 
president and sales manager and Albert 
FE. Lownes treasurer of the American 
Silk Spinning Co., Providence, R. I. 


At the first annual meeting of the 
Roseboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, Inc., all 
officers were reelected. The mills have 


recently been placed on regular time 
schedules. 
At the annual meeting of the J. G 


Leinbach Co., Reading, Pa., the follow- 
ing directors were elected: A. Elsworth 
Leinbach, Charles H. R._ Leinbach, 
Charles FE. Leinbach, Samuel W. Reiff 
and Harry Levan. The directors will 
reorganize on Feb. 14. 


Prominent textile men elected directors 
of the Adirondack Power & Light Corp., 
at the annual stockholders’ meeting held 
at Schenectady, N. Y., included J. H. 
Reaney, general manager of the Union 
Mills, St. Johnsville, N. Y., and A. V. 
Morris, of A. V. Morris & Sons, Am 
sterdam. 


Jules Kahn, director and sales mana 
ger of the Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Lans- 
dale, Pa., has tendered his resignation, 
effective Feb. 1. Mr. Kahn has been as 
sociated with the Dexdale company sinc¢ 
1919. He has no definite plans for the 
future. 


C. W. McSwain, of Greenville, S. C., 
has accepted the position of general man 
ager of Pendleton Mfg. Co., Autun, 
S. C., effective Feb. 1. Mr. Me 
Swain succeeds the late Benjamin M. 
Aull, who died a few weeks ago. 


Walter Van High, 
vears connected the 
(Pa.) Knitting has engaged in 
the automobile accessory trade in 
Robesonia. 


Reed 
with 
Mills, 


and 


for man\ 


Robesonia 


Clifton D. Pierce has joined the cot- 
ton firm of George H. McFadden & 
Bro., and will be connected with the of 
fice at New Bedford, Mass. Mr. Pierce 
has had long experience in classing cot 
ton and has traveled through the south 
and been active in the tendering and 
taking up of cotton on the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 


J. V. Smeallie, publicity director of 


the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., is on an extensive tour of indus 
trial the Middle West, 
he is giving illustrated lectures 
Art of Rug Weaving.” 


William V 


where 
on “The 


cities in 


Hanes, for the last eight 


years associated with the North Star 
Woolen Mill Co., with plant at Min 
neapolis, Minn., has recently become 
sales manager for the Beacon Mfg. Co., 
whose mills are located at New Bed- 


ford, Mass., and Swannanoa, N. C. 


Josephus Daniels Pell, manager of the 
Hillcrest Silk Mills, High Point, N. C., 
and Miss Marv Elizabeth Lone of High 
Point, N. C., will be married on Feb. 19 


Thomas FE. White, who has been with 
T. Eaton Co., Toronto, Canada, as as 
sistant manager in their thread depart- 
ment for the last seven years, has beer 
appointed superintendent of the 
Thread Co., Wercester, Mass. 
White served his apprenticeship with 
J. & P. Coates, Paisley, Scotland 
Before coming to the United States and 
Canada, he sent by them to Italy, 
where they had opened their new mill, 


Lyseth 
M- 


was 
serving as assistant manager. He brings 
to his new connection the accumulated 
experiznce of a 


successful career. 


John C. Bauer, who has been assistant 
superintendent of the plant of the Bos- 


ton Duck Co., Bondsville, Mass., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Palmer Mill (Otis Co.), Three Rivers, 
Mass 

Fred E. Webster, who has been over 


the Turners Falls 
(Mass.) plant of the Griswoldville Mfg. 
Co., has been promoted to 
superintendent 


seer of weaving at 


assistant 


William Pineau, superintendent of the 
Parker Mills, Warren, R. I., has ten- 
dered his resignation, effective Feb. 29 
He will be succeeded by Edward Lynch, 
formerly assistant superintendent of 
Plant B of the Parker Mills, Fall River 
Mr. Pineau has been associated with the 
Parker Mills for 25 vears He 
made no definite plans, expects to 
make a trip to England shortly. 


J. D. Whitmire, of Mills Mill, Green 
ville, S. C., has heen elected president 7f 
the Greenville Textile 
ganization composed of 


has 
but 


Club, an or 
superintendents, 
overseers and others of the mills around 
Greenville. 


At a business meeting and banquet on 


Jan. 28 the following officers were 
elected by the Dunean Mills Textile 
Club, Greenville, S. C., for the coming 


year: S. M McDaniel. 
Adkins, 


secretary and treasurer : 


president; R. R 
vice-president; L. W. Davis, 
R. W. Donnan, 
and treasurer. FE. A, 
superintendent of the 


assistant 
ranks, 


presided. 


secretary 


mills 


Jesse Noonan has been elected presi 
dent for the fourth consecutive year of 


the Emploves’ Council of the Lancaster 
Mills, Clinton, Mass Other officers 
elected are: vice president, Paul Lyvyn- 
skev;: secretarv, Elizabeth Flannigan: 


treasurer, Doris M. Bates. 

Edward T. Willson, Jr., has resigned 
his positon as manager of the service 
department of the Lancaster Mills, Clin- 
ton, Mass., to accept a similar one in a 


woolen mill in Passaic, N. J., on March 


1 His assistant, Miss Doris M. Bates, 


will continue the duties for the 


Wiley H. Marble, an engi: 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., and a son of Edwin H. 
Marble, president of the ec 


present 


Lor 


ympany, has 
been appointed Massachusetts com- 
mander of the Military Order of the 


World War, succeeding Fben S$ 
Hopedale, Mass. 


Dray 


\ndrews, 
carding 


James A 
tendent of 


tormer superin- 
spinning in the 
Mig. 


resigned to be- 


and 
Laconia division of the Pepperell 
Co., Biddeford, Me., has 


come general superintendent of the card- 


ing and spinning departments of the 
Edwards Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me. He 
has been with the Pepper ‘ompany 
over 30 vears. 

Arthur Jacob has taken the position 


as overseer of carding tor Joseph Simp- 


son Sons, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

1). F. Short (not D. F. Farr, as recent- 
ly reported in error) 1s overseer of 
weaving in the Fountain Cotton Mills, 
Tarboro, N C 

\\ Santord Woodbut is taken the 
position as superintendent of J. S. Gat 
& Co., Alberton, Md Mr. Woodbu 
comes from Lawrence, Mass 

S. B. Hammond, former] verseey 
of weaving for the Dora ttton Mills 
Co., Red Springs, N. C.. now holds 
similar position with the Shelbyville 
(Tenn.) Mills, Inc. 

N. C. Crolley, night overseer of spin 
ning in the Hermitag itton Mills, 
Camden, S. C., has been made day overt 
seer of spinning in that plant 

J. ID. Arwood has resigned as over- 
seer of carding in the Cleghorn Mills 
Rutherfordton, N. C 

Fred H. Heine, former overseer t 
C. K. Eagle, Inec., Shamokin, Penn., 
and family, who left on Dec. 29 tor 
Shanghai, China, where he was to take 
charge of the raw silk department of 
the corporation were due irrive there 


Jan. 28 but on account of the 
that theials an 
nounce that it would probably b 
for him to 
take 


until 


uncertain 
conditions in country 
nec 
the 


abandon Shanghai 


refuge 


sary 
family 
more 


and with his 
in Japan 


settled 


othece 


conditions bee 


ome 


B. F 
as overseer of weaving with the Phenix 


Mills (¢ Mountain, N. C. 


Stephens has taker i position 


o., King’s 


W. A. Hunt has posi- 
tion with the Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga., 


} 


in the 


resigned his 


to hecome overseer ot 


Cotton Mill, F 


carding 


Ensign 


mrsvth, Ga. 


W. S. MehKane has taken the 


as overseer of 


position 


weaving for the Sawyer 
Mills, American Woolen »., Dover, 
N. H. Mr. McKane was formerly em 


ployed at Proctorsville, Vt 


E. Deaton has taken a position as 
night overseer of spinning the Her- 
mitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C. He 


was formerly employed in the Lancaster 


(S. C.) Cotton Mills. 

Ed Hargarett, formerly overseer of 
the picking room of the Winnsboro 
(S. C.) Mills, has taken a position as 


overseer of carding in the Cleghorn Mills, 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 
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The New Model Woonsocket Drawing Frame is designed to meet the demand for 


a machine Easy and Safe to operate; to give Longer Life; and to produce Sliver of 
the Highest Quality. It incorporates the following: 


Desirable Features Exclusive Features 


Back Spoon Stop Motion Patent Cast Iron Weight Hooks 
Trumpet Stop Motion Patent Weighing Device 

Full Can Stop Motion Calender Roll Cover Safety Stop Motion 
Adjustable Floor Stands Gear Cover Safety Stop Motion 
Self-Aligning Shaft Bearings Hardened and Ground Spoon Knives 


Measuring Stop Motion with Target and Hank Clock 








WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., INC. 


COTTON 
COMPLETE Opening and Picker Room, Carding, Drawing and Roving Machinery 


Main Office and Export Agent FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY Scuthern Gihas 


Woodside Bldg. 
Pawtucket, R. I “a . _ ; 
’ : Ss a , 
Spinning and Twisting Machinery iment te de 


EQUIPMENT EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 


Spooling, Warping and Winding Machinery 


MACHINERY 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

ALABAMA City, Arta. The Dwight 
\lig. Co. will begin at once the erection 
50 new houses for employes. The 
ntract has been awarded to the Fiske- 
Carter Construction Co. These houses 
are in addition to 50 others now being 
buwt. 


*ALBANy, ALA. Satisfactory  pro- 
gress is reported on the construction of 
the new plant of the Connecticut Mills 
Co. which is being built under contract 

W. K. Adams, of Atlanta, and it is 
expected that it will be ready for opera- 

n by June 1. 


HuNTSVILLE, Ata. The only imme- 
jiate expansion of the Lincoln Mills of 
\labama covers a reinforced concrete 
mill, to be known as No. 3, of three 
stories and basement, 132 x 240 ft., to be 
equipped at the start with 10,000 spin- 
dies and a few additional duck looms; 
houses for the increased working 
force. The number of the latter and 
i the new looms have not been decided 
definitely. The company’s capitalization 

not to be increased, and the report 
that their expansion program “will in- 
volve in the next few months an ex- 
penditure of about $5,000,000” is greatly 
exaggerated. 


aiso 


*Los ANGELES, CAL. The Goodyear 
Textile Mills Co. has awarded a gen- 
eral contract to W. Douglas Lee, Tex- 
tile Center Building, for the erection of 
the proposed five-story addition to its 
mill to be 101 x 201 ft., reinforced con- 


rete, estimated to cost $200,000, with 
juipment, 
\TLANTA, Ga. The Department of 


Justice Appropriation bill introduced in 
ngress at Washington, authorizes the 
ise of $20,000 from the working capital 
ind of the Federal prison here for an 
extension of the cotton duck mill. Last 
ear the use of $6,000 for this purpose 
as authorized and the foundation of 
addition to house new wide looms 
as started. It was found that this 
was inadequate and that the esti- 
ite had been too low, and in order to 
mplete the building the use of $20,000 
m the revolving fund is authorized 
the current bill. 


oLUMBUS, Ga. The Muscogee Mfg. 
is installing a number of additional 
ms in its plant. 


Prion, Ga. It is reported that the 
rion Co. will add about 25,000 spindles 
its present equipment. The miil 
es sheetings, drills and osnaburgs. 


{ARLOTTE, N. C. The National Fab- 
‘orp. of New York, has purchased a 
of 110-acres on the Mount Holly 
about four miles from Charlotte, 
site for a 100 jacquard loom mill. 
struction will start April 1 and it 
xpected that the mill will be in 
ition about July 1. The initial unit 
have approximately 25,000 ft. of 
space, will be one story in height, 
iw-tooth design and fire-proof con- 


licates previous mention of project. 


struction. Plans provide for future en- 
largement. 
Concorp, N. C. The Cabarrus Cot- 


ton Mills are installing additional cotton 
cleaning machinery. 


*KANNAPOLIS, N. C. With the large 
addition to the mill of the Cannon Mfg. 
Co. nearing completion, the erection of 
150 new dwelling houses has begun. 


RocKINGHAM, N. C. The Hannah 
Pickett Mills have just completed the in- 
stallation of 200 additional new looms 


in their plant, giving them a total of 
2000 looms. 


Betton, S. C. The Blair Mills are 
constructing two new brick warehouses 
with a total floor space of 10,000 sq. ft., 
and a picker room with 5,184 sq. ft. space. 
Modern cleaning machinery will be in- 
stalled in the picker room as soon as it 
is completed. 


Currton, S. C. The Clifton Mfg. Co. 
will add several slashers to its present 
equipment. 


Curnton, S. C. The Clinton Cotton 
Mills will start construction of ten four- 
room cottages for operatives at an early 
date and it is believed that others will 
be erected later. 


Greer, S. C. The Victor-Monaghan 
Co. has awarded contract for the erec- 
tion of 15 houses for night operatives 
of the Victor Plant. 


Witiramston, S. C. The Williams- 
ton Mills have started construction of a 
new opening room, 22x 100 ft., to take 
care of their opening and preparatory 
machinery. No additional spindles 
looms are to be added. 


or 


Winnssoro, S. C. The Winnsboro 
Mills through Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
engineers, Boston, have awarded con- 
tract to the Electrical Construction Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., for installation of a 
fire protection system, to cost $11,000. 


*CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. The new 
plant of Titus Blatter & Co., New York, 
for which construction contract was re 
cently awarded, will be one story high 
and will have 21,000 sq. ft. floor space. 
Equipment will consist of 70 looms and 
auxiliary machinery. Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., New York, are the engineers in 
charge. 


Fact and Gossip 

Opp, Ava. It is reported that the 
capacity of the Opp Cotton Mills will 
be approximately doubled. 


Scottsporo, Ata. Scottsboro — busi- 
ness interests have received a proposi 
tion from an eastern cotton mill whose 
owners are anxious to find a suitable 
location in the south, according to in- 
formation given out here., An attractive 
offer has been made, it is said, and it 
will be put up to the people of Scotts- 
boro at an early date. The name of the 


concern has not yet been disclosed. 


ATLANTA, GA. Textile mills in At- 
lanta will receive an immediate increase 
of 50% in their water rate as the result 
of action just taken by the city council. 


La GRANGE, GA. It is 
I. Wilkes and H. Childs, 


rem ted that 
who recently 


bought the Park Cotton Mills, have sold 
the machinery to C. L. O'Neal, treasurer 
of the Enterprise (Ala.) Cotton Mills, 


and that the latter will transfer the 
machinery to his mills. It is understood 
that Messrs. Wilkes and Childs will in- 


stall 
plant 


5,000 new spindles in the Park 


New Beprorp, Mass. Interests identi 
fied with the General Motors Corp., De- 
troit, are said to be arranging the pur- 
chase of a local mill, to be used for the 
manufacture of tire fabrics. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. The State Leg 
islature is considering a bill to permit 
cities in the State to exempt manufac- 
turing plants from taxation for a period 
of 10 years. In a discussion of the new 
measure, it was pointed out that the 
Salmon Falls Mfg. Co., Salmon Falls, 
paid 67 cents in taxes last year for each 
dollar expended by the municipality. 


ALBANY, N. Y. The Industrial Sur 
vey Commission has completed a census 
of principal textile centers obtaining 
opinions on a 48-hour week for women 
which will be presented to the Legisla- 
ture. Many manufacturers contend that 
they will be forced to locate in the South 
if a law establishing a 48-hour week be 
comes effective. 


Burtincton, N. C. E. S. Parker, 
Jr., attorney for Receiver Lynn B. Wil- 
liamson, of the Elmira Cotton Mills Co., 
Burlington, has been authorized by 
Judge E. Yates Webb, of the federal 
court of the western district of North 
Carolina, to settle a tax account with the 
federal government for the sum of $34,- 
000. This covers taxes due by the bank- 
rupt textile concern, from Feb. 1, 1919, 
to Feb. 1, 1924. 


Concorp, N. C. The Locke Cotton 
Mills Co. contemplates an addition to its 
plant in which will be installed about 25 
cards and auxiliary machinery. 


Kinc’s Mountain, N. C. The King’s 
Mountain Mfg. Co. contemplates the ad- 
dition of some cards to their 
equipment. 


present 


Ronpa, N. C. The property of the 


Ronda Cotton Mills, Inc., consisting of 
mill buildings, realty, equipment, ma- 
chinery and tenements will be sold at a 
receiver’s sale on Feb. 19 

PHILADELPHIA, PA A. W. Butter 
worth & Co. toth & Diamond Sts., 
manufacturers of plush, are now run- 
ning eight of their ten looms on cotton 
plush, having for the first weeks after 
starting business, operated them exclu- 


sively on worsted goods. This is a new 
company, having recently started opera 
tions at this location. 

Woonsocket, R. I, 
nouncement that the mills of the Man- 
ville-Jenckes Co. in Woonsocket may be 
“better terms’ are pro- 
vided for the company within 30 days, 
and in line with the suggestion offered 
by Frederick L. Jenckes, treasurer of the 
company, John C. Cosseboom, who pre- 
sided at the conference, appointed a com- 
mittee of 15, including the Mayor of 
Woonsocket, to see what can be done to 
hold the mills in Woonsocket 


Following the an- 


closed unless 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

NasHua, la. The Nashua Woolen 
Mills, which were destroyed by fire early 
in December, have received a new card- 
ing machine and are preparing to resume 
operations in another building. 

East Doucias, Mass. The Hayward 
Woolen Co. is installing 42 new Cromp- 
ton & Knowles automatic looms in its 
plant and plans to discontinue night work 
in the weave room when they are set up. 

Avpany, N. Y. The new addition at 
the plant of the Albany Felt Co. will be 
for office purposes only, and no manu- 
facturing will be carried out in the struc- 
ture, as previously announced. 


Fact and Gossip 

CENTRAL VILLAGE, CoNN. The Farns- 
worth Mills, manufacturers of fine wool- 
en, have suspended operations. 

Moopus, Conn. The Gordon Woolen 
Mills, Inc., North Oxford, Mass., have 
moved their stock and warps to Moodus, 
Conn., where they have reorganized as 
the Lester Woolen Mills, Inc., and taken 
over the mill formerly operated by the 
Arthur Woolen Co. W. H. McDermott, 
of Uxbridge, Mass., who recently bought 
the Arthur plant at auction, will act as 
superintendent for the Lester company. 

FRANKLIN, Mass. The H. T. Hay- 
ward Co., which was incorporated on Jan. 
6, with a capital stock of $400,000, has 
organized by the election of the follow- 
ing officers, who are also directors: 
President, Harry T. Hayward; vice pres- 
ident, Wendell Williams, Milford, Mass. ; 
treasurer, Leroy W. Stott, who has been 
agent for the mills. 


West Warren, Mass. The Ohio 
Carpet Co., with. increased business, is 
said to be negotiating for a lease of 
two rooms at the No. 3 mill of the 
Thorndike Co., which has been idle for 


some time. This would almost double 
the present capacity. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. The Broadhead 


Worsted Mills are running on a full 
time basis of about 10 hours per day, 
with no work on Saturday, or an actual 
schedule of 49 hours 


and 10 minutes 

weekly. Other local worsted mills are 
operating on a like schedule 

RENSSELAER, N. Y. The Albany 


Woolen Mills are operating at capacit 
while new workers are being added on 


both day and night shifts. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 
TAMPA, Fia. The Tampa Knitting 
Mills, which started the manufacture oi 
children’s union suits at llth Ave. and 
20th St., last fall, has an equipment of 
19 circular knitting 
machines. \ 
14s and 16s yarn. 


machines and 30 
Mortellaro buys 
Product is sold direct. 
The new company is in the market for 
the following: Yarn, napping machine, 
sewing machines, stop motions, dyestuffs 
and chemicals, soaps, boxes, box shooks, 


etc 


sewing 


COLLEGE 
ton 


Park, Ga. The Egan Cot- 
Mills will begin construction of a 
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Waldron Single-Deck Festooning’ Machine 


Photograph shows portion of all metal Straight- 
Line Type Machine—absolutely in line and_per- 
fectly rigid. Note sticks returning mechanically 
under Festoons in opposite direction to goods. 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Builders, Since 1827, of Quality Machines for Em- 

bossing, Coating, Printing Paper and Textiles— 


Calenders, Winders, Slitters—Festooning Machines 
for Paper and _ Fabrics. Special Machinery. 
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Brushing Machines 
Calender Rolls U 
Cloth Pilers 

Winders & Doublers v.87 7) > 
Dyeing, Drying and 4 @ ! g 
Bleaching Machinery 


“Case” Enclosed Short-Line Dryer 


showing double tier of enclosed mechanical 
festoons carrying goods and providing sec- 


tional control of 


desired. 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Builders, Since 1827, of Quality Machines for Em- 
bossing, Coating, Printing Paper and Textiles— 
Calenders, Winders, Slitters—Festooning Machines 
for Paper and _ Fabrics. Special Machinery. 


drying to any degree 


Finishing Machinery 
Embossing Machines 
Printing Machines 
Folding Machines 
Silk Machinery 
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Mill News—Continued 


30 x 160 ft. addition to their plant within 
the next 30 days. The new wooden 
building will be equipped with knitting 


machines for making padding for the 
laundry trade. 
GrirFIN, Ga. The Spalding Knit- 


ting Mills have bought a building on East 
Broad St. and it is understood the present 
capacity will be greatly increased. 

*Des Moines, Iowa. The one-story 
addition to the Rollins Hosiery Mills is 
nearing completion. Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Chicago, are the engineers in charge. 


Meprorp, Mass. The Mystic Knitting 
Co. has recently started the manufacture 
of sweaters in leased quarters at 18-20 
Ship Ave., equipped with four horizontal 
knitting machines. Wm. Horstmeyer, 
proprietor, buys 2-18s, and 2-26s wool 
yarns and 300 denier rayon yarn. Prod- 
uct is sold direct. 


Kansas City, Mo. According to K. A. 
Mezher, 411 Continental Bldg., a knitting 
mill for the manufacture of shawls, 
scarfs, sweaters and ties will be estab- 


lished here next spring. It will have 
about 5,000 sq. ft. of floor space and 
cost about $50,000. Joseph Azar, for- 


merly associated with the F. A. Kalil & 
Co., New York, will be interested with 
the new company. 


Lyncusurc, Va. The Wearproof Ho- 
siery Mills, Reading, Pa., started opera 
tion of a branch plant in leased quarters 
at Lynchburg on Jan. 28, with an equip 


ment of 60 new knitting machines, 40 
ribbers, 8 loopers and 4 sewing ma 
chines Additional equipment will be 
added. Leroy Miller, formerly super 


intendent of the company’s Reading 
plant, is superintendent of the new mill. 


Fact and Gossip 

Newark, N. J. The Arrow Silk Ho- 
siery Co. disposed of its former 
three-story mill at Badger and Hawthorne 
\ves., on 25x 100 ft., to Enstice 
Brothers, local contractors, and will dis- 
continue operations entirely at this loca- 
tion. The company recently completed 
a new knitting mill in the Irvington dis- 
trict, where production is being concen- 
trated 


has 


site, 


Paterson, N. J. In a court hearing 
in connection with the recent receivership 
proceedings against the Variety Knitting 
Corp., Vice-Chancellor Lewis has an- 
nounced that he will not permit any man- 
ipulation to wreck the company, as evi- 
dence tended to show, and has continued 
Wood McKee as receiver under the equity 
power of the Court. The plant is operat- 
ing and with orders ahead, it is stated, 
will soon be in position to meet its 
obligations. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
\. V. Morris & Sons have received a 
permit to start improvements to mill 
property which will allow an increase in 
production. 


It is reported that 


Conoes, N. Y. The plant of the Wil- 
liam Moore Knitting Co. has been leased 
to Nirenburg & Salzman, shirt manufac- 
turers, of New York, who are now in- 
stalling machinery in the former knitting 
mill. 


New York, N. Y. Ira A. Hawkins, 


Jr. has been appointed receiver for the 


Brown Knitting Mills, 416 East 176th 
St., in bond of $3,000. 
New York, N. Y. Raymond Wise 


has been appointed receiver for the De- 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Luxe Knitting Mills, 43 W. 27th 
under bond of $1,500. 


New York, N. Y. Fire last we 
damaged a portion of the machinery 
stock at the plant of the Warshaw K: 
ting Mills, 88 University Place. An c/- 
ficial estimate of loss has not been 
nounced. The loss will be replaced. 


Banoor, Pa. Julius Kayser & Co. 
hosiery, underwear and glove manufac- 
turers, are removing the silk glove ma- 
chines from their Crown mill plant hy 
and will install full-fashioned machines 
in this space for the manufacture of hos- 
iery. 





*READING, Pa. The bond of John L 
Rhoads, Reading, receiver for the Com- 
fort Underwear Co., has been 
from $20,000 to $10,000. The 
having converted the company’s assets 
into cash and paid off judgments and 
mortgages, the balance of assets remain- 
ing is only $6,580.93. 


reduced 


receiver 


SILK 





New Construction and Additions 

WartervLieT, N. Y. A lease of addi- 
tional space in the Barker Building has 
been taken by the General Spun Silk 
Corp., which is planning expansion 

WHITEHALL, N. Y. The Champlain 
Silk Mills are co-operating with the 
Whitehall Progress Co. in plans for an 
extensive building project in 
additional tenements 
e use of the firm’s employes. The 
will be started this spring. 


order to 
available: for 


work 


make 


th 


PERKASIE, Pa. Plans are being drawn 
by <A. Oscar Martin, Hart Building, 
Doylestown, Pa., architect, for a new lo- 
cal silk mill, one-story, 65 x 100 it., to 
be constructed and owned by the Per- 
kasie Industrial Co., and occupied by a 
silk company, name temporarily with 
held, under lease. 


Fact and Gossip 

Paterson, N. J. The Atlas Warping 
& Winding Co. is increasing production 
at its mill and has made a number of 
additions in the working quota. 


Paterson, N. J. The Carmel Silk Co. 
has taken on a night shift in addition to 
regular day force, to be employed for 
an indefinite period. 


Paterson, N. J. The G. G. G. Silk 
Mfg. Co. has adopted a night shift at its 
mill, in addition to regular day schedule, 
the increase to be continued indefinitely. 


Paterson, N. J. The M. K. Silk Co. 
has established a night shift at its mill on 
Montgomery St., in addition to the reg- 
ular day working force, the increased 
production schedule to be continued in- 
definitely. 

*PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. The Federal 
Court has appointed Ralph Smith, Jersey 
City, N. J., ancillary receiver for the Tri- 
angle Silk Co., a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion with mill at Wind Gap, Pa., to cover 
the assets of the company in New Jer- 
sey, consisting largely of silk to be dyed, 
now stored at Phillipsburg. An invol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy was filed 
recently against the company. 

Lock Haven, Pa. The Lock Haven 
Silk Mills have discontinued overtime 
night production until further notice. 
The Susquehanna Silk Mills, also, have 
released the night shift at their local mill. 

READING, Pa. Officials of the Stunzi 


Sons Silk Co., at the main plant of the 
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Mill News—Continued 


company, West Reading, issued a state- 
ment saying that erection of the pro- 
posed large new mill of the company 
at /-phrata, does not mean that the West 
mill is to be sold or closed. 
The West Reading mill, doubled in size 

w years ago, is to stay in 

as the company’s principal 


Reading 


opera- 
plant. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 
ISKDALE, Mass. Golding Bros., New 
York, who purchased the No. 1 mill 
the former Fiskdale Finishing Co. 
n Sept. 15, 1926, expect to begin opera- 
tions on or before April 1. The plant 
is now being equipped with machinery. 
‘aTERSON, N. J. The proposed en- 
largement to the plant of the John Adler 
Piece Dye Works will provide for about 
jlouble the present output, 
iwveraging about 375 


which is 
pieces of tin 
georgette per day. 
New York, N. Y. The Bronx vo. 
heen under the name 
Finishing Corp., which has been 
rporated under New York laws with 
‘rized capital of 3,000 shares of pre 
ferred stock at $100 per share and 2,000 
hares of common stock, no par value. 
ene C. Myrick, who is mainly re- 
sible for the reorganization, 


veighting of 


reorganized 


Brony 


iS presi- 
ind treasurer of the Bronx Finish- 
Corp Rolland D. Rice, his asso- 
i Myrick & R. D. 
is vice-president of the new com- 
ind Arthur T. 
ward ot 
llowing 


ciate in the firm of 
Bolton is secretary. 
directors is made up ot 
William H. Bolton, 
met president and treasurer of the 


nx Co., Samuel L. 


Hayes, superin- 


dent of the plant, and Louis H. 
Nzendam. The company is now install- 
machinery for a silk and rayon 


ls finishing 


g department, and the 
t, which formerly ran almost entirely 
medium grades, will hereafter process 

st fabrics for the 
ing and lining trades 


dress goods, 


Mr. 





Olzen 


m 


am, who is a silk and rayon specialist, 
ll have charge of the 
the plant processing such fabrics. 


new division ot 


Pontiac, R. I. B. B. & R. Knight, 
Inc., are installing two printing ma- 
ies in their Pontiac Bleachery. 
Fact and Gossip 
Paterson, N. J. S. M. Schwartz & 
Inc., recently organized with a 
apital of $125,000, to operate a local 
ind dye works, will be represented 
Peter Hofstra, 152 Market St., 
‘aterson, one of the incorporators. The 
ther incorporators are Samuel M. 
Fumagalli. 


vartz and Joseph V. 






MISCELLANEOUS 


New Construction and Additions 


\tpany, Ata. The Alabama Power 
‘ preparing to more than quadruple 
power available to Albany and 
itur by the establishment of a new 

10,000 volt sub-station here. 

will have a capacity 
hich will be in addition to the 

WU h.p. that is already being brought 
the transmission line from Hunts- 

The tentatively 

ected a location in the vicinity of the 

V plant of the Connecticut Mills Co. 
spur track will be constructed im- 


med; 1 


The new 
of 10,000 


has 


company 


tes previous mention of project. 
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‘Business Literature | 
CAMERON SINGLE-STAGE, DousBLE-Suc- 

TION, VOLUTE CENTRIFUGAL PUMPs; 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York. 

This is a new and revised edition of 
the Cameron single-stage, double-suction, 
volute pump bulletin, known as No. 
7059. It contains information which will 
interest manufacturers 


Broadway, 


and engineers, 
showing the services rendered and giving 
views of numerous installations. Text 
and pictures explain the construction and 
operation. Pumps are built in three dif- 
ferent classes, which are described in de- 
tail, They are suitable for direct con 
nection to alternating or direct current 
motor, steam turbine, gasoline engine, or 
for belt drive. Pumps are well finished 
throughout. Materials used are selected 
because of their suitability for each par- 
ticular duty. 


GANScCHOW GEARS; William 


Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Ganschow 


An illustrated story of the beginning 
and growth of William Ganschow Co. is 
given in this 16-page booklet, beginning 
with the birth of William Ganschow in 
1843 and carrying the reader through the 
developments in the company’s progress 
and growth up to the present time. 
of the illustrations is a map of the United 


One 


States which shows the locations of the 
company’s sales offices to serve the vari- 
ous sections of the country. 
also numerous illustrations showing in- 
terior views of the manufacturing depart 
ments, illustrations of products, and a list 


The re ar 


of the present Ganschow executive per- 


sonnel headed by William and Ernest 

Ganschow. 

PepesTAL BASES FOR VERTICAL Motors; 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
iM, % 

General Electric vertical motors are 


designed with ring bases so that, in the 
large majority of applications, they may 
be connected directly to the driven ma- 
chines without mounting accessories. In 
some applications, however, it is difficult 
to attach the motor satisfactorily to the 
driven machine and provide convenient 
access to coupling. ‘This is particularly 
true in the case of vertical type cen- 
trifugal pumps. For such applications, 
General Electric has available a line of 
pedestal bases that can be used with both 
alternating and direct current vertical 
motors. Spécifications of these pedestal 
bases are given in this bulletin. 


TextiteE Hints; The J. B. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

The purpose of this booklet is to direct 
attention of mill men to uses of the 
Wyandotte textile sodas and alkalies, and 
to suggest methods or formulas that will 
produce the most desirable results con- 
sistent with true economy. It is divided 
into three parts as follows: Part | 
Wool Materials, Impurities, and Proces 
Part 2, Silk Materials, Properties, 
and Processes; and Part 3, Cotton Ma- 
terials and Processes. There are also 
many useful hints, tables, and general 
calculations that will help mill men. 
The wide distribution and popularity of 
the booklet is indicated by the fact that 
this is the seventh edition. 


Ford Co., 


Ses > 
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PAULDING Fibre Trucks, Boxes and Cans 
stand up under rough handling. Why? We 
ourselves make the high quality fibre which goes 
into them -—and build 
designed machinery. 


them with 


specially 


The immense number of Spaulding fibre}prod- 
ucts includes parts and finished articles for use 
in the Electrical, Automotive, General Industrial, 
and Textile industries. 


SPAULDING FIBRE Co. 
Rochester, New Hampshire 





Branch Offices 


Boston 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Detroit 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Chicago 
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About the Demand for 
Corrugated Fibre Boxes | ' 


| wo that the economy and efficiency 
of corrugated fibre boxes for shipping 
knitted wear is so well established that job- 
bers and dealers are demanding their use, 
the wise shipper will take advantage of an 
opportunity for good will by using not just 
any corrugated fibre box (there are wide dif- 
ferences in material and workmanship) but i 
quality boxes that give “engineered protec- “a 
tion” —by using H& D double-walled boxes. . 
H&D boxes give engineered protection because they 


are specially designed and staunchly built of the finest . 
materials to their individual requirements. de 


Write today for detailed information to The Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Company, 450 Water St., Sandusky, O. 


HINDE@ DAUCH 


H & D Engineering 


| 









= After 22 years of 
—— dependable quality 
3 and service s 


you. 
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Hosiery Buyers Go. 
Leaving Fair Orders 


\ Good Many More Duplicates 
Expected Before Spring Season 
Is Over 


Comparatively few hosiery buyers 


re in the market They have gone 


ome and it is up to the seller to go 
iiter them if he expects to sell his 


quota of merchandise. To be 


contidence as 

that the 
come out. all 
moment, 


lere is an air of 
future and a 


sure t 
to the 


situation 1s 


reeling 
eoing to 
ight \t the 


od deal is to be desired in the mat- 


however, a 
ter of orders placed. The buying has 
een done for prompt and nearby de- 
\pril 


far be- 


livery, but for anything beyond 


the engagements are few and 
ween. This of course does not apply 
to fall goods, but here agents claim to 
be far from satisfied at the attention 
which has been given by the buyer 
to offerings. A good deal more busi- 
ness was anticipated on fall merchan- 
dise than has been done. The buver 
intimates that he will need the goods 
but says there is plenty of time to 
place his 


Considering the 
proportion of spring business that has 


orders. 


heen done, this statement may have 
some basis for there is still a geood 


deal of ordering to be witnessed if the 
normal amount of business for spring 

to be experienced. 

Infants’ Socks Spotty 

Comparatively tew duplicates have 
been placed on infants: — socks. 
Mills making this type of merchandise 
ire not all in a favorable position. A 
few are fairly well sold up. An in 
stance was told the writer this week 
f an important plant which has sold 
ts product through April and the 
agent for this reported that 
vithin the last two days he had turned 


lown two 


mill 
substantial orders 
than April 
is is not the general situation. 


asking 
tor earlier delivery but 
Sell- 
admit 
but ac- 
owledge that they will have to make 


ing agents are not willing to 


lat spring business is over 


requent and thorough trips to secure 

ind that this ordering will have to 

done before the first of April in 

ler to insure delivery on time. So 

as can be seen the fancy top and 

iin leg stocking is in the ascendancy 
Ay 


this merchan- 


e dominate the infants’ sock divis- 


1 sales on class of 


On children’s goods there is a dis- 
t trend away from the staple 
Buyers are not taking 
interest in these goods apparently 

1 claim it is one of the things they 
e carried over. The story is told 
1 sale to a prominent house of 
hree cases last fall. When the sales- 
in visited them last month they still 
| two cases unopened. This 
(Continued on page 467) 


bed article. 


may 


Causes for Careful Buying 





Variation in Prices Leads to Conservatism—Refusal by Sellers to 


Consider Unreasonabe Demands 


window on 
knit 


HERE is a sign in a 


Broadway goods 


near the 


district which reads as_ follows 
“Somebody is going to buy this (not 
a textile article) .way below cost 


\We are reducing the price 10% per 
day.” A logical deduction would be 
that eventually someone is going to get 
the article for nothing, but if we were 
to assay the role of prophet we would 
not venture any such guess. The ques- 
tion is whether such an advertisement 
has the proper sales argument behind 
whether it would tend to delay 
the possible 


It or 


buver who is always 
looking for the bottom. 

Has this any parallel in the under 
wear market? Are buyers being dis- 
couraged in the operations for another 
season by a lack of price certainty 
and are they waiting for what they 
the bot- 
It is hard to answer this ques 
tion for there are undoubtedly those 
in the buying fraternity who have not 
bought as liberally 


believe has not been touched 
tom? 


as was expected 
or possibly as liberally as they antici- 
pated when they came here. In other 
instances reports are to the effect that 
greater anticipation of requirements 
has been realized than appeared likely 
at the opening of the season. In other 
words, it is a very spotty market as 
far as demand is concerned and no 
general statement can comprehend all 
the market. 


Will Buyers Over-Stay Market? 

While a good deal of disappoint 
ment is expressed in certain quarters 
on early buying or lack of buying on 
the part of the wholesaler enough has 
apparently 
agents to 
firm stand on certain demands made 
by the buyer. 


been leading 


justify them in taking a 


done by 


For instance, requests 
have been received during the week 
to send samples without an 
order being placed. 


actual 
In other words, 
it is a sample order with no intima- 
tion that the detailed 
forth-coming 


order will be 
Earlier in the 


it is possible that such an order would 


season 


have been accepted although some of 
these amount to a compara- 
Now that suf 
ficient business has been taken sellers 
are not so keen about giving wavy to 
all the demands of the buyer and in 
stances are reported where these 
sample orders are turned down uncere 
moniously. 


orders 


tively small amount. 


Sometimes the agent is 
willing to accept the order but upon 
reference to the manufacturer it is 
turned down and will not 
ered. 


be consid 
Those manufacturers who have 
taken a fair business are also refusing 
to consider undetailed orders. As an 
illustration, a large buyer who placed 


an order for 115 cases otfered to give 
the seller 125 cases more, to be de 
tailed March 15. He was politely but 
firmly told that this order did not 
amount to anything and he 
wait until 


1 
} 


he needed and then give details tor it 


had bettet 


+1 + + 
just exactly what 


he knew 


sufficient for taking 


iis determined stand tor the 


(here is excuse 
| making 
often disa 
whole schedule of the mil 


of samples rranges the 


| and beside 
they cost more than the ordinary 


lo disrupt an organization to get out 


line 


samples for which there is no positive 


assurance that a bona fide order will 


follow is to expect that the manufac 


turer is going a long way to satisfy 
an unreasonable request. 
Prices Very Low 


It is being realized as the season 
progresses that prices on fall under 
wear are relatively lower than they 
have been in a number of years and 
yet the buyer is waiting for still lower 
figures. On 16-lb. ribbed garments the 
price of $7.50 brings the level down 
to practically when 
cotton was a good deal lower than it is 


today. It 


pre-war prices 


must also be remembered 
that cotton and yarn are not as cheap 
as they were when heavyweight prices 
were made and there does not seem to 
be any chance of a break in these raw 
materials. On the other hand, every 
thing points to further advances. ¢ 
of the prices that are reported seem 
to authorities to spell actual loss if not 
financial ruin of the plant itself. For 
instance, a selling agent who is part 
owner of the mill in which the over 
head is minimum and 
whose yarn purchases are made both 
carefully and understandingly stated 


this week that he had a line of goods 


reduced to a 


on which he was quoting $9.50 pet 


dozen. At this figure and with the 
overhead as low as it could be made 
he said that the profit was 27c. And 
yet he knew of two selling agents 


who were offering practically the same 





garment with bought from the 


deal 


“How can 


varn 


same concern and with a good 
more overhead, at $8.25. 
it be done ?”’ he 


answer 


said, and there was no 


Reasons for Delay 
Why does the buyer hesitate to take 
practically his season’s requirement of 
fall? Although, as 


eood 


underwear for 
stated 


more liberally this year 


above, a many bought 
than last and 


apparently with little dissatisfaction 


as to prices, vet a very fair number 
have gone home _ without placing 
orders. To be sure, they have taken 


in all 
about the 


said that 
will buy 


memoranda and have 
probability they 


same amount as last vear N ine 


some 





7: ’ ¢ 
elling agent regards this as an ordet 
nor would he be willing t end it te 

and he is trving to figure why 


ere is this attitude on the part of 


anv buvers As above stated, 
oubtless the variation in prices in the 
rket as we is the apparent eCak 
hess ll certam quarters 1i¢ 
ry 1 deal 1 disturb confide: : con. oh 
LOOd dea O disturb connade Lie 
1 ' ' 
yrices announced at the beginning of 
eC seadsol ou Wm aad 1 1 ess 
c t Wwe trom tne I! 
eel i est! ence 
} 4 
i ere s no doubp t r 
ive 1d r iowest inve t ex 
perienced Nn vears uu Ihe 
11€ ¢ erchandise d 
, 1 4 
the financial heads n¢ 
iouses have determined to keep stocks 


down to an irreducible minimum and 
are not permitting the buyer to exer- 


cise his 0 


wn judgment as to purchases 
Otherwise it would seem as though the 
volume ot trading would )e eood 


deal larger. 


Effect of Delayed Deliveries 





\ll these remarks are made in spi 
of the general tone of optimism that 
eXists Belief is entertained that as 
the season goes on buving will in 


crease and if the buver finds difficulty 


in getting satisfactory deliveries when 
he wants them this fact is going to 
increase his volume of orders No 
one anticipates a scarcity of merchan- 
dise but the majority of mills are re 
fusing to carry the bag for the buyer 
and are not going to make goods tor 


stock. Vherefore it 1s not unbelie 


able that a scramble for merchandise 
will occur later in the season and 
+] | 


} a4 
ose WhO are Wel Lane! 


through early purchases are likely to 
benefit and others are also likely to be 
discriminated against 


Bathing Suits Are 
Taken Sparingly 
Buyers May Be Disappointed if 


They Delay Operations 


Too Long 


Little interest has been exhibite 
buvers who have visited the 1 ket 
during the last few weeks in the pu 
chase of bathing suits The attention 
ot the mayoritv has been centered on 
the ordering of tall lines ot under 
vear and on sweaters fforts to ob 
tain a lair representation otf bathing 


} 


suits have apparently been unavailis 


[It seems somewhat anomal 


tivitv should be witnessed on another 
season while preparations for the cut 
rent selling period have not been ad 


inv tair proportion 


uN) | 
Buyers May Be Disappointed 
Those buyers who delay action on 


bathing suits for anv length of time 
may awake to find they are not going 


It will 


before the ma- 


to get what they had expected. 


not be many weeks 
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Knit Underwear, Sweaters, Hosiery 
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TO THE JOBBING TRADE ONLY 


328 and 330 Broadway, New York 


BRANCHES: 


CHICAGO: Great Northern Hotel PHILADELPHIA: 1020 Chestnut Street 





BURLING, ‘DOLE & Co. 
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Auctioneers 
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AMERICAN DIRECTORY 
OF THE 


KNITTING TRADE 


WOOLENS, WORSTEDS The AMERICAN DIRECTORY OF THE KNITTING TRADE, also 
k as the “Red Book,” plays a inent part i he every day 


Regular Sales 
Every Tuesday and Friday 














own t play prom nt 
work of all who are interested i ~ ‘we itting poring, oil It never 
fails you. The information you seek is at your fingerti 
d y 7 ays J gertips. 
—§S The “Red Book” contains full repo of e wat > in med in i 
Cotton Goods ilk Goo Ss ne d States and — with iia if -s al va a ctu 
e rranged according to products man = 
Hosiery and Underwear A > sure of of = edition is a section YA oted to manufacturers 
and all other Textiles. ALSO REPORTS 
Also Manufac s Selling Age nts Jobbers of Knit Goods 
Kn aittin ‘Ya pee Manufac - London Agents & Importers 
e ° leacher yy Departme - Se res and Large 
Foreign and Domestic Specializing in Knit Goods. Retailers hendling Katt Goode. 
Price $2.00 Postpaid 
| Rugs and Carpets BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO., 
| Consignments Solicited—Large or Small, Regulars or Seconds Publishers of 
e 
| 999-601 Broadway, New York Textile World 
Telephone Canal 6993-6894 334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ae 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


jority ot mills will stop production on 
this class of goods and turn their ma- 
chinery on other lines for the fall sea- 

\Vhen once they have transferred 
eir machines to other types of gar- 
are not likely to start up 
bathing Nor is it 
likely that mills would make goods for 


cK and 


they 


suits. 


is certain they have no 
-cumulations on hand. 

All these conditions, present and fu- 
lo not augur well for the buyer 
determined to wait indefin- 
) place his orders. He may find 
*n he finally makes up his mind 
come into the market he will have 


to wait so long for deliveries that his 
season will have closed or that he can- 
not get the lines he wants for any 
delivery 


Of course there is complaint about 
prices, but agents declare that all in- 
dications point to higher prices rather 


than lower. This attitude would be 
confirmed if a sufficient amount of 
curtailment is witnessed. There is 
every appearance that the manufac- 


has learned to adjust himself 
current method of operations 
not going to carry the burden 
for the buver who refuses to take any 


the purchase of his goods. 





» outlook is unmistakably 
iwainst bargains being offered to the 
} iler who may find that current 
prices are the lowest he is going to 


tne season. 


Hosiery Market 


l Jrom page 405 ) 


be an extreme case but it indicates the 
msumer demand on this type 
The fashioned stock- 
length and fancy pattern, is 


request 


indise. 


etter 


Fiber Goods Lagging 

It seems apparent that rayon stock 
ings have not yet overcome the ef- 
fect of price decline in the raw ma- 
terial. Notwithstanding the assur- 
t dealers that the fiber has been 
stabilized and that no further cut can 
be expected for some time to come, 
there is still a feeling of uncertainty 
on the part of the buyer because of 
the depreciation he has been obliged 
to write off on any merchandise he 


ances ¢ 


might have in stock. The falling off 
in export trade has affected the vol 
ume of business materially, especially 
de trom England. This market 
h een on a decline scale for some 

hs and whether it is to show a 
change for the better no one is willing 
to prophesy. 

espite all the talk about the trend 
to 1 staples that has been going the 
rounds of the market for several 
m he tendency seems to be in 
f larger volume of business 
eB 


mn nev half hose with no evidence 
t! he market is to show a decline. 
idmitted that it is necessary to 
Keep up-to-date with the newest stvles 
ani! patterns and of course to do this 
mens effort and expense on the part 
ill. It seems to be the only 
Way, however, to maintain a satisfac- 


tory volume of business on fancies and 
those who are approximating effi- 
ciency to the greatest degree are the 
ones who are benefited. 


Outerwear Directors Meet 


Board Adopts New Constitution 
and Live Program 
At a meeting held by the 
Knitted Outerwear 
board of directors last Thursday 
and Friday at the Waldorf with a 
full attendance, a 
with 


National 
\ssociation’s 


new constitution 


new membership features was 
adopted and 
This 
result of two years’ work on the part 
of the Reorganization Committee. 
In addition to an aggressive mem 
bership campaign, the board 
the following constructive program: 
1. Expansion of research work to 
include not only standardization of 
sizes, but to solve individual research 
problems for its 


became ~° immediately 


effective. document was the 


1 
idopted 


with no 
limit as to the field of inquiry 

2. Complete study of the outer con 
tainer situation, with a technical 
expert in the field making detailed 
reports in each member’s plant with 
a view 


members, 


to saving money in the cost 
of packing merchandise, as well as in 
the cost of transportation. In this 
work the Outerwear Association has 
the active interest and cooperation of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso 
ciation and other distributors’ organ 
izations. 

3. Pursuance of the effort to obtain 
an increase in the size limit of outer 
allowed for freight ship- 


containers 
ment until successfully concluded. In 
this work the Outerwear and Under- 
wear Associations are joined, and 
again have the interest and support 
of the retailers’ organizations. 

4. Study of the entire situation 
connected with the question of open- 
ing dates. This study is entrusted to 
the Merchandising Committee with 
instructions to report at the annual 
meeting next summer. 

5. Serious consideration of an 
aggressive program to maintain the 
momentum of popularity for knitted 
outerwear. <A special committee was 
appointed to consider the question of 
conducting a real exposition on a 
large scale, with instructions to report 
recommendations at the annual meet- 
ing next summer. 

6. Acceptance of invitation to hold 
the next annual meeting in Los 
\ngeles contingent upon the favorable 
result of a f 
ship. 


member- 
Should this canvass indicate a 
probable attendance, Los An- 
entertain the 
Otherwise, the 


canvass of the 


good 
geles will next annual 
meeting. meeting is 
t held at a resort in New 
England. 

Ellery B. Gordon, executive secre 
tary, stated that the 
activities are already under way and 
noted the very evident feeling that 
not only is the industry taking on new 
life, but the association is very defi- 
nitely assuming leadership in the 
knitted outerwear field. 


Oo be 


above vital 
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G THREAD CO. 


FLORENCE,N. J. : 






LAR ae 


on 


[ } you want 
Sewing and Seaming 
Threads of any 
quality or size 


MAMMA HHHAII 


(HULUUMIUUL 


OU are sure of getting the exact size 
and quality that you order. You can 
depend on threads of accurate color match- 


YUNLIVAMLOADOULLULAGSHV0RON LUAU 


ing . .. wound in any manner or length. . . 2 

mercerized or plain cotton. Precisely as = 

you order. You can bank on _ prompt = 

delivery. = 
All, Colors 





on’spools, tubes or cones 


— for makers of all kinds of Silk or Cotton = 


Fabrics. 


Soft finish cotton yarns; also glazed or polished 
yarns for warps or filling, in all sizes and colors, 


wound on spools or tubes, single or multiple ends. 





FLORENCE THREAD 
FLORENCE, N. J. 


BELL TELEPHONE, FLORENCE, 135-136 
IVVITAUTTUSNUSNNTAAAHTUCTAGRLSUIGUCULAALA LAUER 


CO. 
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MERRICK CONVEYOR 


February 5, 


Wanskuck Company 


1@~7 


— 


nee een 


 ~ 


WEIGHTOMETER 

























Providence, R. I. 


JESSE H. METCALF, Pres. STEPHEN O. METCALF, Trea 


MEN’S WEAR 


Woolens and Worsteds 





Wanskuck Mills 
Steere Worsted Mill 
Geneva Mill 
Mohegan Mill 


Providence, R. I. 
Nasonville, R. I. 


MERRICK CONVEYOR WEIGHTOMETER on a belt conveyor carrying 


coal to bunkers in a large New England plant 





\\ eigh your coal as 
it is conveyed, without 
additional handling, 
interrupting the flow, 
or loss of time, and 
without an attendant 


Oakland Worsted. Co. 


Oakland, R. I. 


or weighman. Hun- 
dreds of Merrick 
Conveyor Weighto- 
meters in operation 
weighing coal as re 





ceived—to bunkers or 


shoaléal Sesiatiedion die JESSE H. METCALF, Pres. STEPHEN 0. METCALF, Treas, 


99% ACCURACY GUARANTEE 


Another of the [" °°’ =i... 
many types of special 
scales is the MER 
RICK - MESSITER 
scale. In operation it 


Fine Worsteds 


similar to a dial 


scale, with the excep 





tion that it is equipped 
with a continuous 
counter which total 
izes the weight of all 
material weighed It 


Auburn Woolen Co. 


Auburn, N. Y. 


also indicates the 





number of tubs, buck 
ets or trucks weighed 
It may also be used 
is a platform scale 
built 
use in plants 
where the boilers are 


] | : 
Lilus scale 1s 


JESSE H. METCALF, Pres. STEPHEN O. METCALF, Tr 








hand fired and where 


nly a small amount 


; Fic. 10—Typical Installation. Weighing Buckets 
t coal 1s used of Coal 


ilicediaediiai Fine Woolens 
MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., 


180 Autumn Street PASSAIC, N. J. 
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Wool Goods 





\merican Opens 1927 
Fall Overcoatings 


Market Feels Customary Hesitancy 
of Buyers—Women’s Wear Re- 
tailers Lagging 

he opening of overcoatings by the 
\merican Woolen Co. on Wednesday 
the fall, 1927, season disclosed a 
mplete offering of patterns and con- 
ructions which gives buyers the best 
pportunity to find something which 
ippeals to them no matter what their 
convictions on future style require- 


ments may be. As usual with woolens, 
vhere stvle changes have been made, 
t is difficult to make accurate com- 


parisons with past season's prices. It 
s evident, however, that prices are 
reduced by varying percentages from 
1 vear ago. 

he American’s showing came after 
i postponement from Monday, the day 
riginally set for the showing. The 
lelay seems to be typical of the mar- 
ket, for a number of other sellers 
ho were thought to be ready to start 
their woolen lines have held off on the 
ground of last minute changes. There 
ire a fair number of buyers in town, 
but the season appears to show a 
repetition of the usual hesitancy. 

[he start of staple worsteds last 
week set a level which should be help- 
tul in the further development of the 
spring season. Some lines are 
dvanced over the last named spring 
rice, while others are continued into 
he fall unchanged. Suyers seem 
anxious to see fancy worsteds, but 
sellers will probably do nothing on 
hem until after the middle of the 
month, 

he women’s 






wear trade is dull. 
\bsence of definite retail demand for 
he spring season is given as the chief 
leterrent at present. Super caution 
the retailer with an unwillingness 
take a share of the risk, is con- 
ned as at the bottom of much of 

market’s difficulties. 

* « * 


T. Guerin & Co. Move N. Y. 
Office 
Guerin & Co., Inc., have removed 
New York office to 25 Madison 
ue, 16th floor. The old address 
257 Fourth avenue. 
* 7 * 


New Firm of Selling Agents 
Formed 
is. .\. Spiller, who has been sales 
for the Elton Textile Mills, of 
iyvunk, Pa., since 1923, has 
med a partnership with Richard H. 
eelock, under the firm name of 
ller & Wheelock. This firm will 
selling agent for the Elton Mills. 


Mr. Wheelock has been connected 
with the New York agency ot 
Acme Worsted Mills for 14 years 


ee 4 

Metcalf Opens Staples 
Metcalf Bros. & Co. have 

their lines of staple worsteds for fall, 


the 


opened 


1927, at prices that are on the same 
the level established last 
August for spring, 1927. Following, 
are the prices of important pivotal 
numbers with comparisons : 


basis as 





Fall Spring - Fall 

2 1 1926 

346 2 $2.57% 

< 2.97% 

366 2) ‘ 

386 3. of 
3586- 3 3.2 0% 
WE baa aie'e warn ed 2.95 2.4 yy 
666 French Back. 4.20 4. 4.60 

Esai A ich hs anc as 2 2.50 2 2.67% 


Cotton Goods Are 
Firm But Quiet 


Outlook Favors Stability—Sheet- 


ings Strong—Colored Goods 
Are Well Sold 
The cotton goods market’ was 


quieter during the week, but in all 
quarters there was further evidence of 
firmness and a well sold condition. 
No general belief is apparent that raw 
cotton will mount much further, and 
the probability of consequential reces- 
sion is not given any weight. If the 
raw cotton market is the product of 
the mass opinion on its course, it will 
remain on even keel for some time 
to come. Mills have been large sellers 
of many different sorts of goods dur- 
ing the last few weeks and the prob 
ability of a healthy schedule of opera 
tion during ensuing months is great 
No pressure to sell will be developed 
for many weeks under 
tions. 


these condi- 

Print cloths have been quieter and 
in a few instances second hands have 
been making offerings but without 
appreciable price cuts and therefore 
without much effect on the market 
Spot lots of 64x60s are available at 


67¢c, with a number of holders ask 
ing 7c. Most mills want 67éc for the 
second quarter of the year. Finer 


print cloth constructions are firm, and 
spots are scarce enough to 
any chance for concessions 
Sheetings hold a strong spot 
and 40-inch 
have found that it is difficult to locate 
anything under the full spot premium 
For 40-inch 2.85 vard goods, Ioc is 
the price, with contracts offered at 
T 


prevent 


situa 


tion, buyers of goods 


Osnaburgs are being 
sought by the bag trade and buyers 
are cautious about any action that 
might turn the market to their dis- 
advantage. 

Colored goods are well sold. 


4 to Vc less. 


The 


vogue of small patterns in prints has 
aided the corporations in obtaining a 






fine business. One line of flannels 

was withdrawn this week. Another 

house reported the largest business 

tor several seasons on printed flannels. 
* > x 

‘ ™~ . 
Cotton Goods Quotations 

Feb. 2 Jan. 26 Feb. 2, 1926 

Spot cotton, N. Y.... 13. 65¢ 13.50¢ 20.70¢ 
Print Cloths 

27s in, 64x60, 7.60 434-5'4¢ 434-5¢ 6-6x¢ 

3814-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 634-744 ¢ 67s-7i4¢ 814-88¢¢ 

39- im, 68x72, 4.75. . Me 7%4-TiKe 10-10%¢ 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25.. 884-874¢ 884-8742 11'<-114¢ 


39- in., 80x80, 4.00 OO 94-O54¢ 


J 1244-124¢ 
Brown Sheetings 


36- in., 56x60, 4.00. . 74-8¢ 71 <-8¢ 10-1044¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00. 9-9! .¢ OOl¢¢ 1054-1184 ¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00 T4e-7Me 74-7 O%~¢ 
Pajama Checks 
36)4-in., 72x80, 4.70 734¢ T34¢ 103¢-105x¢ 
364-in., 64x60, 5.75 63e¢ 65 a¢ 834-85 6¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 10¢ oe 12-12\4¢ 
Denims, 2.20s...... 14¢ 14¢ 1Tin¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz. . 17144-19¢ 1714-19¢ 21%¢ 
Standard prints...... 8¢ 8¢ Ole 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in Saree o¢ O¢ O¢ 
* * * 


Cone Withdraws Minneola Flan- 


nels 
The Export & Commission 
Co. withdrew their line of Minneola 
flannels this week having sold up the 
production until October. 
* * x 


( ‘one 


Amoskeag Shows New Novelty 
Lines 

The Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
Loomis & Dunbar, selling agents, 
introduced several new novelty fabrics 
The distinctiveness of 
many of the patterns shows the effort 
to get away from what is being shown 
in the rest of the market. The goods 
which include tissues, work, 
twisted cords, rayons, mosaics, etamine 
grounds, etc., are offered to 
the popular price range 


Jarvis, 


has 


for spring 


lace 
sell in 


* * x 

Fertilizer Firm Will Use Cotton 
Bags 

NEw 
Fertilizer 
W. W. 
now on ship all their fertilizer in cot 
ton The 


200,000 bags a 


The Pick 


according to 


ORLEANS, LA 
Service, Inc., 
Perkins, president, will from 
bags firm normally uses 
vear, and the change 
will the 


consumption of from 300 to 400 bales 


from jute to cotton, mean 


of cotton The cotton bag used now 
was tested last spring It is an osna 


burg bag, similar to the one used by 


the sugar interests and replaces a 


1 


10-0z jute b formerly used 


ig 
Butterfield Appoints Agents in 
Latin America 

Fred Butterfield & Co., Inc 
converters of 361-363 Broadway, New 
York City, announce the appointment 
of Casas & Co., Inc., of Broad- 
way, York. as exclusive agents 
for Argentina and Colombia, with of 
fices at Buenos Aires, 


cotton 
350 
New 


Argentina, and 
at Barranquilla, Bogota, Cali, Medel 


lin, and Manizales in Colombia 

lhey also announce the appointment 
as their agent for Cuba of J. M 
Pelaez, of 350 Broadway, New York 


City, with offices at Havana, Cien- 


fuegos, and Santiago de Cuba. 


Silk Goods | 








Silk Mills Prepare 
For a Print Demand 


Conservatism So Far Puts Market 
in Strong Position—Satins 
Do Well 

In the opinion of many the strong 
demand for Canton both in the raw 
and thrown that has been the feature 
of the market during January, is in 
the nature of a prediction of what the 
buyers will want in another month or 
so. Not all the Cantons that 
been going into work and will go into 
work during the coming six weeks will 
be wanted for plain goods. Prepara 
tions are now being made for a print 
season and the Cantons will be printed 
in a good proportion of the cases. The 
position of the prints just now is 
rather strong due to the conservative 
wav that mills have gone ahead with 
their printed merchandise. No heavy 
stocks exist so far as is known. The 
better class dress houses are reported 
to be using them rather largely at the 
present and if this is the case the rank 
and file of the cutters will turn to 
them shortly. 

Conversation heard around the mar 
ket reflects the sharply competitive 
conditions that There is this 
differencé, however, that whereas a 
couple of months ago the goods could 
not have been moved in volume at all, 
today they can be moved but only at 
The 
downward trend to raw silk over the 
last three months leaves manufactur 
ers in the unfortunate position of hav 
ing 


have 


exist. 


extremely close prices. slowly 


to compete with merchandise be- 
ing made up on the basis of the pres- 
ent levels which approximate the low 
est witnessed since 1924. 

\ number of houses handling satins 
rather good demand for 
fact than they 
Weighted merchandise 


speak OF a2 
this number, better in 
counted upon. 
in flat crepes and reorgettes continues 
to move in volume but at prices that 
have caused quite a number of firms 
to throw up their hands and retire 
from the battle. 
Silk Situation at a Glance 


Propuction: Unchanged 


DEMAND: Improving 
Stocks: Ample, but not unusually 
heavy 


Raw SILK: Prices lower: stocks un 
changed 
SENTIMENT: More confident due to 
slightly better business noted in 


last half January 














THE JOHNSON 
WARP-SIZING MACHINE 











Patented Warp-Sizing Machine, No. 81 














ESIGNED especially for SIZING RAYON, 
CELANESE and SPUN SILK WARPS. 


T will insure you EASY WEAVING, which means 
increased production — better quality goods at less 
cost. 


























ASK FOR Descriptive Circular 


| Demonstration. 











CHARLES B. JOHNSON, 10 Ramapo Ave., Paterson, N. J° 














British Representative — Southern Representative 
kr - . . . ~ ve £ «Se eat . . 
Textile Accessories, Limited CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE G. G. Slaughter 
anchester, Englanc CATALOG Charlotte, N. C. 

























Any or all Felts (or cloths) for the 
Textile Industry 





CLEARER —- ROLLER — SLASHER — 

FRICTION WASHERS—WICKS—CAPS 

TENSION FELTS-PALMER 
BLANKETS 






Uniform Thickness — Even 
Surface — Strong Nap— 
The Right Consistency 





JAMES H. RHODES & COMPANY 


Dept. D. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. CHICAGO ILL. 
Hunterspoint Av. at Canal 153-159 W. Austin Av. 








Mill—JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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KLOTSCO 


The Value of the os 
“KLOTSCO” & 


Raw Silk Cleaner ™"™"™ 


OGETHER with the obtainable per- 

fected Seriplane, furnishes a dependable 
check on the grading of Raw Silk when it is 
running on the machines. 


The raw stock for the goods to be made can 
in this way be satisfactorily determined. 


In many cases a less costly Raw Silk with 
proper adaptability, can be used to advantage. 


The first high-priced Raw Silk Cleaner, me- 
chanically correct, including the primary es- 
sentials necessary to meet mill conditions, ever 
placed on the market as a commercial possibil- 
ity, in the history of the Silk Industry. 


W. J. Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co., Inc. 


“IT STAYS PUT” 


Agents for Foreign 


Sales Agents Countries 


Lavigne @ Suter Sais¢am Universal Winding Co. 


200 Fifth Ave, N.Y. ~~ CATALOG Providence, Rhode Island 


J.J. KREHBIEL | 


Textile Engineer 


381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Machinery 
for, Manufacturing and Processing 
RAYON 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


OF SE ONLI OO ES FE OED eR 








err 
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Southern Market Quiet 
Gastonia, N. C., Jan. 
erage in price of 25 common stocks 
of southern cotton mills closed at 
9.16 for the according to the 
Dickson & Co. The 


29. Che 


4. 
week 
™ 


summary of R 


majority of Belmont mills recently 
held their annual ne: meet- 
gs and paid cash dividends of 5%. 


Practically 
successfully 


all of the mills operated 
and earnings were “good. 
common these mills 
have been in demand during the week, 
ana a few have advanced from $2 
t per share since payment of the 
ends. 


The stocks of 


vide 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Beston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
4m. Wool. pfd...... SO = - 
Am. BEES. YEG... .00¢. = 2 “84 
\moskeag, com...... ee Pate 
Androscoggin ...... 13% 40 45 
\rlington 674 66 68 
ee rer re ace) bese 110 115 
Berkshire Cot. ..... pain 120 25 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... SO —_ er 
OME s p.a0w en v0 90:0 ae 106 
Bdwards ...csseoces 43 45 ae 
Esmond, pfd...... 95% 98 ae 
DOONEE --wo pues ects 154 15 16 
Farr Alpaca ; 1644, 160 164 
Groat Palis ...c<.2 11 10 13 
Hamilton Woolen 30 oe 3 
Hill ola: tar onl wade apc wk tds 19% 19 2 
Ipswich, pfd. ...... 87% i ee 
Ipswich, com... via 3814 43 50 
TAWEOROS. ov csccvons 67% 6 72 
Ludlow Asso. 177 175 178 
EURR. 66 és cow vee os 213% 133 116 
Massachusetts 71 72 74 
Merrimack, com. 115 115 117 
Nashua, com, ...... 91% 49 51 
Nashua, pfd 169 90 92 
Naumkeag peek 169 168 170 
is ee ee, “a sc oe 7 sm ae 
Otis Co. aos 19 19 2 
PO es ward ca © ou6:6 40%... er 
Pepperell ..cscsess 117%, 116 117 
Plymouth ¢ ‘ordage .. 125 125 128 
Tremont & Suffolk. . 23% 24 27 
UMN. so AG le So ee 34 30 34 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 


ve { (Week ending Jan. 31) 


High Low Stock Sales High | Low Last 
2744 2203%% Belding Heming- 
way... 9,300 23 903 93 
~ 104g Century Ribbon. 1,500 127¢ 10% 12 
5744150 = Julius Kayser 10,500 57% 52% 55! 
16 144° H.R. Mallinson. 1,200 15 15 15 


Van Raalte. . 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 





Stock Sales High Low Last 
lds, Ltd 200 27%, 27% 27% 
I 1 Rayon Cory 1 6% 6 
g sa 600 9% ™% 94 
osa Int » 8% 8 8%, 

Art Sill °o ) 150 145 14 


Pepperell to Beautify Its South- 
ern Mill Village 


OpetikA, Ata.—The Pepperell 
h Co. has started an interesting 
ement at its local mill village to 
tity the property. It is termed 
eautify your own home” cam- 
The company will offer cash 

's for the one making the great- 

est improvement on the premises on 
‘eriain streets of the village, and 
then later a prize will be offered for 
the prettiest home in the entire vil- 


TEXTILE WORLD 


FINANCIAL 


More Inventory Losses 





Except for These Many 


Encouraging 


, I>} 
Boston. rep l 


R \RIE indeed is the cotton mill that 

escaped a serious’ inventory loss 
during the last six months of 1926, 
and equally rare is the mill whose 


operating profit was not wiped out by 


inventory — shrinkage. very week 
brings a new batch of financial state- 
ments of mills which closed their 
fiscal vear December 31, and the al- 
most uniformly discouraging — state- 
ments are not of a character calcu- 


lated to stimulate advances in textile 
shares or demand for such 
securities. Nevertheless, the majority 
of those investors who are in 
tough with the situation 


that with 


encourage 


close 


will realize 


cotton on the present ab- 
normally low basis there is_ little 
likelihood of a repetition of the in 
ventory losses of the last three vears, 
and every prospect that there will 


be an expansion in demand for cot- 
ton textiles and increased 
profits. They also. well 
that the majority of mill officials have 
not hesitated to take as 


torv losses as 


resultant 
are aware 
large inven- 
market 
ranted, and that this present sacrifice 
should help to swell black ink figures 
at the close of the current fiscal year. 

There has been little change in the 
character of demand for textile stocks, 


cost or War- 


the bulk of it coming from seasoned 
investors and being of a discriminat- 
ing character. Values are a little 
steadier, and such declines as take 
place in high grade shares are frac- 
tional and are quickly recovered. On 
the local exchange Amoskeag common 
and Pacific have been most active, the 
former being unchanged at 51 and 
the latter showing a net decline for 
the week of 34 point at 4034. Ameri- 
can Woolen preferred js practically 
unchanged for the week at 8o, al- 
though it sold in the interim as low 
as 77'>. Amoskeag preferred is back 
to 75, and Bigelow Hartford pre- 
ferred is up point to 101%, and 


the common off point to 8o. 


Pemaquid To Exchange Shares 
\t the annual stockholders’ meeting 
Pemaquid Mills, cotton goods, New 


Bedford, Mass., in Boston Wed- 


on 

nesday, the directors were authorized 
to exchange the preferred and com 
mon shares of the Worth Mills, Fort 


Worth, Texas, in which the Pemaquid 
holds a 


controlling for 


interest, com- 
mon shares of a corporation to be 
known as the Worth Mills and to 
organized in some other state than 
lexas, and were also authorized to 
determine the terms and conditions 
upon which such exchange shall be 
effected. This action was taken by 
the stockholders in response to the 


Cotton 
Showings 


Mills Would 
Last Year 


Have Made 


lvice of the directors nd a el 
submitted by President Charle I 
Harding, which, in part, is as fol 
lows: 

“The company owns a large pre- 
ferred and cogmmon stock interest in 


Worth 
W orth 


Mills, a Texas 

Mills made a 
during the past vear 
future 


corporation 
has fair proht 
and its prospects 
for encouraging 
Pemaquid Mills are 
that the full 
are not being 


profits 
The officers of 
satisfied, however, 
bilities of the mill 
ized at the 
responsibility 


are 


posi 

real 

-ause the 

ment of 
| 


present time bec 


for the m 


anage 


the company is divided between the 
New maarene officers and directors, 
representing the interests of Pema- 
quid Mills, < aa the Fort Worth off 
cers and directors, representing Texas 
stockholders Furthermore, numet 
ous technical difficulties have devel 
oped in connection with the organi 
zation of the company under Texa 
laws which are proving to be a dis 


tinct hindrance and embarrassn 
Worth Mills. 


‘A plan has been developed unde 


ent to 


which it is 


Mills shall 


common 


proposed that Pemaquid 


exchange its shares, botl 
and preferred, 


lor common 





shares in a new corporation, and the 
lexas stockholders shall exchangt 
their shares, both common and pre 
ferred, for preferred shares, (except- 
ing that a few Texas stockholders are 
to receive common shares in the new 
company in exchange for the common 
shares now held by them). This new 
company is to be organized in soime 
State other than Texas The plan 
ilso provides for an adjustment in 


common stock of preferred dividends 
in arrears. The result of this ex 


change would be to Pemaquid 
Mills a proportion of the 
common stock of the new corporation 

The 
feel 


vive 
very large 
directors of Mills 
that 


the management of 


Pemaquid 
firmer control upon 
Worth Mills, that 


better 


with a 


company can be 


idvantage and they 


operated to 
Leel that the pian 
offers 


tuture earning 


Action on Hamilton 


Pending 
deferred hearing on 
Marden & 
r the property of the 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., in the 


sion a a e 


Following the 
Murphy of 
Loy 
Suffolk Superior Court 
Judge Marcus 

under advi 


weci1sion 


: 
Boston 


T 
Morton took 


the ofter ement and will 


ring 
ard 


render after confet1 


with other judges who have he 


various phases of the case. During 
the hearing Charles F. Rowley, one of 
the co-receivers, appeared in favor of 
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SS —————— Se 





bu > ( € co ece 
Ss now l Eng id took l > 

it larger sum could be sec 
] 1! ( 1 1 Mr. Rowley sul 
mitt le recent appraisal of Walter 
( of Lowell putting a value 
¥1,599,000 on the property incl 
machinery and buildings. Mr. R 
aia that the Marden & Mu \ 
offer will be only $73,000 short ot 
meeting creditors’ claims in full, and 
that he had claims against the Fed 
eral Government, the State and the 
city of Lowell which he believed 
should vield between S120,000 and 
$130,000. It was stated at the hearing 
by Albert S. Howard, a stockholder, 
that “the man who is to make a pay 
ment to bind the offer is Mr. Arthu 
R. Sharp, who is responsible for the 
present condition of the company. 
This proposal means that he will be 
eleased from all liability to the con 
cern. Other stockholde ould 
have only the privilege of coming into 
the company again with him. I was 


Hamilton stock by hi 
and it Mr. Sharp 
the property, that would be 
\lso I under 


Courier-Citizen ha 


induced to buy 
representations, 
gets back 
the crowning injustice. 


| OW ell 


stand the 


made an offer of $150,000 for certain 
of the mill property. I[ believe Mar 
den & Murphy will make $250,000 out 


of this transaction.” 


Charles 


Sharp, 


\ttornev 
senting Mr 


H. Tyler, repre 


replied: “At the 


time of the difficulties Mr. Sha put 
all his property into the hands of Mt 
Wright, my partner, with instructions 


the interests of creditors 
We tried to 


ation, but 


to use it for 


ind stockholders. 


put 
ed 


subsery 


through a reorganiz rece) 


no appreciable amount of 
What Mr. 


that creditors 


tions Sharp wants to do 


is to see recover I00 

cents on the dollar, and he want 
1 14 1 ne rtinity 

tockholders to have the opportunit 


to come in just as Marden & Murphy 


ire coming in.’ 


Connecticut Passes Preferred 
Mills Co., operating 


(onnecticut 


lls on tire fabrics in Danielson, 
Conn., Fall River and ‘Taunton, 
Mass., and at present building a new 
mill in Albany, Ala., to which about 
half of its northern machinery 
be moved, has nitted its preferred 
dividend of $1.75 due February 1, and 


President Obadiah Butler and 


Wolcott, chairman of the board « 
Directors, jointly issue the followin; 
statement “The losses sustained 
this company in connection with other 
textile 1 du +7 c the 1 2+ 

largely owing to the unusual de 

in the price of cotton, made it advi 
able to omit the payment of the di 


dend due Feb. 1, on the first preferred 


stock. The directors arrived at 
decision with regret but feel that it 
for the interest of all stock ers 
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Perfect seams for finishing— | |. F. DOMMERICH& CO. 


Even when operated by 
lowest paid help, the Dinsmore . 
i. Tt Secae tccae” Matalin Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 


Railway Sewing Machine pro- Discounts and Guarantee Sales 
vides faultless seams. 


' 
This machine does its work 254 F h A 
anywhere, being easily moved ourt venue 
about at will. It is an efficient | Ww | 
practical means of joining the NE YORK 
e e ' 
ends of cloth for its passage Established over 85 Years 
through such finishing opera- 


tions as shearing, dyeing, print- 
ing, etc. 





These machines will sew wet or f 
dry, thick or thin goods, and 


——- J. P. STEVENS & €O., Inc. 


The seam can be sewed very 
near the edge and is easily re- 






> 7 odae C ° Oo : | 
sips Ti'ctn. WiC tS Somos | Commission Merchants | 
— ner catalog. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO., Salem, Mass. 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
Seana | NEW YORK 















An_ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and_ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection. 


Wr'te for details. 


Tillinghast 





A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 

























| ALESTER G. FURMAN co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 











W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 





} Design, Specificati intend- R izations, Valuati 
Supply & Machine Co. Design, Specifcaions and Superinend _—_Reorganigtions, Valuations and, Repory 
and Kindred Structures. every description and directions for their 
76 Lafayette St. economy of operation. 
No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Salem, Mass. Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Macbine 





neg - = - 





Federal Engineering Company 












- | Architectural Engineers 
SPECIALIZING | - S09 = Supnouatenee for 

IN THE SCLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- = unas tHe Mills and Industrial Plants wis 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, | 
FINISHER AND‘ DISTRIBUTOR oe 

~~ DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer WZ Engineers 

3-0 Proadway, New York | NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Ht 


ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION +¢ REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 











Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY | 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old South Building. Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Mirks - Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Invention | 








—— | 
| WARREN B. LEWIS ‘|BALING PRESS 
| CONSULTING ENGINEER (HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 










TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 








For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the c; aoe 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through ca —— — WATSON E. COLEMAN 


| 
the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. | Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Registered Patent Lawyer 
724 Ninth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


It is still) equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 
resulting from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND || 


Victor Building 
Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. 
Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered 
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} Financial—Continued 


it the assets of the corporation At the annual meeting of the Ren 


i should be conserved. frew Mfg. Co., North Adams, Mass., 
| 
| 


“Definite progress has been made 
ward the establishment of a unit in 
the South. The town of Albany, Ala., 


| has been selected as the site of the 
t int and satisfactory arrangements 
| ive been made for construction of 
mill there for our use on our plans 


ind specifications. 
1 “We believe that with the southern 
= unit in full operation the corporation 
: ill earn the dividend on its first pre 
f ferred stock. It is our intention to 
l esume dividends as soon as the finan- 
il condition and earnings of the cor- 
poration warrant.” 
) Outlook for Pacific Dividends 
l Failure of ‘Treasurer Greene to 
iorecast definite improvement in the 
company’s business and earnings for 


| the current year was disappointing 
to stockholders, and may confirm 
many in the belief that there will be 

no resumption of dividends until a 

— large portion of the five year 514% 
— note issue is reduced. There is also 
ra keen disappointment for stockholders 
in the failure of sales to increase in 

proportion to recent increases in the 

productive capacity of the company’s 
equipment, particularly in the South. 

i Pacific shrinkage in sales during 


1920, however, compares rather 


her large cotton and worsted plants, 
as does its inventory markdown. If 
it could be assumed that there would 


. favorably with that of most of the 
’ 


he no cause for drastic inventory 
arkdowns during the next year or 
— two, then it might be pointed out 


hat the reduction of this item on the 
Pacific balance sheet to the 1923 
basis would nearly offset interest and 


amortization of its note issue, but 


= even with the latter items taken care 
o! 7 ; . 
ir of it is extremely doubtful whether 


underwriters of the note issue would 
look with favor upon resumption of 
dividends unless there were an ex 
ceptionally large increase in sales and 
n operating profit. It is to be noted 
the later connection, however, that 
Pacifie’s percentage of operating cost 
vas decreased approximately 114% 
luring 1926, and that if sales had 
18. 1 - . . ee 
sie een as large as in 1925, operating 
— profits, on 1926 operating costs, would 
have been about $1,500,000 larger. 
lhe Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., 
ww a net loss after depreciation for 
e fiscal year ended December 31, of 
$106,817, as compared with a net loss 
the 1925 fiscal vear of $223,503. 
The company showed a surplus Dec. 
31 of $368,747, compared with $578,- 
37 in 1925 and $870,859 in 1924. 
lhe Concootook Mills Corp., hos- 
iery manufacturers, Hillsboro, N. H., 
port for the fiscal vear ended De- 
her 31 a net profit after charges 
$12,484, as compared with $208 at 
—— the end of the previous year. Cur- 
nt assets aggregated $358,647 with 
current liabilities outstanding. At 
annual meeting H. H. Fisher, 
» has held the position of treasurer 





n 


many years, resigned, and was 
ceeded by W. B. Weissblat, 





held in Boston last week, a committee 
of six headed by President Donald 
M. Hill was appointed to formulate 
some plan to solve the mill’s problem, 
this committee representing preferred 
and common stockholders and bond- 
holders. The company showed a loss 
for the fiscal year ended December 
31, after depreciation, dividends and 
all charges, of approximately $400,000, 
compared with a loss of $280,138 in 
1925 and $438,650 in 1924. 

For the six months ended December 
31 the Edwards Mfg. Co., Lewiston, 
Me., lost $175,962 after depreciation 
and inventory shrinkage, the total 
loss for the vear being $219,057. In 
ventory as of December 31 was $1,- 
023,422, comparing with $1,603,464 
the previous year. 

For the six months ended Decem- 
ber 31 Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, 
Me., showed a loss of approximately 
$200,000 after payment of dividends of 
$108,000 that were not earned. The 
loss was entirely due to inventory 
shrinkage. Inventories were carried 
on the books December 31 at $1,877, 
202, as compared with $2,613,200 on 
June 30 last. For the six months 
period there was a shrinkage in su 
plus of $306,134. 

Stockholders of the Lyman Mills, 
Holyoke, Mass., are informed by 
‘Treasurer Lovering that the Febru 
iry dividend of 3% is being paid out 
of surplus reserve. The statement 
for the fiseal vear ended December 
31 shows a reduction in inventories 
from $913,300 on December 31, 1925 
to $538,618. Surplus in the mean- 
time was increased approximately 
$150,000 and stands at $809,547, of 
which $705,000 is in marketable secur 
ities 

Pacific Reports Increased Loss 

Decreased sales and increased in 
ventory markdowns’ and __ interest 
charges were chiefly responsible for 
the increased net loss, after deprecia- 
tion, of Pacific Mills, for the fiscal 
vear ended Dec. 31. The reported 
loss was $927,952, and compares with 
a loss of $520,819 for the 1925 vear, 
and of $2,266,869 for the 1924 year. 
The detailed operating figures for the 
last two vears are as follows: 












1926 
ae $44,766,810 
Cost goods sold 41,727,181 
Net op profit belf 
depr, int and 
invent mark 
Gown ....: ‘ 3,039,629 ~.909,594 
Less : 
Plant depr...... 1,392,990 1,584,561 
Interest & 
amortization . 1,320,754 1,079,784 
Inv mark 
down Care 1,253,837 966,068 
Total chgs. 3.967.581 3,430,413 
Net prof for yr.. $927,952 t520,819 
De DOO Fee. ween vee we #1,500,000 
eee ate 3% % 
Comparative Statement of Sales 
1926 1925 
Cotton yds..... 268,436,404 297,612,858 
Worsteds, vds... 15,505,726 17 hon 
Yarns, lbs..... 159,438 37,185 


+ Dividends of 1921 and 1922 on $20, 
000,000—100% stock dividend paid in 
December, 1922. Subsequent dividends on 
$40,000,000 of stock. 

t Loss. 


The company’s condensed balance 
(Continued on page 501) 


Factoring as applied 
to the textile indus- 
try, means selling the 
output of the mill for 
cash, without risk Of 
credit losses, and 
Sreater volume of 
sales without in- 
creased capital in- 
vestment. 


. Inquiries invited 


‘TEXTILE BANKING Co. 


FACTORS 


50 Union Square 


New York 
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Forrest Mercerizing Co. 


MERCERIZERS SINCE 1895 


Specialists in 





2 Super Quality 






Plaiting and 















W. T. Love, Pres. J. B. Reeves, Sec. S. A. Robinson, Treas. 













44s to 68s—2 ply 





“It Moats off 


the cone’’ 






LONG STAPLE COMBED PEELERS 





30/1 





Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 


PRISCILLA 
YARNS 





Tinted Yarns 


Licensed under the 


1 
1 
1 
70/1 
1 
; Wilcox Patent No. 1,496,696 





Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, 









ote. 





KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


HIGH GRADE Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
Range: 14/1-24/1 




















































make a very definite appeal Excerpts— 
to exacting merceriZers, knit —* We havetreccived sample cone o { 
: a Be : your No. 22}high grade knitting yarn 
ters and weavers. No better and in testing it out find the breaking 
evidence tha n the 5.000 spin strength better than the average yarn 
we havetbeenjusing and we believe 
dles recently added to the that it will be satisfactory for our 







requirements. ° 
[Name om request] 


Priscilla equipment 





REGISTERED US. PAT. OFFICE 


MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C. Sold Direct 






An ever increasing demand 


’ 

| 
The yarn products of the | 
Priscilla Spinning Company 

| 





has made necessary this addi- 





tion. We are now in a posi- 






tion to supply discerning 





buyers of- yarn, Priscilla 






Quality in numbers from 
44/2 to 68/2. Samples and 
quotations gladly furnished. 





SALES COMPANY 


S.L.DIGGLE, MGR 
906 JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOTTE,.N.C. 







CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
KNITTING-WFAVING-CONVERTING TRADE 
Werwerted Var 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 






SELLING 








THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150.000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N« = 
GEN: SALES MGR: — 
450 FOURTH HVE +» NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND FIFO + 351-52 - 















i 
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Chattanooga Yarn Market Quiet 
‘HATTANOOGA, TENN.—The demand 
n here continued steady during 
the week ending on Jan. 29 with some 
improvement in the demand tor 
combed yarns. A leading local broker 
it the majority of orders he 
during the week were ior 
yarns. A local mercerizer 
at his business is continuing 
a satisfactory pace. The two state- 
ments indicate that business is con- 
tinuing on about the same basis. 
Prices of all yarns remained un- 
changed during the: week. Thrown 
silk remained at $6.20 per lb. Price 
on 60s-2 mercerized was quoted at 79 
to 81c with 30s at 58 to 60c and 80s at 
$1.04 to $1.07. Tens carded yarn was 
listed at 241% Ais 25c and 20s at 27 to 
ati. ‘Tn combed yarns, 18s were 
quoted at 36'%c and 70s at 73 to 75c. 


tor yar 


stated thi 
“ecely ed 
-ombed 


+ +1 


states 


W. D. Johnson Now With Cape 


Fear Yarn Co. 
Walter D. Johnson, formerly treas- 
urer and manager of the Ernaldson 


Cotton Mill Co., Pauls, N. C., is 
now southern representative of the 
Cape Fear Yarn Co., Philadelphia. 


Mr. Johnson makes his headquarters 
at ot. Panis, N.C. 
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Why Spinners Prices V ary 


Certain Producers Maintained Levels 


Above Market 


and Are 


Now Quoting Under Majority 


situation and the 
from dif- 
ferences in the status of spinning mills 
form an human 
nature. They also constitute a prob- 
lem that the 
ing to solve 
difficult to 
dences ot 


_ spinner’s 


vary ing pr ices resulting 


interesting study in 
is endeavor- 
and is finding it pretty 
untangle. Distinct evi- 
advanced prices can be 
found as well as a healthy statistical 
position with mills sold up often to 
April with backwardness on delivery. 
And yet, on the other hand, within 


yarn dealer 


the last two weeks under an ad- 
vancing cotton market prices have 


been received from spinners which in- 
dicate a willingness to sell at a radical 
reduction from the prices which were 
demanded a short time ago. What is 
the explanation? 
Reaction of Spinners 

A plausible explanation may be 
given for this apparently opposite 
situation but we do not claim for it 
an all-embracing analysis or the yard- 
stick that measures the entire industry. 
For what it is worth the following 


is presented It will be remembered 
that before the first of the year a 
good deal of surprise was expressed 
at the very 


ners and their 


general firmness of spin- 
ability to maintain 

claimed were out 
cotton market. It 
remembered that at this 
time intimations were made that there 
was concerted agreement on prices 
and against naming any decline. It 
was admitted that no such unity of 
action could be proven, but it is cer- 
tain that there were very few spinners 
who could be budged from their 
trary position on prices by any mode 
of persuasion within the power oi the 
dealer or of the consumer. 


prices which many 
of relation to the 


will also be 


arbi- 


Since the above period mentioned a 
good many mills have taken business 
that will carry them well through the 
first quarter of the 
this business was undoubtedly, as has 
been mentioned before, the result of 


yeal Some of 


covering on short sales and this char 


acter of business 


done as very firm 


was undoubtedly 


prices for the spin- 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to size 
—™ Skeins or eee (ren — 


4s to Ss. ae —24% 20s inne 28 
2 eee Baas 241425 NE dias a eck ere nes eee eee 30 
ae te eel + 25 —25y P68 .... cece cece cece ets. ol 
l4s 4: Siahig chiwiissskbs ag wexre Be citi’ whee a 32 
De ie Fisce cceted cds ke ea a re — —43 

eae Skeins and Tubes 

BOE oy aa kes Ridaea ea wate eee ee Pe sat ..— —32% 
PE ie So akchiictaetbe a ai evra 2444—25 30s-2 34 
REE aia ais usa’ o co's a stems. Wace 25 —251%, 36s-2 - —4] 
BU foci a cucibaca ance 26 —261%4 40s-2 nae: oa 
RE Ret a ees ae 27 —27% 40s-2 Hich bre: ika age ....— —44 
DUE: “Kwek cc Wd Sb Gc ay Re SE SPURS orev aceun while deb wen — —50 
hah 5 cee tia hhate DE SBE WORM cies sce cciccs cues — 

Single Warps 
RNY Sha SAO Sie wn er ae — —25\% 24s . Secs ta aie ae Wels cee CBI 
RE. nies ecadinen easier hows 254%4—26 26s weet a ae 
Bt he rece Oe oe a SF Se BOOS oa kinna eae a ene aoe ae — —35 
16s ae an a UE cdc kana bw:n/0ts, #hiae es 45 —46 
Soho inn shoals be eet 28 —28% 

Twesply Warps 

Ss-2 — —25 24s-2 hicdeh sehr acome eae eae 31% 
10s-2 —— —26 I ssc d alu Recenter ae aoa ons — -33 

23-2 26%4—27 308-2 . 34 —35 
14s-2 27 ni 40s-2 ordinary ....... 43 —44 
Maik ie cia we he Sea — —27% 50s-2 5] 
20s-2 ; 28 29 H0s-2 barca ae ‘as 57 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 20-20%c.; White, 23%4-24c. 

Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 

BR) shen cei rad Riel acc aoe — —24 BE Oak Saas mite Kee 27%—28 
Nt SO oe a ne —24% 22s (silver and Jaeger)..— —30 
OF eine aikiv kere ee ae ke. ae er ee, am 
PN eects peta Litneeataeas ae nme SNE GG Ta lesa ahe aca hw diets 6 32 29 —291%4 
BOM as hist ni 8 teceee em —26 OO ae tee 30 —3l 
2. eee vee eee e 2L6Y%—27 30s extra quality...... .33 —34 
Se clare aus ; — —27 eee eee 42 —43 

Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
BREE ss nauinies Want cwares 37 —39 EE cia w iota sie bese Dale Sa 562 —aA4 
IE fe ulhadis vias eiete ea won 42 —43 ee ee aieeakton 58 —62 
UAE ato wine «cae 44 —46 2 Saraatale int wreca elm e 68 —73 
Ss Grates Git. ote kiwis a ae 46 —48 RS eer 80 —83 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 


noted 





close of business Feb. 2. They do not cover lows 
For New York spot cotton prices, see page 483. For staple cotton prices, see page 481. 


Singles 
SR ti ow cn Oeealentiee eu — —34% 30s 
MD Sais ciate Bie ke es kaa 6 ole 908 — —d3d 338s da aren edges erie ‘ 
BO ovieika pple abe Rew wens a a GONE ia be ea ae msia oe €e Rie 48 —49 
EG is 5a Ea meee — —36 | eer ree errr 52 —h 
TAME diadlaw tie mive'n as re Niet — —37 GO ois wnacntuws erases 60 —é3 
iL sbainc mares Ceeen en - —44() EM z32i xo aca nara eatin aecucen 72 —T75 
28s Peete ewes a Say FG ratatio: German 0d afar aleboe se are 82 —8é 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
BR os ae aeloras bias a atacaemath 54 —56 ee i aaa preantecaia odes S50 1 038—1 06 
SORES ihe niee sie cer onne 56 —6l Singles 
DOs nan tadaceceme seek 60 —62 308 ee 82 
DES Nog wits Dawe we wae 62 —64 MIS soo ove nina ete 85 
eee 67 —69 GE cc iviwete sates ws —I0 
50s-2 .69 —72 60s .. sétlers - -1 00 
NI de wiki acne Riana morale 78 —8l 70s - L iz 
CON: cwallnwhedaaeaiamece 91 —94 80s .... ; ‘ —l 50 
Peeler— (Super a 
Single Cenes 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 

10s .. 29 30 37 39 ris 34 35 14 —46 
14s 0 + | 38 th () 36 ay 17 50 

ts Ka, Ihde 3Y t] SO. 6 wee wee 4] 13 50 —52 
ls ; 3l —32 1) —42 10s 15 47 53 —55 
20s 31%4—32% 41 AS 508. co sees = 58 —60 
24s ..33 34 13 —45 OWbkavacess —_-_ — 68 —TO 

Combed Cones Warps and Tubes 

PANE? «cc -eha kiakiew Wamu ..40 —42 NE a dic aw wi OH m me wierd 50 —bs5 
REE? 66 buds ceoweuws Baba 42 —44 ME Ne saicewiecdectevee xs 57 62 
A SP ee ee 44 —46 CUE Se wee cea charwwas «Ss 65 —70 
DY cc ordi esdhake wee ae 45 —48 BOE Wuscieice wade waa meee 75 —80 
368-2 weeee ee 48 —50 BE Ctacwriewnavtnnvaxveed 90 —06 


Combed I Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes er Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
Sakelarides 


Peeler 

Average Best 
BR: 6 kata dence 47 —49 rt— 
SOB ..2cce0e--00 —B5Z 57— 
re ...038 —54 58—59 
Mk tds cc Sa ata — —58 62—63 
a 63 67— 
TE sc cieacsron -— —68 72— 
60s . ‘ —78 82— 


r or higher qualities unle 
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ner realized he had the whip hand and 
is making the yarn dealer pay. An- 
proportion 
books is the re- 


atively small 
spinners’ 
sult ot p 


purchasing by the 


ther compat 
. ‘ 

ot orders on 
dealer for 
but from all reports 
rger proportion 1S due to 
placed by the 


1 account, 
contracts consumer. 
It would not seem likely that these 

placed at 
were 
the possibility of do- 
ing business in this 


orders were spinners’ 


figures which above the market 
In other words, 
when 

generally had 
commensurately 
only in individual 
cases where concessions could be ob- 
tained. 


period 
felt that 
not been 


with cotton 


buyers yarn 
reduced 


Was 


Reasons for Varying Status 

It would seem to be a natural con- 
clusion therefore that those spinners 
who did not hold to the high level of 
are the ones that did 
and whose product is under 
This explains why certain spinners 
cannot quote for delivery before April 
and why 


business 
order. 


prices 


there is a 
matter 
fair propor- 
tion of the spinners refused to drop 
their quotations as it would seem 


in other instances 
decided backwardness on the 


of delivery. If a very 


evident they did, it also explains why 
(Continued on page 491) 
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HEN AANUUTNUNNUT! 


COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 






II YN SERA I AN 

















COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 
Tryon, N.C. Combed Peeler Yarns = 
30's to 70’s 
Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 
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CATLIN & CO,, Inc. 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


AMERICAN SPINNING CO. 
APPLETON COMPANY 
APPLETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FLORENCE MILLS 
HILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
APONAUG MANUFACTURING CO. 
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McCONNEL & Co., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine 
Cotton Yarns, especially adapted 


for the making of Laces, Curtains, 


Gloves and for insulating wires. 


Voile, Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods, 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 











Representative for U. S. 


| F. C. CHAMBERS | 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





















| 3750 L. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Did Spinners Sell Too Soon? 





High Grade Underwear Yarns Quoted Four Cents Higher than 


a Month Ago 


PHILADELPHIA. 
LTHOUGH an active interest 
f from weavers developed during 

e latter half of January continuing 
until the present, the feature of the 

irket during the last month has been 

e volume of knitting yarns sold and 
particularly those qualities taken by 
p-State knitters. As an example of 
he change that has taken place it 
will be recalled buying in large quan- 
tities by up-State underwear manu- 
facturers started at a 3Ic or 31%c 
basis for 30s of extra-quality. | his 
week two of the important spinners 
of this grade yarn quote this count 
t 35¢ to 36c and they have sufficient 
confidence in the situation this year 
to refuse to sell at any lower level. 
lhose spinners who have been willing 
to sell this count from 31'%c up to 33c 
during recent weeks now are fairly 
well sold ahead for several months 
and many are unable to make deliver- 
ies until the summer months. 

The average price of business on 
their books will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 32c to 32!’2c and several of 
them are already asking the question 
whether they made an error in book 
ing such large quantities as they have 
within the last month at such prices. 
Those spinners who from week to 
week refused to solicit business at 
prices manufacturers were willing to 
pay are now in position to supply a 
suitable yarn and to make deliveries 
itan earlier date than those who have 
taken bulk of the business to date and 
t the same time to secure anywhere 
from 3 to 4c a pound more for the 
ume yarn which is the difference 
based upon quotations named on this 
high grade underwear yarn this week. 

In addition to this there are reports 
up-State knitters have not covered 
their requirements for light-weights 
by a considerable margin and that 
there still remains a large volume of 
this business yet to be placed. Under 
these circumstances those spinners 
who have their production for spring 
months open and are in an attractive 
position not only to secure bulk of 


xe 


this new business but to secure prices 
that are considerably above the prices 
at which their competitors took this 
early underwear contracting. 
Orders Yet to Be Covered 

There have been several large in- 
quiries from this trade in the market 
recently and according to reports 
from manufacturers they are now se- 
curing a good volume of new business 
in light-weight underwear which will 
make it imperative for them to buy, 
larger quantities than already con- 
tracted for, both for light-weights and 
also for medium-weights. Another 
trend which seems to favor those 
spinners who have not taken a large 
volume of this business to date is the 
fact a number of underwear manu- 
facturers have been experiencing some 
difficulty in bleaching their garments 
made from this yarn, the garments 
not coming up a bright, clear white 
Blame for this is placed upon the yarn 
by manufacturers and this could pos 
sbly react in favor of: the other spin 
ners even though later developments 
should indicate that the fault was not 
really in the varn itself. 








Spot Heavies Recede 





Burlap Market Adjusts Prices That 
Were Out of Line 

here has been further recession in 
the spot price of heavy weight bur 
lap. The change is something which 
has been expected for some time be 
cause of the fact that spot heavies 
bore an unnatural relation to lights 
and to futures of heavies themselves. 
It was simply a matter of a spot pinch 
which has gradually been alleviated. 

Recent quotations place 40-in. 10!2s 
on the spot at 8.95c. Because of the 
greater scarcity of ros they are bring 
ing about the same figure as the 
heavier construction. Fo 
a month, a relation 
exists, and the quotations are 8.70c 
and &.60c, respectively. Spot 8-ounce 


r arrival in 


more normal 


goods are unchanged without much 
activity, the price being 6.50¢ for 


nearby and distant goods. 





wy Lists | i92t | 1922 | 1923 





i924 | 1925 | 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 






“VAN COURT CARWITHEN-: 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 
Cotton 
Yarns 
of Quality 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


PLUSH HARTSELL SPINNING 12s to 16s 
YARNS MASON SPINNING 20s to 30s 











FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality 


, WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


MILLS 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 





Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


es: mee 
QUALITY FIRST 
| 
| 


| The Wm. H. LORIMER’ S sons 10. Pate Thread hiiiniiee | 


| MERCERIZED YARNS YARNS 


James Austin & Son 





—For All Purposes— 


260 West Broadway, New York | 
Selling Agents | 





| Ontario and Lawrence Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ts 























New Jersey | 


STEVENS 


Textile | 

MAUNEY-STEEL COMPANY |] y crn co, Inc. Wire | 
86-88 ~~ NY. Stitcher | 

Cotton YARNS WorthSt. JIS. City _ Hie Ge 

COTTON YARNS rapical Met | 





Philadelphia New York Providence kisi Meee. i aan ieee 
Combed Rev. Thrd. 24s to 50s 





—_s e = E a ie 
~d 3t 


ree nov SEK urG. co. 
ad 








< STEELE “COTTON MILE. co. 
~d 


: ST ae THRE .D ‘MILLS 
“d 


High Grade—Mule Spun 


10-50% Wool Content 


priye nly ‘MEG. co. 
sd 20s 






Selling Ag 


H. .. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS 
8s Carpet Varn 
ROY AL LC — MILLS 
Os 








LINEN for Hosiery 


\ MULTIPLE oe E LECTRICAL YARNS Weaving and Twisting 


WINTHROP COTTON YARN CO. 


Taunton, Mass. 


C« re. rde d 40s to 120s 







cguard Harness 
Flaxnoils — Flaxwastes = een caatie 
ANDREWS & COOK, INC. 
66-72 Leenard St. NEW YORK 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Improved Inquiry 


Litthke Appreciation of Relative 
Cheapness of Combed Yarns 
stoN.—Inquiry and interest in 
on yarn market have increased 

s week, but they have been confined 
rely to getting an up-to-date line 

s and the attitude of sellers 


marked ex 
in most in 


id have resulted in no 
because, 
found 


sion of sales, 
prices firm 
true of 
yarns of 


have 
idvancing. ‘This is equally 
th carded and 
¢h and medium grades, 

erade there is naturally a 
buyers 


combed 
although on 
yarns 
basis if are not too 
urticular about cleanliness and even- 
Combed Yarns Attract Interest 

Combed and high-grade carded hos- 
ery yarns been in better de- 
mand, but it is difficult to estimate to 
what extent this is due to threatened 
closing of the Manomet Mill, New 
Bedford, Mass., or to a permanent in- 
rease in the use of such yarns. Most 
spinners of such yarns long ago re- 
stricted production to the compara- 
tively small requirements of regular 
and switched the balance 
‘f their spindles to more salable and 
profitable specialties with the result 
that there are no stock accumulations 
of consequence. A sudden spurt in 
lemand for high -grade combed 
mprobable, but should it 
find it difficult 
to obtain prompt deliveries, and would 
‘ertainlv be up against advancing 


have 


customers, 


hos- 





iery yarns is 
develop ese might 


FiCes. 
The Cheapest Yarns 

Spinners of combed and fine-count 
carded yarns of average to high 
grade still find it difficult to convince 
buyers of the relatively higher present 
cost of the cotton content of such 
than of ordinary carded and 
smbed yarns in which low-grade cot- 
tons may be used, and of the relative 
heapness of the former at prices con- 
venient. A comparison of present 
itton prices with those ruling last 
lctober, however, will show that 
while futures have advanced only 150 
to 175 points there has been an addi- 


varns 


tional advance in premiums on mid- 
lling and higher grades of extra 
taples of firm 300 to 400 points, 


vhile that on Government I to 1% 


nch cottons of strict low middling 
1 higher grade has been approxi- 
itely as great. 

It is true that with demand for 


gh grade yarns slack the 


being set by 


price pace 
spinners who still own 
tton bought at prices last fall, 
ut users will do well to understand 
at comparatively spinners cov- 
red at those prices, and that 
tocks of those who did are dwindling. 
Points to Quality Demand 
Of course, if there is to be a sub- 
rmal demand for quality goods and 
varns there is nothing in the cotton 
and yarn situation for producers of 
such goods to worry about, or to take 
advantage of, but if relatively cheap 
cotton does not stimulate an increased 


low 


few 
also 


demand for quality cotton products it 
will be about the first time on record 
that this will have happened. If, how- 
ever, demand runs true to precedent, 
then many yarn users who are hes! 
tating to anticipate their needs w 
have cause to wish that they had made 
a careful survey of the market situa 
tion. and had accurate pare 
upon which to base their operat 
ind to encourage them to take advan 
tage of current low prices of combed 
‘ns of average to high grad 


Well 


Comber Promises 


Run 


Output May Behind Con- 
sumption— Manchester 
Boston.—The cotton waste market 


emerging epee the distress- 
ing situation which enveloped good 
and poor wastes ae last year mak- 
ing 1926 the most distressing 
encountered by the organized 


is slowly 


waste 


trade. There seems to be considerable 
confidence shown in the near future 
of the best materials. The outlook 


is for no very large output of comber 
this vear and while cotton sump 
tion is likely to run well on the aver- 
age of last year it is not impossible 
that comber output will move in the 
opposite 


con 


direction. The 
will of 


supply of 
normal in 
relation to the spinning 
done and the output is therefore 
to be in strict 
production of yarns of 

It is no longer 
ers’ market. Holders of good spi 
materials now 


threads course be 


amount ot 
likelv 
accordance with the 
all kinds 

so distinctly a buy 
nnable 
have something to sa 
on the question of price. For year to 
and ny 1 yroblem has not 
and the situat 


date the picker 


been solved ion does not 


seem very promising. This was one 
of the big troubles of the market all 
through 1926 and may be repeated 
with variations throughout 1927. So | 
long as the mills consume large quan 

tities of cotton, 600,000 bales or more 


monthly, 
regular 


just so long will there be a 
and constant 
materials 


output of these 


discarded in the manufac 


turing processes. In the case of comb 
er the situation is entirely different, 


the operation of combing representing 
the carrying of the prepared cotton 
through another for production 
of the higher grades of 

In the English cotton 


stage 
varns. 


waste market 


there is a better feeli1 ig. A sood man 
contracts have been Sad into cover 
ing delivery a long way ahead. It 


believed that the trend of prices 
likely to be upward rather than down- 
ward. More confi 


than for 


dence has been seen 


some time past. Buvers of 


most classes of wastes are still mov- 
ing cautiously however though 
toward larger 


So far as exports are con- 
cerned there is no sign of activity. 


is a distinct tendency 


business. 


Current Quotations 


Nominal 

PO CONE. 663k cs cew es - 10%—11%ce. 
oe |. eee 914—10c 
Egyptian comber .......... 9 — Oe. 
Choice willowed fly......... 31%4— 4c. 
Choice willowed picker..... 3 — 8c. 
| I a eee 13 —14e. 
Linters (mill run) ......... 3 — 3%c. 
Spoolers (single) ......... 8 — 9e. 

ee Sar 8%— 8c. 


year | 


there 
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| 77 SUMMER ST. 

















O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. | 
ALL FORMS | 
AND NUMBERS 


COTTON YARN 








INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS- Knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 






















COTTON YARNS 
PLUS 
SERVICE 


ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


——sS_ 





DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL. DIRECT 











TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSIE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Webster Bldg. 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
















ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS ! For Woolen Mills} WE SELL 


/ a Specialty ) DIRECT 







JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Textile Mercury 


The leading British weekly 
newspaper exclusively 
devoted to Textiles. 
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Features are made of “Weekly Index to Cur- , 
rent Prices,’’ ‘‘Market” Reports,’ ‘‘Bookshelf,”’ 3 
“Financial News,’’ ‘Cotton Price” Balance 

Sheets,”’ and all the latest textile news of the 

week. 
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WEEKLY 6d. 
Annual Subscription: U.K., £1 10s.; Abroad, £1 15s. 


Published by 
INDUSTRIAL NEWSPAPERS, LTD. 


20 MOUNT STREET 
MANCHESTER 
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Cotton Steady At Slight Reaction 


some 


otton market a 
ticipate a lull in d 

The theory 
ion is that bu 
ind spot cotton | 





expectatht 


sutt icient progress in sec 
ments to permit them t 
nearer view of the co 
betore buying again « 
scale. Spot sales during 


50% 
for the same month las 
as indicat 


reported, while Februar 


, behind 


in excess of 


Selling of Futures on Expectation of Lull in Demand 


This Month 


ppears to an- 
emand during 
this 
yers of both 
yrobably made 
uring require- 


oO wait for a 
ming acreage 
m any large 


January were 
the business 
t year, so far 


ted by the business officially 
vy generally is 


a quiet month, and on the whole, the 
theory of a lull does not appear un- 
reasonable. Those who hold it, natu- 
rally, are inclined to expect reac- 
tions, and during the past fortnight, 
perhaps, there has been more or less 


lizing or liquidation 
of the outlook. With t 
in 
reduced, howeve 


iong interest 


erably 


on this view 
he speculative 


futures now consid- 


r, the market 


has become quiet enough to suggest 


that there is more disp¢ 
for a decline to buy on, 


sition to wait 
than to sell in 


anticipation of lower prices. 


Of course, a lull in 


demand does 


not necessarily mean that cotton will 


weigh on the market. 


The South 


seemed willing to supply the require- 


ments 


advancing 


buyers durin 
It 

follows, however, that t 
cotton tor 


prices. 


and up to the time o 
writing 
veloped in the belt. Sal 





g January at 
by no means 
hey will force 


sale on declining markets, 


f the present 


no selling pressure had de- 


es as officially 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 








Mosed For Week Closed Net 

Jan. 27 High Low Fet 1 Chge 

F 13.08 13.30 13.08 13.23 4.15 

M 13.18 13.42 13.17 13.33 +.15 

Ay 13.28 13.50 1 13.48 —+.15 

M 13.39 13.63 13.37 18.64 -+.15 

J 13.49 13.7 13.49 13.65 +.16 

. 13.69 13.85 13.56 13.76 he 37 

Au t 13.67 13.90 13.67 13.84 +.17 

Sept 13.75 14.00 13 13.93 +.18 

13.79 14.08 13.79 13.97 +-.18 

N 13.88 14.12 13.88 14.0 +.17 

I 13.97 14.28 13.93 14.13 +.16 

i 14.20 14.19 A 

SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(Middling) 

New York New Orleans L’pool 

F Bi -Bilasses ces 13. 70¢ 13.40¢ 7.26d 

n. 29 13.65¢ 13.32 7.394 

31.. 13.55¢ 13 . 65¢ 7.37d 

1 : 12.65¢ 13.34 7.31d 

Fet 2 13.70¢ 13.34¢ 7.35d 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Prices 
Feb.1 
13 
12 
13.00 
13.04 
13.25 
13. 
13. 
12 
12.75 
12.25 
12 
13. 
13. 
13 
13.65 
12. 


13 





STOCKS 
This Last 
week year 
634,789 427, 062 
51,244 24, 866 
70,335 52,992 
$2,939 80,790 
682, 405 612, 375 
7,130 35,608 
124,557 140,796 
111, 083 104,304 
304, 361 285,778 
8, 059 15,746 
“5, 08 7,232 
994, 250 729,601 
1,707 2,563 
162,117 65,126 
cade ee 62,784 
1,515 1,328 
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reported in the spot markets showed a 
falling off at the beginning of the 
month, but a continued good demand 
was reported for low grades in the 
interior and the basis was said to be 
generally steady and unchanged. The 
indications are that both foreign and 
domestic spinners have turned increas- 
ingly to the low grades which prob- 
ably show an attractive spinning value 
to those who can use them. 


Green Turtle Soup 


Associated with the table of the 
most fastidious 

Was introduced by New Bed- 

ford Whalemen— 


Quissett Quality Yarns 


Recognized by * discriminating 
users as quality products were 
introduced by New Bedford 


Quissett Mills 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Home of the Spinners of 
the Finest Cotton Yarns in the U.S.A. 
as well as 
the Weavers of the Finest Cotton Fabrics 


. 


\) 
\ 
‘| 


Nothing more conclusive is heard \ 
with reference to the new crop out- x 
look. Reports to the South-wide Cot- 
ton Conference Committee point to a 
reduction of from 25 to 35% in the 
principal States, except for Texas, 
from which returns far are 
incomplete to form the basis for a 
forecast. Traders, locally, however, 
are not much inclined to accept these 
figures, believing that if new crop 
months hold above 14c, there will be 
little reduction in the Southwest, and 
it is doubtful, perhaps, whether the 
market as a whole is looking for cur- 
tailment of more than 10 or 15% on 
the average. Weather conditions this 
winter are supposed to have been fa- 
vorable so far as preliminary soil con- 
dition is concerned, and there are some 
who think that temperatures have been 
low enough to reduce the number of 
boll weevil in hibernation. 


so too 
































The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


all 


Sake 


Market Jan.,26 Feb. 1 Change Lst.Yr Sales 

Galveston 13.10 13.25 +15 20. 64 1.790 be 
New Orleans 13.20 13.34 +14 20.12 13.794 | | 1SsSse 1 
Mobile 12.50 12.60 10 19.55 440 

Savannah 12.85 13.04 +19 19.70 257 N B df d 

Norfolk 13.06 13.19 +13 20.19 3,384 Ww M ss 
New York 13.50 13.68 +15 20.70 8,110 e ecrored, ass. 
Augusta 12.81 12.94 +13 19.75 1,240 

Memphis 12.75 12.7 — 20.00 5,175 

ee — — Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Houston .... 13.05 13,20 +15 20.20 15,833 r 

Seen +: = = i ee Se Edward H. Cook, Treas. 


The following differences on the off Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 


Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 





marked ** are not delivered on 
contract. 

WHITEVGRADES 

Mem-Mont- Au- = Aver. 

Dallas" phis gomery gusta age 
Pi coxecsuncue 1.25¢ 1.25¢ 1.05¢ .83¢ 1.14% 
ere 1.00 1.00t .90f .68t .90% 
i vscnkecets .75¢ .75¢ .75¢ .58¢ .664 
BM Si cxikeabeno 50% .50t .50t 38% 444 
te Mikes scacwen 1.25% 1.50% 1.25% 1.25% .96* 
Rice otdeatts 3.25% 3.50% 3.50% 3.00% 2.38* 
ee cvcvecs 5.25% 6.00% 5.50% 4.50* 3.55% 
Sty Grdivowsece 6.50% 7.50% 7.00% 6.00° 4.98° 

SYELLOW TINGED ¥ 
G. M. » ae ee. 2 2. 
8.M 1.00% 1.50% 1.00% 1.00% 1.16" 
ao.. 2.50% 3.00% 2.50* 2.50* 2.63* 
SL. 4.00% 4.50% 4.00* 4.00* 3.75°* 
SL ar 6.00° 6.50% 5.50% 5.50* 5.23* 
YELLOW STAINED 

2 eee 2.25° 3.00% 2.00° 2.00% 2.25% 
'S >" re 2.75% 3.50% 2.50% 2.50* 2.789 
Be ccxsntesnnvas 4.00° 4.00% 3.25% 3.25% 3.52° 

BLUE STAINED 

NM a aniogs 2.50% 3.00% 2.00° 2.008 2.18" 

et cnascenkes 3.00° 3.508 2.75* 3.75° 2.88% 
De nsncerenen 4.00° 4.00° 3.75° 3.75* 3.75* 
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ee ee 
Mossberg 
Records caedk Volumes | “engineers” 
your 
The unusual qualities of Caldwell h 
Cypress Tanks are proven by their toughest 
enviable records in all sections of the problems 
untry. Perhaps this is largely due " 
to the fact that, of all woods, cypress the 
is the one which lasts best outside Prestee! 
its native climate. sane 
Thirty years’ experience in build- y 
ing tanks enables us to couple this 
‘ remarkable tank wood with work- Consult 
% oa manship and design that ensure the MOSSBERG PRESSED STEEL CORP. 
7 * 5 naximum of tank satisfaction. 
1 since ante} eoreen eee ATTLEBORO, MASS., U. S. A. 
, ” Send for catalog On all Beam and Beam Head Requirements 
a N Y—2051 Grand Central T 1. —— See Also — 
9 CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE GREENVILLE. 5. cath) meen ata CONSOLIDATED 1 Lr 
. DALLAS. TEX.—R A. Singleton Co., 713 Slaughter Bldg. ——CATALOG—— 
W. E. Caldwell Co. CHICAGO, ILL.—140 S. Dearborn St. 7 : 
Incorporated NKS asaniaen 5 ae — — 
2060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. ane 








TOWER> 


REEDS HEDDLE-FRAMES WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


HEDDLES _ || Te“BODDEN” Flyer 


Oe x Se) ees Tencamcnsso) 
FOR QUALITY OF FINISH 


Cpr eS ee) FOR QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION 
This new type heddle with in- work, particularly to silk and | HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 








serted steel eyelet is espe- a rayon. Recommended for Jac- 
cially adapted to high ply —S quard work. 
We carry a large stock on hand for Immediate Delivery Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


All varieties, including Repair Heddles, Twinwire 
Jacquard Heddles, Doup Heddles, etc. 


° F t d Hamilt ats.» 
H. E. Schmidt & Co. “New Selferd, Mas. fl 


a 


Adolph Saurer incorporated | MILL CRAYONS 


High-speed Looms 


Thomas Mayor & Son, Olney Street, Providence, %. I. 


























Automatie Warp Let-offs | LOWELL CRAYON COMPANY 
Embroidery Machines LOWELL, MASS. 
| 
| ¢ 


U.S. A. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 


See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE or address inquiry to 
——CATALOG—— s 


River Ave. & East 151st St... New York 














——See clive “ Va 
CONSOLIDATED >\\f a 
—CATALOG— BS ytd ‘bife 


TRADE MARK 





| | ci teceahe COMPANY | 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


Steen and Self- Lubricating Spinning Tube | ROCKFORD ,ILL.U.S.A. | 


‘ ~ 
saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life |] FRAMINGHAM . MASS. GREENVILLE . S.C. 


. the tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most important of } | ene TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 


scsi WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
pene ee eee eee t o “Al UTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS , 


STEEL CAPS, SPINDLES, TUBES AND FLYERS—Manufactured and Repaired. eta a Rees mpetioe se: ela pte ates 


Cassese SPS SP Sees eSe SeSeGec S757 SPSS Se GeGeS: SORISeSESe Sc See GeSeGeSeSPS: SES: THSrSrSeSeGr G2Gr Ge GamaGaGe 


WALBUCK crayons 


20 Colors—Always Uniform 
for wool, worsted, cotton and rayon yarns and piece goods 


Easily Washed Out 
WAISUCK CRAYON CO... 33s. 


25252525252" 2525252525  ASeSeSe520 2525 ™ eSeS2SeS25252° Boas e525e" aSesAsesAseSeS 252525252025 >" AG ze eSeSeS eG) 


: 


ir tae eeeeeseaS aeitReasasitl ae 





| 





i ae ea tae aa at 
Reeds and Combs of All Descriptions 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF aa 





OPEN = 


29525255 25252525 





LLL t] 


Working Samples Sent Free at All hme on Receipt of Particulars 


THE LOOM REED AND HARNESS CO. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 





(sesesesese eee oe Se 5eS2S2SeSe See af 
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Cotton—Continued 


Demand Continues 


Fair Call for All Varieties on 
Memphis Market 
MPHIS, TENN. JAN. 31.—While 
this market did not 
reac'l the previous week’s impressive 
demand seems still far from 
While some attribute the 
er sales to the passing of Janu- 
t was nevertheless true that there 
not one day during the week 
suitable for classing. Business was 
restricted also by scarcity of offer- 
ings of cotton most in demand. While 
there is fair demand for all kinds of 
cotton, except the nondescripts, it is 
best for the bright low grades, of 
fair to good staple, on which interest 
has centered for several weeks. There 
is no distinct holding tendency on the 
part of owners of these bright low 
grades but the impression that they 
may become scarce is gaining and 
there is more disposition to ask a 
shade above the market than to make 
oncessions. It was quite generally 
predicted that a lull would follow the 
illing up of January commitments 
but shippers are booking enough new 
rders for immediate and nearby de- 
livery or have decided not to delay 
iurther their commitments for the 
more distant months; probably both. 
There appears to be no buying against 
sales to be made in the future. 
Daily receipts are again falling off 
comparison with last year, due no 
ubt to unfavorable weather which 
‘interfering with harvesting and with 
‘ransportation. Receipts will prob- 
bly increase with a return of clear 
eather as they did during the first 
‘two weeks of January. Recent re- 
‘ipts are trashy and carry heavy 
lor. Ordinary is bringing about 8c, 
ut some below class has sold as low 
> 6'2c, but is not much in demand 
any price. Low middling leaf, 
iddling color, I-in. sold at 12%e. 
ther sales were made at the follow- 
ig prices: Strict middling 1 1/16 to 
'g in. at 16c, middling 1% in. at 
strict middling 1 1/16 in. at Isc. 
ood ordinary, blue and trashy, lf 
nat 8'%4e, strict good ordinary, blue, 


Cotton 


n sales in 


fied. 


Market Statisties 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, 





Saturday, 


Jan. 29° Jan. 22 
CLS BVETAS....ccccccces 12.86 12.89 
12.75 12.75 


Premium Staples 
t Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Strict Middling Prices steady 

ae 164%@17c 
ceeets : 19 @19%ec 
24 @25c 


Current Sales 








For Prev Week 
week week before 
total.. ae 29, 800 36,900 3 

included.... 21,45 25, 400 25,625 
OB eciscseses 218,767 155,163 152,909 
emphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
ipts ore 15,927 16,63 8,033 
eipts : 55,009 43,252 33,099 

a Aug, 1 
361, 826 
: 2 37,302 
a at Aug. 1.. 1,315, 870, 057 
—— ek ne me’ 111, 286 
for week.. 4,203 

stock in 


of Memphis 





1 to 11/16 in. at ge, strict low] 
middling 1 in. at r4c, low middling | 
I in. at tic, strict low middling, | 


tinged, 7g to I in. at 10%c, and ordin 


arv to good ordinary 7g to I in. at 
8l4c. 


Staple Premiums Strong 





Improved Demand on Moderate 
Declines in Futures 
Boston, Feb. 1.—The moderate in- 
crease in demand for premium and 
extra staple cottons that has been ex 
perienced since the middle of last 
week apparently was due more to the 
fact that certain spinners have been 
scared by the recent 
futures than by any actual improve- 
ment in demand for yarns or cloths 
in other cases 


advance in 


requiring such cottons ; 
it has been due to the fact that buyers 
had deferred covering as 
possible and were obliged to have a 
little cotton. Demand has been quite 
varied as to lengths and grades and 


long as 


is of moderate volume both indi 
vidually and in the aggregate. Mid 


dling to low middling grades are the 
firmest. 

Egyptians continue relatively much 
firmer than similar lengths and grades 
of domestic extra staples, and without 
stimulating any considerable substitu- 


tion of the former for thé latter. 
Flat prices of Egyptians are I to 3c 
cheaper than domestic cottons tor 


which they would be substituted, and 
on a net basis there is a further mar 


gin in their favor of at least 1!2c,| 


even allowing for a slightly greater 
wastage in processing. English spin- 
ners are accustomed to switch from 
one class of cottons to the other when- 
ever there is a price advantage, but 
most domestic spinners seem to regard 
changing from domestic to Egyptian 
cottons as they would changing from 
cotton to wool, or to some more un 
usual fiber. On the Alexandria ex 
change new crop futures 
about as much as old crop futures de 
clined; October Uppers are up 14 
points as compared with a decline ot 
23 points in February; November 
Sak. is up 4 points as compared with 
a decline of g points in March. 
October Uppers at $18.84 are selling 
165 points over the February option, 
and November Sak. at $26.54 is 129 
points over the March option. 
Current Quotations 
Average prices for Feb.-Mar. ship 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middliz 


advanced 


(Government 


LT FIG BB icc cs cee cosas Ae tong 18 told 
1 1/16 in. to % In...... 17%tol8tec. 18%4tol9'y 
Ro Ab When s ce enon agtn cease - 18 tolls 19 to2 
Bo eee me 21 to22 
2. Mh. Wactissds cease 24 to2ix 26 to28 


Basis on N. Y. March 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Feb.-Mar. shipment as follows: Me 
dium Sakellarides 26'4c, off ‘4c 
Medium Uppers, 19c, off 
Jan. 26. They report closing prices 
Feb. 1 on the Alexandria 
as follows: Feb. Uppers $17.19, off 
23c. Mar. Sak. $25.23, off 9c from 
Jan. 26. 


2c from 


exchange 


483 



















Uniformity—the greatest quality in 
manufacture—is insured with Dixie 
Yarns—because absolute uniformity 
is preserved in every step of its 
manufacture from raw cotton to the 
finished product. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 





Spindale, N. C. 
Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 

NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 

READING, PA. 

CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


_ GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
| 108 S. Front Street, Phila. (Bradford ‘Gystem) 
| FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
| Tops and Worsted Yarns White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mix 
| FOR | aeRO 





| Trade both in Grey and Mixtures | PASSAIC STE SPINS Co. 
aaa MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


Tops YARNS 
UNDERWEAR HOSIERY W. C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL | 
SWEATER WEAVING 212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT ST 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 





@ sss 


YARNS 


ATE TS LA SI 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: ceeten Geoffrey methane, 69 pronto St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Campbell & Van So" Linda, 1023 James Bldg. 








FINE 
WOOLEN 
AND _ 
MERINO 
YARNS 


HORNER BROTHERS WOOLEN MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen 


YARNS 


For Knitters and Weavers | 


Sele Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnat St., Phila., Pa. 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 















Almost a Century of Continuous Operation 
Stands for High Quality and Prompt Service | 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
EATON RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


WORSTED, MOHAIR Y ARN S 
FOUNDED 1836 AND NOVELTY 
Harvey G. Rockwell, Selling Agent, 25 Madison Ave., New York | 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cer. 27th Street 





Star Worsted Company | 
YARNS 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WORSTED _  woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





—, 


Thr own Silk Yarns Cloth Folder = : cutter | 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted Send for las | 
Cotton and Knitting Mills and Measurer Manufactured by 


ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon *. 
Worcester, Mass. 












GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


| RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


WEBSTER, MASS. Leominster, Mass. 
Spinners of anufacturers ef 


OE WOES Weaving Yarns|| (“oct YARNS 
ALSO KNITTING YARNS FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 


Heather a Spesiaity Mixtures asd Desera 





Maanexit Spinning Co. Rockwell Woolen Co.| 
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Deliveries On Tops 


Holding Up Well 


Goods Opening To Date of Little 
Market Influence—Noils Inactive 
But Stable 
Boston.—The opening to 
has not affected the top market 
either one way or another. New busi- 
ness seems to have come to a tempo- 


gor yds 


y halt. Tops are going out as fast 
produced, delivery instructions 
continuing very good. There has 
during the week been rather small 


business placed in all grades from 
fine down to 44s at unchanged prices. 
lopmakers look for steady trade from 
now on believing as they do that 
“\Worsteds are coming into their 
own.” Some specialty business is 
being done in fine and super-fine 
\ustralian tops, 7os around $1.95 
id 80s around $2.25. The Bradford 
market is very firm with 60s and 64s 
registering an 
per pound. 
The production of fine noils in our 
domestic mills is on the increase and 
likely to expand still further on plac- 
ing of business for worsted fabrics. 
The mill demand for noils is not good 
at this time. Consumers are not will- 
ing to pay more than 8oc for the best 


advance of I penny 


domestic  noils. Dealers are not 
pressing materials for sale but are 


rather trying to increase their stocks 
if it can be done at lower prices. 
Noils during the last two years have 
had a very marked decline falling 
from $1.25 for fine noils in January 
1925 to 8oc at the present time. Quar- 
ter-blood noils selling at 85c January 
1925 are.now down to 53c. On this 
low level the market is quite stable 
and business that will come in from 
opening is likely to be 
transacted somewhere around current 
values. Trade in noils in the Brad- 
ford market is picking up a little. 
Some houses are buying quietly cer- 
tain grades of noils and wastes for 
cons ignment to the United States. 
ne noils are accumulating. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


the goods 


Tops—Boston minal 
REO RES (64-668) $140 $1.42 
a ge eae 1.60— 1.65 
Half-blood ........ (60-628) 1.27- 1.28 
High % blood vas (oe? 1.15— 1.17 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) 1.08— 1.10 
Low % blood......(52-56s) 1.02- 1.03 
High Th BiOOE.. 6. ccc (50s) .95- .97 
Oe Sc haars ware + enbiad Oaae ASS -87- .88 
BUR ae le onl aratain vei gul aco ke a cdoe wo .80—- .82 
Ee PSE PG See cee a aie 

DE iewsse cakes acenne vanes -80- .81 

Tops—Bradford 
Be twigs I cae > (70s) 51d 
Fine Bee ae Akane Siac .e wes (648) 47d 
OS Sees ee (60s) 43d 
Half-blood, low .. ae) 41014d 
Three-eighths blood.....-. (56s) 33d 
WUMPENEIEDOE ccccicvcesececs (50s) 26d 
IORI EN sb aceecs dense (46s) 22d 

Noils—Boston 
OE ern area ki nic ein ck waite $.78- $.80 
REIMER cc <u sata's niece. 0.6% \0 -70— .73 
High % bleod............. .63- .65 
ee eer er .60-— .63 
CANE SS 6-0 ane esis b'ge's + 57-— .58 
LS a ae -53-— ,55 
co catch ouleb ev uneee .50- .51 
BR hte Sra eres ord odie Oe Wik ees 48- .50 
ge eee ee 45- 47 


Will Yarn Prices 


WORSTED YARNS 


Ad 


rance ? 





Manufacturers See No Material Change in Near Future 


Firmer 


Wool Markets a Factor 


PHILADELPHIA. 
it within the bounds of probabil- 
ity to predict an advance in prices 
of worsted 


varns above the current 
level, which it may be recalled has 
not changed materially for several 
months, unless to become | slightly 
easier during the latter months of 
1926? The answer to this question 
at the present time will be practically 
unanimous on the negative side. Few 
if any manufacturers express appre 


hension in regard to this contingency 


and in fact they are confident this 
will not take place. ‘To substantiate 
this viewpoint it is noticeable not a 
few spinners are predicting that ad 
vances in yarn prices will not soon 
occur. Current conditions and those 


noted during recent months have 
such as to gradually 
trade with this idea 
For six months or more 
turers have been able at all 
obtain all the yarn they 
when they needed it at that 
practically all admit 
could not possibly leave much of a 
margin for the spinner. 
uation when continued over any 
period of time would naturally result 
in this viewpoint being held by buyers 
of worsted yarns, a 
that no matter what 
will be able to buy yarns at the old 
price level. Spinners are the first to 
admit the prevalence of this 
point among their customers and the 
strong resistance they meet when ad 
vances in prices are attempted. 


been 
saturate the 
manutac 
times to 
needed and 
prices 
were ready to 


Such a sit 


strong feeling 


may occur they 


view 


Advance Temporary 

It will be recalled spinners en 
deavored to raise weaving 
prices early last fall when a strength- 
ening of wool values occurred and a 
majority of spinners raised quotations 
five or more cents. 
under ordinary 
have been an 


varn 


which 
would 
justifiable 


This move, 
circumstances 


entirely one 


for spinners, failed because a suth 


cient ied actively to 
old price level 


number conti 
solicit business at the 
this 


ones raising their 


and made it impossible for the 


prices to secure any 
] 1 
new evel 


business at the Result 


was that within a short time those 
spinners who had raised prices then 
retreated, lowering prices to the 
former level and in addition lost a 
considerable volume of business and 
good will by this attempt which then 
own customers agreed would have 


been an equitable advance. 

Such occurrences naturally 
this time resulted in a 
belief that nothing 
a reasonable 


have by 
fairly general 
within 
cause 
after 
more 


can 
time at 

yarns to 
considering all the 
reasonable to predict this than the 
When spinners are unable 
to raise prices because of an advance 
in their 


oceur, 
least, to 
and 
facts it is 


worsted advance 


reverse. 
raw material, continuing with 
and when de 
product has been 


the same overhead costs 
mand for their 
to good, 
is basically 


fait 
it may be assumed something 
wrong. 
Higher Prices Possible 

Notwithstanding this, advances in 
yarns are more likely this 
than last. \t least the trade 
has reached the conservative 
sion that while no 
place it is 
are as low as possible so long 


year 
NOW 
conclu 
advances 
almost a certainty yarns 
as wool 
prices here and abroad remain at the 
present level. All in the 
agreed spinners’ margins are as small 
\ny further de 
would be an 


brought 


trade are 


as can be expected 
crease in these 
bility; a 


impossi 


condition about by 


lack of sufficient business to keep 
spinners fully engaged or to keep 
them sold ahead, due lack of for 
ward contracting, and lack of coope 
ration among spinners. Under these 
conditions there will be no material 
change this veal unless a decided 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


B-12e, low comin GB is ce ccccces 1.05-1.10 
2-16s, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-248, low 4 (44s)..... 1.10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-488) .. 1.20-1.26 
2-268 to 2-308, 4 bid. (48s)..... 1.30-1.35 
2-30s to 2-328, 14 bld. S. A. (46s) 1.35-1.374 
2-328, 14 bid. (48-50s)......... 1.374-1.40 
2-208, % bid. (56s)............. 1.40-1.45 
2-268, % bid. (56e8)............. 1.45-1. 50 
2-368, 34 bid. (56s)...........-. 1.55-1.60 
2-328, 46 bid. (60s).........-0- 1.75-1.80 
2-36e, 34 bid. (GOs)... ......200. 1.80-1.85 
2-40s, 14 bid. (60-64s).......... 1.85-1.90 
2-50s. high 4 bid. (64s)........ 1.95-2.00 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)..........-- 2.05-2.10 
2-608, fine, (708)...........e008 2.65-2.70 


French System 


208, high 4 bid. (50s 1.45-1.50 
20s, % bid. (56s). weceee 1.481.980 
30s, % bid. (56s). . . 1.55-1.60 
308, $4 bid. (60s) . 1.70-1.75 
40s, % bid. (6064s) . .. 1.85-1.90 
508, (66-70s) . eae 2.10-2.15 
60s, (70s) . ade cducee Bet@made 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208 low 4 bid. (44s). 1.10-1.15 
2-188 to 2-20s 4 bid. (50 cous 1.25 


2-268, 34 bid. (50s). 1.31 
2-808, 4 bid. (50e)...--.. -..-. 1.35 
2-208, 94 bid. (56). 1.40-1.45 
2-20s, 44 bid. (60s). 1.70-1.75 
French Spun Merino White 

hte ea haghe Wid \ 30-1.37 
a. Ss aka eee 1 42-1.45 
$e, TOD. <a snare 1.54-1.59 
30s, 80-20 1.65-1.7 


June ne 


may take. 
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Wool Cou 


cooperative 


toward the 


other 


change 

some 

developed. 
Indications 


movement 


during recent months 
are such that certain large factors 
the trade do not believe they as’ a 
group are ready for a forward move- 
ment such as this, and they therefore 
do not look for any decided change 
in the varn situation due to coopera- 
tive effort ot the entire track In 
contrast to this there is a feeling the 
present vear will witness just a 
portant changes as this might have 
accomplished. The possibility of varn 
spinners merging into large 
binations may be the factor to I 
plish practically the same results and 
there are predictions made this ear 
will see several consolidations such as 
occurred last July in’ Philadelphia, 


when two. smaller concerns were 
merged with S. B. & B. W. 
Ine. 


| leis er, 


Will Market Change? 
\fter considering all of these possi 
bilities it is reasonable to assume that 
a greater step toward correcting ills 
of spinners may be affected 


and this together with a 


this vear, 


continuance 


of a fair demand for worsted yarns 
and goods, with a firmer tendency in 
the raw material markets here and 
abroad may lead to what has come 
to be regarded as an impossiblit 

an advance in worsted yarn quota 


tions. 


Many 


direction is 


believe the trend in this 
more pronounced than at 
any time during the last three 
Whether it will actually develop de- 
pends to a large extent upon spinners 


vears 


themselves. 


Should any one ot these 
factors develop favorably for spin 
ners their customers could within a 
short time be confronted with dit- 
ferent market conditions, less in buv- 
ers’ favor, than has been true tor a 


number of years. 

lrading at present is largely cen 
tered in sales to mens’ 
turers, many of 
leavy-weight yarns in 
placing contracts, in 
covering their 


wear manutlac 


have bought 


whom 
fair volume, 
many instatices, 
requirements for two 


or more months ahead. While the 
counts most actively specified «are 
30s and 2-32s in 60 to 64s grade, 
t has been noticeable a large: 
quiry for these counts in the 


is been received this season. 


Difficult Yarn Market 


Yarns Slow To Rise —Some 
Specialty White Business 


Boston. — The worsted yarn mar- 
ket is a little more active and values 
are much firmer. Yarns have had 
their long-continued decline and are 


now showing a slightly upward ten- 
Spinners 

receive considerable 
not all at 


dency. are expecting to 


per! ips 
probably not, but 


business, 
once, 
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KNITTING YARNS 


117-121 North Fifth Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
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When speaking of sewing 
machines, D. P. has an im- 
portant meaning—daily pro- 
duction. 
Perhaps your sewing ma- 
chines are slackening up on 
their daily production — be- 
cause knots in the thread 
keep bobbing up and smash- 
ing the needles. Equip these 
machines with the M & B 
Stop Motion—then watch 
your D. P. step ahead! 
Used on 
Willcox & Gibbs 
Flat Lock Machines 
Merrow Shell Machine 
Merrow Edge Machine 
Write for Details 
THE W. S. MILLS Co. 


80 Parallel St., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


‘How's your D.P.going” 





















































M & B Stop Motion attached to Merrow 
Shell Machine 


M & B STOP MOTION 


























{ Granite State Mesill> «Ga, | ‘Co. 

ements tiie: Dia atl Thais CLOTH CUTTING AND SAMPLE PINKING MACHINES | 

LACONIA, N. H. Wire Stitching Machinery 

—__ —— Manufacturers of ——————______ T E 

First Quality Latch Needles PAPER CUTTERS | | 
ookbinding Machinery 

For All Standard Makes of Machines 

“We Make The Best” E. P. LAWSON CO. Inc. | 

A Specialty Made of Banner and 424-438 West 33rd St. New York, N.Y. | 

cone it fan Scott & Williams Latch Needles _| 

" ae . roe eer ie a ai - 
| na etintestim we | | Royersford Needle Works, Inc. 












The largest manufacturers in the United States of 


SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES 
Sinkers, Dividers, Etc., for Knitting Machinery 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; 






also fancy 


mixtures and double and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OUR NEEDLES ARE 


| GUARANTEED THE BEST 


730 Walnut Street 
ROYERSFORD, PA. 
Ferdinand Heller, Treas. 
















Centredale Worsted Mills 
Centerdale 


NEEDLES 


-Walker 1536 





Telephone 


107-109 SO. SECOND ST. 













™ YEWDALL & JONES CO. 


BECKERT 
CONTINENTAL 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER, 71 Murray Street, New York 


\, TAPES, BRAIDS & BINDINGS 


GAUFIN TEXTILE COMPANY 






KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 





WORSTED 
YARNS 


Telephone Connection. 








| SILK MILL SUPPLIES “8.50 | 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and 
PATERSON, N. J Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 













Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 

Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City | 


PHILADELPHIA Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 
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MTT roy 4°! || Kocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 
oe mt mest 
| 3.00 | 
as Worsted Yarns 
2.00 


Office and Wits Ghornton, PR. JF. 
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| Ss J 1 hl Pdi ti iis 50 | 
L aie : ees gc rns =i 
steaiy and continuous. Worsted and spinners. Any material increase | 
manufacturing for the first time in in wool values will, it is said, stifle de- | | 
three or four years is forging ahead mand for cloth and yarns. | 
of woolens and this is a most encour- BRADFORD YARN PRICES | 
— aging event to spinners of worsted Oe ee he ae ° : | 
yarns who had a bad year of it in 2 ESR pep siden 2 4% | 
= 192 \Vools are firm, tops are firm 3- ioe, ee etn enes : : | | 
and fabrics are firm. Worsted yarns ~ 60s, 108... +. 0 eee ee eee i ie eG 
Sue a oo oe poet Rules Against Rail-and-Water | 
ne! he able to get better prices Rates on \ ool ; | 
ae not is otill maces. WASHINGTON, D. ( The Inter- 

] prices for yarns can come ‘tte ( ‘commerce Commission held in Fi F h-S W t d nd W t d M ° Y | 
ab ther by tops declining or a # decision Jan 28 in the wool rates me rrench- pun orsted a erste erind 1arns 
sufficiently large demand for fabrics investigation that it has power to es- WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
is to lead manufacturers to pay a t#blish through routes and to pre- ||] AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 

little better price for the yarns they scribe reasonable joint rail-and-watet 

use \ standard yarn like 2-368, rates on shipments ot wool from the 
made irom 56s, can hardly command 'tetlor moving via Pacific ports and 

— $1.50 in the market at this time and the Panama Canal to Boston and 

this ‘e represents an actual loss in other north Atl intic ports, but found THOMAS H BALL 
production. A rather unusual spe- that the establishment of such through | * 
cialty business is developing in very TOules and joint rates at present is 
fine varns, French spun, running.up "Ot Necessary not desirable WORSTED YARNS 
to Sos and oos for the production of The Commission rules on cor plaint 
very light high-priced hosiery to be Of the Boston Wool Trade Associa 1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
worn during the winter time under- tion that the failure of the carriers . P 
neath the silk hosiery in common to establish joint rates and to tssue English and French Systems 
weal through bills of lading is not unjust, 

In the Bradford market spinners unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. , Colors and Heather Mixtures 
are encountering more inquiries but Commissioners Eastman, Esch, Me for Weaving or setiees Trades 
few materialize into good business, Manamy and Taylor dissented to the 


Spinners cannot make further con. findings of a majority of the Com VIGOUREAUX AND FANCY TWISTS, CONES OR COPS 
mecions in face-of the strone o] mission. ; 
- ae ru . trong wo I ee nad Sole Selling Agent—Jules Desurmont Worsted Company 
situation which is slowly liiting insocen WN 1. The United States 


Testing Co. has taken out a permit t 
make alterations in its plant at 1415-21 
Park Ave., and will proceed with work 


‘ : for Pennsylvania and Southern States 
merino tops. Raw material prices 
are being forced up by toreign com- 


petition which situation is decidedly 





















disadvantageous to British combers at once. 
aad ast de > . WORSTED AND MERINO 
x J913 || 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 “s SND pun WARNS 
—— commenmenaneamemmaiinets ‘ FREnch S 
<0 FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
30 Manutactured by (Wy 
© || JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. P 
- 120 WOONSOCKET, .R. I. 
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As OO 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Have 


DUPLAN 


COP Your 


RAYON 


Neu Ice Southern Office Mills at 
135 MADISON AVE. JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 


Zehlendorf Viscose 
RAYON YARNS 


A Quality Product 


Zehlendorf Viscose Rayon main- Fully bleached and with fine 
tains the highest of standards. lustre, it dyes readily and evenly. 
We invite your thorough tests. 
Zehlendorf Viscose Rayon will 





Adaptable to all Rayon pur- 


\ poses. 

meet your most stringent re- ? : 

came . Stock carried in New York. 
Fully diamond reeled with cot- Singles in A and B grades, regu- 
ton tie-bands, Zehlendorf Vis- lar and special twists for weav- 
cose Rayon winds flawlessly. ers, knitters and braiders. 


NEUBURGER & CO., Inc. 


Established 1866 


>. 100 Ti Aetne New York e 
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SILK YARNS 





(Cotton Mills Are 
Using More Rayon 


Domestic Makers Note Larger De- 
mand, Though Imported Rayon 
Finds Some Favor 

e rayon market was rather ac- 
ast week with large quantities 
taken for spot deliveries. and 

tantial future bookings being ac- 

cepted on a price basis that is only 


pene 


subs 


nally below the list. The in- 
crease in buying at this time comes 
as nO Surprise to the trade who have 


looked for a marked increase in activ- 
ity right along. Quantities of rayon 
moving at present are thought to con- 
stitute a record. The most marked ex- 
pansion in buying just now seems to 
from the cotton trade which is 
increasing production steadily. Reduc- 
tions in the price of both raw cotton 
and rayon during 1926, have already 
had the effect of stepping up the inter- 
est in regular cotton and rayon mix- 


tures 


come 


ie imported yarns are furnishing 
competition of the keenest sort, with 
Italy making the most determined bid 
to market their production. The fig- 
ures of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce are interesting 
as showing that Italy has taken a dom- 
inating position in December in the 
question of imports. Out of slightly 
over a 1,000,000 Ibs. total for Decem- 
ber, Italy alone accounted for 518,000 
lbs. Next in line was the Netherlands 
with 151,000 lbs. 
is understood that additional ex- 
periments are being conducted by a 
number of silk houses with a view of 
using the finer denier rayon yarns. 
Some of the results obtained last vear 
vere highly satisfactory although ob- 
tai as the result of rather costly 
Certain satin numbers were 
equal to pure silk and as a mat- 
' fact superior in some respects. 


T+ 


’ 
neg 


\ New Wool Substitute 


rrangements for the sole sales 
esentation of a new substitute for 
known as Woolana, have been 
luded by Irving Horowitz, 66 
(srand Street, New York. The com- 
tates that this synthetic fiber is 
» in Italy and that it is proposed 
build factories in England and in 
United States. It is claimed that 
iaterial has the warmth and other 





ties of wool and that it will sell 
40 to 50% under the price of the 
pest scoured wool. 


ersON, N. J. The Emerold Silk 
adopted an increased production 
lule last week, with the establish- 


t of a night working force, and will 
m day and night basis until fur- 
notice. 


Canton Silk Heavily Bought 





ow Prices Attract Manufacturers Who Face Sharply Com- 
petitive Market in Finished Silks 


LL through the month of January 
Canton silk experienced a demand 
both in the raw and thrown state, that 
has exceeded anything noted since 
early in 1926. From a dragging, dull 
market that had only occasional spec- 
ulative buying from dealers to sus- 
tain it, the Canton market suddenly 
became a lively, active affair. To fur- 
nish the real basis for an advance in 
price there was that most vital factor 
present, an increasing demand from 
manufacturers who were turning to 
14/16’s in larger and larger numbers. 
This switch from Japans occurred be- 
cause the New Style 14/16 offered 
the only real solution to the difficult 
price situation existing in piece goods. 
Through the fall months of 1926, 
the price for New Style 14/16 sank 
lower and lower. From $4.50 it 
dropped to $4.10, rallied to $4.30 and 
then dropped again. At the $4.00 level 
dealers bought speculatively believing 
firmly that it was cheap. Unquestion- 
ably it was cheap but it took some time 
to bring this clearly to the attention of 
manufacturers and those who bought 
at $4.10 and at $4.00 had the sad ex- 
perience of seeing prices go down to 
$3.80. Asa matter of fact L/C busi- 
ness for shipment via Suez or Panama 
was put through as low as $3.75. 
Early in January under the influ- 
ence of more active buying for mill 
account, prices firmed up slightly and 
the very low quotations were unob- 
tainable. At the same time importers 
sold against stock and bought silk for 
shipment via Suez which lopped off 
8c to Ioc a pound on the cost. As 
stocks were cleaned out the price stif- 
fened only slightly due to this hedging 
against the slower shipment. 
the month as 


Later in 


silver exchange ad- 


vanced, increasing the cost, prices 
rose first to $4.00 and then to $4.05 
\t the present it stands at this level 
with stocks of raw Canton not 
large in New York. 

Che belief that prints will again be 
good later in the spring is understood 
to be partly responsible for some of 
the recent strength. Jobbers have 
bought grey goods for printing pur- 
poses in rather large quantities. In 
addition the competition from 
weighted goods has manu fac- 
turers making pure crepe-de- 
chines to cast about for some method 
of bringing down their costs and Can 
ton at $3.90 a pound obviously offered 
the solution. Combined, these two 
factors have put Cantons in a strong 
position and it is the belief that a fur- 
ther advance in price is likely. This 
advance cannot far, however, 
without destroying the favorable price 
differential as Japan grades in the 
meantime have slipped a peg. It need 
not go much further to give dealers 
who bought at $3.85 
profit. 


over 


torced 
dye 


go too 


an attractive 


Algerian Silk Production 

The 1926 campaign for silk raising 
in Algeria is now terminated, with 
the net result of 8,000 kilos of raw 
silk produced, according to a report 
from Vice Consul David Williamson, 
Algiers, made public by the Com- 
merce Department. This is the same 
as the 1925 figure. The number of 
persons engaged in the industry, how- 
ever, increased from 277 to 325 which 
leads 


to the expectation that the 
production in future vears will in- 
crease. The Government will again 


distribute silkworm eggs next spring 
and will continue its policy of buying 





DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 





Denier ‘A”’ oe “Cc CELANESE 
So... en ae $2.30 $2.20 Denier Denier 
Se... meee 2.1o 2.05 15 $4.75 EtG. 8000 
75... 2.25-2.30 2.05-2.10 1.95 Diane 3.05 ZOO S560: 2.75 
80*.. 2.40 < ee TORS os. 3.75 ZI ciccdoe 
MO... S40 2.00 1.90 120. 3.50 Sees eas 2.70 
100... 1.90 1.75 1.65 150... 2 90 
100*.. 2.05 eS - 
ae ; a a 1.55 BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 
130... 1.65 1.55 1.45 iia, 
150, 1:48 140 3-1 30 Denier ments Price 
150*.. 1.60 ae 10. 30 3=©$4.25 
170... 1.40 1.36 1.25 60. 45 3.65 
bi0":. 1:55 Ne 80.. 60 3.50 
200... 1.40 Liao Ose iccsrsi 75 $3.25 
2007. 1.55 Riles sad i. ae 90 2.90 
300... 1.25 1.20 b35 BO 6 oe ke’ 90 Lue 
4a0:.. 1:20-1.25 1.20 SOA cic 6 copiers 112 2.50 
600;... 1.15-1.25 1.20 150-B........ 112 2.15 
tak... tke 180..... 135 2.30 
900... 1.15-1.20 ee 180 2.20 
~— 300 225 2.20 


* Multi-filament. 





at a fixed price all cocoons developed 
from distributes. The di 
of mulberry cuttings will 
also continue in the hope that suffi- 
cient mulberry trees will be grown 


eggs it 


dis- 
tribution 


eventually to insure nourishment for 
a vastly larger quantity of silk worms 
than can now subsist. 


Swiss Silk Trade Declines 
Wasuincton, D. C_—The sharp de- 
cline in the export of spun silk and 


other silk goods from Switzerland 
which was reported for the first and 
second quarters of 1926 continued 


throughout the third quarter, and at 
this time there is believed locally to 
be little prospect of any immediate 
improvement, states Consul C. M. 
Hitch, Basel, Switzerland in a report 
to the Department of Commerce. 

The dullness in the trade is attrib- 
uted solely to over-production in the 
United States of all lines of manufac- 
tured silk goods during the last year. 

The spun silk trade with the United 
States during the first nine months 
of 1925 was valued at $1,518,875 as 
compared with $626,325 in the first 
nine months of 1926, which represents 
a decrease of $892,550. This amount 
added to $80,376 decrease for other 
lines of silk goods, makes a total de- 
crease of $972,926. 


Concession Granted to Establish 
Silk Culture in Honduras 


A concession of 2,000 hectares 
(hectare equals about 2.5 acres) of 
national land and _ other privileges 
have been granted by the Honduran 
National Congress for the purpose of 
establishing silk culture in Honduras 
on a basis such as to make it a na- 
tional resource, says a report from 
Consul George P. Shaw, Tegucigalpa, 
made public by the Department of 
Commerce. The concessionaire un- 
dertakes to import trees and_ silk 
worms suitable to the climate and soil 
and to teach operators to handle them. 
[he concession runs for Io years. 


Thrown Silk Quiet 


Prices Ease Off Somewhat as Raw 
Silk Declines 

The silk market moved 

lower last week reaching the lowest 


thrown 


basis since the severe break in prices 
In 1924. 
which is to say special constructions 
such three thread georgette and 
three thread Canton, significant devel- 
opments were not lacking. One of the 
most interesting was the willingness 
of manufacturers 


While active only in spots, 


as 


in 
three and also four thread crepe for 
deliveries running through February, 
March, April 


to book orders 


This does not 


repre- 
sent speculation on their part but 
simply the fact that their own cus 


tomers have placed orders with them 
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Spun Silk Yarn Buyers 


{NLUIUSUONUOOLOUNNOGNULYU LULLED 


Depend on your own judgment. 
Try General Spun Silk and de- 
cide for yourself. 

We do not ask you to take our 
word that it is the best for the 


= money. 
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General Spun Silk Corp. 
Office and. Factory 


WATERVLIET, N. Y. 


| 
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The First Complete Manual on the 


RAYON INDUSTRY 


By MOIS H. AVRAM, B. Sc., M. E. 


President, M. H. Avram & Company, Inc. 
Industrial Engineers 


Chis volume has two object One is to attempt a comprehensive 
outline of the new industry—Rayon—until recently known as arti 
ficial silk; the other is to supply the ever-increasing demand of engi- 


students, bankers, silk, 
information and facts, 
regarding the marvels oi this latest 
wides a thorough knowledge of all the production 


researchers, 
and linen ifacturers for 
now known, 


neers, chemists, investigators, 


cotton, woolen mant 


so far as they are 
It pre 


involved 


textile fibre 
problems 


Covers Every Phase of Rayon History and Rayon Making 
Here is a mere outline of the 
subjects covered in de 


Historical—Importance and Growth of the 


Che Common Textile Fibres of Commerce 


There are hundreds ot 


chapter divisions. 
| general headings: 


tail under these 


Industry—F 
and 


inancial—Engineering 
Their Characteristics—Pro 


duction—] conomics— The Fundamet ntal Principles of Rayon Production—Prin 
cipal R LW a iter Power and | abot Viscose Process—The Chardonnet, or 
Nitrocellulose Pre rhe Cupra-Ammonium Process—The Acetate Process 

\ Representative ais Ravon Mill — Testing — Processing — Patents - 
A ppendix—Tables—B1 bli ogt apl v—Rayon Producers 

The book contains hundr« rrams and pictures. Numerous tables « 
pecial intormati ld gt its value \ comprehensive index make- 
instantly available any point of information in the book 


622 pages, Cloth, $10. 00 


D. Van Nostrand Company, 
8 Warren Street, New York 
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SUPERIOR RAYON 
YARNS 


Prompt Deliveries — Competitive Prices 


All Deniers and Qualities 


JNO. DUNLOP’S SONS, Ine. 
Established 1864 
RAYON DEPARTMENT 


19 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“SERIS” “CHATILAINE” 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


-Macagge Tora ASIAM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 





d Rayon Silk | Tops, Noils 
S. FEATHER CO. 


_ 110- 16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


running up till July. The fact that 
larve jobbers and cutting up trade 
buyers are willing to go this far ahead 
is an indication of the way they view 
the market. 

Another active week was experi- 
iced in the Canton market with the 
thr thread 14/16 number again 
hea ily bought. Nearly every thrown 
silk house has characterized the de- 
mand for Canton crepe as extraordin- 
arily active during January. In some 
cases Canton business from practically 
nothing has grown until it now repre- 
sents more than half of their entire 
sales. The price of Canton crepes 
was advanced again last week in the 
face of weakness in Japans. 


el 


(60 days basis) 


Japan Organzine, 2 thd, Grand Double 

Extra, in skeins et ee 
Japan Tram, 3 and 4 thd, ‘in SUREDE sc ics <0 6 10 
Japan Tram, 5 thd, om cones............. 6 0: 
Japan Crepe, 3 thd, Crack XX, on bobbins 6 90 
Japan Crepe, 4 thd, Crack XX, on bobbins. 6 85 
Japan Radium, 3 thd, Crack XX, on cops. 7 00 
Canton Crepe, 3 thd, N. S. 14/16, on 

yobbins ....... .s invite Wate bees Caeeee 6 30 
Tussah Tram, 2 end on cops CUR CSE NTO OTs 3 60 


Spun ‘Silk Quiet 


Slightly Better, Demand for Imme- 
diate Deliveries 

Business in spun silk has given evi- 
dence of a steadily expanding demand 
during January principally for nearby 
leliveries. At the same time sellers 
did not characterize the market as ac- 
tive just yet. Improvement has been 
noted in the interest in quantities for 
immediate, but the betterment is going 
ong slowly. Prices were steady and 
Buyers are of the opinion 
that no movement upward is possible 
despite the 


unchanged. 


admitted low level of 
prices. This may prove to be a mis- 
ake as price levels as low as they 
are today have spurred buying in the 


past and can well do so again. Quota- 
tions are as follows: 
(2% net 30 days) 
w0-2 we. $5.40 ME ossod cucu $5.05 
2 5.25 SS cok 4.40 


Rayon Waste Quiet 


Prices Hold Nominally Unchanged 
in Dull Market 

[here was no change to speak of 
the rayon waste market last week 
and prices held nominally unchanged. 
Higher grade types of waste are still 
feeling the competition from the in- 
ferior which alone seem to interest 
users these days. Such small business 
a8 Was going on concerned itself prin- 
cipally with the colored thread waste 
and quantities of thread waste for 
mixtures, 
imports of waste and yarns made 
m waste gained sharply in Decem- 
ber as compared with the previous 
h months. December 
unted to 553,000 Ibs. as against 
175,000 Ibs. in November. More than 
of this total came from Italy 
seems to be the dominating 
both in imports of rayon and 
Tayon waste. 





imports 


Prices are as follows: 


r ached waste es 26 @ 30c 
uP bleached waste 23 @ % 
Vt hread waste........ 21 @ 23c 
thread waste 10 @ 12 
1 noills 21 @ 25 
xed nolls ....... 18 @ 20 


Manchurian Tussah Silk Crop 
Small 


Reports from the two producing 
centers for tussah silk in South Man- 
churia, at Kaiping and Antung, indi- 
cate that this year’s production will be 
only 80% of normal, according to ad- 
vices from Vice Consul A. I. Ward, 
Mukdon, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The poor crop 
is due to the drought in the early 
growing season and heavy rains dur- 
ing the late summer. 


Why Spinners’ Prices Vary 
(Continued from page 475) 


these same spinners today are willing 
to consider propositions decidedly be- 
low the average level. They have re- 
alized they were above the market and 
have not sold their yarn and therefore 
are making prices which may enable 
them to book business. <As_ said 
above, this may not be a complete ex- 
planation of the present rather mixed 
situation and of irregular price levels 
but it offers a plausible explanation of 
certain of these varying conditions. 


From the Buyer’s Standpoint 


It is also apparent that buyers have 
for the most part over-stayed their 
market. In other words, a determi- 
nation to secure the bottom usually 
meets with failure. Now that the 
market has turned the buyer 
he has not bought yarn as cheaply as 
he might have bought it had he 
grasped the opportunity several weeks 
ago. It is peculiar that 
knowledge does not make tor in 
creased interest in the market at the 
present time. While admitting that 
he has let the opportunity slip to buy 
at the lowest level and that today he 
cannot get the deliveries which were 
possible on specific spinning a month 
ago, the present situation is not such 
as to cause him to anticipate to any 
material degree. He is hoping against 
hope that the market may weaken 
again and that he may be able to come 
in and secure as favorable 
those obtained by his competitors. 
Such a possibility does not seem likely 
at the moment for notwithstanding the 
lower prices quoted in individual cases 
the market generally is fairly firm 
and with an upward tendency. 


realizes 


this 


figures as 


Interest in Knitting Yarns 

More interest has been evinced in 
knitting yarns this week than in weav- 
ing. It is evident that a fairly large 
volume of business has been placed 
with knitters both in New York State 
and elsewhere but there is a feeling 
that the total of this ordering has 
been exaggerated. or instance, a 
report is current that one direct seller 
has taken a million pounds within the 
last few weeks in New York State 
and other mills not using this quality 
of yarn are also reported to have 
bought liberally, aggregating amounts 
whcih would seem to indicate, if re- 
ports are to be believed, that the 
majority of New York State knitters 
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Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM S/ 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 


A. Rosenstrauch, 


389 Fifth Ave. 
Representative 

. Boston Representatives: 

Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St., Boston 


Pennsylvania and Southern Representative: 
John 8S Bowe 137 Berkley St Philadel ph 


PREPARED 


Winding 
Warping 
Sizing 
Copping 


Specialists in preparing natural and dyed 
Rayon or Celanese for all Weavers 


Our special sizing will please you 


Rayon Processing Co. of R. I. 
86 Tremont St. Central Falls, R. I. 
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INVESTIGATE @ AX. 
THE PATENTED COLUMBIA RUB WOOD | az : yd» 
JACK SPOOL HEAD ak 
RISE] a 
Ml ade of It cannot |X | u: a 
rubber and warp, break i | NE cone 
wood. or come ‘ ai have 
7 Mi pe 
er apart, and 3 , y ee 
tiple wood the rubber iN : ‘ ae 
plies, the inner rubber counterbore seat, act- |9 vi any) 
ce . ~L ar “he } ls ) 
laminations, the rubber ing as a lock nut under IN | - 
tread, the rubber coun- washer, prevents loos- ‘ | OH ness 
terbore seat vulcan- ening of head. ih side 
ized and molded to- Furnished in any size, i ‘i 
gether into a_ perfect thickness and thread. i \ Quo 
bond. Natural finish or any ih Mi af 
Always a smooth sur- color. Hard or soft “Ns : ' Hy was 
face—no splinters. wood plies. _ ae eo 
From tread to thread the COLUMBIA Rubwood is the strongest and 7 = . ; 
most durable Jack Spool Head ever made. - 
ECONOMICALLY PRICED sour 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT IN THE LARGEST NEW ENGLAND MILLS 7 vn TRIMMINGS FOR boug 
FURNISHED SEPARATELY AS REPLACEMENT HEADS OR MADE , — 
ignites ects iia ase SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID il 
COLUMBIA WHEEL COMPANY TUBING—eLAsTic—epaincs—— 
Westfield, Massachusetts. i. 
48 Colors—“Buy Trimmings That Metch” vent 
FRIEDBERGER-AARON MFG. CO. ~ 
18th & Courtland Sts. Philadelphia 1 po 
nm t 
5 
* $4.0¢ 
WEIMAR BROTHERS tions 
ory -rour Ing Manutactarers ic 
redui 
, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS | | “ 
2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia ” 
The Most Only 80% as much is needed a 


to make up a fulling solution 


a BRA, Tapes, Braids and Bindings 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS sal 
HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. | H 








Highly 


of the required consistency and 








lubricating value as of any 
Concentrated other Soap made. It combines 312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Ps ras 
and the quick fulling property of a Artif 
Efficient heavy bodied me — a * iV. E. MERTZ 16) Pith Ave. L. T. IVES CoO. cr 
markable ease of discharge in HUMIDIFYING Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of lade 


Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 
Heating — Automatic Control 
Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 

Spray Head System and others. 


Aerophor Mertz System 


goods scour cleaner 


Fulling washing ; 

S in less time at less cost of steam 
oap 

Ever 


Produced 


Spring Knitting Needles 
“mae 











and water, allowing brighter 





colors and better handle; pre 





vents ftlocks and increases 


capacity through saving in time 


Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 
every week? | 








THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


nave bought their requirements for 


the season. And yet it is known that 
this is not the case and that there is 
still a considerable amount of knit- 
ting yarn to be bought. The trade 
have given up any idea of buying 22s 
cones at 25c. One knitter is known to 
have placed a fair amount of business 
at this figure several months ago and 
reports last week were to the effect 
that business had been taken at 26%c. 
The majority of spinners today want 
anywhere from 271% to 29c. and are 
also asking 32c. for 30s but the latter 
figure is above the market and busi- 
ness has undoubtedly been done de- 
cidedly below it. 

Raw Silk Lower 
Quotations for Japan Grades Sag 
Again, While Cantons Advance 
Strength in Canton silk last week 
was more than offset by renewed 
weakness in the more important Japan 
market. Japan grades sold at the low- 
est since early in 1924 and Crack XX 
13/15 white silk was available at $5.70 
m New York terms from many 
sources. Crack 20/22’s could’ be 
bought at $5.50 and possibly this price 
could be bettered. Buying did not 
seem to take any particular spurt on 
the strength of the low prices but 
rere and there some greater interest 
was noted. Broadsilks accounted for 
the major part of the buying that 
went on with the hosiery trade con- 

tent to sit back and wait. 

The Canton market got above $4.00 
a pound for 14/16’s for the first time 
m the recovery. Actually the cost 
{ this grade was somewhat above 
$4.00 but resale parcels held quota- 
tions nominally to this level. Supplies 


f Canton locally appeared to be much 
reduced. 





(90 days basis) 






Japan Filature Grand Double Extra...13/15 $6.00 
apan Filature Crack Double Extra...13/15 5.75 
Japan Filature Double Extra .......... 13/15 5.65 
Japan Filature Rest X..........00-e00. 13/15 5.60 
a ee eee 13/15 5.55 
apan Filature Best No. 1/X.......... 13/15 5.52% 
anton Filature New Style............ 14/16 4.05 
m Filature New Style............ 20/22 3.75 
Shanghai Steam Filature ‘‘Three Dancers’’ 6.00 
fussah Filature 8 cocoon................. 3.20 


HopewELt, Va. The Allied Chemical 
\ Dye Corp., New York, has purchased 
sdout 300 acres of land from the Tubize 
Artificial Silk Co. of America, and other 
and owners in Hopewell. Announce- 
ment of the company’s plans will be 
made within a short time. 





Mfrs. Textile Assn. Elects 


The Manufacturers’ Textile Asso- 
ciation reelected its former officers at 
the annual meeting and dinner held 
at the Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, 
Mass., on Jan. 27. They are: Presi- 
dent, Arthur C. Comins, president and 
manager of the J. D. Clark Co., 
Rochdale, Mass; first vice president, 
J. Alonzo B. Taylor, president of the 
Channing Smith Textile  Corp., 
Cherry Valley, Mass.; second vice- 
president, E. Benjamin Armstrong, 
agent for the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Southbridge, Mass.; secretary, Roger 
M. Grimwade, secretary and super- 
intendent of the Charlton Woolen Co., 
Charlton City, Mass.; treasurer, 
Edward I. Comins, superintendent of 
Comins & Co., Inc., Rochdale, Mass. ; 
executive committee, the officers and 
George W. Norwood, treasurer of the 
Thayer Woolen Co., North Oxford, 
Mass., and John Francis Legg, vice 
president and treasurer of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Woolen Mill Co. The 
latter succeeds Philip M. Pfaffmann, 
proprietor of Hunt’s Mill, Worcester. 

Following the dinner there was a 
discussion of the Capper and Smoot 
bills pending in Congress with the 


members favorable to the latter 
amendment although no vote was 
taken. 


German Mills Increase Opera- 


tions 

Boston.—The spinning and weaving 
mills of Germany increased their 
operations during December, but the 
yarn and cloth business of the 
country fell off somewhat during that 
month, says the Garside Cotton Serv- 
ice. As a result of the pronounced 
recovery of the industry in recent 
months, friction with the workers 
developed in regard to and 
working hours, creating some uncer- 
tainty as to the future. 

“Tt is estimated that the spinning 
mills of Germany ran at 90 to 100 
per cent of full operations in Decem- 
ber,” says the Garside Service. “In 
most districts they worked almost 
their full schedules. The weaving 
mills ran about 90% in December. 
During November the spinning and 
weaving mills ran at only about 80%, 


--O7%7 


and last June only about 55%. 


wages 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Best No. 1/X Yokohama 


Exchange at 3 m/s 


Cost C. I. F. New York 


1390 Yen 
4914 
$5.45 


The raw markets were mixed last week with strength in 


Canton over-shadowed by weakness in Yokohama. 


In Yoko- 


hama prices slipped another notch to the basis of 1400 Yen for 


Saiyu. 
decline. 


This is the lowest the grade has sold in the current 
Transactions were small throughout the week, 2,100 


bales being the total which, however, is only slightly below 
the reduced arrivals coming from the interior. Sentiment was 
reported as somewhat firmer despite the drop to 1400 Yen due 
to the possibility of the exchange rate moving down during 
the coming spring. This would serve to bolster up prices in 


Yen. 


The Canton market held strong although a sensational 


advance in silver raised the laid down cost of silk in New 


York by some 3% or more. 
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“SASE™ 


Wa 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A New Product Spun from 
100%, Synthetic Fibre 


*“SASE” is a new textile material which 
has the lustre, evenness and softness 
of spun silk. 

“SASE” has unusual elasticity for either 
knitting or weaving. 


**SASE” has been produced for use by 
Silk Mills, in fine numbers for warp, 
in heavier numbers for filling, both 
plain and crepe. 

“SASE” is for Worsted Mills desiring a 
silk-like bloom on their goods and a 


softness attainable only with the high- 
SN est priced worsteds. 


“SASE” is for Cotton Mills wishing to 
‘ produce a cloth akin to silk. 
““SASE” is for Hosiery Mills wishing a 
yarn with the mild lustre and the 
softness of silk. 


“SASE” is for Sweater and Scarf manu- 
facturers desiring a soft yarn with 


silk effect. 


N “SASE” dyes easily and evenly with 
cotton colors. 


Y 


We 


*““SASE” has no cotton fibre content. 


“SASE” is put up for delivery in Warps, 
Beams, Cones, Cops, Tubes and 


N Skeins. Single and Ply. 
“SASE” is ready for use without any special 
XS preparation. 
SN 
N Manufactured only by 
N * 


wig lan, 


FITCHBURG MASSACHUSETTS 


ROBERT S. WALLACE, Treas. ANDOGEN. MGR. F.L. BRAYTON, SALES MGr. 
SALES AGENTS 
NEW YORK 
E. W. DUTTON, INC. 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue 


CAMPBELL AND VAN OLINDA 


N Utica, N. Y. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ALLEN & BARNHARDT CHARLES H. FISH 
Charlotte, N. C. Los Angeles, Calif.(, ] 


BOSTON 
J. B. JAMIESON CO. 


77 Summer Street 
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Carbonizers and Neutralizers 
of 


Scoured Wools and Noils 
by the 


Dry Gas Process 


| Produces a wool and noil of attractive feel, uniform color, 
less shrinkage and greater fibre value. 


GORDON and GORDON 
) P. O. Box 41 Hazardville, Conn. 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 
Scouring (W OOL 


Cathonising| ~ (as 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 


and Reading Railway Sidings 


NEW JERSEY 


Philadelphia 





Tye RTT TTT TTY a 


~ WOOL CAR 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 


James Gilet, Pres., Treas. and Mgr. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
me of 30 a" in Verviers (Belgium) 
and in the VU. S. At your service 


WOQOYs4 ano COTTON 


For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD. 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
Trial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLarEMONT Waste Mc Coen, CLAREMONT N H. 





Fe ot rey 


BLAS 


MRS AD 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BULLET IN OES A: 
eee tah VRS ae eM CC) Wella Rie 
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GRUBNAU BROS., INC. 
FOREIGN WOOL 


IMPORTERS, 
AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ERIE AVE. at 2nd STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DEALERS 


ERIE AVENUE MILLS COMPANY 


Wool Combing and Scouring 
ERIE AVE. at 2nd STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Phila. & Reading Rwy. Siding 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILECO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotten Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


rs.of 
"ater the high 


COTTON YARNS Silk- — Snsive 


MERCERIZED COTTON.YARNS Ee: 


NOVELTY YARNS £ Bouche, a COTTON WARPS On Beams, Jacks, 


Spools and oe 
Wool, Worsted, te and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Glas —_ Printe ‘d. 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


Chicago Wool 
Company 


‘Swifts } 
-WOOLS. 


ae Philadelphia | 
: Oh Nol 0 Somme, oe 


SCOURED WOOL 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


LEONARD C. PRATT 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Castem Carbonizing by Dry Process 


106 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 


184 Summer St. 


General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


WOOL 
252 Summer Street 


FOREIGN DOMESTIC 


: BOSTON 


M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


Looms 


The Standard for All Narrow Fabric 


Rennsedne Sian & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia 





Wools, Tops and Noils 
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Wastes and Fibers 
Not Urgently Needed 





Lull in General Operations—No 
Adjustment to Goods Opening 
Seems Necessary 


A quiet situation prevails in recov- 
ered materials, old woolen rags “and 
clips. There is no mill buying in any 
volume. Reworked wool men in par- 
ticular are conspicuous by their 
absence in the old woolen market. 
Mills are interested in clips and are 
buving sparingly to meet their imme- 
diate needs. It is between seasons 
and the results of the opening are not 
likely to develop to any appreciable 
degree much before the middle of next 
month. Light hoods are encountering 
as much interest as anything. This is 
a very valuable collection of knit 
stocks of many colors. In the Dews- 
bury market where the sorting is 
carried out thoroughly the various 
shades and colors can be purchased 
separately and this allows American 
importers to bring in such materials 
as Alice blue, rose and other shades. 
The English materials are uniformly 
better skirted than ours and when the 
white stocks are carbonized there is 
less shrinkage. 

Reworked wool manufacturers have 
had a varied business for several 
months but in the main it has been 
far away from the old lines of pro- 
duction when before the war huge 
quantities of all kinds of colored rags 
were carbonized and picked, finding a 
ready market among the woolen mills. 
Carbonized carded blue serge was in 
good demand in those days and in July 
1912 was selling at 16c which price 
may be compared with current quota- 
tion of 23c which shows an advance 
of 43%. The general commodity level 
is up about 50% from July, 1914, so 
that this material cannot be considered 
out of a line in the matter of values. 

There is a widening in the range 
of demand for soft rags in the Dews- 
bury market. The best call however 
is still for rags that are in small 
stocks. This has been the feature of 
our own domestic market for a long 
time as everybody knows. Graders in 
Dewsbury as in the various Ameri- 
can markets are handicapped by hav- 
ng capital locked up in large unsale- 
stocks of coarse covered 
naterials. 

\Vool waste traders are watching 
with great interest the openings be- 
ieving that sooner or later there will 
be a good call for mill wastes. Waste 
houses point to the fact that prices 
on all sorts have been steadily declin- 
ing for two years or more and that 
at the present time a very firm situa- 
tion prevails. They do not see how 
anything can occur from the goods 
opening to lower values on good white 
wastes, 


oa}! 
abie 


Wool Continues Progress 


Demand Sufficient To Sustain 
Values—Australians Arrive 


Boston.—Another week of steady 
progress in the wool trade. The fall 
goods showing has been formally 
opened by the American Woolen Com- 
pany and on a price level related 
strictly to basic prices for raw 
materials and has met with general 
favor in all markets. The foreign 
markets continue strong everywhere. 
Europe is buying heavily in Australia, 
South America and for immediate 
needs in London and at firm to 
advancing prices. Four million 
pounds of Australians arrived in 
Boston at the beginning of the week. 

The South American clips are said 
to be 75% sold but American buying 
has been much: below normal in 
Buenos Aires and in Montevideo. The 
wool trade inventory disclosed fairly 
heavy stocks of South Americans in 
bond for which wools however there 
has been a steadier and larger demand 
at firmer prices during last week. 
As items of general interest bearing 
on the wool situation it may be noted 
that fine wools in London have 
advanced under the impetus of French 
buying. Bradford topmakers lifted 
their 64s and 60s tops a penny per 
pound. In Melbourne, Japan bought 





WORLD 


choice merinos, 64s-70s at prices 
equivalent to $1.03-$1.08 clean landed 
bond Boston while in Brisbane even 
higher prices were recorded. 

The demand for wool in the United 
States continues sufficient to sustain 
values and if there is any buying 
movement of consequence following 
the openings better prices will be seen. 


The world situation is particularly 
strong. Clearings the first half of the 


Australian season were larger than 
anticipated leaving only 998,500 bales 
in stock at the close of the year. Since 
then there has been large and steady 
buying on a generally rising price 
scale. Bradford buyers waiting for 
London to open, hoping that lower 
values would be registered had an- 
other shock when the best wools rose 
5% and have maintained themselves 
on the advance ever since. The sur- 
plus stocks of wool accumulated dur- 
ing the war approximately equal to 
the world clip of three billion pounds 
have disappeared. 

Wools in the British market are in 
better demand and in London France 
is operating quite extensively in 
merinos. British wool machinery is 
more active also. Wools are arriving 
in England from the Colonial markets 
in good large quantities but no larger 
than is usual at this time of the year. 
Fine crossbreds in particular are in 
active demand and in short supplies. 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


eee eee 45—46 

Ee aren 40—41 

blood btas £00’ ee ace a ae eer a 45 46 

aera -45—46 

ee aretha nig aig wae 45—46 
California 


(Scoured Basis) 


Northern, 12 mo........... .98—1.02 
Southerm, 18 M6...006 00.0 .87— .90 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 

NI 3c SigsaiG. snes 1.03—1.05 
Wee OD Wiles ss beiikiciewicere 87— .90 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
pO See ewe ewee ones sh 1.05—1.08 
caneebik caves --. -90— .93 

Dts w'neemeindekleo 6 ceeee -83— .85 
hanced 4 ena keisrcn -70— .73 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


yy | nee 42—43 
Ns oti dowd wee oes e0 Rie 43—45 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 


Scoured Basis—Cape: 


Super 12 months.......... .95—1.00 
Super 10-12 months....... 98— .92 
Australian : 
Weave swage usec canals 1.07—1.10 
SR See eras -97—1.00 
Se Se eer 85— .87 
Grease Basis: 
Montevideo: 
ED lal ol nol encase are ra hie 42—43 
MPa cack Ce Kaaetaecanaane 40—41 
coma ne nck We eae Caw as ‘ 37—38 
Buenos Aires: 
4s, 40—44s ......... SUeesees 29—30 
5s, 36—40s ....... dh sitalacn wines 27—28 
Foreign Carpet 


(Grease Basis in Bond) 


(Scoured Basis) CONG S COMMNINE «6.0. 5 ccnsccccs. 29—30 
WN OR i ccccte ne cc 1.10—1.12 Szechuen ass’t ........ aun 2 27 
Do. MG sie hit saisee bs oi 9B—1.00 Cordova .........secccccesvces 24—25 
Fine fine medium........ 97 .98 Scotch Black Face. ...cccccsccs 23—24 
are Pa ee 88— .92 East India: Kandahar.......... 34—37 
MY ME hia albyais a: «a bax oo u-Ge .78— .82 3 oars bie eae eae ea wel kas 40—44 
® ° Ne COS 6 het e alde.Wb816-6.0 0 55 
Mohair—Domestic ee ee 
oh, 75—GO Teeland, class 1......cccccccee. 38—39 
ONE QMOE sin. des cscewccec 65—70 Iceland, class 2..........0.....34—35 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lap— Merinos— 
ee --1.10—1.12 Coarse light ..............7%— 8 
Fine colored .........+2. -65— .88 ain 6 wits haar -..16%4—17 
Thread White Worsted— EE Ge sdsnaeneme ke 5 — 5% 
JESS eereee coeesee .78— .80 Serges— 
DS cavce eon ses seas -73— .75 BUS co scccecscecces ohenen 7 —T% 
blood . e6enes ° -65— .68 i” Ere eseuee --. 6 — 6% 
RE fou bd eis bik kes 0% -53— .55  eravetd e's pindacs dunewe 2 —13 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 
MN Sie heen we beahec sas’ -36— .88 White easeccsaeeces --42 —43 
eee BE wiecace Kees nawuas ooeel4 —15 
wa cuando eee’ - 20— 38 Light--Bbeeds ........... 22 —2 
rrr -28— .80 Worsteds— 
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Phila. Market Quiet 


Contracting in Montana 
Wyoming Surprises Trade 
PHILADELPHIA.—There is a fair to 
good potential demand for grease 
wools from manufacturers and spin- 
ners but offers made are so far under 
dealers’ ideas the total volume ot 
wool changing hands this week has 
been small. A condition just the re- 
verse of that formerly found is re- 
ported, interest at this time being for 
fine, half blood and three-eighths with 
practically no demand of importance 
for quarter blood. Pulled wools have 
been less active, there being up until 
last week a good request for fine and 
low pulled, good sized quantities of 
fine pulled selling around $1.00, go- 
ing into duplicate orders for light- 
weight dress fabrics. Sales this week 
have small, with interest 
found in Bs than other grades. 
Quarter-Blood Quiet 
Lack of demand for quarter-blood 
grades is largely due to small interest 
displayed by knitting yarn spinners in 
this section, a majority of whom are 
not receiving a large volume of new 
yarn contracts as yet, bathing-suit 
yarn sales having been small to date. 
Dealers are holding bright quarters at 





and 


been less 


43c; small sales of low have been 
made at 39c and burry and seedy 
at 35c. 


A similar condition is reported in 
pulled wools, demand being largely 
for fine and low grades with Bs show- 
ing little interest during the last two 
weeks. Fine wools selling at $1.00 
are easy to move while there is a fair 
demand for Cs at 72c to 75c for white. 
Average Bs are quoted at 80c to 82c 
this week; LBs at 85c to 87c. Comb- 
ings continue active, medium grades 
being in best request. Prices of these 
wools have been proportionately lower 
than corresponding grades in fleece. 

Carpet wools are holding steady at 
the level quoted during the last two 
months. While the Liverpool sales, 
which closed recently, saw prices ad- 
vanced 5% over the previous sales of 
East India wools, dealers here made 
no change in quotations although this 
caused them to hold firmer. 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Jan. 29, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 








Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows, in Ibs.: 
Week 
Ended 
Jan. 29 1927 
Domestic 3,981,000 8,881,000 
Foreign 4,004,000 11,986,000 
GE disk eee 7,985,000 20, 867,000 9 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston .. . 4,004,000 11,986,000 28,125,000 
Philadelphia .. 1,386,000 7,966,000 4,449,000 
New York..... 1,259,000 5,860,000 7,579,000 
Total ....... 6,649,000 25,812,000 40,153,000 
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NATIONAL SUPERCHROME 
BLACK T 


NEW dye for wool in 

all stages of manufac- 
ture. Possesses excellent 
solubility. Dyes level and 
with good penetration. 
Product samples with dye- 
ing directions are avail- 
able from any of our 
branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 


February 5, 1927 


— 


February 5, 1927 








Chemical Salesmen Meet for 
Dinner in New York 


The Salesmen’s Association of the 
Chemical Industry held its monthly 
dinner and meeting at the Machinery 
Club, New York, Friday, Feb. 4. 

Two excellent addresses were pre- 
sented: One on “The Sanctity of 
Contracts” by William Zinsser, and 
one on “Purchasing Agents” by How- 
ard S. Nieman. Both were followed 
by discussion. A program of enter- 
tainment concluded the evening. 


Bulletin Describes a Fast Acid 
Blue 


A new bulletin issued by the New- 
port Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., describes Newport Fast Acid 
Blue SR. The announcement out- 
lines the following properties: 

“Newport Fast Acid Blue SR 
recommended for the dyeing of 
woolen piece goods, yarns, felt, 
shoddy, ete., in all types of machines. 
It possesses very good general fast- 
properties, especially to light, 
perspiration and salt water. It is of 
value for shading chrome navies and 
blacks, also for dyeing wool in union 


is 


ness 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS | 


Dyers and Finishers Hold Annual 





National Association Meets at Providence—C. I. Keegan Elected 
President for New Year 


HE National Association of Tex- 
tile Dyers & Finishers held its 
annual meeting at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Providence, R. I., on Saturday Jan. 
29 and elected the following officers: 
President, Charles I. Keegan, 
Danielson, Conn.; First vice-presi- 
dent, John F. Campbell, Rockville, 
Conn.; Second vice-president, Fred 
Eayrs, Leominster, Mass.; Third vice- 
president, John C. Marley, Lawrence, 


Mass.; Fourth vice-president, John 
Leighton, East Douglas, Mass.; Fifth 


vice-president, Andrew Ewart, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; secretary, Arthur Goose- 
trey, East Greenwich, R. I.; treasurer, 
William E. Chamberlin of Woon- 
socket, R. I.; executive secretary, 
Frederic L. Babcock, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Executive 
3urns, 


committee: James J. 
Washington, R. I., chairman; 
John J. Heffernan, Blackstone, Mass. ; 
James Wilson, Olneyville, R. 1; 
Armand Henault, Danielson, Conn. ; 
Philip Bresette, Woonsocket, R. L.; 





materials from neutral baths. Effect Walter Gledhill, Olneyville, R. I.; 

threads of cotton and rayon are left Peter Riley, Providence, R. Mer- 

white, while silk effects are only ton Duxbury, Westboro, Mass.; 

slightly stained.” Richard Eayrs, Washington, R. I.; J. 
Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies 

Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 —1 45 Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
Se DOO Nctnacsnae 200 —2 05 Borax, Crys. bbls...... 44a— ... 

Alum. Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 3 Potash, carbonate, 80- 

Potash, Lump ...... 2%— 342 May oo ute ae wecieks 5%4— 6 
Ammoniac, Sal. white Caustic, 88-02%...... Th— 7% 
Mo BING shee sen cose. 544— 6% Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 37%— 2 44 
Bleach powder, per 100 Contract, 100 Ib...... 1 32%— 1 57% 
i MOU. tttssecece - 200 — 2 40 Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 2 

SN rrr 4%— 5 Caustic, 76% per 100 

Calcium Arsenate ..... Th 8 Ps -cikisiesicseseseses 310 — 3 90 

Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- Contract, 100 Ib...... 3 00 

eee 5yu— 9 Sal. 100) Wscscccccces 90 — 100 

onus oP en usesecesece 3 d s0'is N 1D id T 
opperas, ton ........ — atura es an annins 

Cream of Tartar....... 20%— 21%  fustiec: oe = 83-— @ 

Epsom Salts, 100 Ib... 125 — 1.90 Liquid, 51 deg om ae 

Formaldehyde Spot ... 11%— 12 Gambier Seatan ee 12%— 138 

Glauber Salts, 100 1b... 90 —1 15 Hematine, crystals..... 14 — 18 

Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 30 — 382 Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. oo, ae 
CANS ose see eeeeeeees - $81%— 33% Indigo—Madras ....... 80 — ... 
Yellow Crude ...... ° 30 — 382 Logwood Extract, liq. 

Hydrosulphite Conc ... 42— B OO en race'ncacen ; S$ — 10 

Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 13% Crystals .........000. “4 — 18 
White (crystals) .... 914 — 14% Osage Orange, Extract, 

Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 350 — .. 51 deg...... es eee tT — Ty 

Potassium—Bichromate 8 — 8% Quercitron extract, 51 
Chlorate crystals ... 8 — 9 Mee go's Oi ms 61% 
Permangan, tech..... 14— 14% eee Ext. dom., ref., 

Sodium acetate ....... 4%— 5 8. ae 6Y4y— 7 
Bichromate  ........ 64— 6% wateeat’ stainless.... te om aes 
Bisulphite, 35%...... 150 —1% Tannic Acid, tech..... 3 — 40 
erate satnauaescene ° + ou 

OBPNAlE ..ccccccces _— iari 
Prussiate, yellow.. 1u— w Dyestuffs and Enhernladiaries os 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 8 . ees S.. SF SS 

30% crystals....... 2Y4— 2 CYBGE. kasevcccscvcvce = i 

Tartar emetic, tech.... — 81 Alpha Naphthylamine.. 35 — 87 

Tin—Crystals......... a. 2 oS See 15 a 17 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 20 — ... Salt c.-ssssseeeeesace “a-—- & 

Oxide, bbls.......006+ —- 2 eee ee CF. Oe 

ANC Dust. cccccscccccces 9% 10 was... 2 — 4 

° Dimethylaniline .... 32 — 34 
Acids Metaphenylene Dia- jae 7 
aia wae eens _— 5) 

Acetic, 28% per 100 > % os i scam 52 — 658 

- —— eo eseeeey = “a3 
Se . 

Lactic: 98% ooo... 5 7 Oils and Soaps 

Muriatiec, 18 ‘deg. ‘per Castor Oli, No.. $...<0- 12 — 13 
100 lb. in tank cars. 8s — Olive Oil, denatured, 

= 36@42 deg. per er aeeneoee 120 — ... 

6; 0053 paal as cee 500 — 6 75 WOES sc ccvccccccess ° 8%4— 9 

Oxelic inet enbnewesas ooo li — 11% Red Ol, UD.ccccccceces — 10% 

Sulphuric, 66 deg. per Stearic ESS a 
ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 DIONE i 005:044 06050 12 — 138% 

QMPGRENG. “aescecnesvsces 27%— 28 Turkey Red Oil, 50% . 10 — 12 


-~—_—_— 


C. Mitchell, Woonsocket, R. I.; 
Tapper, Uxbridge, Mass. 

The meeting was attended by 
members and guests. The retiring 
president, John J. Heffernan of 
Blackstone, Mass., delivered a stirring 
address, reciting the last years’ de- 
velopments in the association, par- 
ticularly with reference to the activi- 
ties of the Problem Council, made up 
of highly skilled dyers and finishers, 
who have handled several hundred im- 
portant manufacturing troubles pre- 
sented to the association by its mem- 
bers and without exception have 
found a suitable solution for every 
problem offered. 

The newly elected president, Charles 
I. Keegan of Danielson, Conn., in his 
opening spoke the great 
importance of dyeing and finishing to 
New England, the 
of wool and cotton through carding, 
and weaving, then stressing 
that it was only after application of 
the skilled art of the dyer and finisher 
that the fabric was made 


Carl 


150 


address of 


showing 


progress 


spinning 


suitable for 
public consumption. He cited as evi- 
dence the wonderful variety of dyed 
and printed fabrics displayed in all 
Tapioca flour.......... 3144— 5% 
dhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do- 

errs 5 — 55 
Dextrine-Potato ...... 814— 9 

Corn, bags 100 Ilb.... 407 — 412 

Do. bbls., 100 Ib..... 434 — 439 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 487 — ... 

PS Oi sc vetecvenes 464 — ... 
DOGO EROGE oc sevesacess 38Y%y— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 832 — 8 42 

BiGs. Wea ses cesses 59 — 3 69 

Do. thin boiling, 

DES, TOR Di cc ccces 92 — 402 
a So eee 419 — 429 
PORE Sa cedacanciees 61%4— 74 
RR Se Sar 9 — 9% 
WRRMME cwusevetes voce 614— 8 

Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 

Black (H-acid) ..... 233 — 85 
Black Columbia FF.. 50 — 60 
4 E.G in wince care 24 — 32 
Blue sky, ordinary... 60 — 80 
Beet NE x den ou oa 200 — 250 
ae a ee 223 —. 
Blue Sky, PP ..i cece 95 — 150 
Pee, POSS Biiveccens sa ere 
Blue, Solamine ...... 7 = c. 
Benzo Azurine ...... 7 — 80 
MN, Ce ov icuccees 40 — 60 
ol a re 70 — 90 
Brown, Congo G.. 85 — ... 
Brown, ee: | 80 — ... 
Green, B....... 60 — 90 
Green. Miadscwnuenes 6 — 90 
Orange, Congo ...... 60 — ... 
Orange, Fast S....... 170 — ... 
De, WROE Diveécndenee 8:0 — 90 
Red, Congo .... 40 — 650 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 B. 40 — 60 

Benzo raeeeeree 

Pe ik ssctiencenpenan 2a = 2 
Scarlet, 4 BA 150 — ... 
Scariet, 4 BS...ccccs 210 — ... 
Scarlet, 8 BS........ 215 — ... 
Scarlet, Diamine B... 165 — ... 
WHGUEG) Dette vee ccneeses 110 —1 20 
Yellow  chrysoph- 

OE oatcdcukaanes 60 —1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene .... 9 — 

Developing Colors— 

DIGGER, IER. osccccdves 400 — 60 

Black Zambesi ....... ... — 90 

Bordeaux, Dev. ..... 250 — ... 

Orange, developed . 250 — .. 

PHIMULNE 2. ccccssecs 100 —113 
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store windows and worn by the mult! 
tude of men and women of the world. 
He pointed with pride to the progress 
of the National Association of Tex 
tile Dyers & Finishers along progres- 
sive lines and laid much stress upon 
its importance to the textile industry 
at this critical period. 

The report of Treasurer William F. 
Chamberlin, of Woonsocket, R. I., 
showed the association in a_ strong 
financial condition and the report of 
Executive Secretary Frederic L. Bab- 
cock, of Cambridge, Mass., showed 
increased membership and growing 
interest in this organization, now en- 
tering on its sixth year as an active 
factor in the up-building of the New 
England textile industry. 

An elaborate entertainment was put 
on under the direction of Past Presi- 
dent James J. Burns, of Washington, 
R. I., and at 3 p. M. dinner was served. 


British Chemical Situation 
Progress Recorded by British 
Chemicals and Dyestuffs 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Although the 
prospects for 1926 were nullified con- 
siderably by the long coal stoppage, 
British chemicals and dyestuffs indus- 
tries made good progress in research 


and in the consolidation of similat 
commercial interests, states a report 
from the American Consulate-Gen 
Red, Dev. 7 BL....... 2 50 - 
BCOriet, DOCicscccsces 250 - en 
Sulphur Colors— 
ME Geencdcadedtanine 144— % 
BURG, CHOSE scocicvess 99 — 
BING, BEUT <ccesvcces 50 — 60 
MEOW isc canecexaues 20 — 60 
CY niin ontenesdveds 5 — 150 
Green, OllVe c.ccccccs 3,— s 
WE Kavccdsnececceas 45 — 
Basic Colors— 
eer 909 —100 
Bismark Brown .... 50 — 60 
CREyeOtmins ...<cecsue 400 — © 
Fuschine crystals ... 150 —1 75 
Malachite green oo SOD = ies 
Methylene blue ..... 110 —123 
Methyl violet ....... 8 —1B 
Rhodamine B. ex’ 

COME occccievssasenes 550 — 600 
eer ree 145 —1@0 
Victoria Blue B...... 310 — ... 

Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk.. 3 — 60 
Napthlamine blac ‘k 

Dy cnaracesstemena 50 — 5 
Alizarine saphirol .. 275 — 400 
Alkali blue ...... ooee BBD —BSH 
ENGIMOGING ccccivcceces 7 —1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

GUD as ge neskeccuan 7% — 80 
Soluble Blue ........ 300 — 3 75 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 — 
Sulphone Blue R.... 6 — 6 
Patent Blue A........ 28% — ... 
Rescorcin brown .... 80 — 9 
Guinea green ....... 100 — 220 
Wool green 8... ......- 70 —170 
Orange FF vicc ccccess 24 — 30 
Orange GG crys...... o— ... 
Acid Fuchsine ...... 80 — 90 
Azo eosine G......... 6 — 82 
Crocein scarlet ...... 115 — 1 30 
Past 266 Biscccccuces 50 — 65 
Azo yellow ......e«- 135 —1 40 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — ... 
F. Light Yellow 3G. 100 — 2 50 
Naphthol, yellow .... 135 —41 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B........ 200 — 
Diamond Black PV... 70 — ... 
Chrome Blue Black.. 400 — 50 
Chrome Brown ..... 60 —1 2 
Chrome Green ....... 7 — 150 
Chrome Yellow ...... 45 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste. 14— 14% 
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AND NOW 


SYNTHETIC OLIVE OIL 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY US AS 


“OLOVOLO”’ 


Chemical Analysis Cannot Distinguish 
It From Pure Commercial Olive Oil 


Price—Always Less. 
Samples—Upon Request 


Quality—Always Uniform. 
Delivery—Over Any Period. 


BOYER, KIENLE CONE, Inc., 


135 Liberty Street - New York City 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 


77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 


W.H.BANNON & CO. 


Incorporated 1890 





‘SR. DAVID& COMPANY. | 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street 


Boston, Mass. 
Sole New England Agents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 





Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
451-453 Washington Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 


135 Oliver St. Union Trust Co. Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S.A., Basle, Switzerland. 


LEACHER’S 
LUE 


Y? 
Z. 
O 
Z. 
Z, 
< 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Deve, 
three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Sti::up. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. I. 














CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Aniline Colors 


43 South Second St., 


February 5, 1927 





Textile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
5 for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, les 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving | 
time and chemicals. 
FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained wit 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough d 
gumming of previously dyed and f 
ished - ea are easily | 
pertorm 


ron MERCERIZING 
is increased affinity of the cloth { 
th 1€ Caustic liquor, gives better lust: 


the mercerizing lye kept clearer a: 


and cheay 


lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ; 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less e 
pensive, and is devoid of color a: 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced wh 
penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given 

Write 


Keep Your Sptniies telly equipped with 
the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


Murdock & Geb Co., F®AXS3"% 














DEC ALSO 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 





POO OS NS ARETE AEE 


MICHAEL & BIVENS 
Contracting 


Electrical Engineers | 
Gastonia & Greensboro, N. 


| — See cdlso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
| CATALOG 


| 





Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding. Supplies Stocked 


27 





ers 
N.C. 
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cked 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


er.J, London, made public by the De- 
pa tment of Commerce. 

\n epoch in the British chemical 
iniustry was marked by the recent 
fu-ion of interests of the most power- 
iu’ chemical manufacturers in the 
country. under the new title of The 
mperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
with a capital of £56,802,996; and the 
conversations on trade conditions at 
Romsey, point to a possible lightening 
oi some of the harmful competition, 
and, in respect of the chemical indus- 
try, the abolition of superfluous plant 
and overproduction. 

\ development of great importance 
is that of the manufacture of syn- 
thetic ammonia and nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers; the synthetic ammonia and 
nitrates plant at Billingham will, it is 
ultimately have a _ capacity 
equivalent to 300,000 long tons per 
annum—or almost the amount of the 
present output of by-product sulphate 
of ammonia in this country. 

The market in miscellaneous heavy 
chemicals was overshadowed during 
the greater part of 1926 by the coal 
trouble. At the end of the year caus- 
tic soda was in moderate demand at 
£17:10s. per ton for the 76% product. 
Bicarbonate of soda was quoted at 
£10: 10s. per ton, bleaching powder 
at £8: 10s., chlorate of potash at 
slightly over 3¥%d. per lb., carbonate 


said, 


of potash at about £26 per ton, caustic dent of the Mechanicville (N. Y.) Knit- 
potash at £27 per ton, permanganate ting Co., died at his home after a week’s | 
of potash at 5d. per Ib., for the com- illness of pneumonia. 
mercial product, and nearly 7d. per -ather, the late Edward Strang, as head | 
of the knitting firm in 1917 and in addi- 
tion he was vice president of the Manu- 


lb. for the B. F. quality, bichromate 
of potash at 4d. per lb., white leac 
acetate at £45: Ios. per ton, and ni- 


trate of lead at £40: tos. per ton. Chap 


Arsenic, which is comparatively 
scarce, was quoted at £16 per ton for 
the white powdered grade. The prices 
of most coal tar products have in- 
creased, owing to the coal strike, and 
at the end of 1926 were relatively 
high. : 

Considerable research continues to 
be conducted by the comparatively 
young British fine chemical industry, 
especially in the direction of the pro- 
of medicinal, odorous and 
photographic chemicals. 

lhe following is an indication of 
the conditions of the fine chemical 
market at the end of 1926: Asperin 
Was in request at about 2s. 5d. per Ib., 
and sodium salicylate powder at Is. 
lod. per Ib.; saccharin 55s. per Ib. is 
in demand. There ex- 
cellent demand for thymol at 11s. gd. 
per lb., and potassium iodide at 17s. 
per Ib. 

n respect of dyestuffs, it is thought 
in England that the amalgamation 
thereof with the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., should fortify the 
dyestuff manufacturers’ position very 
greatly, and hasten the time when 
Government protection will be no 
longer needed. 


duction 


was also an 





\WRENCE, MAss. The plant of the 
Pemberton Co., manufacturers of glazed 
cotton wadding, will be sold at a volun- 
tary sale by absolute auction on Feb. 11. 
Heary S. Anthony & Co., Lowell, Mass., 
are the auctioneers in charge. 


.acturers’ National Bank and a promin- | 
ent member of the Mechanicville Rotary | 

He is survived by his widow, 
mother, 


Obituary 





Warren H. Freeman 

Warren H. Freeman, formerly of Ar- 
lington, Mass., and for many years repre- 
sentative of the Sawyer Mills, Dover, | 
N. H., died suddenly at his home in| 
Hinsdale, Ill., recently. He was born 
Nov. 15, 1843. At eighteen years of age 
he answered the call for volunteers and 
served three years in the Civil War, be- 
ing mustered out as sergeant in 1864. 
He was in many heavy battles, including 
Gettysburg. For a long period he repre- 
sented the Sawyer Woolen Mills of 
Dover, N. H., both about Boston and in 
Chicago, to which latter city he trans- | 
ferred his headquarters about 1880. His 
father, who was a printer, published the 
war letters of Warren Freeman and his 
older brother Eugene, in a volume en- 
titled “Letters from Two Brothers,” 
which is to be found in some libraries. 
He is survived by his widow, Flora 
Dodge Freeman; and four sons,. Henry 
Warren Freeman, a lawyer in Chicago; | 
Courtney Dodge Freeman, Charles Mar- | 
ble Freeman and Philip Freeman, all of 
Chicago. Philip is of the sixth genera- 
tion of the name, the first coming from | 
England to Boston, with his wife, pre- 
vious to 1740. 


Arthur L. Strang 


Arthur L. Strang, 57 years old, presi- 


succeeded his | 


He 


a son and a daughter. 


J. C. Jackson 
J. C. Jackson, retired silk manutacturer 
of Fort Plain, N. Y., died last week 
at his home after a brief illness. He was | 
61 years old. For a number of years 
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"THE 


GENIE 
IN 


TEXTILE 


MIiLLs 


and dependable results from 
your peroxide. The products 
are much whiter, colors de- 
cidedly more brilliant and 
fabrics unharmed. 


When Aladdin rubbed his 
lamp, the Genie appeared to 
serve him. If he were at your 
elbow now, you might say, 
“Genie, my cotton is not white 


enough. Bleach it forme toa ‘There are other silicate uses: 


swan’s down whiteness.” To- to prevent rust stains from 
day the lamp is lost. But cot- kiers, for boiling off, for 
ton, wool or silk can be made printing cotton goods, for 
snowy white without the Genie. weighting rayon and_ silk. 


Send for detailed information 
on any or all of these silicate 
uses. 


“Star” Brand silicate of soda 
gives you the most economical 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 121 S. Third St., Phila, Pa 


SODIUM SILICATE 





he operated the Jackson Silk Mills serv- | 
ing as president until he disposed of the | 
plant and entire business about a year | 


ago. He was prominently identified with | 
several industrial enterprises at Fort | 
Plain. 


Robert A. Gray | 


Robert A. Gray, superintendent of the | 
Rodman Mfg. Co.’s plant at Shady Lea | 
for more than 30 years, died at his home 
in Allenton, R. I., recently in his 64th 
year. He retired from active work sev- 
eral years ago, and has been in failing 
health for a year. He is survived by a | 
widow, daughter and two grandchildren, 
of Winsted, Conn, 


James J. Morgan 
James J. Morgan, overseer of the card 
ing department of the Assabet Mills of 
the American Woolen Co., Maynard, 
Mass., died at his home in that town on 
Jan. 11, after a long illness, aged 61 years. 


James S. Nelson 
James Stewart Nelson, head of the | 
winding department of the North Graf- 
ton Thread Mills, died at his home in 
Providence, R. I., recently, after an ill- 
ness of several months. 
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VICTROLYN 


is used by the 


{\ 


largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 
assistant for Cotton Warps. 


BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers 
__ ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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There Is a Place 
for These Industries 
in the Solid South 


Bleacheries 

Finishing Plants 
Hosiery Mills 
Textile Mills 
Woodworking Plants 
Stone Finishing Sheds | 
Furniture Plants 

Silk Throwing Plants 
Assembling Plants 





offers the services of its 
Industrial Development Division to 


MANUFACTURERS WHO ARE 
LOOKING SOUTH 


HE South has much to offer the forward-looking manufacturer, and the manufacturer 

who 1s looking Southward can now secure trustworthy information about the markets 
manufacturing and power facilities of the Carolina territory served by the interconnected 
power systems of the General Gas & Electric Corporation. — 


UR Industrial Division is equipped to render every aid in the selection of new locations 

for factories, assembly plants or other industries, and to assist you in looking carefully 

into the factors of transportation and population; of labor and climate: of health and water: 

of warehousing. freight rates and banking facilities; of commercial and business conditions 
and opportunities, and of all other factors which require serious consideration. 


HROUGHOUT the Southern territory served by the General Gas & Electric Corpora- 

tion, industrial and business progress has been steady and uninterrupted. This territory ° 
is rich in the production of cotton and cottonseed products, building materials and fertil- 
izers. It is equally rich in manufacturing facilities, and in the unlimited power which serves 
the industries of this section through large interconnected transmission systems, which secure 
their power supply from the most modern generating stations . 


._- . 
The services of our Industrial Development Division are offered to manufacturers who 


ee 


are now interested, or may soon be interested, in locating main or branch factories in 
Tr the territory served by the General Gas & Electric Corporation The services of 


this division may be enlisted in the strictest confidence, without charge or obligation. 


W.S. BARSTOW & COMPANY 


iNCORPORATED 


Financial and Operating Managers of Public Utilities 


50 Pine Street New York 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Cheney Bros, Have No Thought Census of Textile Machinery Trade 


of Moving 
“We are firmly established in Con- 





necticut and have no intention of es- Decrease in Preparatory Machinery—Increase in Knitting 


tablishing any branches anywhere and, 
hove all, have no thought of mov- 
ng,” writes President Charles Cheney 

ot Cheney Brothers, South Manches- T 
, Conn., in a letter to President E. 
ent Hubbard of the Connecticut 


‘anufacturers’ Association. 


nounces that, 


Machines—Decrease in Finishing 


WASHINGTON, D. C. machinery (pickers, carders, rovers, 
HE Department of Commerce an- spinners, winders, etc.), $19,879,797, a 
according to data decrease of 41%; fabric machinery 
collected at the biennial census of (looms, knitting and braiding ma- 
manufactures taken in 1926, the es- chines, etc.), $31,063,595, an increase 
tablishments engaged primarily in the of 2.2%; machinery for converting 


Mr. Hubbard wrote for a statement manufacture of textile machinery and and finishing yarn and fabric (bleach- 
in reply to statements made at the parts reported a total production, for ing, dyeing, printing, mercerizing, 
New England Conference recently 1925, of such machinery (including finishing, etc.), $7,800,379, a decrease 


that the company was offered induce- machinery for 


bleaching, dyeing, of 24.1%; other textile machinery 


ments to move elsewhere. “Our roots printing, mercerizing, finishing, etc.) (including extra parts, attachments, 
ire deeply imbedded in the soil of to the value of $108,078,182, and of and accessories), $49,334,411, a de- 
Connecticut and we must win or be other products (including receipts for crease of 4.8%. 

defeated on this ground.” President repair work and “omg work) to the In addition, textile machinery and 


Cheney added. value of $13,575,1 


2, making a total of parts are manufactured to some ex- 


Numerous offers to locate else- $121,653,324, a Can of 13.5% as tent by establishments engaged pri- 
where have been received by Cheney compared with $140,661,358 in 1923, marily in other industries. The value 
Brothers. They embrace the usual the last preceding census year. of such machinery and parts thus pro- 
attractive inducements and Mr. The items entering into the total duced outside the industry proper in 
Cheney says: “I can safely say that value of textile machinery as reported 1923 was $1,237,679, an amount equal 
in some cases wage scales which are for 1925, with their percentages of in- to approximately 1% of the total 
cited are not much over half what we crease or decrease as compared with value of textile machinery and parts 


ire now paying.” 1923, are as follows: 


Fiber-to-fabric reported for the industry as classified. 





TABLE 1.— TEXTILE MACHINERY AND PARTS— PRODUCTION, BY 
KIND, NUMBER, AND VALUE, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1925 AND 1923 

















1925 1923 
Kind Number Value Number Vv alue. 
United States, total value......  ...... $121,653,324 ...... $140, 661 388 
Fiber-to-fabric machinery........  ...... 19,879,797 S aSeeatie 33, 684, 071 
Picker machines.............. 2,467 2,221,673 2,950 3,714,926 
Carding machines............. 1,163 1,762,630 3,076 4.345.638 
Combing machines............ 231 507 ,056 197 528 025 
Drawing frames.............. 3,145 388,343 4,894 1,215,643 
Roving machines............. 1,119 1,592,361 2,649 4,670,147 
Spinning machines............ 3,271 3,787,986 6,045 9,492,941 


Doubling and twisting frames.. 1,523 2,418,873 1,570 3,205,381 
Winders — skein, spool, bobbin, 





ar arr SARA nasck 5,289,093 
Beaming, warping, and slashing 
WIE. sickécavuncescaaue cesses 1,580,364 ...... 1,222,277 
OS ere $1,063,505 ...... 30,402,137 
Looms for weaving, except car- 
eC RE 28,264 15,173,457 33,530 14,141,305 
Looms for weaving, carpet and 
OE nGes a tanans Sevens aes 1,355 542,879 1,259 1,948,787 
Knitting machines 30,370 14,344,031 40,693 13,241,732 
Spring needle............... 2,277 5,377,522 3,787 5,452,177 
Latch needle.............-. 19,933 8,356,820 14,325 5,838,613 
Other, including loopers.. . . . 8,160 609,689 22,581 1,950,942 
Braiding machines............ 3,812 815,587 7,375 988 , 287 


Other fabric machines, includ- 
ing lace and net, embroidery, 
and cordage and rope.......  ...... of Se 82,026 
Machinery for bleaching, dyeing, 
printing, mercerizing, finishing, 





ete., stock, yarn, and cloth. TPO STO caccs 10,276,621 
Other textile machinery Raise ey ka Tie PU. x ceses 10,117,870 
Extra parts, attachments, and 

accessories for textile machinery sees 42,040,665 ...... 41,687,970 
Repair work and contract work... ...... f. % Beer 9,678,965 


All other products...........002 ceeeee GyTPE OND. soccce 4,813,724 





TABLE 2.— TEXTILE MACHINERY AND PARTS— PRODUCTION, BY 
KIND, NUMBER, AND VALUE, FOR SELECTED STATES: 
1925 AND 19° 
(This table presents statistics for all States for which ate figures can be given 
without disclosing the operations of individual establishments. Certain other 
States, oe reported larger values of products than some of the States shown 
separately. 














1925 1923 
insite eadlanas titans 
Kind and Statea Number Value Number Value 

United States, total value......  ...... $121,653,324 ...... $140, 661, 358 
IIE, os 55 ccassese  seaves BARE IEE  ccnsce 69, 343, 009 
Ns cans kinkua tak ecaade 23,668,882 ...... 21,348 ,469 
CS cc cicccestcks Saskee FI MEET EE cccsce 18.994. 165 
RE. Wc ch vaccucees: lasouen 7,480,614 ...... 6,415,415 
New Hampshire S6e eneees 6,934,488 ...... 5,588,192 
eee one. aehee SPT ccvsss 3,141,785 
I ists crachencenes x aeenee CEE cacees 1,956,439 
Be MEL, Kiiecadixareceknds seee 04 DAE. eo cnece 2,959,597 
pea Dae siccles 1,553,808 
SEL pusuaiecshocaewanss: sucnen PERSE aveves 668 ,376 
| RR ee eee 675,448 ...... 759 , 257 
TL, coc ecaes eénwar 438,261 ...... 677,730 
BT dcnccwceccas. Sendnc 3,878,886 ...... 7,255,116 
Viber-to-fabric machinery, totala. ...... 19,879,797 ...... 33,684,071 
Picker machines, total......... 2,467 2/291 ,673 2,950 3,714,926 
Massachusetts........ sow Spare 2,084,991 2,871 3,650,165 





Carding machines, total. 1,163 1,762,630 3,07 4,345,638 


Massachusetts.............. 1,124 1,660,584 2,870 4,052,529 
Combing machines 

Massachusetts b............ 231 507,056 197 528 ,025 
Drawing frames, totala........ 3,145 388,343 4,894 1,215,643 

Roving machines, total........ 1,119 1,592,361 2,649 4,670,147 

Massachusetts.............. 503 PUREED ovens a 
Spinning machines, total....... 3,271 3,787,986 6,045 9,492,941 

Massachusetts.............. 1,544 2,118,756 3,149 5,748,412 
Doubling and twisting frames, 

SE, dencickinseaerain 1,523 2,418,873 1,570 3,205,381 
Massachusetts 614 1,275,431 874 1,946,929 





TABLE 2.— TEXTILE MACHINERY AND PARTS— PRODUCTION, BY 
KIND, NUMBER, AND VALUE, FOR SELECTED STATEs: 
1925 AND 1923 — Continued 





1925 1923 
Kind and State a Number Value Number Value 
Winders — Skein, spool, bobbin, 
quill, cone, ete., total......  ...... $5,620,511 ...... $5, 289 093 
DEMIR, os dcaxetaee ideios 743 , 736 ans ai 1,347,931 
Now Jeraey.....ccccccccccss petites 680,308. i a 
i ee ma eee 245,369 ...... a 
Beaming, warping, and sl¢ ashing, 
machines, total............ seeees 1,580,364 ...... 1,22 
New Jersey cine aeeaene. sagewae | are 
a 538,041 ...... 864. 604 
Fabric machinery, total a ery 31,063,505 ...... 30,402,137 
Looms for weaving, except car- 
pet and rug, total......... 28,264 15,173,457 33,530 14,141,305 
Massachusetts eee 25,261 13,481,818 30,853 12,870,522 
Looms for weaving, carpet and 
WG NOU, 65 KS a awssee ds ens 1,355 542,879 1,259 1,948,787 
Knitting machines, total....... 30,370 14,344,031 40,693 13,241,732 
Spring needlea............. 2,277 5,377,522 3,787 5,452,177 
Latch needle. .............. 19,933 8,356,820 14,325 5,838,613 
Pennsylvania............. 4,736 2,802,675 ...... a 
New York...... 416 RTE OOD oneess a 
Other knitting machines, in- 
cluding loopersa.......... 8,160 609,689 22,581 1,950,942 
Braiding machines 3,812 815,587 7,375 988 , 287 


Other fabric machines, including 
lace and net, embroidery, and 
cordage and ropead..........  ..sess 187,641 ...... 82,026 
Machinery for blexching, dyeing, 
printing, mercerizing, finish- 
ing, ete., stock, yarn, and 


cloth, NE ce eS oko Tee csexee 10,276,621 
Pennsylvania................. a or BLGER Te vccsee 4,952,327 
Rhode Island a RE ee oe ft a 1,849,587 
EIS coscccvonkeced cavevns oF ee 1,049,917 
Massachueetts................ sss. P FF a 1,613,260 

Other textile machinery, total.... ...... FO TOO cccss 10,117,870 
POIUINNN G5 c5. ce ccc device awegud DONT OEE. . sccsac 2,379,893 
Massachusetts Rein ganna 2,096,906 ...... 5,066,780 

Extra parts, attachments, and 

accessories for textile machin- 

ING 6c: 0 ca neck cacens 6 aie 42,040,665 ...... 41,687,970 
OR icccvevas kus. acceee BZ STE .GOO  cccces 18,422,712 
I Sh aicnxabe apne hanceus 7,259,851 ...... 6,643,513 
OS See 6,109,536 ...... 5,548 ,027 
era Sef -sovnce 3,970,463 
New Hampshire..............  ....- SCRE Nee Seca 2,354,304 

Repair work and contract work... ...... 7,796,506 ...... 9,678,965 

ROOT IOUS ciivccikciccns seence 5, 78, 546 Saoetafas 4,813,724 





a State statistics for certain dine of products are omitted to jandl disclosing 
the operations of individual establiehments. 


b No combing machines reported for other States. 


TABLE 3—SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY, FOR THE UNITED 
STATES: 1923 AND 1925 a 


Per cent of 
increase + 
or 
1925 1923 decrease — 
Number of establishments. wheal 379 428 —11.4 
Wage earners (average number) a....... 27,869 35,672 —21.9 
Maximum month................... Dec. 28,456 July 36,666 ...... 
Minimum month Saat e ie RKeS Aug. 27,428 Jan. 33,694 
Per cent of maximum............. 96.4 . . = 
I eas tay Mic wet cress ckaeeod $37,463,681 $46,022,545 —18.6 
Cost of materials ‘including fuel, electric 
power, and mill supplies) b......... . $39,036,868 $49,705,554 —21.5 
Value of products b...............0006 $121 ,653,324 $140,661,358 —13.5 
Value added by manufacturec.......... $82,616,456 $90,955,804 —§.3 
DIN 2 ccna scsesnedecesuvae< 61,738 56,295 +9.7 


c Not including salaried employes. 

é The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census 
figures, for the reason that no data are collected in regard to a number of items of 
expense, such as interest, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 


¢ Value of products less cost of materials. 


(1153) 501 


The corresponding value for 1925 has 
not yet been calculated but will be 
shown in the final reports of the pres- 
ent census. 

Massachusetts, the leading State in 
this industry, reported products valued 
at $51,411,150, or 42.3% of the total; 
Peanntvenia was second with $23,- 
641,882, or 19.4%; and Rhode Island 
was third with $17,508,719, or 14.4%. 
The combined output of textile ma- 
chinery reported by these three States 
was valued at $92 \561,7 51, or 76.1% of 
the industry total. 

Of the 379 establishments reporting 
for 1925, 123 were located in Massa- 
chusetts, 59 in Pennsylvania, 52 in New 
Jersey, 47 in Rhode Island, 21 in New 
York, 13 in Georgia, 13 in North 
Carolina, 12 in Connecticut, 8 in New 
Hampshire, 6 in Illinois, 5 in South 
Carolina, 3 in Alabama, 3 in Maine, 3 
in Vermont, 2 in Delaware, 2 in Iowa, 
2in Maryland, and 1 each in Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee, 
and Wisconsin. In 1923 the industry 
was represented by 428 establishments, 
the decrease to 379 in 1925 being the 
net result of a loss of 72 establish- 
ments and a gain of 23. Of the 72 es- 
tablishments lost to the industry, 32 
reported commodities other than tex- 
tile machinery and parts as their prin- 
cipal products and were therefore 
transferred to the appropriate indus- 
tries, 18 had gone out of business prior 
to the beginning of 1925, 8 were not 
engaged in manufacturing in 1925, 4 
were idle during the entire year, and 
10 reported products valued at less 
than $5,000. (No data are tabulated 
at the biennial censuses for establish- 
ments with products under $5,000, 

The statistics for 1925, as presented 
herewith, are preliminary and subject 
to such correction as may be found 
necessary upon further examination of 
the returns. 


Financial Report 
(Continued from page 47: 3) 


sheet for the last two years compares 
as follows: 





ASSETS 
1926 1925 
Invent. ........ $15,760,072 $18,931,934 
Cash & acets 
WO es wusces o. 415,315,506 12,933,415 
Sundry sec..... 61,650 302,750 
Unearned ins. 
So ee oo 1a s5 ars 
eee ae *46,610,373 45,919,747 
UCN sewed 78,230,202 78,087,845 
LIABILITIES 
Cap stock...... 39,612,300 40,000,000 
Notes & accts. 
payable ..... $449,707 17,845,910 
Five-year 5% 
RN aiees csas EU Oe dave amwdies 
Accrued int..... SOLER ccces 
Res for deprec.. 16,765,733 15, 395, 545 
Disct & doubt- 
ful debts..... SN: ca¢ewwdleds 
Surplus aewe 3,301,421 4,846,390 
Tweed sews 78,230,202 78,087,845 


* Book value as of Dec. 31, 1925, plus 
additions at cost. 

+ Includes $3,777,073 cash. $2,500,000 
United States certificates of indebtedness 
and accounts receivable $9,038,433. 

t Notes payable, none for 1926. 

Note.—As of Dec. 31, 1926, the com- 
pany had contracted to purchase materials 
and supplies totaling $4,223,332, which 
was $100,905 below the then market. 

Treasurer Edwin Farnham Greene 
reports in part as follows: 

“Outcome of year’s operations is 
disappointing, but much progress has 
been made which is not reflected in 
earnings statements. Accounts as 
usual have been made up on a con- 


servative basis, each item of the in- 





